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Dbpartmbnt  of  EoccATroN, 

Wiuhingiony  D.  C,  May  30,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  the  Senate  the  report 
nqnired  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  an  act  to  establish  tht^ 
Department  of  Education,  approved  March  2,  1867. 
Verj  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Cammisnoner, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Wade, 

President  of  the  Senate^ 


IH  THB  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

July  27,  1868. 
Resolved,  That  3,000  oopies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion he  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner;  and  that  1,500  copies  of  the 
accompanying  documents,  or  so  many  of  them,  not  exceeding  1,500,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  he  printed  and  furnished  to  the  Commissioner,  either  separately  er 
together,  as  he  may  elect ;  and  that  3,000  copies  of  his  report  upon  educational 
interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  he  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

Attest: 

GEO.  C.  QORHAM,  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMISSIONEE  OF  EDUCATION 


FOR 


THE    YEAR    1867-'68. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  op  Education, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  15, 1868. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  since  he  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  organize  and  administer  the  affairs 
of  this  Department,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  the  honor  to 
submit  his  first  or  preliminary  Report,  "  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations,  as  will  in  his  judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established  " — as  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  Act,  approved  March  2,  1867. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABUSH   A  DEPABTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Zfe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Afnerica,  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  citj  of 
Washington,  a  Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  ooUeeting  such 
statUtius  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  difibsing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
througboat  the  country. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted- with  the  management  of  the  Department 
herein  e/itabliHliedy  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
uinam,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
neot,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
wIk)  shAll  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
cferk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 
^d  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education, 

Sec.  3.  And  tte  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
^er  of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the 
'^ts  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
^  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
^is  Department  is  established.  In  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
pants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
vhicb  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
^refrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  bo 
<fetermined. 

.  Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  BuQdings 
«  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  fUmish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
^^cpartment,  herein  established. 
Approved,  March  2, 1867. 

After  coBsnlting  State  anrf City  S'bperintend'ents  of  Public  Schools, 
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and  other  friends  of  education  who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department,  so  C&r  as  they  could  be  reached 
by  letters,  or  call,  within  the  first  month,  a  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  formed,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  were  occupied,  the  three  clerks  provided  for  were 
appointed,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  the  special  work  assigned 
to  the  Department  was  begun. 

The  general  and  special  work  of  this  Department,  as  defined  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  are, 

First, — **  To  collect  such  statistics  and  fiEu^ts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories " — and 

Second, — *'To  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

Third, — ^Besides  giving  his  attention  to  these  general  subjects, 
the  Ck»mmissioner  is  directed  to  present  in  his  first  report  to  Con- 
gress, '^  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  promote  education,  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined." 

Fourth, — By  a  Joint  Resolutidn,  approved  March  29,  1867,  the 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  a  Report  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force,  and  on  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  said  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District 

The  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work  assigned  to  thisDepartr 
ment  both  in  the  general  and  the  specific  provisions  above  recited, 
are  such  as  to  compel  the  Commissioner  to  invoke  in  advance  a 
charitable  judgment  on  any  apparent  deficiency  in  his  plans,  or 
in  any  delay  in  reaching,  or  in  making  public  the  results  of  his 
first  year's  labors.  None  save  those  who  have  had  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  field  of  labor  can  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  complete  statistics,  or  even  general  information,  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  systems  and  institutions,  located  in 
forty-six  different  States  and  Territories  occupying  half  of  the 
American  Continent — these  systems,  where  they  do  exist,  difiering 
from  each  other  in  organization,  management,  and  returns ;  and  these 
institutions,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  general  system  of  the  State, 
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differiog  from  each  other  in  all  the  great  centres  of  popalation. 
This  diflBculty  of  obtaining  precise  and  uniform  statistics,  not  incon- 
siderable even  where  there  is  legal  authority  for  requiring  the  in- 
formation, and  forfeiture  of  some  kind,  or  pecuniary  advantage  is 
attached   to   withholding  or  giving    the    same,   becomes  almost 
insuperable,  when,  as  with  this  Department,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
nection  with   systems  or  institutions  in   the   several  States;  no 
authority  to  require,  no  pecuniary  advantage  for  furnishing,  no  for- 
feiture for  declining  or  neglecting  to  furnish  the  information  sought, 
and  no  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  written  returns  by  per- 
sonal inspection.     If  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  on 
some  general  plan,  was  instituted  every  year  in  each  State,  into  its 
educational  condition  and  progress,  including  institutions  of  every 
kind  and  grade,  a  compilation  and  comparative  view  of  the  results 
would  be  very  easy  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  and  publications  of  this  Department,  and  of  the 
annual  Conferences  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  already  inau- 
gurated, will  be  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  plan  of  gathering 
annually  the  statistics  of  schools  of  every  kind,  both  in  States,  and 
in  all  large  cities.     At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  two  States  or 
cities,  in  which  the  statistical  returns  as  published,  include  the  same 
particulars,  or  between  which  a  rigid  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
instituted ;    in  more  than  one  half  of  the  States  the  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  institutions,  or  omit  so  many  vital  points  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  returned,  as  to  be  worthless,  as  indications  of 
the  real  work  attempted,  or  done,  in  individual  schools,  or  by  all  the 
schools  of  the  State ;    in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  inspection  or  returns  of  private,  denominational,  or 
incorporated  institutions ;    in  nearly  one  half  of  the  States  no  effi-  | 
cient  system  of  public  schools  is  in  operation,  and  no  sufficient  / 
nomber  of  good  private  or  denominational  schools  exists ;  and  of  / 
those  which  have  a  precarious  existence,  not  even  their  locality,  or/ 
the  name  of  the  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  known  to 
any  public  officer;  and  with  a  single  exception,  no  efficient  measures 
are  enforced  by  State  or  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  non-attend- 
ance of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  to  stop  the  growth 
of  absolute  illiteracy,  or  diminish,  by  evening  and  adult  schools,  the 
still  larger  amount  of  practical  ignorance  of  letters  and  books,  which 
abounds,  even  in  States  where  the  most  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tion.    It  is  only  when   a  searching  inquiry  is  instituted  by  the 
National  Census,  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority  in  the  same 
form,  or  by  societies  and  individuals  in  restricted  portions  of  large 
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cities,  for  Bome  ecclesiastical  purpose,  or  the  antecedents  of  the  vic- 
tims of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime,  are  investigated,  that  the  amazing 
deficiencies  in  our  systems,  means,  and  methods  of  universal  educa- 
tion appear.  The  startling  and  humiliating  statistics  of  the  National 
Census  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  the  white  adult 
population  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  certain  States,  and  for  the 
whole  country,  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XIII. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State, 
and  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  clerical  force  at  his  command  in 
other  directions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
attempted,  beyond  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  pnncipal 
cities  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exhibit  by  any 
statistical  summary,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  If  he  has  been  reasonably  successful 
in  indicating  the  method  by  which  a  national  agency,  like  this  De- 
partment, can  obtain  a  record  of  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
their  managers  and  teachers — can  throw  light  on  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  excellencies  of  our  systems,  and  impart  greater  activity  to 
all  the  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people — can  con- 
tribute in  the  experience  of  States,  systems,  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  views  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  the  material  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  and  wise  solution  of  educational  problems — he  has 
done  all  that  he  has  thus  far  attempted,  or  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Should  it  be  his  privilege  to  continue  the  investigations 
already  instituted — should  he  be  authorized  to  get,  by  personal  in- 
spection, the  material  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
stitutions in  different  States — he  believes  that  in  a  subsequent  Report 
he  can  submit,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization  and  op- 
erations of  systems  and  institutions,  such  reliable  facts  and  statistics, 
and  the  generalizations  authorized  by  the  same,  **  as  shall  show  the; 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories," shall  aid  the  people  in  those  States  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  systems  of  public  schools  are  established,  "and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

I.     PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  1867-68, 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
by  which  and  the  avowed  purposes  for  which,  the  Department  was 
established ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  map  out  the  field  of  inquiry 
into  which  the  Commissioner  was  about  to  enter — specifying  the 
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subjects  on  which  fiwits,  informatioD,  and  suggestions,  were  desired, 
and  the  portions  of  the  field  which  had  been  already  partially 
explored  by  him ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  which  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  discussed  by  prominent  teachers  and  educators,  and  on  which 
valuable  information  could  be  given,  and  indicating  at  least  the 
sources  of  such  information.    (  Official  Circulars  /,  and  II,) 

SCHEDULE  OF  IKFOBlf  ATION    80U0UT* 
1.     OBXBKAL  mw  or  fTITBMf,  INSTmmONf,  AKD  AOBllCIBf  OT  BDUCATIOIC. 

A.  General  CoNomON  {of  Di^trict^  Village^  Cify^  County,  State,) 

(Territorial  Extent,  Municipal  Organization,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts, 
and  Expenditures  for  all  public  purposes.) 

B.  System  op  Pubuc  Instruction. 

C.  Incorporated  iNSTrrunoNS  and  other  Schools  and  Agencies  ow 
Education. 

n.     DETAILS. 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

(Public,  Private,  and  Denominational ;  and  for  bojB  or  girls.) 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
and  to  preparation  for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Sdence.) 

4.  Professional,  Special,  or  Class  Education. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as — 1,  Theology.  2, 
Law.  3,  Medicine.  4,  Teaching.  5,  Agriculture.  6,  Architecture,  (Design 
and  Construction.)  7,  Technology — Polytechnia  8,  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Me- 
chanical.) 9,  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10,  Business  or  Trade.  11,  Navigation. 
12,  Mining  and  Metallury.  13,  Drawing  and  Painting.  14,  Music.  15,  Deaf- 
Mutes.  16,  Blind.  17,  Idiotic.  18,  Juvenile  Ofiendens.  19,  Orphans.  20, 
6irL«.  21,  Colored  or  Freedmcn.  22,  Manual  or  Industrial.  23,  Not  specified 
(Aove — such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications — Modem  Languages — Natural 
History  and  Greology-— Steam  and  its  applications — Pharmacy — Veterinary  Sur- 
gery, 4c.) 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

1,  Sunday  and  Mission  Schoola  2,  Apprentice  Schools.  3,  Evening  Schools. 
4,  Courses  of  Lectures.  5,  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6,  Reading  Rooms — Period- 
icala.  7,  Libraries  of  Reference  or  Circulation.  8,  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball 
Clubs*  and  other  Athletic  Exerdsea  9,  Public  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts. 
10,  Xoi  specified  dfjove. 

6.  Societies,  Institutes,    Museums,   Cabinets,   and  Galleries  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

7.  Educational  and  other  Periodicals. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Benepactionr 

9.  Leglslation  (State  or  Municipal)  respectino  Education. 

10.  School  Architecture. 

11.  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

12.  Churches  and  other  Agencies  of  Religious  Instruction. 

13.  Reports  and  other  Publications  on  Schools  and  Education. 

14.  Memoirs  of  Teachers,  and  Promoters  op  Education. 

15.  Examinations  (competitive,  or  otherwise)  for  Admission  to  Na- 
noxAL  OR  State  Schools,  or  to  Public  Service  op  any  kind. 

The  main  objects  aimed  at  by  this  Schedule  are,  (1)  to  show  in  the 
national  aggregate,  the  magnitude  of  this  great  interest  of  education ; 
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the  number  and  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  arc 
at  work  in  every  neighborhood,  municipal  organization,  and  State ; 
to  determine  not  only  the  formal  instruction  and  training  of  children 
and  youth,  but  to  affect  the  health,  opinions  and  habits,  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  political,  of  every  member  of  a  community ;  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  institutions  and 
agencies  of  education,  as  material,  with  the  official  school  doc- 
uments of  a  State,  to  exhibit  their  condition  and  progress,  and 
as  the  basis  of  a  Register — which  shall  be  to  this  branch  of 
the  State  social  service,  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  is  to 
those  specially  organized  departments  of  the  national  service ;  and  (3) 
to  find,  among  the  many  thousands  engaged  as  officers  or  teachers, 
the  correspondents,  who  from  a  heartfelt  interest,  and  a  life  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  will  gladly  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  desired 
information  ;  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
and  disseminate  among  those  who  would  profit  by  their  consultation 
or  perusal  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports,  such  docu- 
ments and  statistics  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
advancement  of  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Schedule  will  show  the 
direction  and  method  of  the  labors  of  this  Department.  As  the 
ground  of  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  the  returns  made,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  community  from 
which  they  come,  or  to  which  they  refer ;  ( Schedule  A)  the  territorial 
extent,  the  number,  occupation,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people; 
the  municipal  organization,  valuation,  and  public  expenditures,  as 
well  as  other  particulars  of  the  locality.  Many  of  our  State 
systems  of  public  instruction  are  defective  in  not  admitting,  under 
regulation  of  a  State  Board  or  Superintendent,  of  adaptations  in 
administration,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  city  or  a  sparsely- 
populated  district,  to  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  public 
schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  omission  of  certain  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  public  school  in 
cities  admits  of  expansion  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  secondary  instruction,  in  the  rural  districts  it  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  fundamental  branches,  and  must  have  within  itself  a  certain 
completeness,  although  restricted  to  a  few  subjects  and  to  one 
teacher ;  and  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods  must  contain 
the  elements  and  instruments  of  self-culture,  because  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  attend  no  other  school,  and  their  progress  in  mental 
development  and  self-formation  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
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and  vividness  with  which  they  are  taoght  in  these  elementary 
and  intermittent  schools.  In  such  schools,  scattered  over  the  most 
ftterile  portions  of  every  country,  with  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
good  homes,  simple  manners,  healthy  occupation,  and  a  wise  use  of 
smaU  advantages,  have  heen  trained,  or  at  least  started  in  their 
career  of  mental  discipline  and  acquisition,  a  larger  proportion  not 
only  of  useful  business  men,  but  of  statesmen,  scholars  and  profes- 
sional men,  than  in  the  same  number  of  city  schools,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  scientific  classification,  prolonged  sessions,  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Before  coming  to  a  just  understanding  and  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  particular  institutions,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  advisable 
to  know  something  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  existing  legislation,  both  State  and 
municipal,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
regard.  {Schedule^  B.  C)  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  of  any  town  or  city  to  provide  liberally  for  public 
schools,  in  States  which  have  by  force  of  law  and  habit  recognized 
the  High  School  as  part  of  its  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  incorporating  and  endowing  by 
public  or  private  liberality,  special  institutions  under  the  name  of 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  will  account  for  the  multiplication  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  public  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  The  extent  to  which  difierent  religious  societies 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  their  several  connections,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  existing  means  of  education  in  any  com- 
munity, and  will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the  direction  in 
which  improvements  can  be  made.  Having  gained  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  general  condition  of  society  and  education  in  any  com- 
munity, we  can  justly  appreciate  the  information  given  respecting 
the  schools  of  that  locality,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  information,  and  in  any  suggestions  which  the  Com- 
sioner  may  make,  founded  on  the  same,  the  following  classification, 
substantially,  will  be  adopted. 

1.  ElemenUiry  Schools. 

• 

By  elementary  education — (we  use  the  words  education  and  instruc- 
tion here  to  express  the  aim  and  results  of  the  same  process,  although, 
whether  regarded  as  expressing  either  process  or  result,  the  means  or 
the  end,  the  words  have  a  widely  different  meaning) — is  understood, 
that  formal  instruction,  first  in  point  of  time,  simple  in  quality,  small, 
it  may  be,  in  amount,  but  the  most  important  in  reference  to  mental 
habits  and  future  progress,  which  can  be  given  in  schools  open  to  all 
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children.  On  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools,  whether 
public,  private,  or  denominational,  more  than  on  any  other  grade  of 
schools,  no  matter  how  organized  or  conducted,  depends  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  education.  Its  solution 
has  been  attempted  in  past  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present — and 
never  so  strenuously  and  so  universally  in  all  countries,  as  at  this 
very  time — and  in  a  variety  of  ways :  (1)  by  the  State  ;  (2)  by  the 
Church ;  (3)  by  the  State  and  Church ;  (4)  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  parents ;  (5)  by  parents,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal  asso- 
ciation, and  governmental  grants,  and  with  and  without  the  powerful 
codperation  of  religious  bodies ;  and  (6)  by  the  State  as  a  whole, 
acting  with  the  people  in  their  municipal  organizations,  by  which 
the  school  is  brought  near  to  parents,  and  maintained  in  sympathy 
with  their  wishes,  yet  subjected  to  State  inspectioq,  and  sustained 
out  of  the  common  property  of  the  whole  community.  In  no  coun- 
try, by  any  of  these  systems  or  modes,  has  education,  even  in  its 
lowest  elementary  form,  been  made  universal ;  in  no  country  has 
this  State  interest  and  parental  duty,  this  civil  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, been  fully  met.  How  far,  and  by  what  systems  and  agencies, 
the  several  States  are  engaged,  or  have  succeeded,  in  the  solution  of 
this  great  and  difficult  problem,  the  Commissioner  is  gathering  the 
material  to  show,  as  well  as  to  aid,  so  far  as  making  known  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  advanced  communities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  most  eminent  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  can  do  so.  There 
is  much  of  encouragement  in  the  liberality  and  popular  favor  with 
which  the  public  school  system,  which  is  distinctively  American — 
that  in  which  State  and  municipal  authority  are  both  recognized, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general 
system,  respected — is  sustained.  There  is  ground  of  congratulation, 
that  religious  societies  which  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
public  system,  and  in  some  cases  denounce  it,  succeed  so  well  in 
enlisting  parental  contributions  to  support  denominational  schools. 
But  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  every  State — and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in  this 
District,  as  is  shown  in  the  Special  Report  from  this  Department — 
prove  that  the  problem  of  universal  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  public,  denominational,  incorporated,  and  private  schools.  In 
several  States,  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun  by  imperative  constitu- 
tional ordinance ;  in  others  by  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  school 
system;  and  in  all,  by  securing  a  better  attendance  of  children  of  the 
proper  school  age,  the  more  permanent  employment  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  thorough  inspection  and  fiiUest  publicity  of  the 
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workiDg  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  other  means  of  popa- 

lar  education. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, 

Under  the  heading  of  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner  de- 
sires to  obtain  information  respecting  that  class  of  institutions  gen- 
erally known  as  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  in  which 
the  work  of  formal  instruction  is  taken  up  at  the  point  wherQ  it  is 
left  by  the  elementary  school,  and  carried  on  with  a  double  purpose, 
viz. :  (1)  a  general  educational  discipline,  with  special  attention  to 
studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  next  highest  grade  of  our  Amer- 
ican system,  the  College  in  some  of  its  forms ;  or  (2)  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  special  attention  to  certain  studies,  considered  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  ordinary  business  into  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  enter  on  graduation.  Although, 
historically,  the  first  estabHshed,  and  found  in  every  State  under 
some  name,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  schools 
below  and  above  them,  there  is  less  system  (except  in  the  Public 
Bigh  School)  in  the  establishment,  management,  and  instruction  of 
institutions  of  this  class  than  in  any  other.  Left  now  to  the  prosely- 
ting zeal  and  rivalry  of  each  denomination,  or  to  the  real  or  fancied 
wants  of  a  few  families,  they  are  started  in  too  near  proximity, 
without  endowments,  and  without  a  definite  educational  purpose; 
frequently  in  antagonism  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school,  and 
without  sufficient  reference  either  to  the  schools  above,  or  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  community.  The  whole  subject  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, its  institutions,  studies  and  methods,  needs  investigation  and 
discussion ;  and  to  the  material  already  gathered  or  which  may  be 
contributed,  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  show  how  the  prob- 
lems of  organization,  management,  studies,  teachers,  and  inspection . 
are  solved  in  other  countries,  where  the  subject  has  received  more 
attention  than  either  elementary  or  superior  instruction. 

3.  CoUegeSf  or  Superior  Schools, 

Under  the  head  of  Colleges,  the  Commissioner  includes  all  insti- 
tutions of  a  superior  grade,  which  have  been  empowered  by  the 
State  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
m  the  liberal  arts  or  studies,  and  whose  course  of  general  mental 
discipline  and  instruction,  though  superior  to  the  Secondary  schools, 
does  not  include  special  professional  teaching  and  training.  The 
needs  of  society  have  called  this  class  of  institutions  into  existence 
m  every  country  and  in  every  age,  but  with  us,  their  real  or  sup- 
posed connection  with  religions  and  local  interests  have  multiplied 
them  beyond  any  demand  for  higher  scholarship,  and  it  is  feared, 
not  only  to  the  injury  of  each  other,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of 
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the  very  bigbest  culture,  which  is  only  possible  nnder  the  concen- 
tration, in  a  few  qentres  of  a  laige  extent  of  country,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  representing  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science  and  art,  aided  by  cabinets,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  original  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  demonstration.  But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  be  is  en- 
gaged in  ascertaining  their  number  in  each  State ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  equip- 
ment of  libraries  and  material  aids  of  instruction,  their  students, 
professorships,  graduates,  and  endowments — ^what  they  profess  and 
what  they  really  accomplish — as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  schools 
below,  and  to  the  professional  and  special  schools  of  the  country. 
To  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  superior  education  in  the 
different  States,  contributions  will  be  made  of  information  respecting 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization  generally. 
Although  most  of  them  are  the  growth  of  ages,  under  conditions 
quite  different  in  many  respects  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, endowments,  curriculum,  and  lectures  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and  of  changes  proposed  and  advo- 
cated in  them,  can  not  but  aid  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  College  and  University  education  among  ourselves. 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools. 

The  obvious  needs  of  society  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions  for  professional  and  special  education,  such  as 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching ;  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, engineering,  mining,  and  the  like ; — also  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  whose  instruction  can  not  be  as  well  provided  for  in  a  gen- 
eral system,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  juvenile  offenders,  orphans, 
etc.  All  the  statistics  and  facts  going  to  show  the  number,  condition, 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  schools,  have  been  called  for;  and  those 
which  relate  to  schools  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  have  been  collected,  edited,  and  made  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  such  way  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

5.  Supplementary  ScJiools  and  Agencies. 

Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  by  institutions  for  Element- 
ary, Secondary,  Collegiate,  Professional,  and  Special  Schools,  there 
are  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  in  the  aggregate  influence 
very  largely  the  education  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  These 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Supplementary  Education — 
such  as  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  and  other  special  religious 
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schools  under  the  control  of  particnlar  denominations ;  evening 
schools  for  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young,  associations  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc. ;  libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  gymnasiums  and 
clabs  for  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
pablic  grounds  for  popular  health  and  recreation.  On  all  these 
topics  inquiries  have  been  instituted. 

6.  Societies  far  the  AdvancemerU  of  Education^  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts, 
Passing  beyond  the  institutions  already  mentioned  for  the  devel- 
opment and  discipline  of  the  mind  by  the  communication  of  existing 
knowledge,  the  Department  has  extended  its  inquiries  to  those 
whose  special  aim  is  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  by  new  contri- 
butions, and  new  discoveries  in  science,  art,  <&c. 

7.  The  Press. 
The  object  here  had  in  view  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number, 
particular  objects  and  circulation  of  special  educational  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  also  the  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  period- 
icals published  in  every  State  throughout  the  country.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  educational  agencies  by  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  acted  upon,  and  on  which  this  Department  must  rely 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
schools,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  their  improvement. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Endaurments, 
With  the  extension  of  the  population  of  the  country  into  its  vast 
Western  domain,  the  National  government  has  not  only  provided 
for  the  territorial  development  of  the  new  States,  but  more  munifi- 
cently, and  with  more  of  a  parental  providence  than  any  government 
has  ever  done,  for  the  growing  educational  and  social  needs  of  the 
people.  Many  States  have  likewise  established  funds  for  school 
purposes,  besides  making,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  grants  to  partic- 
ular institutions,  which  have  funded  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  To  individual  beneficence  does  the  country 
owe  the  foundation  and  development  of  nearly  all  its  higher  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  donations  and  bequests,  it 
is  estimated,  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain 
the  amount  and  object  of  all  these  funds  and  endowments,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  capital  is  secured,  and  the  annual  income  is  applied, 
and  draw  practical  lessons  for  future  guidance,  the  Department  has 
instituted  the  most  comprehensive  inquiries. 

9.  Legislation  with  respect  to  Schools. 
From  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
popular  education  in  this  country  has  been  made,  namely,  by  Na- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  associated  action,  a  vast  amount 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  of  courae  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department 

10.  School  Architecture. 
The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  Charitable^  Reformatory^  and  Penal  InstiMions. 

Independent  of  the  regular  system  of  education,  and  growing 
to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  support  devolves  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important, 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efforts  for  education, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  abaolut<e 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  influences  growing  out  of  parental  neg- 
lect and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements '  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  properly  comes  the  inquiry  how  far  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  far 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  to  persons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

12.  Churches  and  other  means  of  Religious  Instruction. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters 
against  our  systems  of  public  education,  viz.,  that  they  contain  no 
sufficient  provision  for  imparting  religious  instruction,  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion existing  in  our  country,  additional  to  the  general  religious 
instruction  and  moral  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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believed  the  result  will  show  that  the  amount  of  salutary  religious 
instruction  actually  received  by  the  young  in  our  country  in  the 
schools  and  at  home,  and  from  special  religious  institutions,  though 
of  course  capable  of  great  increase,  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  coun- 
tries where  religious  instruction  is  enforced  by  the  State. 

13.  School  Documents, 

As  a  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Department,  and  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  exchange  of  official 
documents,  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  publications  issued  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  and  by  institutions,  have  been  re- 
quested, and  the  inquiry  made  of  superintendents  and  schoolmen 
generally,  how  far  they  are  disposed  to  come  into  such  a  system, 
conducted  without  expense  to  the  parties  after  the  documents  have 
reached  this  office.  The  documents  are  important  to  the  Depart- 
ment— an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  them  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
monthly  Circulars,  as  well  as  constitute  much  of  the  authority  for 
the  generalizations  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

14.  Memoirs  of  Teachers  and  Benefactors  of  Education. 

Among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  to  be  numbered 
those  men  who  have  founded  institutions  of  good  learning  or 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  especially  in  public 
schools  ;  and  the  country  which  fails  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
such  benefactors,  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  with- 
holds a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  continued  succession  of  such 
services.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  such  men  and  women  as  have 
devoted  themselves  or  their  means  to  these  objects,  materials  for  a 
record  in  some  appropriate  document  of  this  Depailment  have  been 
solicited. 

15.  Open  Competitive  Examinations. 

Believing  that  Government — State,  National,  and  municipal — can 
in  no  other  way  so  well  promote  the  cause  of  sound  education  and 
efficient  official  service,  as  by  opening  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ments within  its  gift,  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  present  an  au- 
thorized diploma  of  school  attendance,  and  evince,  in  an  open  com- 
petitive examination,  the  possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  how  far  a  provision  exists  in  any  of  the 
States  for  such  diploma,  or  examination  with  reference  to  employ- 
ment in  its  service  of  any  kind,  or  for  nomination  for  admission  to 
our  national  military  and  naval  schools. 

On  all  these  and  othev  related  topics,  the  results  of  inquiries  car- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  associated  action,  a  vast  amoant 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  of  course  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department 

10.  ScJiool  Architecture, 
The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  Chaniabk^  Refinrnatory,  and  Fenat  InsUtviions, 
Independent  of  the  regular  system  of  education,  and  growing 
to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  sup)H>rt  devolves  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important^ 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efforts  foredncationy 
both  secular  and  religions,  there  is  an  immense  amoant  of  abfiolute 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  influences  growing  out  of  parental  neg- 
lect and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  prv^perly  comes  the  inqniry  how  hr  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enfon^^ment  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  scud  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  fer 
the  right  of  sulfni^  is  denied  to  pers^ons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  paivnts  or  guarxiians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

Willi  a  \iew  to  ine«ctiri^  the  objection  made  in  s>oine  quarters 
apidust  our  $y^<4cms  of  public  edunaiou.  via.,  thai  they  ctoutain  no 
sufficient  prv^vi^iou  f  ^  impanii^  r>eliinous  iu^ructioo,  it  has  been 
ikoQght  fii  to  ix^tut^e  iuquiriof^  into  the  mciaus  of  neSgioo*  instruc' 
tiou  eiistii^  in  our  ^i>uutxT,  a3dltii>nal  to  the  gcnenl  religion^ 
iwanMiiou  aiMl  uftond  iuduc»o»  d  the  pub^*  ^chioolSk  aad  it  is 
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lied  on  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  the  Department ;  and  if  supplemented  by 
prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  different  States,  a  body  of  information, 
facts,  and  suggestions  will  be  formed,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found,  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  systems  and  agencies,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

MODE  OF  OBTAINIKa  IKFORMATIOK. 

1.  The  main  reliance  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
public  institutions  must  be  the  annual  reports,  and  special  replies  of 
officers  charged  with  their  administration,  supplemented  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  generalization  by  opportunities  of  personal 
visitation  and  conference  by  the  Commissioner,  or  inspectors  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  information  is  sought  From  superintendents,  both 
State  and  municipal,  from  presidents  of  institutions,  and  professors 
devoted  to  special  branches,  the  most  cordial  cooperation  has  been 
promised,  and  the  strongest  desire  expressed  to  give  the  fullest  pub- 
licity to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  their  w^ork,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  similar  work  done  by  others. 

2.  Tlie  annual  meetings  of  national  societies  devoted  to  general 
or  special  educational  objects,  and  similar  meetings  of  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  particular  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  popular  educa- 
tion, afford  important  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  widely  and 
in  a  short  time,  and  of  meeting  individuals  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation  of  subjects  under  consideration.  Several  of  these 
meetings  the  Commissioner  has  attended,  having  been  specially  in- 
vited, and  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them  opened. 

3.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  administration  of  systems  of 
public  instruction,  and  frequent  personal  visits  to  different  States 
and  countries,  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  active  schoolmen  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  established,  which  has  been  made  immediately  available  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country ;  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
public  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  sooner,  and  in  the  most  sat- 
idactoTj  manner,  if  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
necessary  clerical  and  editorial  help. 

4.  As  a  great  central  repository  of  the  results  of  the  experience 
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of  States,  institutions,  and  individuals,  in  this  work  of  education,  on 
the  basis  of  a  collection  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  of  text-books, 
school  documents  and  iustructional  appliances,  and  in  exchange  of 
his  own  publications  for  similar  works,  a  library  and  cabinet  of  edu- 
cation has  been  begun  by  the  Commissioner,  and  is  already  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  "  collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories."  ' 

5.  As  the  main  reliance  both  for  collecting  information  of  all  im- 
portant educational  movements  and  discussions,  as  well  as  for  dis- 
seminating information,  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  country, 
both  secular  and  religious,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  with  such  pub- 
lishers and  editors  as  have  already  expressed,  or  may  hereafter  ex- 
press a  desire  to  receive  circulars  and  documents  issued  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  system  of  exchange  will  be  established  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  Department 

MODES  OF  DISSElflNATIKG   INFOBlf ATION. 

The  several  agencies  relied  on  for  collecting  information,  the 
annual  meetings  of  educational  associations,  national,  state,  and  mu- 
nicipal ;  correspondence  daily  growing  in  volume  and  detail,  with 
officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement ;  the  press, 
as  well  as  personal  interviews,  have  all  been  resorted  to,  to  dissemi- 
nate information  as  to  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Department.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  plan  of  publication,  after  such 
consultation  as  could  be  had,  was  adopted,  and  inaugurated,  but  will 
depend  for  its  full  development  on  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congress. 
It  was  set  forth  in  Special  Circular,  No.  2,  which  is  here  introduced 
with  slight  verbal  modifications,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Department. 

FLAM  or  PUBUCATIOll. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

1.  Monthly  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthly— each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondeQce  or  investigations  of  the  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rale  will  be  maUed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be,  or  who  may  write,  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  matter  contained  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  official,  will  not  always  be 
new,  but  such  articles  will  be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Com- 
missioner, or  of  others,  as  he  may  thmk  illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to 
which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

2.  A  Quarterly  Pubiication, 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  completing  the  encydopediac  view  of  Education — ^its  His- 
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toiy,  System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Statistics ;  begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  Ikr  with  a  special  reference  to  tlie  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner,  who  will  receive  no  compensation  for  this  service, 
it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher,  who  will  soon  announce 
his  plan  and  terma 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  by,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or 
aside  of  any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3.  Educational  Documefnts  and  Tracts. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country ;  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  circulation  by  itself. 

The  plan  of  publication  (fi,)  will  be  set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

4.  An  Annual  Report 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which,  after  the  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information,  the  progress 
and  condition  of  Education  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year 
will  be  presented. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Educational  Documents  referred  to 

above  (A) : 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in 
different  languages,  which  can  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modem,  with  reference  to  original 
authorities,  where  tlie  systems  and  institutions  of  each  country  can  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States ;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means 
and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

6.  School  Architecture ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, acoustics,  seating,  ^ ;  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class 
rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  other  institu- 
tions, means,  and  agencies,  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

7.  SjTstem  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  ac- 
count of  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  different  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil' engineering,  Ac. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  Ac. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  different  systems  and  seminaries 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 
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13.  Institations  for  Orphana 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  ingtitutions  for  truant,  idle,  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  a,  institutions  preparatory  to  college,  and 
k  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation.  Ac 

18.  CoUe^res  and  Universities. 

19   Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing,  draw- 
mg.  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular  use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Education. 

25.  Schools  and  Academies  of  Art,  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  arrangements  for  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

2d.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teach- 
ers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self- Education ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training  of 
different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index ;  or  an  explanation  of  words  and 
terms  used  in  describing  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  different 
countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  every  educational  subject  of  im- 
portance is  discussed  and  treated  of. 

The  Commissioner  has  no  partiality  for  this  classification  of  sub- 
jects, nor  does  he  wish  to  restrict  the  inquiries  or  contributions  of 
others  to  them.  The  series  embraces,  in  his  judgment,  the  most 
important  institutions  and  agencies  by  which  the  education  of  the 
country  is  secured ;  and  the  careful  preparation  of  a  special  document 
on  each,  giving  its  present  condition  and  the  suggestions  of  experi- 
enced and  thoughtful  men,  on  the  improvement  of  the  same,  will  in 
the  end  greatly  abridge  the  correspondence  of  the  Department,  and 
"promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

The  plan  of  publication  alluded  to  (B)  in  the  above  Circular,  is  as 
foDows : 

1,  The  publication  of  such  special  documents  or  reports,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Congress 
fihall  authorize  to  be  printed,  to' be  circulated  in  the  usual  way,  or 
as  is  suggested  in  paragraphs  (4  and  5,)  below. 

2,  The  printing  of  such  special  documents,  so  far  as  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  in  the  same  way  as  special  documents  are  now 
prepared  and  printed  in  the  different  departments. 

3,  The  printing  of  special  reports  or  documents  by  the  Commis- 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  they  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

5.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
officer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORK  I)OKB  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — "to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,"  the  Com- 
missioner has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  author- 
ized to  employ,  and  such  cooperation  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom- 
plish as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Cfrantsfor  Edttcaiional  Purposes. 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De- 
partment, that  "  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter- 
mined," the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  to  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  officer 
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or  board  having  charge  of  the  sales,  and  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  by 
the  income  of  these  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta- 
tistics as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his- 
torical importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  grants.  But  from  all  these  official  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  efforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate- 
rial has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  "  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts." 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  which  had  been 
organized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu- 
tions which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  information  was  printed  as  soon 
as  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  VI,  and  the  Sup- 
plement. To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  the  Department 

2.   CondUUm  of  Public  Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
29,  1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
of  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
and  other  material  aids  of  instruction ;  and  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  in  force  in 
the  District,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in- 
structed to  do ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  officers,  and 
obtained  by  correspondence  information  respecting  the  organization, 
regulation,  courses  of  instruction,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
teachers,  school-houses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  nearly  all  the 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States. 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  docament  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  would  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  he 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Act;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for* 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  for  the 
balance  (about  $600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.  Constitutional  Provisions  Respecting  Schools  and  Educaiion. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the  year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti- 
tutions of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  V,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  giving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se- 
curing any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (7  and  8  are  slightly  mod- 
ified) of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States  has  been  pre- 
pared, embracing  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  iiotice 
of  all  subsequent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docu- 
ment, so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de- 
sired and  authorized  by  Congress. 

5.  European  Systems  of  Public  Instruction. 
Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char- 
acter and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen- 
eral culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion— we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  VII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  Female  Education. 

In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance- 
ment been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and  cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.    Sources 
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o{  information  on  the  sabject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  one  leading  institution,  are  given  in  Circular,  No.  VITT, 

7.  Acadenm  or  Secondary  Education. 
On  the  important  subject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Education 
—including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  either  or  both 
sexes — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
e?ery  State  are  not  sufficiently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
coUection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  New  England,  (Circular  IX,)  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  Official  Circular,  No.  X. 

*  8.  School  Eouses. 

Having  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor- 
respondence, respecting  school-houses,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  official  Circular,  No.  XI. 

9-  Profuaionai  Ihiining  and  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en- 
actments, nor  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess- 
mg  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
attainments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  way,  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
— portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XII. 

SE0OMMEin>ATIOK& 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
Department,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  begun 
to  their  earliest  practicable  conclusion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au- 
thority to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qaalified,  be  granted,  and  that  some  appropriation  for  the  expense 
of  snch  personal  visits  as  may  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  publish,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him- 
self, or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  such  educa- 
tional conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established.    ' 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  efficiency,  the 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor- 
respondence, the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  be  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist- 
ent with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  official  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en- 
graving of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress ;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
IV,  and  V,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  appropriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Wliatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect* 
fully  ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  1867,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  this  Report,  and  not  to  the  entire 
edition,  are  the  Official  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimens  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
cussion was  invited ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  they  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

6.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
officer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORE  DONB  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — "to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,"  the  Com- 
missioner has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  author- 
ized to  employ,  and  such  co5peration  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom- 
plish as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Grants  for  Edwaiumal  Purposes. 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De- 
partment, that  "  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter- 
mined," the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  to  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  officer 
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or  board  having  charge  of  the  sales,  and  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  by 
the  income  of  these  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta- 
tistics as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his- 
torical importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  grants.  But  from  all  these  official  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  efforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate- 
rial has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  ''  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro- 
ride  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts." 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  which  had  been 
•Tganized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu- 
tions which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  information  was  printed  as  soon 
as  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  VI,  and  the  Sup- 
plement. To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  the  Department 

2.  Condition  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Dislrict  of  Columbitk 

In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
29,  1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
of  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
and  other  material  aids  of  instruction ;  and  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  in  force  in 
the  District,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in- 
structed to  do ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  officers,  and 
obtained  by  correspondence  information  respecting  the  organization, 
regalation,  courses  of  instruction,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
teachers,  school-houses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  nearly  all  the 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States. 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  document  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  would  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  he 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Act ;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for* 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  for  the 
balance  (about  $600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.  Constiiutionai  Provisions  fespectiiig  Schools  and  Education. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the  year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti- 
tutions of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  V,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  giving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se- 
curing any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (7  and  8  are  slightly  mod- 
ified) of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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2y  The  security  against  dimiDUtion  or  diversion  of  all  educational 
fands  and  benefiactions. 

3,  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with 
the  population,  sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  all  children  within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teach- 
ers professionally  trained,  and  in  schools  legally  inspected  and 
approved. 

4,  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxa- 
tion or  funds,  on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local 
taxation  or  individual  contributions  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  both  sums,  the 
constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5,  A  State  Board  of  Education,  having  supervision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attain- 
ment and  experience,  freedom  from  denominational  or  party  prepon- 
derance, sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different  sections  and  occupa- 
tions, and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6,  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  Board,  intel- 
ligent, professional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional 
control,  with  the  widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7,  State  Scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  in- 
stitution incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness 
to  enter  and  profit  by  the  same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

8,  A  Retiring  Fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an 
annual  allowance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who 
register  to  secure  its  benefits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in 
the  business  of  teaching. 

9,  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  barbarism,  ignorance  and  Tagrancy  ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  understand ingly  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who 
nesrlects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 

4.  Legislation  respecting  Systems  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  abroad  respecting  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  our  pubHc  schools,  and  from  States  in  our  own  country 
engaged  in  framing  new  laws  or  revising  old  ones  on  the  subject,  a 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States  has  been  pre- 
pared, embracing  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  all  subsequent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docu- 
ment, so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de- 
sired and  authorized  by  Congress. 

5.  European  Systems  of  Public  Instruction, 
Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char- 
acter and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen- 
eral culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion— we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  VII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  Female  Education. 

In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance- 
ment been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and  cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in- 
Btitations,  and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.    Sources 
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of  information  on  the  sabject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  one  leading  institation,  are  given  in  Circular,  No.  VIIL 

1,  Academic  or  Secondary  Education, 
On  the  important  sabject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Education 
—including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  either  or  both 
aexes — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
e?ery  State  are  not  suflSciently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
collection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  New  England,  (Circular  IX,)  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  Official  Circular,  No.  X. 

*  8.  School  Houaes. 

Having  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor- 
respondence, respecting  school-houses,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  official  Circular,  No.  XL 

9.  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Tsachers, 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en- 
actments, nor  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess- 
ing in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
attainments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  way,  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
— portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XH. 

SEOOHHENDATIONS. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
Department,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  begun 
to  their  earliest  practicable  conclusion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au- 
thority to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qualified,  be  granted,  and  that  some  appropriation  for  the  expense 
of  such  personal  visits  as  may  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  publish,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him- 
self, or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  such  educa- 
tional conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established.    ' 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  efficiency,  the 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor- 
respondence, the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  be  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist- 
ent with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  oflScial  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en- 
graving of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress ;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
IV,  and  V,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  appropriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Whatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect- 
fully ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  1867,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  this  Report,  and  not  to  the  entire 
edition,  are  the  Official  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimens  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
cussion was  invited ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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1867-68. 


CIRCULAR. 


U.   S.    DCPARTMENT   OP   EoUCATIO.f, 

Wcuhinfftotif  Marck,  ISGt. 

For  conyenience  of  communication  with  many  individnals  interested  in  the 
Bftme  subject,  (either  of  inquiry,  or  of  reply,)  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  adopted  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Cir- 
cular. Each  number,  as  issued,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  persons  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  addition  to  such 
Circulars,  and  information  relating  thereto,  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  it 
necessary  or  convenient  to  issue  in  these  monthly  numbers,  he  proposes  to  give, 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  find  space : 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  all  books,  documents,  and  donations, 
of  any  kind,  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  department. 

2  The  contents  of  all  educational,  literary,  and  scientific  periodicals  which 
the  publishers  may  send  regularly  to  this  office. 

8  Notice  in  advance  of  the  anniversaries  or  special  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  when  authoritatively  advised  of  the  same. 

4.  Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  educational  meetings  when  officially  com- 
municated. 

6.  Discussion  and  action  of  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures,  munici- 
pal bodies,  boards  of  education,  and  school  committees,  relating  to  schools  and 
education. 

6.  Statistics,  benefactions,  and  reliable  items  of  educational  movements  in 
different  States  and  countries. 

HENBT    BABNARD, 

Oommisiumer, 


jSbcond    Edition. 

Having  occasion  to  re-issue  the  original  Circulars,  giving  information  of  the 
'*Act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Education,**  and  the  Schedule  of  Informa- 
tion sought  by  the  Conmiissioner,  together  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  successive  efforts  to  secure  firom  Congress  the  recognition  of  Education 
as  a  great  national  interest,  the  Commissioner  adds  a  documentary  history  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a  Classified  Index  of  its  contents, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  continuing  his 
editorial  charge  of  the  same,  until  the  original  purpose  of  its  publication  is 
more  fully  attained,  and  as  a  repository  of.such  official  papers  as  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  its  original  plan. 

H.   B. 


L    EDUCATION:-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

NATIOXAJL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HSMORIAI*    TO    TBB    BORORABLB    TBI    SKNATB    AKD    BOVSB  OP  KBPftBSBIfTATIFBB  OP  TBI 

VKITBD    UTATieS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  AsRoeiation  of  State  and  City  School  Superin- 
tendents, recently  iield  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
present  time ;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
achool  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a 
potent  means  for  improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systems.  This  it  could 
accomplish : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so 
interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  edu- 
cational tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communi- 
ties, States,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  management^  and  making  them  the  common 
property  of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffa:<ing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school 
funds ;  the  different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties ;  the  quali- 
fications required  of  teachers,  the  nK)des  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading 
schools :  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc.. — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried 
improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffiision  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  vahis  of  education 
as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier 
of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength 
and  shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would 
exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  few  persons 
who  have  not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully 
realize  how  wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is 
itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication 
between  the  school  officers  of  the  different  States.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments,  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want 
of  it 

Tour  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement 


4  EDUCATION  :-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

of  the  General  Goveniment  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-educatioa  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and* 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the 
demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
States ;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would 
be  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and 
directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially 
in  the  school  affairs  in  the  States,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction. 
All  experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
directing  schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater 
their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 

Your  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its 
creation,  viz.,  an  investigation  of  the  management  and  results  of  the  frequent 
munificent  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and 
special  education.  It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly 
managed,  would  now  present  an  agg^gate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed,  Coni^esa 
has  no  official  information  whatever  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts 
have  been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. Our  experiment  of  republican  .institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty 
municipality  or  State,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of 
widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  *'one  and  in- 
separable." Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds 
emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  it  is  in  a  republican  government 
that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  required." 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American  Republic  that  the  common 
school  be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the 
instruction  therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  rect)gnition 
of  this  great  truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and 
importance  which  would  surely  widen  its  infiuence  and  enhance  its  success. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE,  State  CommiMioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 

NEWTON  BATEM.AN,  Blate  Supt.  Pub.  In»t..  Illinois. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Vermont. 

WAsmNOTON,  D.  C,  February  10th,  1866. 

The  memorial,  with  a  bill,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon- 
Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who,  on  leave,  February  14,  1866,  intro- 
daced  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  chairman;  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts; 
Moulton,  of  Illinois ;  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Donnelly,  of 
Minnesota;  Goodyear,  of  New  York;  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  the  memorial  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AS  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1866,  Gen.  Gastikld,  in  the  Houie  of  Representatives, 
presented  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
which  met  in  Washington,  Feb.  6th,  7th  and  8th,  asking  the  establishment  of  a 
Katioual  Bureau  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bill  providing  for  such  a 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  both  memorial  and  bill,  on  his 
motion,  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  seven.  The  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Pattkrson,  of  New  Hampshire,  Boutwkll,  of  Mas- 
nchusetts,  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  Moclton,  of  Illinois,  Goodyear,  of  New 
York,  and  Randai!l,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  back  the  bill  on  the  5th  of  June, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  by  which  an  independent 
Department,  instead  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  was  created.  The  bill  thus 
amended,  was  advocated,  on  the  5th  and  8th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Min- 
nesota, Moclton,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
GiRFiKLO,  of  Ohio,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  Randall,  of 
Penn.,  and  Mr.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  but  final  action  was  not  reached  till  June  19th, 
when  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  as  reported  by 
the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to  44  nays. 

The  Bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
OQ  the  26th  or  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
vai?  parsed  as  received  from  the  House,  without  division,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  2d. 

Bf  it  enacted  bi/ the  Senate  and  IIoiiMe  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
KUtltties  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  coudition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  cnactid^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  inaDagement  of  the  department  here- 
in e:itablished,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
cl«?rk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
cli*rk-5  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap|)ointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

S?:c.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
hi.4  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
d«*r>artment  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Coinniijssioner  of 
Education  under  this  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
th«'refroni,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
detennined. 

J>F.r.  i.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
i.-*  Lervhy  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
department  herein  established. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Henry  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson, 
and  on  the  16th  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  nnderaigned  desires  to  obtain,  as  early  as  practicable,  accnrate  bat  con- 
densed information  of  the  designation,  history,  and  present  condition  of  every 
Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  special  work  of  every  person  in  the  administration,  instruction,  and 
management  of  the  same.  Any  response  to  this  Circular  in  reference  to  any  In- 
stitution, Agency,  or  subject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
DfparimefU  of  Education^  Washington,  D.  C7.,  and  indorsed  ^'' official,^''  is  enti- 
tled, by  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to  be  conveyed  by  mail  free  of  post- 
age, and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commiinoner  of  Sducation,  WaaMngton^  JD,  C. 


SCHEDULE  OF  IKFOBMATION    SOUGIIT    RESPECTINO  ST8TE1CS,   INSTITUTIONS,   AlTD 

AOENCIES  jOF  EDUCATION. 

A.    General  Condltiony  {of  District,  ViUage,  CkCy,  County,  StaU.) 
Territorial  Extent,  Municipal  Organizatioa,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts,  and  Ezpenditarei 
for  all  public  purposes. 

B«    SjTBteiii  of  PnMIc  Instmctloii* 

C.  Incorporated  Institntionaf  and  other  Schools  and  Ayen- 
clee  of  Education. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

(Public,  Private,  and  DenominatJonBl ;  and  for  bojri  or  girls.) 

n.  ACADEMIC  OR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementaij  Schools,  and  to  preparatioa 
for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

III.  COLLEGIATE  OR  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as — 1.  Theology.  2.  Law.  3.  Medl- 
cine.  4.  Teaching.  5.  Africulture.  6.  Architecture,  (Design  and  Construction.)  7.  Technol- 
ogy-Polytechnic. 8.  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Mechanical.)  9.  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Busi- 
ness or  Trade.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting. 
14.  Music.  15.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  17.  Idiotic  18.  Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orpnans. 
20.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Freedmen.  23.  Manual  or  Industrial.  23.  JVbt  specified  above— 
such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications— Modern  Languages— Natural  History  and  Geology — 
Steam  and  its  application*,— Pharmacy— Veterinary  Surgery,  &c.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening  Schools.  4.  Courses  of 
Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6.  Beading  Rooms— Periodicals.  7.  Libraries  of  Reference 
or  Circulation.  8.  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Eiercises.  9.  Pub 
He  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts.    10.  JM  tpecified  above. 

VI.  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTES,  MUSEUMS,  CABINETS,  AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

VIL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Vin.  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  BHTNICIPAL)  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

X.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Xn.  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Xn.  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

XIII.  REPORTS  AND  OTIIBR  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

XIV.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  PROMOTERS  OP  EDUCATION. 

XV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  ANY  KINU 


(SntctAi.  CiaeDuuu 
{  No.  f. 


CIRCUIAR  RESPECTING  PLAN  OP  PUBLICATION. 


U.  &  Department  or  Eduoatioit, 

WaahingUm,  D.  C,  May,  1867. 

As  at  present  adyiaed,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued  : 

L  Official  Cibculab. 

To  be  issued  monthly— each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondence  or  inyestigations  of  the  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be  or  who  may  write  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject 

The  matter  contained  in  them  will  not  always  be  new,  but  such  articles  will 
be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Commissioner,  as  he  may  think 
illustratiye  of  the  special  subject  to  which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

IL  A  Quarterly  Pitbucation. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  completing  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education — its  His- 
tory, System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods  and  Statistics — ^begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  &r  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  be  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publislier, 
who  will  soon  announce  his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or  aside  of 
any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Cona 

HL  EorcATioNAL  Documents. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country — each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject  The  plan  of  publication  will  be 
Eet  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

IV.  An  Annual  Report. 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which  the  progress  and  condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year  will  be  set  forth. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

CommiasioMT. 


PLAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  em- 
brace: 

1.  A  Catajlogub  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  Instniotion  and 
diadpline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
Bnglish,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  or  Bducation,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  or  Elbmcntart  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  thb  United  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  oonstmction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  ana 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  or  Public  Education  roR  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  or  Popular  Education  roR  sparsedly  populated  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  otlier 
countries. 

9.  Schools  or  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  or  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c 

11.  Schools  or  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  or  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

1 5.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  or  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universitieb. 

19.  Scuooui  or  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &o. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  iNSTrruTioNs  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  roR  the  encouragement  or  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  PuBUO  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
oractical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benepactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  difier- 
ent  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  ore  discussed  and 

reated  of. 
Tlie  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education. 
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individuals,  the  Comixiittee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establbh  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publicik 
tion  beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  firom 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Contributions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub* 
lie  Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Ediuiation  in  the  several 
&aies"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  8.  After  mach  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Jonmal  of 
Edacation  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Bey.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  Ambrioah 
Journal  of  Education  and  College  Beyiew. 

Note  to  New  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
tias  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Americas 
Library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Peters  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  whick 
he  has  given  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

Hartford,  January  7, 1856. 


PLAN  OF  CENTRA!  AGENCY 


fOft  TUI   ADTANOIMENT  OF   EDUCATION  IN  TIUB   UNITED  ETATEl. 

The  following  Plan  for  ''  the  Increase  and  Difiusion  of  Knovwledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institotion  [or  AsBociation]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
tod  to  famish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  docaments  and 
spparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himsdf  exchudvely  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowfedge  *' 
OD  (he  sobject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  ednoation  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  &r  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  fiinds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
CoDVttitioDs  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diMeminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
EdocatioD,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  ooUect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  snd  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(o)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
eonferenoe  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every 
Qoontry 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  American  Journal  and  Librart  of  EoucAnoN. 

1.  A  JouRNAi.  or  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  Library  of  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subecribers ;  the  several  parts  •  or  treatises  to 
make  ao  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Catalooub  of  the  best  pablications  on  the  organization,  instrnction  and 
diaciplino  of  schools,  of  erery  gfrade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  llisTORT  OP  Educatio.'v,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elbmcntart  Instruction  in  Europe,  baaed  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  thb  Unftbd  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
And  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  sereral  States  (B.) 

5.  ScuooL  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  Tentilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  api^ed  to  school  rooms,  lecture  haUs,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  op  Pubuo  Education  for  large  citibs  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  countr}*. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsedly  populated  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  otlier 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10. 'Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  di:c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schooi.s,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  op  Rcfugb,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navis^tioD,  &o. 

id.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
oourses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechauio  institutes,  &;o. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataloguein^, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  iinportincc  V)  teachers  and  school  oflieers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  us  'd  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ- 
ent countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education 


^xthct. 


Tbc  plan  of  a  series  of  publications,  embracing  a  periodical  to  be 
issued  monthly  or  quarteriy.  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History,  Dis- 
curaion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August.  1S38.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  sev- 
eral tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organiza^ 
lion,  administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
nnd  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.     In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before   the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.    Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842.  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  suhject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.     In  this  connection  "  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,"  '*  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
and  '*  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  comoined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.    Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in   March,  1855,  on    his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educa 
tion.     Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
narober  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
<m  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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Ader  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  wae  in  t3rpe,  a  conference 
wae  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  o^  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Joui- 
Dal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
afler  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
ames,  conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  \ 
Mat  1,  1S56.      \ 


NEW  SERIES. 


Wim  the  lumber  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  Nbw  Siris 
of  the  Amsricam  Joubmal  or  Education,  and  with  a  moderate  encour- 
agement from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
proTement,  we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  six  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  devoted  as  from  the  start,  exclusively 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
■tances  of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  tiie  birth  of  Christ — ^in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — ^by  Confucius,  by  the  Yedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotie,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome^ 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian  and 
Locian. 
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4.  Among  modem  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianitj^ 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctiye  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (e)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen  ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical,  author- 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism^ 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  afiairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(I)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

n.  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

rV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefiic- 
tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

HisNRT  Barnard. 

Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  lit,  217. 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee ;  History,  IV.  765. 
University  Convocation  of  New  York.  XV,  5(12. 
St.   John's  College,   Marylond,   Charter,  XVL  549. 

Report  on  Reorganixatiun,  XVL  539. 


Till.    SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSEUMS,  dkC. 


DuMKratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted.  I,  164. 
fn^nm  of  Science  in  the  United  States,  L  641. 
Smnee  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  IL  349. 
Sci)<M))»  of  Science  and  Art,  X.  316. 
fty>i«l  Science.    By  H.  J.  Anderson,  I,  515-532. 
fioeotifie  Scboob  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilraan,  L  315. 
Ofepartment  of  Science  and  Art.  Eng.,  II.  333, 715. 
ttltar  Special  Schools  of  Scienee  and  Lit»ature  in 

rVaaoe.  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  II.  93. 
Spsrial  Instmctioo  in  Scienee  and  Ait  in  Franoe, 

<r  IX.  405.  

fsinechoic  Sehook.    At  Paris,  VIIL  661 ;  TTT, 
51-139.     Le  Verrier's  Report  upon  Mathematical 
0tBdy  pfeparatory   to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Pkria.  I.  533-550;    n.    177-193.    Conditions  for 
Adosiviiin.    Till     678.    Polytechnic  Institute  at 
TwMM.  VTTT.  670.    Polytechnic  School  at  Carlt- 
ralM,  XL  300.    Polytechnic  Schof>l  at  Ziirich.  XL 
tia.    Poiytechnie  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VUL  510. 
Schools  of  Special  Instruction,  L  382. 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  L  316. 
Department  in  Yale  Colkfe,  L  350. 
Cenper  Seientific  Union.  New  York,  L  653:  IV.  536. 
indwtrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  JH,  358 ;  IV-  796. 
School  of  Mines  at  Freyburg,  Saxony,  DC  167. 


Drawing ;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H,  419. 
Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwight,  n.  409-587 ; 

m.  467;  IV.  191;  V.  305. 
On  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  n.  629. 
Dudley  Observatory,  IL  593.    Uses  of  Astronomy, 

by  E.  Everett,  n.  605-628. 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  I,  103. 
Geological  Hall  and    Agricultural   Rooms  of  New 

York,  IV.  785.    

British    Museum,  VIII.   314.     British  Museum  of 

Practical  Geology,  VI.  339.    Museum  of  Comfwira- 

tive  2U>Ulogy  at  Harvard,  IX.  613.    Educati  mal 

Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  E.  Forbes,  IV.  785. 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenhcim, 

VTTT.  564,    At  Tharand,  Saxony,  IV.  797. 
Agricultural  Education   in  France,  VUL  545-563. 

In  Ireland,  Vm.  567-580. 
Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.  I,  329. 
Hartlil)*s  Plan  of  a  College  of  Husbandry.  XI.  191. 
Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England.  L  388;  II.  712. 
Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  W.  Pelty,  1647,  XL  199. 
Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X.  81.    Industrial  Scho  Is 

in  England,  L  653.    Ireland,  L  545.     Belgium,  I, 

384  ;  VTTT.  588.    Bovariti,  VIIL  510.    Nawau,  H. 

446.    Saxony,  IV.  352, 79a  Wurtemburg,  IV.  *'^»- 
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Ddaware.    SUtistics,  L  368,  373;  IL  474. 
Florida.    SUtistics,  L  367,374. 
G«orpa.    L  368, 374 ;  n.  477. 
niinois.    L  368,  375 ;  IL  479. 
Indiana.    L  368, 375 ;  H  480. 
Iowa.    L  368, 374  ;  n. 


Kmituoky.    L  368, 377;  n.  488. 

Louisiana.    L  368,  377 ;  n.  473. 

Maine.    L  368, 378 ;  n.  495. 

Maryland.    L  368,  378. 

MaMacboietta.  Uoctrine  of  Free  School*,  XY.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  V.  (E23.  School 
Boperintendenco ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  V.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers*  Association,  X.  297.  L  368, 
379;  IL499. 

Michigan.    L  368, 447;  XL  510. 

Minnesota.    L  368. 

Mississippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    L  368, 44a 

Nebraska.    XVIL 

Nevada.    XVIL 

New  Hampshire.    L  368/448 ;  IL  510. 

New  Jersey.    L  308, 449 ;  H.  517. 

New  York.    L  368,  449 ;  H  518 

North  Carolina.  L  368,  451 ;  XL  537.  Schools  as 
they  were  in  1794,  XVL  1- 

Obia  System  of  Common  Schools,  by  W.T.  Cogge- 
ihaU,  VI.  8],  532;  L  368,  451  ;  IL  53L 


Oregon.    1.388;  XVIL 

Pennsylrania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  VL  1V» 

555 ;  L  368, 453 ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368, 454 ;  IL  544.    Labon  oTHmij 

Barnard,  L  733. 
Sooth  Carolina.    L  368,  455;  n.  553.    Bfaiton  «l 

Free  Schools  for,  XVL  HO* 
Tennessee.    L  368,  455. 
Texas.    L  368,  445. 
Vermont    L  368,  466. 
Virginia.    L  368, 457 ;  Got.  Wise  oo  EdueatiaB,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.     ILVIf, 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gndatiafl 

of  Schools  for,  XV.  316,  309.    Reports  on,  L  49BL 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  8clNMh»  Em 

643.    Latin  Grammar  Scho<d  of  Boston, 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  JX»  ttt 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  L  458.    School  HooiH  li^ 

XVL  701. 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  IIL  SB. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XTV.  81L 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV,  9S/L 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society,  XV.  4BBL 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  a  Hart,  L  93. 

on  Public  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  L  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  3ffiL 
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Anhalt.    Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XV.  346. 
Austria.    System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  598.    XVL  465.    XVn.  137. 
Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  333-353. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  VIIL  491^31. 
Belgium.    Secondary  Schools,  vm   587. 
Brunswick.    Classical  Schools,  XV.  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schools,  XIIL  649. 
Denmark.    Outline  of  System  and  Statistics,  XIV. 

685.  

England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  VJJl.  357 ; 

XV.  81.    Mr.  Sewall's  School  at  Radleigh,  IV. 

803.    St  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XVL  501. 

St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  XVL  667.    Eton 

College,  XVn. 
France.    Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools,  VI.  394. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  1843,  IX.  400. 

Beoondary  Instruction  under  Guizot's  Ministry,  TT, 

357.    Schools  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Xn.  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XV.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  &c.,  TTT, 

581. 
HanovOT.    Real  Schools  and  Girls*  High  School,  IV. 

950.    Secondary  InsUuction,  XV.  753-781. 
Hene-CasieL    Secondary  InrtituUons,  XV.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt.  Classical,  Real,  Trailes,  tad  W^ 
Female  School  Systems,  XTV.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XTV.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  Englisk  Bekwi^ 
XV.  731. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XV.  465. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education,  IL  445. 

Norway.  Burgher,  Real,  and  Learned  Sohoob,  VOL 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instmetieo,  IL^tt* 
IV.  347.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlia,  V.  ^ 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  560. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  TTT,  518;  IV,  V^ 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools,  V.  354;  Hi 
351.    Secondary  Education,  IX.  301. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  JaeotfOKt 
ted  Academies,  XVL  403.  Statistic  oTAfllll- 
mies,  ace.  in  1850,  L  368;  Lawrence  AeadHgb 
Groton,  Mass.,  I.  49.  Williston  Semiiiaij,  sU* 
hampton,  Mass.,  IL  173.  Norwich  Free  Aiiihwyi 
Norwich,  Conn.,  IL  665 ;  IIL  100.  PipMie  ffi^ 
School  in  Chicago,  m.  531.  Woodwaid  Hyi 
School  in  Cincinnati,  IV.  590.  Phillips 
Andover,  Mass.,  VI,  73.  Phillips  Academy, 
ter,  N.  H.,  VL  76.  Boston  Latin  School, 
Pnblic  Grammar  Scboirii  of  Philadelphia, 
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VIL  UlflTERglTY  AND  COLLEGE  BDUCATIO.\. 


■  of  the  term  Univenity,  IX.  49-M, 
Booors,  TQL  313. 

Btodica  and  Teaching,  Raumer,  VII-  301. 
toeatioa.  Eratmui*  Views,  IV.  7:29.  Da- 
npoOi  L  ^'  Diacustion  before  the  Amer- 
oeiation,  L  ^    S.  P.  Bates,  XV.  155. 

and  Writing  Latin,  Raumer,  VTT,  471. 
KStioa  and  SeU'-Edncation,  IV.  362. 
Ooikfca,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  33. 
la  of  Honor,  by  Horace  Mann,  TTT.  05. 

■poo  the  History  of  Universities,  and 
eal  Degrees.  H.  747 ;  VIL  49 ;  IX.  56. 
Duversity  and  Colleges  of  Upper  and 
UMla,  n.  738 ;  VIL  188 ;  TTTT  649. 
G«v«nimeot  Grants  in  1856,  IL  348.  Ox- 
MMflBuration.  n.  334.  Expenses  in  Eton 
»  1500,  IV.  359.  University  for  Legal 
a,  L  386u  Working  Men's  College,  L  389. 
'■ivenity  and  Colleges,  VL  396. 

Gannan  Universities  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 

■  Raumer.  V.  535.  History  of  German 
iaa,  fiom  Raumer.  VL  3-65 ;  VIL  47-153. 
ioeiaties  in  German  Universities,  VTT,  160. 
I  dM  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
MMT.  Vn.  300-351.    Statistics,  I.  40L 

hm  Otiui  University,  YTT,  501. 
Dooditioo  of  the  UuiversiUes,  L  397. 
toaan's  Colleges  and  University,  IX.  579. 
eeaipU  and  Kxjjend.  of  Universities,  n.  338. 
aivanittes,  L  38J. 


Sardinia.    University  Education,  IV.  43. 
Saxony.    University  of  Leipsic,  V.  363. 
ScotUiid.    University  of  Edinburg,  IV.  831. 
Wurteinburg.    University  of  Tiibingen,  TIC,  57. 
United  States.    Chnracteristica  of  American  Colleges, 

by  C.  C.  Felton,  IX.  132. 
Improvements  Fracticuble  in  American  Colleges,  by> 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  L  175,  369. 
Consolidation   and  other  Modifications  of  American" 

Colleges,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  L  471. 
An   American    University,   by  B.  A.  Gould,  JX,  3G5- 

393.    By  A.  D.  Bache,  L  477.    By  an  Aiobainia'i, 

in.  313.    Discussion.  L  ^ 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolcg- 

ieal  Education  at  the  West,  L  335  ;  XV-  361. 
Statistics  of  xNew  England  Colleges  in  1855-6.  L  4().'i. 
Harvard  University.    History,  IX.  139.    Grants   an. I 

Donations  to.  IX.  139-1(»5.    Progress   under    Pre*. 

Felton.  X.  393.     Museum  of  ZoUlogy,  IX.  613. 
Yale  College.    History,  V.  541-566.    Eiiliu  Vale.  V. 

715.    List  of  Deceased  Benefactors,  X.  6!i.3.    Da- 

partment  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  L  4.1D.     In- 
fluence of,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  733 ;    by  W. 

B,  Sprogue,  X.  681. 
Illinois  College.     History.  L  325. 
Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  III-  317. 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee;  History,  IV.  705. 
University  Convocation  of  New  York.  XV.  503. 
St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  Charter,  XVL  549. 

Report  on  Reorganisation,  XVL  539. 


VIII.    SCHOOLS  OF  8CIE.\CB  A^'D  ARTS;  MUSEUMS,  dkC. 


Ttodencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted,  I,  164. 

Seteace  in  the  United  Sutes,  I,  641. 

I  Seientifie  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  II.  349. 

and  Art.  X.  316. 

By  H.  J.  Anderson,  I,  515-533. 
in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  I,  315. 
t  of  Scienre  and  Art.  Eng.,  n,  333, 715. 
eiol  Schools  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
If  D.  C.  Gilman.  IL  93. 
fCractioa  in  Science  and   Ait  in  Franoe, 

;  Sehoola.    At  Paris,  VIIL   661 ;  TTT, 
La  Verrier*s  Report  upon  Mathematical 
■paratory   to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
03-530;    n.   177-193.    Conditions  for 
m.   Rill     678.    Polytechnic  Institute  at 
IHX.  670.    Polyteehnie  School  at  CnrU- 
^  SOB.    Polytechnic  School  at  Ziirich,  TT, 
lytielinie  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VDI.  510. 
)ko«b  of  Special  Instruction,  I,  383. 
Miaf  ific  School  at  Cambridge,  L  316. 
Iiportment  in  Yale  Culkfe,  J,  359. 
■iMe  Union.  New  York,  L  653 :  IV.  536. 
Idwol  at  Cbemnits,  m,  353 :  IV.  796. 
iiMi  at  Freyburf .  Saxony,  DC  167. 
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Drawing ;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H,  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwigbt,  n,  4U9-587 ; 
m,  467 ;  IV.  191;  V.  305. 

On  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  n.  639. 

Dudley  Observatory,  IL  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett,  II,  605-638. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  I.  103. 

Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  IV.  785. 

British  Museum,  VUL  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VL  339.  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive ZoUlogy  at  Harvard,  pf.  613.  Ekliicnti  .nitl 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  E.  Forbes.  IV.  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Holienhcim, 
VnL  564.    At  Tharand.  Saxony,  IV.  "97. 

Agricultural  Education  in  France,  vm  545-503. 
In  Ireland,  VIIL  567-580. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.  I,  339. 

Hnrtlih's  Plan  of  a  College  of  Husbandry.  XI.  191. 

Mechanics*  Institutes  in  England.  I.  388:  U.  713. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  \V.  Pelty,  1047.  XI.  199. 

Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X,  81.  Industrial  Scho  Is 
in  England,  I.  653.  Ireland,  I,  545.  Bcljjiiim,  I, 
384  ;  vm,  588.  Bavaria,  VDI.  510.  Nax-au.  H, 
446.    Saxony,  IV,  353, 798.  Wurtemburg,IV.  *i^9. 
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IX.    MILITARY  A.\D  RATAL  EDl'CATIOR. 


Phjtical  and  Military  Ezercitet  in  Public  Scboob  a 
National  Nece«ity,  by  E.  L.  Molioeux.  XL  5^3. 

Military  Schools  and  Education  in  Enj^laod.  IV.  808; 
XIV.  523.  France,  L  &» ;  XIL  7-274.  Hol- 
land, XrV.  241.  Pru«in,  YTT  275-399;  VIIL 
437.  RuMia,  L  383;  XIV.  503.  SwitrerUnd, 
689-710.  Sardinia,  TTTT.  455.  Austria, 
409-446,  7U.    Penia,  IL  727. 

United  States;  Military  Academy  at  Wert  Point, 
XIII,  17-48.    Refulatioos  for  Admiaion,  TTTT 


659.  Report  of  VUiton,  1863,  TTTT,  661 ;  XV, 
51.  On  tiie  Conditions  for  Admis»ion,  by  H.  Bar 
nard,  XIV.  I03-I'27.  Miliury  Aendemy  at  Nor 
wicb,  Vl.  TTTT  65.  Ea^wood  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Aniboy,  N.  J.,  TTTT,  471. 

Nar&l  and  Navifation  Scboob  in  En^nd,  XIVi 
827;  XV.  65. 

French  Naval  School  at  Brest  TTT,  263. 

United  States  Naval  Academy ;  Report  of  Viailfln, 
1864,  XV.  17-50. 


X.    PREVE^TTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDCCATIO.\. 


Edoeatioo  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 
C.  Tainsch,  XI-  77. 

Criaies  of  Children  and  their  Prevention,  L  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  iii,  813. 

Family  Training  and  Africultoral  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory Education,  L  609-634. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit.,  VL  311. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  561-818. 
Reform  Schools  in  En^^and,  TTT,  753.  In  Ireland, 
TTT.  807.  In  Scotland,  HL  801.  In  France,  IQ, 
653.  In  Holland,  m.  619.  In  lUIy,  m.  580. 
In  Switzerland,  IIL  591. 

Reformatory  Establishment  of  Dnsselthnl  Abbey, 
Prussia,  IL  231. 

Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  Isle  of  Wight,  JTT,  19. 

Wichem  and  the  Raube  Haus,  IIL  5, 10,  603 ;  IV. 
834. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  Fninea, 

m.  621-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

1.609;   IIL653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  Sutea,  IV.  f^; 

Statistics  of  State  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  States,  HL  811 ;   VIH.  3391 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grrls,  at  Lancaster,  Mav.. 

IV.  359;  XVL652. 
Mode    of    Improving    Factory    Population,    viii- 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

HL  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brusseb,  TL 

236;  IIL231. 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor.  L  384,  635 ;  n.  446; 

m.  585;  IV,  252.798;  X.  81. 


XL    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND  AND  IDIOTS. 

Account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IV.  38J. 


Statistics  of  the  Deaf,   Dumb,  Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850,  L  650. 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  States,  I.  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  L  440. 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  TTT,  347. 
Institutions  and   Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  llntiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  HL 

177;  IV.  130. 


Idiots  and  Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P> 

Brockett,  I.  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiota,  by  B» 

Seguin,  IL  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse.  IV.41& 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R  U 

in.  309. 
Insanity  ns  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Edueation.  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  591.     * 


Xn.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burgess,  IL  563. 
Christianity  in  Elducation,  from  Raumer,  yiii,  316. 
Religious  Instruction,  from  Raumer,  VII.  401. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction   in   Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association.  H.  153. 
Importance  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer.  HL  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  I.  336. 
Moral  and   Mental   Discipline,  by  Z.  Richards,  I, 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  Object  of 

Beboob,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVI.  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  IX.  19-48 :  Fellw 

berg,  HL  595 ;    Kriisi,  V.  193  ;    Lalor.  XVL  48; 

Locke,  XL  473  ;  TTTT   548;  Spencer,  XL  486. 
Aphorisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X  l^i 

xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington.  IV.  33. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  Unital 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Hieronymians;  from  Raumer,  TV.  632. 
Jesuits    and  their  Srhool*,  TTV,   455-483.     Froa 

Raumer.  V.  213  :  VL  615. 
The   Christian    Brothers,   (Freres   Chr^tieoa.)  IQ, 

437. 
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XIII.    EDrCATIOir  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALE& 


Apliormm   upon    Femnle    Education.    X  III.    233. 

Viewi of  Gerrnao  Authoritiet,  Xlll,  496. 
Sl  JennDe^Letler  to  Lseta  ou  the  Educatioo  of  her 

Iku^ter.  V.  503. 
L  Emeu.  Fenial«  Education.  IX.  635;  TTT-  721. 
EdocstioB  of  Giilt,  fntm  Raumer.  X  S^.  f^H. 
Jtaital  Edocatioa  of  Women,  by  C.  McKeen.  I.  567. 
Tiaintog  of  WefDen  for  Social  Emiiloyments,  TTT,  485. 
ft<m  of  Chanty— Mrs  JaHie«on.  TTT,  495. 
Fetnak  Adult  Education  in  Irtrl.iud,  I.  634. 
Scbtoi  fur  Girb  io  Parit,  I.  JM. 


Girls  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Boifton,  TTTT.  343. 

Female  Collefes  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  KIM,  2R7. 

New  York  Grammar  School  for  Girls,  I,  4U8.  Paeker 
Culleginte  Institute  for  Girls,  I.  579.  Young  Ladies* 
High  HchiK)!,  Providence,  R.  I.,  V,  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  YL  H5.  Mt.  Ilolyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X  G70.  Bnile\'s  Young  Ladies'  High 
School,  Boston.  TTT  435.  Ohio  Female  College. 
College  Hill,  XlTi  503.  (Girls'  High  School. 
Charleston.  8.  C,  XlTi  (320.     Vassur  College,  XI, 

55.  xvn. 


XIV.    PHY8IC\4L  EDICATION. 

Aphorisros  and  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training,  Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Schools  a  National 

^^m  75.  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XL  513. 

hjr«»c«l  Edocatioa ;    by   Raumer.  VTTT,    185.    By  Plays,  Pastimes,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

Locke,  JL  46£.    By  Lalor,  XVL  ^     By  Spen-  Bushnell.  TTTT  93. 

cer,  XL^t^  Progressive  Deveh>pment  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 


H«kh  of  Teacben.  by  Um  C.  E.  Beecher,  U,  399. 

Pl»j»icd  Exercises,  by  S.  VV.  Mason,  XIV.  61. 

.W  Cyaaastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI,  531 ;  TTT.  6G5. 


United  States,  XV.  231. 
Milit/iry  Gymnastic  School    at  VinceHoes,  France, 
XII,265. 


XV.    SIPPLEMBIKTARY,  SELF  A.\D  HOME  EDlCATIO.\. 

Hiotioo  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H.  Lyceums.  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 
land. L  3««;  n.  712 ;  HI.  241-272. 

Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Europe.  I,  370 ;  II.  214.  In 
the  United  States  in  1850,  L  300. 

Librnrios  for  Teachers  in  France,  xlii,  293.  Econ- 
omic Library,  England,  lU-  271. 

Astor  Library,  I,  648.  Boston  Public  Library,  H, 
303;  Vn,  252.  Baltimore  Public  Library,  TTT, 
226.  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  t  III.  606. 
Providence  Atheneum,  TTI,  308.  Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives,  I,  649. 

Management  of  Libraries — Edward's  Library  Manual, 
n.  210. 

Books  of  Reference,  VIII,  315. 


V«iL  XL  215. 

Adticc  Ut  Students  and  Young  Men  on  Education, 
SWies,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;    XVL  187, 216, 

2a 

'^'•aloni— .Addren  on  Christmas  Eve,  VTf,  701.    On 
•W  Vear'i,  VIL    713.     Paternal    Instructions, 

^  Education ;  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  Burton,  n.  333. 
^'i^  and  Self-education,  by  D.  Masson,  IV.  262. 
I«»el!  I^tores,  V.  439. 
Ifelai  ir»'  In«titute«.  VnT.  250. 
^n  of  r«yr«iims.  VUL  249.    The  Americaa  Ly- 
«<a^  HV.  535-558. 


XVI.    EDUCATIOIVAL  ASSOCIATiO.^& 

^aoptotioB  for  Educational  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard,    American  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  705 

XIV.3»;  XV.  819. 
^SKrieaa  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Eda- 
«ali«o,  L  3-136,  334 ;  XV.  267. 

in  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
s,  UL  i<7. 


American  Women's  Educational  Asso.,  XV.  373. 
Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVL  377. 
Boord  of  National  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 
Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV.  5S7. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X  371-450. 
Aaerirsui  AMociation  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,    College  Delegates  (New  England)  Association,  XVQ. 


Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society, 

449-486. 
LHerory  and  Scientific  Convention ;  New  York,  1830, 

XV.  221. 


XV.  237. 
Amtnna  Commoo  School  Society.  XV,  247. 
American  Education  Society,  XIV.  367. 
Aoseriean  Institute  of  instruction,  IL  19,334.    Index 
to  Lecturers  and  Subjects.  IL  241.    Memorial  on 
Srat«  ScHool  Sofierintendenee,  V,  653.    Biographi-    National  Associations,  XV,  337,  833. 
eri  ^ki^tehes  of  Presidents.  XV,  211.  National   Association    (England)    for  Promotion  of 

Asierirati  Lrreum,  XIV.  535.  Social  Science.  IV,  818. 

AaMncan  Srbool  Society.  XV.  118.  National  Convention  and  Association  of  Superintend 

Social  Scieaea  AsMciatioB,  XVL  30L  •nt»  of  Schools,  XVL  389. 
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National  Organization  of  Teachers,  by  W.  Ru««ell, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teachers*  AsMciation ;  Proceedings,  XIY. 
5-92,  593.  Its  Nature  and  ObjecU,  by  J.  D.  Phii- 
brick,  XIY.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  and   Arts, 

XV.  6L 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachers.  XIV.  807 ; 
XV.  491.    Teachers'  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Cunvocatioti,  XV.  502. 

North-Wettern  Educational  Society,  XV.  275. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  4*"9. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
S39. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  231. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  L  235;  XV.  261. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

TcACBKRs'  Associations  in  France,  XTTT.  293. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  258. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmaster*,  Eiig.,  TTT-  262. 


Teachers*  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  Tirt,  373. 

Western  Literary  Institute  ond  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XTV.  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XIV* 
397:  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Edncntional  Societies 
and  Conventions — Alabama.  XVI,  375.  Arkansas, 
XVL  381.     California.   XVL    785.    Connecticut, 

XV.  393.  Delaware,  XVI.  369.  Florid .,  XVI, 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Illinois,  XVL  149. 
Indiana,  XVI.  765.  Iowa.  XVL  *45.  Kansas, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  352.  Louisiana, 
XVL  382.  Maine.  XVI.  777.  Maryland,  XVL 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV.  507.  Michi^rnn,  XV, 
633.  Minnewta,  XVII.  Mississippi,  XVI.  381. 
Missouri,  XVL  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  *51. 
New  Jersey,  XVI,  729  New  York.  XVL  3JJ. 
477.  North  Carolino,  XVL  361.  Ohio,  VL  5J2. 
Oregon,  XVL  383.  Peimsylvania,  XV,  W7. 
Rhode  Island.  XTV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVI. 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI-  173.  Wis- 
consin, XTV.  583  ;  XVn.     District  of  Colurabia, 

XVI.  380.     West  Virginia,  XVI,  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  A\D  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  ContribuUons,  by  J.  W^  Gibbs,  II.  198 ; 

m.  101-124. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Buckbaro,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the   Anglo-Saxon,   or  the   Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  8.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Languoge  ;    Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Poie.  IIL  1^1- 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe.  IL  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Rnumer.  VH,  471. 
Early  Illustrated  School  Books.  XIII.  205.    Primers 

and   Hornbooks,  VTTT.   310.      ABC  Books  and 

Primers,  YTT  593. 


Books  of  Reference,  Vlli   315. 

American  Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Authors  and 

Books,  XnL  209,  401,  626;  XIV.  601,  751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational   Literature— Book  Notices.  L  415;  H. 

256,  737.  730 ;    IV,  261,  272,  831  ;    V,  318 ;    DC.- 

351:  XI.  319;  Xm,  223,652;  XTV,  400. 
Statistics   of    Newspa^iers    and    Periodicals    in   tim 

United  States  in  1850, 1.  651. 
Educational    PerioHicals    of   America,  L   413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English   Educational  Journals,  L   414.     French,  I» 

413.    German.  I.  413.    Italian,  IV,  tiOS. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURB. 


Defects  in  School  Constructions,  IX.  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487  ;  X.  Ci'5;  XL 
563 ;  TTT.  701 ;  YTTT  817  ;  XTV.  "^8  ;  XV. 
"82 ;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX.  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  542, 
548 ;  by  H.  Bamord,  550,  553.  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
aSb;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  559 ;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  562 ;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X, 
605.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X,  697.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X.  699 ;  by  Chambers,  702 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705:  by 
National  Society,  706;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715 ;  •  by  J.  W.  [ngraham,  for  Boston  Primary 


Schools,  718  ;  by  J.  D.  Pliilbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XL 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  ITTTT.  623;  Boston  Latin 
School.  TCTi  551 ;  Woodward  High  School.  IV. 
522 ;  Chicago  High  School.  IQ,  537 ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town.  XI.  612 ;  New  York  Free  Academy,  XIV. 
788;  Providence  Public  High  School.  XL  597; 
Norwich  Free  Academy.  IL  696 ;  St.  Louis  High 
School,  L  348. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn.  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  Collie,  L 
231 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  L  408;  Providence  Young  Ladies*  H%li 
School,  V.  14 ;  Vassar  College, 
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CuioB  tnd  Graded  Schools — Plaot,  Elevatiom,  &c., 
X563-€l:3;  Xn.701.  Union  School,  Ann  Ar 
bor,  .Mkh..  VnL  91.  Public  FkMtin;  School, 
BdtiiDore.  Y.  ^1.  lUveu  School  Buildiog,  Chi- 
offo,  TTTT  61U.  Newbeiry  Public  Schuol.  Chi- 
ea|o.  YL  ^15-  Patoam  Fiee  School,  Newburyport, 
Umm^  TTTT  61&  Public  Schools  No.  30  and  No. 
33.  New  York  City.  VL  584.  School  House*  in 
PUladelphia,  XUL^n-  Graded  School.  Sinicoe, 
I^-  C^  ?IIL  67B-  Uaion  Public  School,  YpsiJanti, 
Ukh^  IV.  7H0.    Norwich  Central  Scbo.il.  IL  6M. 

Crvnmar  Scboola—Plaos.  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
Botton.  VL  518.  Dwigbt  Grammar  School,  Boa- 
Un.  IV.  7(9.  FiAMoth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Gnmmar  School  for  Girls,  I.  409.  Central  Hiffa 
8cbool,  Pbiladolphia,  L  92 ;  TTTT  831.  Grammar, 
PruTtdeaee,  XL  ^tfS,  5M.  PrescoU  Grammar, 
IVL'll. 

Konaal  Schoob— PhuM,  Elevations.  &e.  Illioois  State 
Normal  t*rka>l.  IV.  774.  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
i»l  SehuU.  in.  ifi^-  Miiseaehusetts  State  Normal 
MttM  at  Westfield.  TTT.  653.  New  York  Bute 
Normal  School,  TTTT  530.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  ^hoob,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  high  Normal 
iMwol,  Charleston,  S.  C,  TTTT  (h20.  Normal  and 
Mow  skhools  at  Toronto.  U.  C,  XIV.  488.  Os- 
■«go  Trsiniog  School.  XVL  213.  New  BriUin,  X. 
SI-  Bru^ewater  Normal  School.  XVL  466.  Fra- 
■Wfhatn,  XVL  469.     Salem,  XVL  470. 

^iil<le  Library.  Boston,  VIL  352.  Cooper  Scientific 
I'nioo,  N .  Y.,  L  659:  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
ISH.  Yale  College  in  1764,  V.  722.  American 
AtfloiB  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct,  L 
M.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in.  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbecilca.  Syra- 
o».  17. 416.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Hall.  IV.  781. 
HttTvd  HaU.  V.  530.     Yale  College,  1764,  V.  723. 


Apparatus  for  Physical  Exercise,  IX,  530 ;  XL  539; 

Xn.  677 :  fur  iUustraUuo,  XIV.  560. 
Black bimrcl    and    wail-surface,  IX,  546,  563;    X. 

739;  XVI.  575. 
Cmyons,  how  made.  XVL  574. 
Dedicntory  Exercises  and  Addresses,  HL  193 ;   IX, 
63:J:  Xm.  836;  V.648;  XIL6&5:  TTTT  Mg; 
XVL  453 ;  L  645,  047. 
Drawiug-rooro  and  Desks,  X,  554  ;  TTV,  795 ;  XVL 

722. 
Furniture  for  Schools,  DL  551 ;  X,  754  ;  TTT  687  ; 
Defvctive  Construction.  IX.  492,  518 ;    XL  537  ; 
Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  TTTT    656;    MoU's  Re- 
volving Sent,  X.  563. 
Library  of  Reference,  L  739 ;  IX.  545. 
Location  and  Playground,  IX,  493,  503,  507,  510, 

527,542;  X.731. 
Privies  and  Facilities  for  Cleanliness,  IX.  590,  539; 

X.  728;  XL  607  ;  TTTT  853. 
Warming.  IX.  546.  552 ;  X.  705, 737 ;  XL  584, 506 ; 

XIL832;  XVI,  579.713. 
Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.    In  School 
Houses,  IX.  563.  547.  568;    X.  724 ;    TTTT  613, 
832,858;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  7b2;  XVL  716,  787. 
Ornamentation,  X.  731;    Mrs.  Sigourney  on,  733; 

Salem  High  School,  XIV.  804  ;  IX.  543. 
Specificntions.  Terms  of.  X.  733 ;  TTT  708. 
SeaU  and  Desks,  Arrangement  of,  IX.551 ;  XI.  583; 
XnL  656;  Octagonal  PUn,  XVL  728;  Barnard's 
plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 
Size  of  boikling,  XVI.  710. 
Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard,  XVL  700. 
Furnaces,    XVI.   579,  582;    Hot-water    apparatus, 

XVL  713. 
Rules  for  Cara  of  School-house,  XIII   851,  857;   for 
use  of  Funiaoes,  XV.  803 ;    setting  furnace,  XVL 
584. 


EDUCATIONAL  BiliDOWMENTS  AND  BENEFACTORS. 


**^  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tioosl  Purposes,  to  1854,  L  302 ;  XVIL  65. 

^of  Beoefactioaa  to  Harvard  University,  IX,  139. 

^  of  Ueceased  Benefactors  of  Yale  College,  X.  693. 

(wsa  Edoeational  Charities.  VUL  528 ;  IX,  606. 

^i«Joal  Benefactors.  Samuel  Applcton.  TTT  403. 
1 1  aad  W.  B.  A»tor.  L  638.  Joshua  Bates,  VIL 
^.  John  Bromfield,  V.  521.  Nicholas  Brown, 
IIIS9.  PeterCooper,  IV.  526.  Thomas  Dowse, 
m  384;   IX.  355.    Mrs.   Blandina  Dudley,  II. 

ML    Ednond  Dwight,  IV.  5.    Peter  Faneuil.  IX. 

Ml   Paol Fanam, TTT,  307.    John  Green,  xiii 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  523.  Edward  Hopkins, 
IV.  668.  John  Hughes,  IV.  520.  William  Law- 
rence, n.  33.  John  Lowell.  V.  427.  Theodore 
Lyman,  X.  5.  James  M(;Gill,  VIL  188.  S.J. 
North.  VL  104.  George  Peabody,  I.  237  ;  IL  642; 
TTT.  226.  T.  H.  Perkins,  L  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  xiii  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VL  66.  Henry  Todd,  IV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VL  223.  Matthew  Vassar,  XL  53. 
James  Wadsworth.  V.  389.  David  Watkinson,  IV, 
837.  Samuel  Williston,  H,  173.  William  Wood- 
ward, IV.  530.    Elihu  Yale,  V,  715. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AeGyvneopQ,  or  Mechanical  Paradox,  11.338.   Ez- 
flBBatioii  of  the  Gyroecope,  by  E.  8.  Soell,  IL  70L 
Treatise  apoo  the  Gyroscope,  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard, 
in.537;IV.589;  V.399. 
Lmsc's  PnoUog  Pie«,  IX.  636^ 

Edncatsooal  Usea  of,  IX.  63SL 
of  Zoology,  IX.  U. 


Indexes.    Vol.L«.-x«.;   n.749;   m.  glO;  IV. 

839;  V.851;  VL  317,623;  VIL  723;  VIIL68I; 

IX.  637;   X.  703;    XL  613;   XII.  731;   XIIL 

865;  XIV.  817;   XV.  829 ;  XVL  791. 

General  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  V.,  V.  857.    

Classified  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  XVI..  XVIL  17- 

40. 
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Abbot,  Benjamin.  71.  80. 
AbboU.  Gorbam  D..  XVL  QOa 
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HISTORICAL   DEYELOPUENT. 


Ix  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785, 
respecting  "  the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  **  sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  "  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  drc,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground,  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  government 
should  be  located.     And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  sobfeqnent  recoiDBien<ktioiis  bv  President  Washington,  the 
piwer  to  encourage  agricnltare,  trade,  manafikrtares,  and  edocation, 
was  understood  bj  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  claui^  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  '^to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  coomion  defense  and  general  welfisLre  of  the 
United  States." 

6B0BGK  WASBISGTOW. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  oflBcer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Bouses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;''  '*the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  "the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home;"  "facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add : — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  ajrree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothinjf  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci-  | 
ence  and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  ' 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measuR^s  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
sion so  immcMhately  from  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tionably  e«.Hential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
Vflriouj*  ways :  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people;  and  by  teadiing  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  nect^ssary  exerci:>e  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  thoHe  reuniting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
tho  laJHt,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
witli  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whether  this  dc^sirable  object  will  bo  the  best  promoted  by  affording  aid  to 
BominaricM  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  ui  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  Tth,  1796, 
after  rcfcirring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and 
enabled  bj  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation" — he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully 
sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to 
national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country  contains  many 
aemiiiaries  of  learning  liiglily  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  dififerent 
<iepartmcuts  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  coutemphited,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  aud  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
pur  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  aud  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  siiould  be,  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
te'  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
It  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

^Q  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
^ptember  1st,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
^^ce  ia  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  "that  another  subject  (which  in 
^y  ^tiraation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also ;" — 

.  \  mean  education  generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and 
^^'ng  jiiat  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment 
Of  a  university ;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
^iVG  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  84'ieuces,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
?^"^i"e  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  onlj^  be 
instructed  in  tlie  theory  and  principles,  but  (thus  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  where  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
y^'^T.  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  nalitm  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
"'^y  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  higlu'St  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
^''at  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  fri(»nd8liips  are  formed,  and  habits  es- 
tablished, that  will  stick  by   one,    the  youth,   or  young  men  from  ditferent 
parts  of  the  United  St^ites  w^ould  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
dL^'over  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  ag:iiiist  another  part:^-of  course  sentiments 
of  raore  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  from  it. 
What  but  mixing  of  people  from  diftVreiit  ]>urts  of  the  United  Sti^tes  during 
tiie  war  rubbed  off  those  impressions  ?    A  century,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in  arms  did ; 
hut  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be 
eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  early  life, — who  in  aU  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  coansela 
of  tliis  country  in  a  more  advanced  st^ige  of  it. 
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To  «h*'>v  that  thH  ii  no  new  idea  of  mine.  I  vaaj  appeal  to  my  eftrir  commu- 
n^^ation.^.  :o  Cootp^eses :  azmI  to  prove  bow  seriooslj  I  hiTe  reflected  on  it  since, 
and  bow  v<!rLl  disposed  I  hare  been,  and  sdll  am.  to  contiibate  mj  aid  toward 
carrjinz  ''m:  measore  into  effect  I  enclose  roa  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  th'r  <>  iVrriTtor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copr  of  the  resolTes  of  the  legialatare  of 
that  ?Hat«  in  cooseqoeDce  thereof 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doabt  that  tliis  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in 
erxapl^'e  operation,  which  it  certdinlj  will  be  in  ks  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling:  a  rear,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
ibnd.  The  proprieion  of  the  Federal  Oct  have  talked  of  doing  something 
hand^^me  towards  it  likewise ;  and  if  Coo^^rtgss  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  Land«  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  oif  the  most  permanent 
and  in  -r^asing  sort,  might  be  ao  established  as  to  inrite  the  ablest  professors  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it 

Id  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  jou  think  the  idea  of  a  universitr  had  better  be  resenred  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
that  pfMod :  but  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pray  you.  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  you  have 
been  furnished:  looking  at  the  same  time  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
8^orul  spe^h  to  the  first  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time;  and  thw,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  a-t  I  Wrint  to  express  now.  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  stibject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

I  mn«.-h  question  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  bettor  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sea'H;  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  m^  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  some  .shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  political 
lif/j.  My  object  in  proposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  was  to  set  the  people  rumi- 
nating^ on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
H  to  pass. 

In  bis  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  .structtire  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
tho  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon ;  or,  indeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28th  of  January,  1795,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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Gbstlemxs — ^A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  nnlvereity  in  the  Federal  City 
has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  conversation ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commence  this  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  alwajTS  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regrret  with  me, 
that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and 
Bosceptible  minds,  from  being  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  other  political  systems,  before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  liberal  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  as  private  life ;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of 
great  magnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  Grom  local 
drcumstances. 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  m  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  the  endowment  of  it 

"What  annuity  will  arise  firom  these  fifty  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  full 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
^ith  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
iicqQainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been 
>t  a  l(hi8  to  whom  I  should  make  this  commimication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
<^Qrse.  IfJ  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
^y  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
p®  80  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  mediiun  for  disclosing  these  my 
^tentioDs ;  because  it  appears  necessary,  that  tlie  funds  for  the  establishment 
*^d  support  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
^  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

h  February,  1795,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Mooticello  a 
^^tter  to  President  Washington,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
^Ivernois,  and  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
^J'Und,  to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States,  and  establish 
^6re  a  University,  "  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
P^tory  to  the  principal  one  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  fur 
Mie  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor.'*  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
^  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
^th  modifications,  will  give  **  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  Sclat, 
^  such  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  other 
parts  of  America." 

The  composition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  tliink  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  sliould  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1795 : — 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  w^here  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  wlience  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  api>lication  of  M.  D'lvcrnois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons ;  among  others,  because  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  levehng  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratieal  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  lide,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged ;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  Ukely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  tlie  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off"  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  hnpair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  1795,  Washington  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia : — 

Sib: — Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to  submit  to 
my  disposal  lifty  shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River 
Company,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
worthy  of  public  regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of 
erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious 
danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  political  systems  those 
who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be 
entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will 
be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truth,  pliilantliropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  hai?  been  represented,  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is 
couti^ni plated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble eiidvjwments.  This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient 
to  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
the  Federal  District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I 
have  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming'  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that 
the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a  simUnr  object 
In  «K>me  part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected 
at  such  place  us  tiiey  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university,  is  an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to 
be  chosen.  Tlie  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
pflFS  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a 
due  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred 
on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided ;  and  I  have  been  constrained  from  concentering  them  in  the  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a 
(treat  good,  in  which  slie  will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  \sf  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body,  at  their  next  seswion,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James  River 
shares  to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have  favored 
me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
*  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  communicated  to  the  Assembly  at 

their  next  session,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed : — 

• 

Ik  the  House  op  Delegates,  December  Ist,  1795. 

Wliereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
prejudices  di.sadvantageou8  to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 

RtMilved,  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  River  and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  token 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  great,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  services  he  had  rcn« 
dered  to  this  Commonwealtli,  to  the  CJnited  States,  and  the  world  at  large,  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it  was  their  wish  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  ho  might  think  best ;  and  whcren.<). 
the  present  Greneral  Assembly  retain  tlie  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism ; 

Resolved^  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  bo 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principle  unfriendly  to  republican 
government,  and  to  itte  irtte  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  natui-e  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.     Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  estabhahed  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it ;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  bo  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

We  shall  continue  this  Historical  Development  of  the  National 
Aspects  of  Education  through  successive  administrations,  down  to 
the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session — with  a  notice  of  which 
we  introduce  p.  speech  from  Gen.  Garfield  on  the  subject 
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Speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  op 
Representatives,  June  8th,  1866,  on  a  Bill  "To  Estab- 
lish A  National  Bureau  of  Education,"  reported  by 
THE  Select  Committee*  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  general  diflcnssion  of  the  bill,  the  previous  question 
ipoQ  the  bill  and  the  pending  amendments  was  demanded  and  seconded,  and 
the  main  question  ordered ; 

Mr.  GARFIELD  spoke  as  follows :  I  did  intend  to  make  a  some- 
what elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  select  committee 
i^commended  the  passage  of  this  hill ;  but  I  know  the  anxiety  that 
inany  gentlemen  feel  to  have  this  debate  concluded,  and  to  allow  the 
private  bills  now  on  the  calendar  and  set  for  this  day,  to  be  disposed 
<)C  and  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  of  this  session.  I 
^U,  therefore,  abandon  my  original  purpose  and  restrict  myself  to  a 
hrief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument,  and  leave 
the  decision  with  the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion 
^  the  bill  will  not  be  construed  into  a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in 
hnportance  to  any  measure  before  the  House ;  for  I  know  of  none 
that  has  a  nobler  object,  or  that  more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this 
nation. 

I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
Evolved  in  this  bilL  The  very  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of 
P-cuniary  and  personal  interest  we  have  in  our  schools  shows  the  neces- 
8rtv  of  such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
^y  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition 
^  the  whole  country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from 
^rioiw  sources  and  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  I  am  satis- 
htd,  however,  that  they  are  far  below  the  truth. 

Evpn  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  education!)!  statistics  of  the 

*Ti]^  i  oinDiitt««  Mvnfistfid  of  Garfield  of  Ohio,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Bouttrell  of 
^luacbuRettt,  Doimeily  ofMiniMtota,  Moaltoa  of  Illinoia,  Qoodjearof  New  Yorlc,  and  lUudall, 
^  Iftwujlwmaim. 
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Census  Bureau,  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  115,224  common  schools,  500,000  school  officers,  150,241 
teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars ;  thus  showing  that  more  than  six 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Not  only  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thus 
engaged,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  fifty-three 
million  acres  of  public  lands  to  fourteen  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance  of  1785,  it 
was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thirty-6ixth  of 
all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  held 
forever  sacred  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  it  was  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  given  in  the 
United  States  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We 
have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to 
any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete  school  statistics  from  only 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  what- 
ever from  the  remaining  nineteen.     In  those  seventeen  States  there 
are  90,835  schools,  190,000  teachers,  5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,- 
000  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.     Notwithstanding  the  great  expend- 
itures entailed  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by 
taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
tax,   imposed  for   State  purposes,  is  for   the  support  of  common 
schools.     And  yet,  gentlemen   are   impatient  because  we  wish  to 
occupy  a  short  time  in  considering  this  bill ! 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  common-places  so  familiar 
to  every  gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational  forces  should 
be  in  such  perfect  activity  as  at  the  present  day. 

Ignorance — stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the 
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great  disfranchised  class — the  pariahs  of  political  and  social  life — ^are 
indeed  ignorant,  mere  inert  masses,  moved  upon  and  controlled  by 
the  intelligent  and  cultivated  aristocracy.  Any  unrepresented  and 
ix)pelessly  disfranchised  class  in  a  government  will  inevitably  be 
struck  with  intellectual  paralysis.  Our  late  slaves  afford  a  sad 
illustration. 

But  among  the  represented  and  voting  classes  of  this  country, 
where  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  every  man  is  a  political 
power  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  little  of  the  inertia  of  ignorance. 
The  alternatives  are  not  education  or  no  education ;  but  shall  the 
power  of  the  citizen  be  directed  aright  towards  industry,  liberty,  and 
patriotism,  or,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  false  theories  and  evil 
influences,  shall  it  lead  him  continually  downward  till  it  ruin  both 
him  and  the  government  ? 

If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  integrity  he  will 
be  educated  in  the  school  of  vice  and  iniquity.  "We  are,  therefore, 
afloat  on  the  sweeping  current ;  we  must  make  head  against  it,  or 
we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of  destinies. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  1,218,311  free  white 
uihabitants  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 
<»uld  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of  those  were  American-bom 
citizens.  One-third  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annually  thrown 
npon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
uneducated,  and  the  gloomy  total  has  been  swelled  by  the  4,000,000 
slaves  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  confront  by  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civilization.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?  An  American  citizen  can  give  but  one  answer. 
We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  light  of  our  public  schools.  We 
must  make  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they 
will  drag  us  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.  Does  not  this 
question  rise  to  the  full  height  of  national  importance  and  demand 
the  best  efforts  of  statesmanship  to  adjust  it  ?    Mr.  Mann  has  well  said : 

**  That  legislators  and  rulers  are  responsible. 

"  In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  a 
fftatesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people 
in  all  of  his  plans  of  administration. 

•*  He  mpy  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy, 
JorLspnidence,  and  by  these  he  may  claim,  in  other  countries,  the  elevated  rank 
of  a  statesman,  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  an 
American  statesman.^ 
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Grentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it 
will  result  in  great  expense  to  the  government.  Whether  an  enter- 
prise is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a  relative  question,  to  be 
determined  by  the  importance  of  its  object. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses  ?  la 
1832  we  organized  a  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  have  expended 
millions  upon  it.  Its  officers  have  triangulated  thousands  of  miles  of 
our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays  and  harbors,  and 
carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  from  our 
northern  boundary  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  have  established  eight  hundred  tidal 
stations  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  tlkc  tides.  We  have  expended 
vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts, 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonderful 
intellectual  empire  which  incloses  within  its  domain  the  fate  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  of  this  republic  ?  The  children  of  to-day  will 
be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny  in  1900, 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  Observatory  where  tha 
movements  of  the  stars  are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated, 
and  chronometers  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  thi& 
Observatory  we  pay  one  third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  those  intellectual  lights 
which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national 
firmament  ? 

We  have  established  a  Light-House  Board  who  are  employing  all 
the  aids  of  science,  to  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the 
beacons  upon  our  shores ;  they  are  placing  buoys  as  way-marks  to 
guide  ships  safely  into  our  harbors.  Will  you  not  create  a  light-house 
board  to  set  up  beacons  for  the  coming  generation,  not  as  lights  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them  ? 

We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  and  other  countnes. 
We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to  explore  the  Amazon  and 
the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
copper  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior ;  to  gather  and  publish  the  great  facts 
of  science,  and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature. 
Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum  of  §13,000  to  collect  and  record  the 
intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements  that  lie  behind  all 
material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing  ? 
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We  have  paid  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  survey  of 
the  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a 
great  cost  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
charts.  The  money  for  these  purposes  was  freely  expended,  and  now, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $13,000  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts,  and  warned 
a^inst  increasing  our  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  ob- 
jection with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  this  hall  of  legislation. 

We  have  established  a  Patent  Office  where  are  annually  accumu- 
lated thousands  of  models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people. 
Will  you  make  no  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  that 
shall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  Fts  controller  ?  Will  you 
bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  engine,  and  ignore  the  engineer  ?  I 
will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that 
money  paid  for  education  is  the  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  build  jails ;  that  icliool 
Ijouses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.  A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fifty  years  ago  would  have  saved 
09  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  less  sum  may  save 
our  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity.  ^ 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agri- 
ttiltural  interests  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in 
l»a«bandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something  for  the 
fiuTOer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day  ? 

As  man  is  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  spirit  is  nobler 
than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important 
than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest. 

The  genius  of  our  government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  com- 

polsory  system  of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of 

Europe.     There  are   States   in  this  Union,  however,  which  have 

1 /opted  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.     It  is  for  each 

State  to  determine.     A  distinguished  gentleman  from   Rhode  Island 

M  m<*  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in   that   State  that  every  child 

within   its  borders  shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  child 

Suili  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and   sent  to  school.     It 

nay  l>e  well  for  other  States  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  but  probably 

t.'ie  gi.-neral  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     Whether  it  has 

llw?  right  of  compulsory  control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bill. 

I>ut  wc  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country, 
of  letting  in  light  on  subjects,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of 
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public  opinion.  If  it  could  be  published  annually  from  this  capitol, 
through  every  school  district  of  the  United  States,  that  there  are 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools  ;  and  if 
their  records  could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  States  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  States  that 
have  a  conmion  school  system,  the  mere  statement  of  the  fad 
would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  the 
delinquent  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to-day  to  point  to  that  in  my 
own  State  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  I  would  not  point  to  any  of  the 
flaming  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the  heroic  men  and  the  bril' 
liant  officers  she  gave  to  the  late  contest:  I  would  not  point  to  an]f 
of  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  tc 
her  common  schools ;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the 
great  struggle  of  five  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  she 
has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  public  schools.  J 
do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  highei 
institutions  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  fifiy-iwo  pei 
cent  of  Che  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  from  th< 
war  tax  and  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has  been  foi 
the  support  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  the  schools  of  Cincin 
nati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  State,  if  I  desired  i 
stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  thirteei 
thousand  school  houses  and  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  thi 
schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $3,000,000  she  has  paid  fo 
schools  during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  th« 
proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill-^the  States  an 
doing  well  enough  now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle 
every  State  has  come  up,  that  has  secured  a  good  system  of  commoi 
schools.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Not 
withstanding  the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn — 

**  That  which  makes  a  gpod  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wia 
dom  and  virtue  ;  qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inherit 
ance  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  whicl 
spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost,^* 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master  builder  incorporated  this  sentimeo 
in  his  "  framework  of  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  th 
governor  and  council  '*  to  establish  and  support  public  schools ;"  noi 
withstanding  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  first  hour  he  became 
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citizen  of  PennsjlTania,  inculcated  the  value  of  useful  knowledge  to 
every  human  being  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  his  personal  and 
pecuniary  efiTort  did  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  Philadelphia ; 
notwithstanding  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  obligatory 
upon  the  Legislature  to  foster  the  education  of  the  citizens ;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  was  not  tiU  1833-34  that  a  system  of  common 
schools,  supported  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  State,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  was  established 
by  law ;  and  although  the  law  was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  so  foreign  was  the 
idea  of  public  schools  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  odious  was  the 
idea  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor  who  were  to  be 
specially  benefited,  weresodeluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor 
for  its  repeal. 

Many  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nominations,  and 
others,  although  nominated,  lost  their  election.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 
sesiiion  of  1835  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  its  repeal 
and  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  by  themselves.  In  the  darkest 
bour  of  the  debate,  when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the 
system  were  filing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
one  of  its  early  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  State^ 
felt  the  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  inflict,  like  a 
Itnife  in  his  bosom ;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be 
benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  though  he  should  share 
ife  burdens,  he  would  only  partake  with  every  citizen  in  its  blessings ; 
one  who  had  voted  for  the  orginal  law  although  introduced  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  his  vote 
before  an  angry  and  unwilling  constituency ;  this  man,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  threw  himself  into  the  conflict,  and  by 
bis  eomest  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  noble 
system  of  common  schools  to  Pennsylvania. 

1  doubt  if,  at  this  hour,  after  the  thirty  years  crowded  full  of  suc- 
cessful labors  at  the  bar,  before  the  people,  and  in  halls  of  legis- 
lation, the  venerable  and  distinguished  member  [Mr.  Stevens],  who 
now  represents  a  portion  of  Ihe  same  State  in  this  House,  can  recall 
any  speech  of  his  life  with  half  the  pleasure  he  does  that,  for  no 
measure  with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  fraught  with 
bles^in^  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  to  homes  innu- 
merable. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his  brave  speech,  and  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  passages  I  have  marked : 
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"  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  jou,  bom  in  another,  in  a  distant 
State;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever  will  dwell 
within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your 
honor  and  your  interest ;  yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardent- 
ly desire  above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her  intellectual, 
as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources,  high  above  all  her  confederate 
rivals.  How  shameful  then,  would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons,  to  feel  lets 
so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her  soil,  their  ftiends  and 
relatives  enjoy  her  present  prosperty,  and  their  descendants,  for  long  ages  to 
come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her  glory  or  her  Infamy ! "  •  • 

"  In  giving  this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by 
bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  tne  rich,  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher  by  pointing, 
if  yon  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upon  your  foot- 
steps. Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a  theater  on  which  you  may 
acquire  it."  *  *  ♦ 

"  Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or 
philanthropist,  sustain  this  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of 
the  hero,  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is 
the  war-club  and  battle-axe  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
was  the  keen  cimeter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through 
inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  education,  or  from  unwill- 
ingness to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero.** 

He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1834,  and  more  than  anj  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving 
from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded  and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system 
of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools  havB  been  built 
by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  attended  the  public  scliools  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864-65, 
and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  tlie  year 
1864,  was  nearly  three  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  sixteen 
thousand  teachers. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so 
honorably  with  the  original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of 
such  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  and  maintain  thorough  and  comprehensive 
systems  of  education. 
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This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  publicists 
and  political  economists.  They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  *<  De- 
mand and  Supply  "  docs  not  apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the 
most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of  lamez  fatre  as  a  sound 
maxim  of  political  philosophy,  admit  that  governments  must  interfere 
b  aid  of  education.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  risinsr 
generation  to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We 
must  ourselves  discover  and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for 
siippl3ring  them  has  forever  passed.    John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

"But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in 
ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  i^r  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
thffiie  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human 
beings.    The  uncultivated  can  not  be  judges  of  cultivation. 

"  Tho?e  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  usually  desire  it  least, 
&nd  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  *heir  own 
iighu.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not 
*»ein(»  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requir- 
ing improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of 
what  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
iuiy  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well  intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilized  government  may  think,  without  presumption,  that  it  does,  or  ought  to 
possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community  which  it 
rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and 
better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  select. 

"Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  prin- 
ciple that  the  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to 
^hich  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  necessarily  or  uni- 
versally extend. 

"With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules  may, 
I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  farther.     There  are  certain  primary  ele- 
ments and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
til  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should  acquire  during  childhood.    If 
their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for 
them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty; 
toward  the  children  themselves,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community 
generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow  citizens.     It  is,  therefore,  an  allowable 
fxercU^e  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  'egal  obligation  of  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  children.     This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  with- 
out taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible 
to  them,  either  gratuitously    r  at  a  trifling  expense." 

This  Ls  the  testimony  of  economic  science.     I  trust  the  statesmen 
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of  this  Congress  will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble 
a  theme  for  their  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
especially  of  modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  a  few  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the 
human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their  company  I  can  not  wander  far  from 
the  truth.     I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their  counsel. 

In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  Waif  to  establish  a  Free  CommoH" 
wealth,  John  Milton  said : 

"  To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  meud  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not 
without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  justice ;  not  to  admire 
wealth  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ;  to  place  every  one  nis 
private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace,  liberty  and  safety.'* 

England's  most  venerable  living  statesman.  Lord  Brougham,  en- 
forced the  same  truth  in  these  noble  words : 

**  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care '  Be  well  assured  that 
the  contempt  lavished  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  dis- 
puted on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering 
at  the  gate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  uni- 
versal scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman, — suffer  the  parent 
of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who 
covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on 
which  he  preys, — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence, 
that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty 
speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting 
professors  to  your  selfish  purposes  I 

*^Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — in  the  eye  of  some 
insignificant.  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array." 

Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted 
his  work  with  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words  : 

*^  Tlie  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  *  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,'  banners  flyiug,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music 
pe:iling,  10  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain.  Xot  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  Ho  meditates  and 
prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  ho  slowly  gathers 
aro'.md  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution  ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly, 
advances  in  his  humble  path  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
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the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of 
Tioe.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  bat 
it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won." 

The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  government  of  France, 
the  noblest  and  jnost  valuable  work  of  his  life,  has  left  us  this  valu- 
able testimony . 

'*  Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
flodal  stability.  As  every  principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice 
and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop  their  understand- 
ings and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government 
and  secure  its  stability.*^ 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise 
counsel : 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.*' 

In  his  Inaugural  Message,  when  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair, 
the  elder  Adams  said : 

"  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions m  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  an  equal 
boDor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters 
iQd  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America 
ud  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — ^great  is  liberty — great  is  humanity — and 
thej  must  and  will  prevaiL^* 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language  : 

"The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance.'* 

1  shall  conclude  the  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of 
Edward  Everett: 

*'  I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind 
for  improvement  than  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth, 
nor  how  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  education  than  to  say,  it  does 
that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  bodv,  when  it  receives  the  care  and 
oourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health  and  strength. 

**  From  this  comparison  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  of 
education.     It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust. 

*'  What !  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger !  pamper  his  limbs  and 
starve  his  faculties  I 
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"  Plant  the  earth,  oover  a  tiioumnd  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue 
the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  oat  your  wheat  fields  across 
the  pUins  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within 
you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What ! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain 
unadorned  and  naked  I 

"  What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your 
dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  Qod  has  kindled,  which  He  has 
intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  ixtto  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ;  permit  it, 
I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out ! " 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  sud,  and*  so 
few  things  done  by  our  national  statesmen  in  fiivor  of  education.  If 
we  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Gkirmany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems 
after  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of 
Hamburg  have  existed  more  than  1,000  years.  The  earliest  school 
codes  were  framed  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1565,  and  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established 
systems  of  schools,  more'  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system 
of  any  State  of  the  American  union.  Their  systems  embraced  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws 
expressed  it,  "  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  It  is  a  sufficient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character 
that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer  said  of  his  official  duties : 

**  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant-child  as  a 
being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  a  christian  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide/' 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation 
which  she  had  lately  conquered;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to 
provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of  her  people,  she  sent  the  phil- 
osopher Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
Bchoob  of  those  States.  Guizot  was  made  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  held  the  office  from  1832  to  1837.    In  1833  the  report 
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of  Cousin  was  published,  and  the  educational  system  of  France  was 
established  on  the  Prussian  model. 

No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  more  honor  upon  Guizot 
than  his  five  years'  work  for  the  schools  of  France.  The  fruits  of 
his  labors  were  not  lost  in  the  revolutions  that  followed.  The  present 
emperor  is  giving  his  best  efforts  to  the  perfection  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
more  honorable  and  desirable  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  obtained 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
which  exhibits  the  present  state  of  education  in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and 
lyceums,  65,832  pupils,  in  the  secondary  schools,  200,000,  and  in  the 
primary  or  conunon  schools,  4,720,234. 

Besides  the  large  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  the  imperial 
government  appropriated,  during  the  year  1865,  2,349,051  francs  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  professions  in  France,  and  the  govern- 
ment offers  prizes,  and  bestows  honors  upon  the  successful  instructor 
of  children.  During  the  year  1865,  1,154  prizes  were  distributed  to 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

An  order  of  honor,  and  a  medal  worth  250  francs,  is  awarded  to 
the  best  teacher  in  each  commune. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  his  profession,  the  teacher  is 
retired  on  half  pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  pensioned  for 
We.  In  1865,  there  were  4,245  teachers  on  the  pension  list  of 
Prance.  The  Minister  says  in  his  report :  "  The  statesmen  of  France 
bave  determined  to  show  that  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those 
'^ho  serve  her  even  in  obscurity." 

Since  1862,  10,243  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have 
been  established,  and  they  now  contain  1,117,352  volumes,  more  than 
a  third  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  imperial  government. 
Haifa  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  children  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  France  to  afford  the 
means  of  education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our 
own,  we  can  not  accuse  ourselves  so  much  of  illiberality,  as  of  reck- 
less folly  in  the  application  of  our  liberality  to  the  support  of  schools. 
No  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  To  four- 
teen States  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  school's,  83,000 
aquare  miles  of  land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  two 
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such  Stakes  as  Ohio.  But  how  has  this  bountiful  appropriation  been 
applied  ?  Tliis  chapter  in  our  history  has  never  been  written.  No 
member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate ;  no  executive  officer  of  the 
government  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  did  know,  what  disposition 
has  been  made  of  this  immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  report  to  Congress  what  lands  have 
been  given  to  schools,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  giving,  let 
us,  at  least,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its 
beneficent  results. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  education  of  American 
youth ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which  demand  at  this  time, 
an  increase  of  our  educational  forces  ;  the  failure  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  establish  school  systems ;  the  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passed  in  achieving  success,  and  the  humiliating 
contrast  between  the  action  of  our  government,  and  those  of  other 
nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  can  not  close  without 
referring  to  the  bearing  of  tliis  measure  upon  the  peculiar  work  of 
this  Congress. 

When  the  history  of  the  XXXIX  Congress  is  written,  it  will  be 
recorded  that  two  great  purposes  inspired  it,  and  made  their  impress 
upon  all  its  efforts,  viz :  to  build  up  free  States  on  the  ruins  of 
slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chaos.  He  said, 
"  let  there  be  light."  Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building 
up  free  States  without  expelling  the  darkness  in  which  slavery 
shrouded  them?  Shall  w^e  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  and 
make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ? 

I  share  most  fully  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  give  my 
most  cordial  support  to  its  policy ;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure  unless  it  makes  the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  uds 
him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United  States  to  perfect  the 
work  now  begun. 

The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public 
law,  because  it  destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm  the  rich  fields  of  the  Nether 
lands.  Shall  this  government  do  nothing  to  foster  and  strengthen 
those  educational  agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  genera- 
tion from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulwari^ 
of  liberty-  and  law  ? 
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I  know  that  this  measure  presents  few  attractions  to  those  whose 
chief  work  is  to  watch  the  political  movements  that  relate  only  to 
nominating  conventions  and  elections.  The  mere  politician  will  see 
in  it  nothing  valuable,  for  the  millions. of  children  to  be  benefited  by 
it,  can  give  him  no  votes. .  But  I  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for 
the  fotnre  safety  and  glory  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  tempo- 
rary advantage,  to  aid  in  giving  to  education  the  public  recognition 
and  active  support  of  the  Federal  government. 


The  final  action  of  the  House  on  the  bill  was  not  reached  till  the  19th  of  June, 
vbcD  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  PC 
veu  to  44  nays,  with  the  following  title  and  provisions 

AX  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMEXT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  II<niw  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congrens  assembled^  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
EtatLstics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
KTeral  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  ana  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
Ruintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

•Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  1  resi- 
dent, b?  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  department  here- 
in wtablbihed,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
nicnt,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
*ho  shall  receive  a  sjilary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
<^k'rk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said  ?  « 
cliiltg  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
ftoner  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
ofEdacation  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
liis  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  ana 
'^commendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  tliid  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
i^rants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
*hich  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
tcerefroni,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
'irtermined. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorixed  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
department  herein  established. 

The  Hill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
£ciary,  who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
00  the  26th  of  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  subftitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
iras  passed  without  division  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  the  2d.  On  the  1 1th  of  March,  Hbnrt  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President 
JoH5}^ON,  on  the  16th  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and 
on  the  17th  entered  on  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Education. 


( SnetAL  CmcoLAB, 


No.  *. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  NATIONAL  LAND  GRANTS, 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PT7RP0SES. 


U.  S.  Depabtmekt  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
(Addraned  to  the  Goveroor  of  each  State.) 

Sm :  The  Act  to  establifib  the  Department  of  Education  requires  the  Com- 
missioner "to  present  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  laud  made  by  Con- 
gress to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  same."  As  sufficient  data  can  not  be  obtained  here  for  the  required  re- 
port, the  Commissioner  takes  the  liberty  to  apply  to  you  for  such  statements 
and  printed  documents  as  will  enable  him  to  present  for  your  State  the 

1.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  Public  Schools. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  sales. 
Present  capital  of  School  Fund. 

Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unpold. 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

2.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  University. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  sales. 
Present  capital  of  University  Fund. 
*     Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
•  Number  of  acres  unsold. 
.  "^  v.:      f      Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

3.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges. 
Number  of  acR's  sold. 

Total  amount  realized  from  sales  to  date. 
Annual  proceeds  of  the  same  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 
Estimated  value  thereof 
4  Number  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  any  pu^ 
pose  not  specified  above,  which  have  been  applied  by  the  State  for 
educational  purposes,  specifying  object, — acres  sold, — amount  of  funds 
arising  therefrom, — and  the  annual  proceeds  thereof. 

Any  documents  illustrative  of  the  legislation  of  your  State  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  tliese  lands,  or  management  of  the  funds,  or  the  application  of  the 
income,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  education,  especially  as  effected  by  these 
grants ;  and  any  suggestions  as  to  the  modifications  of  your  policy  which  it 
might  be  desirable  for  new  States  to  consider,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

HENRY  BARNARD,   Oymmissixmier, 

P.  S.  Please  state  the  amount  of  "  V.  S.  Deposito  Fund  "  or  "  Surplus  Reve- 
nue "  received  by  your  State  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Act  of  June  23,  ]  836,  the  present  annual  income  of  the  same,  and  the  educa- 
tional object,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
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T!i  vit  <  f^Uibliefa' ag  the  Department  of  Education  makes  it  the 
dot;  'M'  thi;  Coramiss  oner  in  bis  first  report  "to  present  a  state- 
mc:  .  t  Mi«:  df'vcral  ^ants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  edu- 
cat  ::  ajiil  t  Ix*  m::  jner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed, 
the  -i::i  :inr  of  funds  aming  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the 
8ai:«:  >  far  ft3  can  be  determined." 

'ri;.  f.  M^>winf:  account  of  the  Educational  Land  Policy  of  the 
Ui  '  S '?..'<«,  nui}  of  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional  land  grants 
in  "i':inf'=^oia  an;  printed  iu  advance  of  the  report,  not  only  to  diffuse 
infomiation,  but  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  statistics  that  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  receive. 


The  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  that  led  Congress  to  inaugurate 
the  system  of  land  grants  for  education  was  gradual.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  from  the  earliest  period  set 
apart  lands  for  schools.  In  other  colonies,  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  intelligent  men  felt  the  importance  of  some  public  pro- 
ton for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  private  benevolence  was 
found  to  be  fitful  and  wholly  inadequate.  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson, 
I^resident  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  10,  1762,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Seeker — 

I  beg  leave,  my  T-iord,  to  observe  that  it  is  a  great  pity  when  patents  are  panted, 
M  they  often  are,  for  larj^e  tracts  of  land  no  provision  is  made  for  relif^ion  and 
KhooU.  I  wish,  theretore,  instructions  were  gfivon  to  our  eovemors  never  to 
pint  patents  for  townships  or  villages  or  large  manors  without  requiring  the 
Ptteotees  to  sequester  a  competent  portion  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools. 

Early  in  1784  Georgia,  in  an  act  relative  to  the  survey  of  lands  in 

the  western  part  of  the  Stale,  uses  this  language : 

.  And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
'^nance  to  any  community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
•dTanrage  of  the  same, 

.  Be  U  therefore  enacted  bif  the  autharihf  aforesaid.  That  the  county  surveyors, 
''iio^iately  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  shall  proceed  to  lay  out  in  each  county 
^eDty  thousand  acres  of  land  of  the  first  Quality,  in  separate  tracts  of  five  thou- 
'^  acres  each,  for  the  endowment  of  a  collegiate  seminary  of  learning. 

The  next  year  an  act  establishing  a  university  was  passed,  a  trustee 
^^  which  was  William  Houstoun,  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
l^Qited  States  from  that  State,  and  one  of  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen. 
5 
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that  reported  a  bill  with  the  provision  settitig  apart  a  certain  portion 
of  land  in  each  township  of  the  western  tenitorjr  Jbr  school  purposes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  jChairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  presented  to  the  Congresj  of  the  Confederation 
an  ordinance  respecting  the  disposition  of  pub  io  lands.  This  draft 
contained  no  reference  to  schools  or  education.  Ou.the  4th  of  MBreh, 
1785,  another  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  la  ids  was  introducedi  Iqr 
whom  not  stated,  and  on  the  16th  was  recommitted  by  Congress  to  s 
committee  of  twelve.* 

This  committee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April  reported  *'  An  ordinance 
for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory," 
which  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  central  section  of  every  township  for  the  nuuDt» 
nance  of  public  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  a^oiniug  the  same  to  the 
northward  for  the  support  of  religifm.  The  profits  arising  therefrom  in  both  ln< 
stances  to  be  applied  forever  according  to  the  will  of  the  minority  of  the  male  XMi- 
dents  of  full  ag^e  within  the  same. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out 
'*  for  the  support  of  religion,"  and  insert  "  for  religious  and  charitable 
uses."  Mr.  EUery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  "re- 
ligious and."  On  the  question.  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  struck 
out  stand  ? 

*  The  committee  were  Pierce  Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Bafos  King,  of  Mat 
sachosetts,  David  Howell,  of  Bhode  Island,  Wm,  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  B 
B.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  ol 
Pennsylvania,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  Wm.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Wilf 
liamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wm.  Hoostomi, 
of  Georgia. 

Bufus  King  gloated  at  Harvard,  in  1777. 

David  Howell,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1716,  and  wsi 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Brown  University. 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  graduated  at  Yale,  1744,  a  feUoi 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  and  at  i 
later  period  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

John  Henry  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1769. 

Hugh  Williamson  graduated  at  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  Univerri^  oi 
Pennsylvania,  in  1757,  and  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  therein. 

B.  B.  Livingston  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York  ci^, 
Sn  1765,  and  in  after  life  encouraged  Fulton  in  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  wai 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aits. 
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The  vote  was  as  follows  :* 
SimUs  voting  Afe, 


Kew  Hampshire Mr. 

New  Hampshire Mr. 

ManachnselU Mr. 

MtsMebnMtte Mr. 

Connecticiit Mr. 

Peoofljlyauia Mr. 

PeoDfljlTania Mr. 

Delaware Mr. 

DeUware Mr 

Virg:iTua Mr. 

Tirginla Mr. 

Virginia Mr. 

SoQth  Carolina Mr. 

Gewgia Mr. 


Foster. 

Long. 

Hoiton. 

King. 

Johnson. 

Gardner. 

Henry. 

Vining. 

Bedford. 

Monroe. 

j^ee. 

Grayson. 

Pinckney. 

Hoiutoan. 


8taU9  voting  N':f. 

Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  EUery. 
RhodK  Island..  Mr.  Howell. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye, ) 


States  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no. ) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  f  aye. ) 

North  Carolina..  Mr.  Williamson  >ye.) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.) 

So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  oat. 

Mr.  EUery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
now  moved  to  strike  oat  all  that  which  related  to  setting  apart  a  sec- 
tioQ  for  the  support  of  religion.  On  the  question,  Shall  the  words, 
**  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward. 
for  the  support  of  religion,"  stand  If 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 


StMtes  wfting  Ape, 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Foster. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  liong. 

MaMschusetts Mr.  Hojlon. 

HaasachoMstts Mr.  King. 

Coimecticot Mr  Johnson. 

Pfennsy'yania Mr.  Gardner. 

Peniuylvania Mr.  W.  Henry. 

Delaware Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford, 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr.  Lee. 

Virginia Mr.  Grayson. 

8oQth  Carolina Mr.  Pinckney. 

^rgia Mr.  Honstoon. 


States  voting  No. 

Bhode  Island..  .Mr.  Ellery. 
Rhode  I.'^land...  Mr.  Howell. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 


Stmteo  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no.) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  (aye. ) 

North  Carolina. .Mr.  Williamson  (aye.) 
North  Carolina . .  Mr.  Sitgreaves  ( no. ) 

So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

A  motion  was  then  made  hy  Mr.'  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Beoonded  hy  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  further  to  amend  the  para- 
graph hy  inserting  after  the  word  '*  schools  "  the  following :  "  and  the 
i^on  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  charitable 
ittes ;"  which  amendment  was  lost. 

*  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  voted  hy  States.  To  adopt  a 
■Msare  the  vote  of  seven  States  was  required,  and  in  certain  cases  nine,  fhe 
^^  of  a  State  was  not  counted  unless  at  least  two  members  were  prest^nt 
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The  vote  was  as  follows : 
States  voting  Aye. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Foster. 

Now  Hampshire Mr  Lon^. 

Masbachusetto Mr.  Helton. 

Massachusetts Mr  King. 

Connecticut Mr.  Johnson. 

Delawaie Mr.  Yining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Vir^nia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virg^ia Mr.  Lee. 

Virginia Mr  Grayson. 

South  Carolina Mr.  Pincknej. 

Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 


StaiMM  voting  No, 

New  York Mr.  Smith. 

New  York Mr.  Haring. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland  . Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 

StaUs  divided. 

North  Carolina.. Mr.  Williamson  (ayo.) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.) 
Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Ellery  (no.) 
Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Howell  (aye.) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  Gardner  (aye. ) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  W.  Henry  (no. ) 


On  May  20,  1785,  the  ordinance  a&  finally  amended  was  passed 
with  the  following  provision  for  education  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintonanofl 
of  pubhc  schools. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio'*  confirmed  the  provision  of  1785,  and  declared 
that  "  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern* 
ment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged.*'  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance,  regulations  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  western  territory, 
and  in  these  it  was  provided  that  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  should 
b-3  given  perpetually  for  schools,  and  that  "  lot  No.  29  in  each  town- 
ship, or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
purposes  of  religion ;"  and,  further,  that  **  not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university." 

The  grant  of  lot  No.  29  for  the  purposes  of  religion  has  only  been 
made  in  two  inetances — in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Ohio,  and  the  other  western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
received  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  grant  of  two  townships  for  universities. 

The  Gonmiissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in  1846,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (R.  J.  Walker,)  in  1847,  recoijimended  an  increased 
grant  of  lands  for  school  purposes  to  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  February  15,  1848,  as 
the  question  was  about  being  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  admitting 
Wisconsin  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Connecticut,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  thirty-sixth  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
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tovnship  for  educational  uses,  which  was  rejected,  fiftj-eight  YOtiog  in 
the  affirmative,  and  eighty  in  the  negative. 

In  the  acta  establishing  territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  in  An- 
gust,  1848,  and  for  Minnesota,  approved  March  2,  1849,  i|  was  pro- 
vided that  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each*  township 
Aovld  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  receive  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  to  be 
employed  in  training  her  children  for  intelligent  suffrage,  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  it 
is  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  she  has  taken  in  husbanding  this  pre- 
cious gift  from  the  nation,  and  the  results  of  her  supervision. 

When,  in  1857,  a  Convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  in  disposing  and  guard- 
ing the  school  lands. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  a  provision  that  for  the  next 
ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  public  school 
lands  should  "not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease/' 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Ames  said  :  "  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  what  gov- 
erned me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, in  inserting  that  clause.  In  my  opinion,  this  gift  of  the 
General  Gk>vemment  to  the  future  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  is  a  sacred  gifb,  which  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
hosbanded  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Looking  to  the  past,  I  saw 
W  many  of  the  western  States  having  similar  grants  have  disposed 
of  them  almost  immediately  after  assuming  the  form  of  State  gov- 
ernments, without  realizing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which 
thej  might,  with  a  little  care,  have  realized  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
^pport  of  schools  hereafter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  have  said  that  it  is  a 
Bacred  gift,  intrusted  to  us  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children ; 
if  we  husband  it  well,  they  will  '  rise  \ip  and  called  us  blessed.'  If 
we  squander  it  away,  we  shall  receive  only  their  curses."  Delegates 
^  intelligent  and  public-spirited  as  the  committee,  advocated  a  differ- 
^  policy  and  opposed  the  incorporation  of  the  clause  as  to  leasing  lands, 
Jtttothe  constitution.  Hon.  H.  H.Sibley,  who  became  the  first  GU)v- 
cnior  under  the  State  organization,  advocated  what  he  thought  would 
^  **  carrying  out  the  great  democratic  idea  of  bringing  down,  as  near  as 
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possible,  to  the  people,  the  disposal  of  these  lands."  He  desired  that 
"  the  people  who  live  in  a  pardcolar  township  should  be  able  to  saj  for 
themselves  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  donated  to 
them  within  their  own  limits."  After  considerable  time  had  been 
passed  in  considering  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  former  Territorial 
Governor,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  moved  to  strike  ont  the  sentence 
that  "the  school  lands  for  ten  years  should  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  hj  lease,"  and  insert,  "  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  maj  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third 
in  ten  years,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  as  a  compromise. 
Article  eight  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  stability  of  a  repablican  form  of  goyemment  depending  mainl] 
UDon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  leg^islatare  to  ei 
tablish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

&EC.  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  til 
United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  aha! 
remain  a  perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  sail 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  tenjetOB 
but  the  lands  of  the  greatest  yaluation  shall  be  sold  first:  Provided,  Tnat  A 
portion  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale. 

The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands  o 
other  property  granted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  eoucational  purpoMi 
shall  roreyer  De  presenred  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arisinj 
from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  diffsran 
townships  throughout  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  ead 
township  between  the  a^es  of  fiye  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfaP; 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, a 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  effiolsE 
system  of  public  schools  in  each  township  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existln 
laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  the  Un 
yersity  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  the  rights,  immimities,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore  granted  f 
conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university,  and  all  lands  wUc 
may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  for  said  univeisity  pu 
poses,  shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section.*' 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  10, 1860,  made  the  Chan 
cellor  of  the  State  University  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction,  but  failed  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  the  du 
ties  of  either  office.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  Ghanod 
lor  immediately  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  public  schooL 
In  his  first  report,  dated  January  14,  1861,  under  the  head  of  schoc 
lands,  he  says : 

During  the  month  of  June,  1860,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  was  visited,  and  sevw 
days  passed  in  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  State  in  relation  to  their  lai 
system,  its  defects,  and  a  better  way  of  conducting  the  sale  of  lands.  Jn  ord 
that  a  general  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  present  value  of  our  school  lands,  tl 
following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  towi 

Is  there  timber  on  the  school  sections  7 
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To  what  extent? 

Are  the  school  landfl  Bwampy  or  well  dimiiied  7 

Are  they  watered  by  springs,  creeks,  or  riyers  7 

Nature  of  the  soU  7 

The  present  highest  market  price  for  similar  lands  f 

The  lowest  price  for  similar  lands  7 

Are  there  settlers  on  the  school  lands  7 

Were  they  there  before  the  sturyey  was  made  7 

Have  any  depredations  of  timber  or  grass  taken  place  7 

The  answers  retomed,  show  that  the  school  lands  are  among  the  most  yaloabla 
in  the  State,  and  legislation  in  relation  thereto  cannot  be  too  careful  and  de> 
blwrate.  The  constitntion  imposes  a  healthful  check  upon  those,  who  for  purposes 
of  prirate  speculation,  would  nuny  a  sale  of  the  entire  school  lands. 

Grovcmor  Bamsej  seconded  the  friends  of  education,  in  preserving 
the  school  lands  from  hasty  sale.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislatore 
of  1861,  he  says : 

The  Constitution  proyides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  school  fund  for  the  State,  and  that  the  principal  arising  from  the  sales 
ofsuch  lands  shall  foreyer  be  preseryed  inyiolate  and  undiminished. 

It  is  the  necessary  logical  implication  of  the  constitutional  proyision,  that  the 
ichool  lands  should  be  administered  with  a  yiew  to  the  permauetU  interests  of  the 
tdutdfiuuL  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, by  regarding  the  school  lands  not  as  a  temporary  source  of  relief  from  pro- 
aeut  burdens,  but  as  a  proyision  for  the  permanent  interests  of  education,  that  we 
cin  lightly  discharge  toe  sacred  obligations  to  posterity  which  this  trust  imposes 
opon  ns,  or  fitly  respond  to  the  eleyated  and  paternal  policy  of  the  general  goyem- 
menL 

There  has  always  been  a  disposition  in  the  new  States  to  hurry  the  school  lands 
prematurely  into  market,  partly  originating  in  the  desire  of  interested  parties  to 
obtain  possession  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  partly  from  the  impatient  eager- 
ness of  the  pioneer  to  realize  an  immediate  income  therefrom,  for  the  support  of 
Khools.  There  are,  indeed,  some  plausible  reasons  why  the  pioneer  should  ask 
that  the  school  lands  should  be  used  for  his  benefit.  His  are  all  the  struggles  and 
friyations  inddent  to  the  early  colonization  of  the  wilderness.  By  the  sweat  of 
ois  brow  are  laid  the  foundations  of  that  wealth  which  is  to  yield  the  future  reye-  - 
ones  of  the  State.  The  expetise  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  schools  in  our 
present  sparse  and  poor  settlements,  it  is  speciously  alleged,  renders  local  taza- 
ti(m  more  burdensome  and  legislatiye  aid  more  welcome  now  than  at  any  subse- 
qoent  penod.  • 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  proye  that  the  hardships  and  poyerty  of  the 
iint  settlers  m  a  new  State  are  ofsuch  a  peculiar  character  as  to  constitute  a  spe- 
cial claim  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  school  grant  to  the  preiudice  of  posterity. 
And  it  will  not  be  oyerlooked,  as  antinst  a  pretension  so  gpreedy  in  its  motiye  and 
10  subyersiye  in  its  consequences  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  if  the  first  settleic 
eodures  some  priyations,  he  also  eujoys  great  adyantages  which  are  denied  to  his 
nccessors.  If  he  turns  the  first  nirrow,  he  also  reaps  the  richest  harvest.  He 
does  not  accept  the  rueged  lot  of  the  pioneer  as  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  State  from  which  he  therefore  claims  a  special  bounty,  but  from  a  shrewd 
calculation  of  its  prospectiye  benefits  to  himself.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  yalue  of 
lands  which  attends  the  first  stages  of  the  growth  of  new  settlements,  turns  prin- 
cipally to  the  adyanta^  of  the  &8t  settler,  who  has  had  the  choice  of  the  best  lo« 
cations ;  and  that  which  he  is  so  apt  to  claim  as  the  tardy  fruit  of  his  own  toil, 
more  often  results,  without  his  agency,  from  the  increase  of  population  and  capital 
around  him.  With  what  justice  then  can  the  incoming  thousands  of  men  who 
shall  complete  the  social  superstructure  about  him,  and  swell  the  sources  of  his 
prosperity,  be  depriyed  of  the  benefits  of  the  enhanced  yalue  which  they  will  giye 
the  school  lands  7 

Nor  has  this  policy,  which  would  impoyerish  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present,  any  support  in  the  sentiment  of  paternal  lolicitnde.    Our  children  we 
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may  be  sure  would  be  anything  but  g^teful  for  the  benefits  of  an  education  pro- 
cured at  the  selfisli  sacrince  ofthe  noble  heritage  of  which  Proridence  has  made 
us  the  trustees  for  their  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  come  after  them, 
and  will  scarcely  build  moDumeuts  to  the  memory  of  those  men  who,  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  temporary  taxation,  entailed  a  treble  burden  on  the  education  of 
their  posterity  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  urging^  that  the  school  lands  shall  only  be  dis- 
posed of  with  a  view  solely  to  realizing  therefrom  the  largest  ultimate  fund.  Such 
a  principle  would  imply  an  indefinite  postponement  ofthe  sale  ofthe  lands  to  the 
prejudice  not  only  ot  education,  but  of  all  collateral  public  interests.  It  is  to  the 
general  and  permanent  utility  or  the  fund,  and  not  its  mere  accumulation  as  a  pe- 
cuniary investment,  that  you  are  to  look,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  Um 
public  interests  may  be  best  subserved  in  the  long  run  by  encroaching  on  the 
school  reserves  for  the  means  of  educatioi^  in  the  infancy  of  the  State. 

The  constitution  places  no  check  upon  legislative  action  in  this  matter,  except 
In  the  provision  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  school  lands  shall  be  sold  m 
two  years,  one> third  in  five  years,  and  one- third  in  ten  years ;  and  that  the  most 
valuable  shall  bo  sold  first—  an  obviously  insufficient  safeg^uard  against  improvident 
Ifi^slation. 

Xiooking,  then,  at  the  ultimate  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  school  lands  as  a 
permanent  resource  of  education  for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
this  magnificent  endowment  is  to  be  worth  as  an  instrument  of  social  development 
to  the  unborn  millions  of  the  future.  The  estimate  now  placed  upon  it  will  be 
the  witness  to  posterity  of  the  loftiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  views  which  actu- 
ate us.  This  estimate  will  be  expressed  first  of  all  in  the  minimum  price  which 
you  shall  affix  to  the  lands. 

The  question  of  a  minimum,  you  will  perceive,  is  in  fact  the  cardinal  point  to 
be  established. 

There  is  one  general  principle  in  the  adjustment  of  a  minimum  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  meet  with  general  concurrence.  It  should  not  bo  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
present  generation  from  the  benefits  of  the  resulting  revenue,  nor  so  low  as  to  im- 
poverish the  permanent  fund.  How,  then,  shall  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
school  fund  be  reconciled  with  the  just  claims  of  the  present  generation  f  The 
school  lands  represent  not  an  actual,  but  a  latent  and  prospective  value,  depend* 
ing  upon  the  general  growth  of  the  State  for  its  development.  Lands  that  might 
be  sold  this  year  for  half  a  million  dollars,  would  probably  be  sold  in  ten  years 
for  three  millions.  The  former  sum  at  seven  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  8-35,000,  the  latter,  of  $210,000.  Will  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  education  during  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  higher  valuation 
compensate  you  and  your  children  for  a  sacrifice  of  five-sixths  of  the  prospective 
value  of  the  lands  ?  I  think  not.  And  surely,  looking  solely  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  children,  and  regarding  the  period  of  fifteen  years  over 
which  our  laws  assume  that  the  education  of  youth  extends,  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  economy  to  provide  for  the  first  five  years  at  such  an  expense  to  the  last  ten. 

But  as  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  attainable  in  the  present  generation  implies 
some  sacrifice  of  prospective  values,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  Such  a  line 
must,  of  course,  be  arbitrary,  but  I  think  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  for  ap- 
proximation to  a  standard  which  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  and 
nature  on  the  common  ground  of  the  public  weal. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  value  of  the  school  lands  bears  a  distinct  rela- 
tion to  the  density  of  population.  Lands  rapidly  rise  in  value  under  the  pressure 
of  immigration,  from  tne  first  settlement  up  to  the  point  of  their  general  occupation, 
and  up  to  this  point  the  school  reserves  ought  not  to  be  sold.  But  after  the  lands 
become  mostly  occupied  in  a  given  township,  experience  warrants  the  assumption 
that  the  included  reserves  have  reached  a  standard  of  value  beyond  which  the 
yearly  increase  will  commonly  be  slow ;  and  it  may  then  become  a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  they  should  be  settled  upon  and  improved,  and  enter  into  the  taxable 
oasis  of  the  State,  and  thus  contrioute  in  another  form  more  to  the  imme4iate 
revenue  ofthe  schools  and  other  collateral  public  interests  than  if  retained  for  an 
advanced  price.    It  is  also  worth  CiOnsideriug  that  the  compactness  of  neighbor- 
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hood  which  would  giye  a  fair  valae  to  the  school  lands,  is  essential  to  an  efficient 
and  economical  expenditure  of  the  school  revenues. 

While,  therefore,  the  permanent  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  its  useful  ex 
pendimre,  seem  to  requune  that  the  lands  should  not  be  sold  till  their  intrinsic 
Talne  had  become  developed  by  the  growth  of  population  around  them,  public 
policj  demands  that  they  should  not  be  retained  to  be  an  obstacle  to  neighbor- 
nood,  or  withheld  from  cniltivation  for  speculative  purposes,  after  all  the  lands 
aroand  them  are  taken  up. 

These  principles,  it  seems,  should  regfulate  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
price  for  the  school  l^ds. 

A  density  of  between  25  or  30  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  any  given  township, 
would  probably  imply  an  average  valuation  of  the  included  school  lands  of  about 
eight  dollars  an  acre.  In  our  more  thickly  settled  counties,  some  of  the  reserved 
sections  have  already  attained  this  average.  Beyond  this,  it  is  doabtfiil  if  the 
JDcrease  in  value  would  compensate  for  the  public  loss  occasioned  by  their  exclu- 
sion from  settlement. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  by  adopting,  at  least  for  the  highest  grade  of  lands,  a 
minimum  of  $8  per  acre — the  old  standard  in  Michigan — a  larger  fund  would  be 
reslijEed  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  bv  the  loose  method  of  appraisal,  with  a  min- 
imnm  of  |l  25,  the  system  established  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  under  which 
their  splendid  grants  have  become  the  prey  of  speculators.  "  If  our  State  advances 
the  next  decade  as  rapidly  in  population  as  Iowa,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  some 
^,000  acres  of  school  lands  will  have  attained  the  average  value  of  $8  per  acre, 
eqn&l  to  |2, 400, 000  in  all.  This  is,  indeed^reater  than  the  fund  derived  from  the 
school  lands  in  a  similar  period  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  where  the  lands  have  been 
sold  at  very  low  rates.  But  tv^  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  the 
i^ts  of  sales  in  those  States :  First,  that  we  have  twice  the  amount  of  these 
lands  in  proportion  to  our  area,  and  three  or  four  times  the  aggregate  amount ; . 
second,  that  under  the  appraisal  method  of  those  States  the  interests  of  the  fund 
hare  been  unitormily  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  local  combinations.  While, 
therefore,  they  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  lands  in  a  short 
spsce  of  time — which  has  seemed  to  be  the  main  omoct — they  have  realized  only 
a  small  proportion  of  their  true  value  to  the  State.  The  minimum  of  $1  25,  which 
the  legislatures  of  those  States  adopted,  shows  at  how  low  a  rate  they  prized  the 
P&tional  boon. 

The  results  of  their  short-sighted  policy  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  warning  against 
the  errors  of  their  example.  Consiaerably  more  than  half  of  the  school  lands  have 
^n  sold  in  these  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  fund  realized  in  each 
case  has  been  less  than  two  million  dollars.  It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  say 
that,  under  a  proper  system,  nearly  the  same  results  might  have  been  obtained 
^  a  third  of  the  land  sold.  In  Michigan — where  a  minimum  of  |8  originally 
obtained,  afterwards  reduced  to  $5— out  of  only  a  million  acres  of  school  lands, 
one-third  have  been  sold  in  twenty  years,  with  a  resulting  fuud  of  $1 ,613,434.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  over  $400,000  of  this  was  produced  by  the  sales  of  the 
^  five  years,  at  an  average  of  $7  per  acre. 

Von  will  not  understand  me  as  attempting  to  fix  a  precise  valuation  for  the 
school  lands,  but  as  simply  indicating  the  principles  upon  which,  in  my  view,  the 
tDinimam  should  be  adjusted.  But  while  adhering  to  a  high  valuation,  it  will  be 
^^^sirable  to  facilitate  sales  by  the  most  liberal  conditions  consistent  with  the 
'^cority  of  the  principal  and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest.  A  quarter  of 
the  purchase  money  pcud  down,  with  interest  on  the  remainder  at  seven  per  cent. 
^ortbirtv  or  more  years,  would  probably  be  considered  a  better  bargain  to  the  pur- 
^^isa  than  a  much  lower  price,  accompanied  with  those  higher  rates  of  interest 
^  restricted  time  usual  in  private  conveyances. 

In  accordance  with  tbe  Buggestions  of  the  Goyernor,  a  State  Land 
Office  was  establkhed,  the  mioimam  price  of  school  lands  was  fixed  at 
^^e  dollars  per  acre,  and  sales  were  required  to  be  in  the  counties 
^bere  the  lands  were  situated.    The  present  terms  of  payment  on 
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Bchool  lands  are,  "  for  pine  timber  lands  the  whole  amount ;  for  other 
timber  lands,  which  are  chiefly  valoable  for  the  timber  thereon,  seven- 
ty-five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  all  other  lands  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purchase-money  at  anytime  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  within  twenty 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  annually  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ihp  unpaid  balance, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  June,  or  within  six  days  thereafter,  in  each 
and  every  year."  The  purchase-money  received  "may  be  invested  in 
Minnesota  bonds  (railroad  bonds  always  excepted)  or  in  United  States 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  interest." 

The  first  sales  of  school  lands  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  a 
most  unpropitious  period,  many  able-bodied  citizens  having  volunteered 
as  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  nation's  honor,  and  hundreds  having 
abandoned  their  farms  in  the  frontier  counties  to  escape  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  Sioux,  while  those  who  expected  to 
settle  in  the  State  halted  in  regions  supposed  to  be  more  secure.  The 
results  of  the  sales  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  surprised 
the  most  sanguine,  and  created  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  education. 
More  than  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  at  a  little  more 
than  6^  dollars  per  acre,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 

Statement  of  annual  sales  of  school  lands. 


Tear. 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Total 


No.  of  acres. 


38, 147. 13 
52,293.91 
41,476.26 
24,211.77 
54, 640. 50 


210,722.87 


Price  realized. 


$242,531  60 
309,777  46 
287,264  74 
144,915  05 
340,290  18 


1,324,779  03 


Average' 
per  acre. 


$6  35.8 

5  92.4 

6  92.3 

5  96.5 

6  22.8 


6.28.4 


Acres  of  school  land  unsold  June  I,  1867,  2,775,898. 

The  total  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State*  arising  from  the  land 
grant,  on  November  30,  1866,  was  $1,333,161  60. 

The  current  school  fund  distributed  in  1866  amounted  to  $78,519  60, 
and  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one,  87,244, 
making  an  apportionment  of  ninety  cents  for  each  person. 

The  interest  on  school  fund  for  the  year  1867,  according  to  estimate 
of  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dnnnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  amount  to  $117,435. 
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LAND  OBANT  FOR  TBRRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Ill  Febmarj,  1851,  the  Territorial  legislature  memorialised  for  a 
giant  of  landa  for  a  Territorial  University.  On  the  19th  of  February 
of  the  same  year  it  was  enacted  hy  Congress,  says  a  report  of  the 
fiegents — 

"Thaf  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  aet  apart  and  reserve  from  sale  out  of  the  public  lands  within  the  Terri- 
tory  of  Minnesota,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  or  may  be  extinguished,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  ose  and  support  of  a  Univer$Uff  in  said  Territory^  and  for  no  other  use  ioA 
purpose  whatever,  to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  entire 
iection«**- 

Shortly  after  this  congressional  enactment  the  Regents  of  the  Territorial  Univer- 
nty  organized,  obtained  a  site,  erected  a  buildinjg^  thereon,  and  commenced  in- 
itiiiction  therein — the  first  instance  on  record  or  a  Territorial  University  going 
into  (^imtion  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  a  Territory. 

The  Regents  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  large  portion  ot  the  lands  granted  for  the  Territorial  institution. 
Sabsequentlv  they  erected  a  costly  edifice  and  mortgaged  it,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granted  by  tne  Territorial  Legislature  of  1856,  for  $15, (KK),  to  secure  the  payment  of 
certain  bonds,  and  by  another  act  passed  in  1858,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March, 
before  the  admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  mortgaged  lands  that  had  been 
■elected  by  the  Regents,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  further  sum  of  $40,000  borrowed 
l^  the  Regents  for  the  Territorial  institution. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  obtained  by  act  of  1851  is  46,080,  of 
which  there  has  been  sold  10,750  for  the  sum  of  $52,412.  Acnw 
unsold  of  the  Territorial  grant  are  35,530. 

8TATB  UNIVBSSITY   LAND  GRANT. 

Governor  Marshall,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  alludes  to 
a  daim  of  the  State  for  a  land  grant  for  a  State  University  not  yet 
perfected.  This  daim  was  first  made  by  the  Regents  to  the  Governor, 
April  5,  1860,  in  this  language  : 

Heretofore  Congress  has  made  grants  to  Territories  not  havine  organized  any 
UniTsrsities,  and  the  lands  being  tree  from  all  prospective  incumbrances,  the  £n- 
^liog  Acts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  used  the  following  similar 
pknseology : 

"  Seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support 

of  a  oniversitjr,  bv.an  act  of  Confrress  approved  on day  of  ,  are 

iKicby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
•Bd  support  of  such  university  in  such  manner  as  the  le^latuie  may  prescribe." 

The  condition  of  Minnesoto  being  different,  so  far  as  a  territorial  university 
wag  concerned,  we  expect  and  find  different  language  in  the  enabling  act.  There 
«  DO  reference,  as  in  acts  alluded  to,  to  previous  reserves,  but  it  is  prospective. 
It  says,  if  certain  provisions  are  accepted : 

"That  seventy-two  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use 
jttid  support  of  a  State  university  to  he  selected  by  ih»  governor  of  said  State^  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

Although  a  territorial  university  had  been  in  existence  for  years,  and  the  re- 
gents had  selected  lands,  there  is  no  refiarence  thereto,  but  the  language  prescribes 
selections  for  a/alare  State  onivorsity. 
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Certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Conffresa  to  turn  over  the  debta  and  prospect- 
irely  encumbered  lands  of  an  old  and  badly  managed  territorial  institution,  but 
to  give  the  State  that  was  to  be,  a  grant  for  a  State  university,  free  from  all  con- 
nections with  territorial  organizations. 

Will  you,  therefore,  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  enabling  act,  and  appoint, 
at  an  early  day,  some  one  to  select  two  townships  of  land  for  the  State  university, 
incorporated  by  the  last  legislature  7 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

• 

Under  **  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltore  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  ]  862,  Minnesota  is  entitled  to 
120,000  acres,  of  which  none  has  been  sold. 

THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  DUB  THE  STATE. 

The  five  hundred  thousand  acres  due  the  State  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,"  etc.,  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  by  provisions  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Nevada,  are  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Minnesota. 
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Table  I.—HUtorie^  aad  $tati$liett  data  of  the  Vi.Ued  Stattt. 
[CoapOed  irom  Report  ot  ibe  Coanalatiaaar  of  ibe  Limd  O&n  tor  1867,] 
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CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  S£VER-AL  STATES. 


PBELUONABY  REPORT. 

Thi  fbUowing  pages  contain  the  proviaions  of  the  successive  Constitutions 
of  the  seyeral  States,  in  reference  to  £!ducation,  Literature  and  Science,  together 
^  a  series  of  propositions  embracing  the  cardinal  features  of  a  system  of 
poblic  instruction,  which  the  Constitution  might  make  obligatorj  on  the  Legis- 
litnre  to  establish. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner. 

DEPABniEMT  OF  EdUOATIOK,  WASmNGTON,  1868. 
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DATE  AND  ABSTRACT  OF  EACH  OONSTITUTION. 


State. 


Massachusetts.. 

Connecticiit 

New  Hampshire 


Vennont. 
Maine ... 


Bhode  Island.. 
KewYork 


New  Jersej  - . 
PeonsylTania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

Kentnckj 


Ohio 

^uisiana. 
'^iana... 


Date. 


0 

CO 

a 

*»  o 
£•■3 


;  Miggissippi 
illiaois  ... 


1780 

1818 

1784 

1777 
1820 

1842 

1777 

1776 
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1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 

1790 

1796 

1802 

1812 

1816 

1817 
1818 


i  . 

O   M 


1780 

1818 

1784 

1793 
1820 

1842 

1822 

1844 

1790 

1831 

1H64 

1851, 
1776, 
noneJ 
1798^ 

1850^ 

1835^ 

1802 

1845 

1816 

1817, 
none. 


Abstract  of  present  constitntional 
provision. 


Cambridge  University ;  duty  to  cherish 

literature;  arts,  science 

Yale  College ;  interest  of  school  fond  for 

equal  benefit  of  all 

Duty  to  promote  literature,  arts,  and 

science 

Town  and  county  grammar  schools 

Towns    at    own   expense   to   support 

schools ;  colleges  encouraged 

Schools  to  be  promoted ;  school  fund  not 

to  be  borrowed 

Common  school  fund ;  literature  fund ; 

$25,000  of  deposit  fund  annually  ap- 

Sropriated 
ool  fund  not  to  be  borrowed ;  income 
for  equal  benefit  of  all 

Legislature  to  establish  schools  and  pro- 
mote arts  and  science 

Legislature  to  establish  schools  and  pro- 
mote arts  and  science 

Superintendent;    board  of  education; 
school  fund 

Capitation  tax  on  white  males 

Schools  at  low  prices ;  universities 


Legislature  to  provide  education  for  the 
people  and  endow  university 

Superintendent;  each  county  to  have 
proportion  of  school  fund 

Pnncipal  of  school  fund  inviolate ;  com- 
missioners   

Schools  to  be  provided  by  interest  of  fund 
and  taxation 

Superintendent;  free  public  schools, 
university  of  New  Orleans 

Superintendent;  schools  equally  open 
to  all ;  school  fund 

Schools  to  be  encx)uraged 


Page. 


83 

b8 

90 
90 

91 

91 

92 

92 

93 

94 

97 
94 
98 
99 

99 

100 

100 

101 

102 

104 
106 
107 


Arkuuas  . 

Michif^  . 

Florida... 
Texan 

Wiiconaiu 

CalilaniU. 

Hinnesots 
Otegun  ... 


Schoola  lo  bp  encoariiged  ;  nniversity  . . 

SaperiDtcndeDl ;  board  of  edacation ; 
eeparato  CD^orcil  schooU :  uuirerfiil]' 
oud  school  fuod :  do  tovroabip  receivM 
inoDcv  I'rom  school  fund  unleu  ft  school 
boa  iMxn  laufcbt  tbrco  montlu ;  aen 
voiera  afior  Itm  to  read  and  write.... 

Scboole  to  bfi  cDconragtd.. 

Superiulendeol ;  bourd  of  edacation; 
publju  BchooU  kept  at  least  tlireo 
months  sddiiilII;;  nomtal,  spiculln- 
ral.  aoiveraitj,  and  benevoleutBcbooU- 

School  fund  lo  be  kept  inviulsie 

Snperin  lend  cot  i  board  of  education  ; 
BcbouluDduuiTersilf  fund;  rai levied 
on  colored  pcrsonB  to  bo  naed  for  col- 
ored bcIiooIb , 

Doard  of  education;  acboot  fonds  and 
gchool  lands 

Superintendent;  school  fund;  school  li- 
brarLes ;  towns  to  raise  by  laxalion  at 
least  one  half  the  sum  annually  re- 
ceived from  school  fund 

Saperinleudciit  \  school  and  university 
fiinda;  public  schools  lo  be  kfpt  three 
months  each  year 

School  fund  and  lunds;  university 

SuporiDtenclcnt :  grhool  land  commia- 
Bioners:  university 

Superiuleudeut :  cumnion,  Dorma),  agti- 
cnlinral,  and  nniverniy  scbooli : 
school  landi  to  be  sold  by  vote  of 

Supenntendenl ;  school  fnnd 

Superinlendenl ;  school  fnnd :   Dnlver> 

gity  :  tax  on  property  for  schools 

School  lands  not  to  be  sold  far  lees  than 

^5  per  acre 
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The  past  and  present  constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  relative  to  education  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  national 
sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  the  present  strong  attachment  to,  the  public 
school  system.  In  the  early  reconstruction  of  political  organizations^ 
rendered  imperative  by  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  only  a  few- 
States  recognized  in  their  \  rganic  law  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  this  recognition  is 
expressed  in  general  terms.  But  within  the  last  half  century  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States,  admitted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Union,  have 
become  more  and  more  emphatic  in  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  wisest 
economy  and  the  highest  duty  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools. 

The  New  England  States  having  incorporated  a  public  school  sys- 
tem with  their  earliest  organizations,  in  emerging  from  their  colonial 
condition,  had  no  occasion  to  provide  specially  for  it  in  their  first  State 
constitutions. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
First  settlement,  1620.    Area  7,800  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 378,717 

1800 423,245 

leiO 472,040 

1820 523,827 


1830 610,840 

1840 737,699 

1650.. 994,514 

1860 1,231,066 


In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston  on  the  8th 
<^September,passedanact  appropriating  <£400  toward  the  establish- 
ii^t  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was  more  than  the  whole 
^x  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a  single  year,  and  the  population 
"c^red  through  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
P^^ns ;  but  among  them  were  eminent  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here  for  purposes  of  permanent 
*^ttlement.  In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  ^6779  in 
°^oney,  and  a  library  of  Over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  Gen- 
^  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry; 
^d  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitntioDS  for  tLd 
infant  institution ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected bjan  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 
-"^  In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instruction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmuch  as  the  (j^ood  edacation  of  children  is  of  siogalar  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

It  i$  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof.  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
sh^T  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ital laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that  all 
masters  of  lamilies  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  thev  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Code  was  enacted  : 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlio  S^criptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  fi&lse 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors : 

It  is  then  fore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof  That  every  township 
within  tblH  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  wuy  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  pnidcntials  of  the  town 
shall  ajipoint;  provided  that  those  who  send  tbeir  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered^  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  sot  up  a  grammar  schC'Ol,  the 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  vear, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  scnool, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

^    With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  ebjects 
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Bteadilj  in  view,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of"  barbarism  "  from  every  family 
bj  preventing  its  having  even  one  nntaught  and  idle  child  or  appren- 
tice, the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  tliere  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
Bchool  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  culture  for  the 
▼hole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtembnrg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  was 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

The  UniversUff  at  Cambridge,  and  Encouragement  of  Literature,  etc, 

SECTION  I. — THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Art.  ].  Whereas  our  wise  and  picas  ancestors,  so  early  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
pniversitj  many  persons  of  grej^t  eminence  hayo,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  in- 
itiated into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  -them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  state;  and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America;  it  is  declared  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  ser- 
▼antfl,  shall  naye^  hold,  use,  exerci.se,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
hberties,  priyileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  haye,  or  are  en- 
titled to  haye,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Hanrard  College,  and  to 
their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  haye  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  diyers  persons,  gifts, 
gnnts,  deyises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  conyey- 
uces,  heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
other  description,  under  seyeral  charters  successiyely — it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
Mid  gifts,  grants,  deyises,  legacies,  and  conyeyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
onto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do- 
Bors,  grantor  and  grantors,  aeyisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Itay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  ^oyemor 
and  deputy  ^oyernor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  the  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new 
constitation  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
4eemed  their  success^ ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College   for  the  time 
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beine,  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Confipre^tional  chnrches  in  the  towns  of 
CamDridgo,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Kozbur^,  and  Dorchester,  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  an- 
thority  belonppng  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
le^:  Provided^  That  nothing  herem  shall  bo  construed  to  prevent  the  lemslatnre 
ofthis  commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECTION  n. — ^THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  perioas  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  g^rammar 
schools  in  tue  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  me  country ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ;  sin- 
cerity, good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  jkenerous  sentiments  among  the 
people.  "  -^ 

Theliistorjof  the  influences  that  led  to  the  introdaction  of  section 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

"In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-5-6-7,  I  had 
several  times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  with  the 
very  curious  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  com- 
mission to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

"  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis« 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  theii 
transactions. 
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"  These  conyersations  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and 
BB  many  gentlemen  capable  of  porsning  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

"In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen- 
sible, with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  and  Mr.  Marbob.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

"  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
l^lature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that 
it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people  in  some  degree  from  it. 
To  this  I  answered  :  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessors would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  orden^  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  ITie  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

"Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution, I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
Was  appointed  hj  the  sub- committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a 
constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
BO  inll  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be 
iDAde  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  '  natural  history '  and  the 
'good  humor '  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously  without  amendment.'* 

^  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  17B0. 
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The  following  article  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  io 
1857«  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Art.  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  he  elip^ble  to  oflSce  under 
the  coQstitutioQ  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  he  able  to  rend  tho  con^riru- 
lion  in  the  English  language  and  write  his  name  :  provided,  however,  that  the  pio- 
visions  of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  phvs'ral 
dimbility  from  complying  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  J>orson  who  now  hns  the 
ritfht  to  vote,  nor  to  any  persons  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the 
time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Settled  in  1633.    Area,  4,674  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 238,141 

1800 251,002 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,202 


1830 297,670 

1840 309,978 

1850 370,79a 

1860 460,147 


In  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  settled  in  1636  and  1638, 
aa  well  as  in  towns  settled  afterwards,  the  puhlic  school  was  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  municipal  legislation  in  Hartford  in  1638,  and  in 
New  Haven  in  1639,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of 
public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  known 
as  the  code  of  1650,  the  provisions  for  the  family  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  towns,  are  identically  the 
same  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute  book,  with  slight 
modifications  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  for  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  chapter  respecting  schools,  it  is  commended  to  "  every  family," 
which  is  able  and  willing,  "  to  give  yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  com,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  which  practice  was  continued 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700,  brought  each  a  number  of 
books  to  found  a  college  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticat 
BO  far  matured  as  to  embrace  tlie  following  particulars : 

1 .  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism,  in  any  of  their  families,  as  to  have  a  single 
child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  tho.  colony ;"  and  also  "  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  call- 
ing or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of 
estates  was  collected  in  every  town  with  annual  State  taXf  and  payable 
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proportionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  establish  their  schools 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families, 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to 
fit  youth  for  college. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Court  made  an  an- 
Doal  appropriation  of  <£120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  system,  therefore,  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  Bchools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots ;  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all  brought 
under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  associations  and  similar  school 
privileges. 

Here  was  the  foundation  laid  not  only  for  universal  education,  but  * 
for  a  practical  and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  any  other  community. 

In  1795  the  legislature,  after  several  years  of  discussion,  set  the 
example  of  establishing  a  permanent  and  irreducible  fund,  the  income 
of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools, 
by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio» 
now  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by 
tbe  State  for  its  own  use,  when  it  ceded  its  claim  to  the  whole  national 
domain  beyond,  of  the  same  width  as  its  own  territory. 

The  colonial  charter  formed  the  basis  of  government  until  1818, 
^hena  State  constitution  was  adopted,  which  still  exists,  article  eight 
of  which  protects  both  the  college  and  the  school  fund. 

ARTICLE  Vin. — OP  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  charter  of  Yalo  College,  as  modified  by  agreemeut  with  tlie  corpora- 
fioD  thereof,  in  parsoance  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  in  May,  1792, 
••hereby  confirmed. 

2.  The  fond  called  the  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  inter- 
mit of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
^pnblic  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  ana  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
^people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  ma}*  prescribe,  pub- 
li^bed,  and  recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  mado 
Vitborizio?  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and 
<upport  orpublic  or  common  schools  among  the  several  school  societies,  as  jus* 
^  and  equity  shall  require. 

In  1655  the  following  amendmeot  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted : 

Every  person  shall  be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  section 
of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  before  being  admitted  as  an  elector. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
First  settlemeDt  made  in  1623.    Area,  9,280  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1790 141,899 

I8i»0 183,762 

JtflO 214,360 

1&20 244,161 


1830 269,328 

1840 284,574 

1850 317,796 

1800 326,073 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  in  which  there  is  the  follow- 
ing provision  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  : 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

y^  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  commnnity,  being  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  n'ee  government ;  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  being  highly 
conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates, in  all  future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
^rts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality, 
sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the 
people. 

This  article  in  substance  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  the  alterations  being  only  verbal. 

In  the  constitution  of  1792,  which  still  exists,  it  was  inserted  without 


change. 


VERMONT. 


Settled  1724-'31.    Area,  9»056  square  miles.    Admitted  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1791. 


POPULATION. 


1790 85,416 

1800 162,101 

1810 217,713 

1820 235,764 


1830 280,652 

1840 291,948 

1850 314,120 

1860 315,098 


The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  the  second  in  1793, 
which  is  still  in  force,  article  forty-one  of  which  declares — 

Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men, 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought 
K»  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. 
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MAINE. 

Settled  in  1624.    Area,  31,766  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


1790 96,540 

1800 151,719 

1810 228,705 

1820 298,335 


1830 399,455 

1840 501,793 

1H50 583,169 

1860 6-28,279 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  has  an  article  relating  to 


UTERATURE. 

A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essential  to  the  pres- 
enration  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  promote  this  important  ob- 
ject the  legislature  is  authorized,  and  it  snail  be  its  duty,  to  require  the  several 
towm  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  main- 
teoEDce  of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suit- 
sblj  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize, 
tU  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State :  Provided, 
That  no  donation,  g^rant,  or  endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
taure  to  any  literary  institution  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished, unless  at  tne  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  of  the  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  io  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of 
the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Settled  in  1631.    Area,  1,306  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1790 69,110 

^m 69,122 

1^10 77,031 

1^^ 83,059 


1830 97,199 

1840 108,130 

1850 147,545 

1860 174.620 


The  colonial  charter  remained  in  force  until  184?,  when  a  consti- 
t'ltion  was  adopted  by  the  people. 
The  provision  relative  to  education  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  Xn.— OF  EDUCATION. 

8kc.  1.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  virtue  among  the  people  being 
!^iitid  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho 
^^^^onrnl  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which  they 
^7  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
^^u^  of  education. 

2,  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  appropriated  by  law  for 
u)e  estabUshment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  puolic  schools,  shall  be 
*^CQrelv  invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  tnat  purpose. 

Z.  All  donations  for  tho  support  of  public  schools,  or  for  other  purposes  of  educa- 
^on,  which  may  be  received  oy  the  Qenoral  Assembly,  shall  be  applied  according 
to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  all  necessary  provisionB  by  law  for  carrying 
this  article  into  effect.  They  shall  not  divert  said  money  or  fund  from  the  afore- 
•aid  nses,  nor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  nse  the  same,  or  any  part  tbereoff  for  any 
other  purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

NEW  YORK. 
Settled  in  1609  by  the  Dutch.   Area,  46,000  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 

1790 340,120 

1800 586,756 

1810 959,049 

1820 1,372,812 


1830 1,918,608 

1840 2,428.921 

ia50 3,007,394 

1860 3,880,735 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777,  in  which  is  no  reference 
to  schools ;  the  second,  in  1822,  in  which  it  was  provided  in  article 
eeventh,  section  five,  that — 

**  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  or  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools." 

The  third  constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  and  the  provision 
therein  for  education  is  comprised  in  article  ninth. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fiind,  the  capital  of  the  literatoTe 
fond,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  fimd,  shall  be  respectively  pre- 
served inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature  fund  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollan 
oi  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit  fiind  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common  school  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 
First  settlement  in  1627.    Area,  8,320  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 184,139 

1800 211,549 

1810 245,555 

1820 277,577 


1830 320,823 

1840 373,306 

1850 489,655 

1860 672,035 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1844, 
in  which  is  this  provision  for  education : 

SECTION  VII. — ARTICLE  6. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  money,  stock,  and  other  prop' 

erty  which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  m 

treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed  to  augment  the  said 

fund  should  be  securely  invested,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund ;  and  the  income 

hereof,  except  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  exrediAnt  to  apply  to  an  increase  of 
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the  capital,  shall  be  annnallj  appropriated  to  the  sapport  of  pnblic  schools,  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
the  Legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  nse  the  said  fond,  or  anj  part  thereof, 
tor  sDj  other  poxpose,  under  anj  pretence  whatever. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1631.    Area,  4G,000  square  miles 

POPULATION. 


1790 434,373 

1800 : 602,361 

WIO 810,091 

IfflO 1,049,058 


1830 1,348,233 

1840 1,724,033 

1850 2,311,786 

1860 2,906,215 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  second,  in  1790,  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  was  recognized,  contains  two  brief  sec- 
tions on  the  subject,  under 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  maj  be,  provide  hy 
Uw  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that 
tbe  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

8ECT10X  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning. 

In  the  convention  of  1838,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Luzerne,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  so  that  it  would 
lead— 

"The  legislature  shall  continue  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
aD  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  time  of  offering  the  reso- 
lution : 

"I  am  aware  that  many  gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor 
deem  such  a  constitutional  provision  uniyscessary,  because,  as  they 
awert,  the  legislature  may  at  any  time  make  suitable  enactments  upon 
^  subject.  But  the  law  that  is  passed  this  year  may  be  repealed  the 
^^t;  so  that  our  school  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  must  be  liable  to  change  with  the  political  policy  of  our 
law  makers,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation  and  enact- 
Jttents,  etc." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  the  interest  in  popular  education  in  Penn- 
^Ivania  that  now  exists,  and  the  amendment  was  not  carried ;  and  the 
^Qstitution  of  1838  on  the  subject  of  education  has  the  same  language 
« that  of  1790. 
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DELAWABE. 
Settled  in  1627.    Area,  2,120  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 59,096 

1800 64,273 

1810 72.674 

1820 72,749 


1830 76,748 

1840 78.0HO 

1850 91,532 

1860 112,210 


In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  1776,  there  is  no  provision  for 
education  ;  but  as  amended  in  1831,  the  Legislature  Is  instructed  "to 
provide  by  law  "   "  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and 


9t 


sciences. 

VIRGINIA. 
Settled  in  1607.    Area,  38,352  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

1790 

442,115 
514,280 
551,  5:m 
603,087 
694,300 
740,858 
894, 800 
1,047,411 

12,766 
20,124 
30,570 
36,889 
47,348 
49,852 
54,332 
58,042 

293,427 
345,796 
392,518 
425,153 
469, 757 
449,087 
472, 529 
490,865 

748,306 

J800 

880,200 

1810 

974,622 

1820 

1,065,129 

1830 

1,211,405 

1840 

1.239,797 

1850 

1,422.661 

I860 

1*596, 318 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  public  school  system  had  not  obtained 
root  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  States.  The  township  and  district 
school  organizations  of  New  England  had,  however,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Wythe,  Jefferson,  and  other  eminent  Virginia  statesmen. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  to  Mohn  Adams :  "  It  shall  be  my  incessant 
study  so  to  form  our  portrait  of  government  that  a  kindred  with  New 
England  may  be  discerned  in  it;  and  if  all  your  excellencies  cannot  be 
preserved,  yet  I  hope  to  retain  so  much  of  the  likeness  that  posterity 
shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same  stock.*'  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  spoke  of  "  the  forefathers 
of  New  England,  who  have  established  the  wisest  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  the  world  has 
seen."  *     Debate  on  Madison's  resolutions,  Jan.  20,  1794. 

Such  views  having  been  cordially  entertained,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Jefferson,  as  one  of  those  appointed  by  Virginia,  after  the  Dedara- 

*  Wanwy'B  Ezcaralon  to  tha  United  Statei.  1794. 
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tioQ  of  Independence  by  the  Oolonies,  to  prepare  a  code  of  lavs 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  that  commonwealth,  should  strive 
to  introduce  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools. 

The  year  that  the  first  constitution  was  formed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of 

■'  In  1779  Wythe  and  Jefferson  made  a  report,  in  which  was  a  full 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson  on  public  schools.    The  caption  was-~ 

A  BILL  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Section  1.  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government 
Are  better  calculated  than  ottiers  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  dieir 
natural  rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degen- 
CTicy,  yet  experience  hath  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms  those  intrusted 
with  power  have  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  would  be  to  illumi- 
nate, u  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more  especially 
,  to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  history  ezhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
tliereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to  defeat 
its  purposes ;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
wbo^e  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely  formed 
And  honestly  administered  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
ve  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  hap- 
piness, that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
ihotild  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education,  worthv  to  receive,  ana  able  to  guard  the 
ncred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they 
Bhoald  be  called  to  the  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance.  But  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number,  disabling 
them  from  so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
liath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is 
better  that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all, 
than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked.  ^ 

The  succeeding  sections  provided  that  each  county  should  he  divided 
tt  convenient  districts  for  puhlic  schools.  "At  every  ope  of  these 
Bcbools/'  in  the  language  of  the  hill,  "  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
common  arithmetic ;  and  the  books  which  shall  be  nsed  therein  for  in- 
Btracting  the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 
ouike  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American 
lustory." 

It  was  also  provided  that  over  every  ten  of  these  schools  an  over- 
^  should  be  appointed  annually,  by  the  aldermen,  to  select  teachers, 
^  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  in  the  choice  of  reading  books,  and  super- 
i^d  the  teachers. 

The  superintendents  were  to  meet  in  convention,  and  establish  at 
central  points  a  certain  number  of  grammar  schools,  in  which  were  to 
^  taught  Latin,  Greek,  grammar,  geography,  and  higher  arithmetic. 

The  most  needy  and  meritorious  scholar  from  a  grammar  school 

district  was  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  one  scholar 
7 
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wr.s  to  be  eelccted  from  the  grammar  schools  to  be  educated  gratiiitouslj 
at  college. 

Five  years  after  the  bill  in  manuscript  was  presented,  it  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  assembly  of  1784. 

Jefferson  says:  '*One  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
the  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tnx  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor." 

In  1796  the  assembly  acted  upon  the  bill,  but  inserted  a  provision 
leaving  to  each  county  court  to  declare  when  the  act  should  go  into 
operation  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  adds  Jefferson, 
'*  completely  defeated  it.  The  justices  being  generally  of  the  more 
wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  and  I  believe  it 
was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single  county." 

His  interest  in  common  schools  never  flagged,  although  his  native 
State  could  not  be  aroused  to  its  best  interests,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  dated  November  28,  1820,  he  says: 

**  Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  effort  of  New  York 
towards  the  educating  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  patriotism,  of  our  legislature  to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 
of  our  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
bary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  even  our  negroes. 
To  that  condition  it  is  fast  sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States  what  our  indigenous  predecessors  were  when  surrounded 
by  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  success  of  education  before 
the  Revolution  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  the  sister  colonies. 
What  is  he»  education  now  ?  Where  is  it  ?  The  little  we  have  we 
import,  like  beggars,  from  other  States,  or  import  the  be^ars,  to  be- 
stow on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  second  in  1830,  third  in 
1851,  and  fourth  in  186i. 

In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1830  there  is  no  reference  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  that  of  1851  is  the  following  provision: 

A  capitation  tax,  equal  to  the  tax  asse-ssed  on  land  of  the  value  of  two  ban* 
dred  dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every  white  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  thcr 


tLge  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  one  equal  'moiety. of  the  capitation  tax  upon  whitv 

persons  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primarir  and  free  schools; 

but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  exemptions  of  taxable  polls  in  cases  of 


bodily  infirmity. 

In  the  revision  of  1864,  this  provision  is  retaiued  'in  the  twenty' 
second  article. 
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MARYLAND. 
Settled  in  1634.    Area,  9,356  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790. 

]8ija. 

1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
I860. 


White, 


208,649 
246,326 
235,117 
260,223 
291,108 
318,204 
417,943 
515, 918 


Free  colored. 


8,043 
19,587 
33,927 
39,730 
52,938 
62,078 
74, 723 
83,942 


Slaves. 


103,036 

105,6:» 

111,502 

107,397 

102, 994 

69,737 

90,368 

87,189 


Total. 


319,728 
341,548 
380,546 
407,350 
447, 040 
470,019 
58:),  034 
687,049 


The  first  const! tation  was  adopted  in  1776 ;  the  second  in  1851 ; 
and  the  third  in  1864.  The  first  provision  on  education  is  in  that  of 
1864,  and  is  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  Vin. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Tho  governor  shall  within  thirtj  days  atW  the  ratification  by  the 
people  of  this  constitution  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  at  its 
nrst  session  thereafter,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  five  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shtill 
have  been  qualitied.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty -five  hundred 
dollars,  and  such  additional  sum  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  as  the  gen- 
^  assembly  may  by  law  provide ;  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a 
pnit'orm  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  portain- 
i&l  to  his  office  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

oECTiON  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall  perform  such  duties  as  tho  gen* 
«ral  assembly  may  direct. 

Sbction  3.  Tliere  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  commissioners 
u  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem  necessary,  who  shall 
^  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  shall  hold  ofiice  for  four  years,  and 
*hall  perfurm  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  general  assembly 
or  State  superintendent  may  direct ;  the  school  commissioners  df  Baltimore  city 
■hall  remain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  at  present,  by  the 
ouivor  and  dty  council,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
Oi^e  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly,  or  the  said  mayor  and  city 
Council 

SixrnoN  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
institution,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a 
*^hool  shall  be  kept  open  and  supported  free  of  expense  for  tuition  iu  each  school 
district,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  ou  the  part  of 
^general  assembly  to  provide,  the  system  reported  to  it  by  the  State  nuperiutend- 
^t  of  public  instruction  shall  become  the  system  of  free  putxiic  schools  of  the 
Stue :  FrovidedL,  That  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  in  couibrmity 
^ith  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  such  system  shall  be  subjtxt  to  snca 
>I^rations,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to 
time  enact. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  -at  each  regular  session  after  tlie 
idoption  of  this  cons^iati0D,,<an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  »;&ch 
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hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  thron^i^hoat  the  State,  for  the  support  of  free 
public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
agents  as  the  general  State  levy ;  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  shall  be  distributed  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
among  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years  :  Providtd^  That  the  general 
assembly  shall  not  levy  any  additional  school  tax  upon  particular  counties,  unless 
such  county  express  by  popular  vote  its  desire  for  such  tax  ;  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  provide  for  its  additional  school  tax  as  at  present,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Section  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  free  public 
schools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  tax  shall  be  known  as  the  public  school  fund,  and  shall  l>e  invested 
by  the  treasurer,  together  with  its  annual  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund 
shall  by  its  own  increase  and  any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  the  present  school  fund,  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when  the  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  authorized  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, may  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct : 
the  principal  fund  of  six  millions,  hereby  provided,  shall  remain  forever  inviolate 
as  the  free  public  school  fund  of  the  State,  and  the  annual  interest  of  said  school 
fund  shall  oe  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  only,  as  may  be  proscribed  by 
law. 

In  the  constitution  just  formed  and  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  people  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September  for  adoption  or  rejection,  there  \s  the 
following : 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall,  by  law,  establish  throughout  the  State  a  thorough  aud  efficient 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  and  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  other^visc,  lor 
their  maintenance. 

Sec.  2.  The  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  then  ex- 
pire, except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  bv  the  General  Assembly.  * 

Sec.  3.  The  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  appropriated 
only  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Settled  in  1653.     Area,  45,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
18&0 
1b60 


White. 


Free  colored. 


Slaves. 


288, 204 
337,764 
376,410 
419,200 
472, 843 
484,870 
553,  ()28 
631,000 


4,975 
7, 043 
10,266 
14,612 
19,543 
22,732 
27,463 
30,463 


100, 572 
133, 296 
168,824 
205, 217 
245, 661 
245, 817 
288, 548 
331,059 


Total. 


393,751 
478, 303 
555,500 
638,829 
737,987 
753, 419 
869,039 
992,622 
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In  the  coDBtitntion  of  1776  it  was  declared  in  article  fortj-one  that— 

A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient 
nstraction  of  joatb,  with  snch  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  pnblic,  as 
oiaj  enable  them  to  instract  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  uniyersities. 

The  same  provision  has  been  retained  without  amendment  until  the 

present  time. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Settled  in  1670.     Area,  24,800  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 

leeo 

18:30 
1840 
IKiO 
1860 


White. 


140, 178 
196,25.5 
214,  I9() 
237, 440 
257,803 
259,084 
274,503 
291,388 


Free  colored. 


Slayes. 


J,  801 
3, 185 
4,554 
6,822 
7,921 
8,276 
8,960 
9,914 


107,094 
146,151 
19(j,365 
258, 475 
315,401 
327,038 
384,984 
402, 406 


Total. 


249, 073 
345, 591 
4J5,105 
502,741 
581,185 
594, 398 
668,507 
703, 708 


A  constitution  was  formed  in  177G,  which  was  amended  in  1778, 1790, 
and  in  1865,  but  no  provision  was  incorporated  relative  to  education 
or  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

GEORGIA- 

Settled  in  1733.    Area,  58,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
180O 
1810 

\m 

1840 

1850 
1660 


White. 


52,886 
101,678 
145,414 
189,564 
294,806 
407,695 
521,572 
591,588 


Free  colored. 


398 
1,019 
1,801 
1,767 
2,484 
2, 753 
2, 931 
3,500 


Slaves. 


29, 264 
59, 404 
105,218 
149, 6o6 
217,531 
280, 944 
381,682 
462, 198 


Total. 


82,548 
162, 101 
258,433 
340, 433 
576, 823 
691,392 
906,185 
1,057,286 


First  constitution  formed  in  1777 ;  the  second  in  1785 ;  the  third  in 
1798,  which  was  amended  in  1839. 

The  provision  relative  to  seminaries  of  learning  in  that  of  1798  was 
retained  in  the  amended  constitution  of  1639^     It  is  in  these  words : 
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13.  The  arts  and  flciences  flhall  be  promoted,  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  legislatare  shall,  as  soon  as  conveuientlj  maj  be,  give  such  further 
donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established,  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  their  institution  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assem* 
bly,  at  their  next  session,  to  proyide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institutions. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1865,  the  educational  provision  was  omitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

Settled  in  1775.    Area,  37,680  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1792. 


POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790... 
1800.. r 
1810... 
1820... 
1830... 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 


White. 


61,133 
179, 871 
324,2:^ 
434,644 
517,787 
590, 253 
761,413 
919, 517 


BVee  colored. 


114 

741 

1,713 

2,941 

4,917 

7,317 

10,011 

10,684 


Slaves. 


11,830 
40,343 
80, 561 
126,732 
165,213 
182,258 
210,981 
225,483 


Total. 


73,077 
220,595 
406,511 
564. 317 
687,917 
779,828 
982,405 
1,155,684 


First  constitution  adopted  in  1790 ;  second  in  1799 ;  and  the  third 
in  1850.    Article  eleventh  of  the  last  pertains  to  education : 


ARTICLK  XI. — CONCERNmO  EDUCATION. 

Hec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  fund  called  and  known  as  the  "Common  School 
Fund,**  consisting  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  for  which  bonds  have  been 
executed  by  the  State  to  the  board  of  education,  and  seventy-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  also,  the  sum  of  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  balance  of 
interest  on  the  school  fund  for  the  vear  lH4ti,  unexpended,  together  with  any  sum 
which  may  be  hereafter  raised  in  tne  State  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes 
of  education,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  system  of 
common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends  of  said  funds,  together  with  any 
sum  which  may  be  produced  for  that  purpose  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  may  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  common  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  general 
.  assemoly  shall  invest  said  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ana  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  twenty-nine  cents  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner ;  and  any  portion 
of  the  interest  and  dividends  of  said  school  fund,  or  other  money  or  propertv  raised 
for  school  purposes,  which  may  not  be  needed  in  sustaining  common  scnools,  shall 
be  investeu  in  like  manner.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  provision,  by  law, 
fnr  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  said  school  fund :  Provided,  That  each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  and  if  not  called  for, 
for  common  school  purposes,  it  shall  be  reinvested  from  time  to  time  fur  the  ben- 
efit of  such  county. 

Sec.  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  Qualified 
voters  of  this  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  the  governor  is  elected,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  his  duties  and  salaiy  shall  b6  prescribed  and 
fixed  by  law. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Settled  in  1765.    Area,  45,600  square  mlleB.    Admitted  into  the 
t^Dion  in  1796. 

POPULATION. 

CensoB. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

32,013 
91,709 
21.5,875 
339,927 
535,746 
640,627 
756,836 
826,828 

361 
309 
1,317 
2,779 
4,555 
5, 524 
6,422 
7,235 

3,417 

13,584 

44,535 

80,107 

141,603 

183,059 

239,459 

275,784 

35,791 
105.602 

1800 

1810 

261.727 

1820 

422,813 
681,904 

1830 

1840 

829. 210 

1850 

1,002.717 

1860 

1 ,  109, 847 

First  constitntion  adopted  in  1796,  which  was  amended  in  1835. 
Article  eleventh,  section  ten,  of  the  latter  is  as  follows : 

10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  re- 
publican institution^  and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
Vacation  throughout  the  different  portions  of  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to 
tbe  promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  in  all  fu- 
tore  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the  fund 
called  the  eommoitichoolfundf  and  all  the  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends, 
stocks,  and  other  property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and 
allgach  as  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fundy  the  prin- 
<^pal  of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation,  and  the  in- 
^t  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common 
x^ools;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of 
commissioners,  for  such  term  of  time  as  they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have 
the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund,  and  who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  con< 
^ition  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  rostric- 
fioQs  as  may  be  required  by  law :  Provided,  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  a  divis- 
ion! of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sales 
of  KQch  lands,  shall  be  made  among  the  individual  States,  the  part  of  such  lands 
or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  and 
ioternal  improvement,  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
^^frying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
y^ities,  or  academies,  or  from  authorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  en* 
J|^  escheated  property,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may 
'•preacribed  by  law. 

The  amendments  of  1865  did  not  pertain  to  education. 

OHIO. 
Settled  in  1788.    Area,  39,964  square  miles.     Admitted  into  the 

Union  in  1802. 

POPULATION. 


»80O 45,365 

1810 230,760 

1«20 581,434 

1830 937,903 


1840 1,519,467 

1850 1,980,329 

1860 2,339,511 
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The  first  constitation  adopted  in  1802,  sajB  in  article  eighth : 

Section  3.  *  *  *  Religion,  moralitj,  and  knowledge  being  ossontiall 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  tii 
means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  bj  legislative  provision,  not  ii 
consistent  with  the  right  of  conscience. 

Section  25.  That  no  law  shall  bo  passed  to  prevent  the  in  the  sei 

eral  counties  and  townships  within  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in  tk 
schools,  academies,  and  universities  within  this  State,  which  are  endowed  in  who] 
or  in  part  from  the  rcvcnnc  arising  from  donations  made  by  the  United  States  ft 
the  support  of  schools  and  collcgi^s,  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academiei 
and  universities  shall  be  open  tui  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachei 
of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever  contrary  to  the  ii 
tention  for  which  said  donations  are  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  1851,  section  seventh  of  the  first  article  says 

*  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  good  go^ 
emment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pans  suitable  laws  to  pn 
tect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  i 
public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

And  article  sixth  also  pertains  to  education. 

ARTICLE  VI.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  dispositioiK 
lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and  n 
ligious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  Undiminished;  and  tfa 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  tk 
original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otl 
erwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a  thoi 
ough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  no  religioo 
or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  pai 
of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Settled  in  1699.  Area,  46,341  square  miles.  Admitted  into  th< 
Union  in  1812. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
I860 


White. 


34,311 

73, 383 

89,441 

158,457 

255, 491 

357, 629 


Free  Colored. 


7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
25,502 
17,462 
18,647 


Slaves. 


34,660 
69, 064 
109,568 
168,452 
244, 809 
331,726 


Total 


76,55 
153,40 
215,73 
352, 41 
517, 7e 
708,00 


First  constitation  was  formed  in  1812,  in  which  there  is  nothing  tela 
ative  to  education. 

The  constitation  of  1845,  ander  the  caption  of  title  seven,  has  th 
following : 
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Article  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  saperintendent  of  public  edacation, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj  law.  He 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

A&T.  134.  The  legislature  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property,  or  other- 
wise. 

Art.  135.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  panted  by  the  United  States  to 
this  State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  St'ite,  and  not  expressly  j^ranted  or  bequeathed 
for  any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  enti- 
tled by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  centum ; 
which  interest,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  such  schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 
Art.  136.  All  moneys  arising  from  the.  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafler 
be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  for 
the  ase  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hera- 
after  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest 
of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
seminary  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
DO  law  shall  ever  \>e  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

Art.  137.  An  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
th&ll  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  J:V^.  It  shall  be  called  the  *' University  of  Louisiana,"  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine. 

Art.  139.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  coDBtitution  of  1852,  in  title  eight,  in  these  words  provides : 

TITLE  Vin. — PUDUC  EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  ^ucation,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law, 
i^od  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct :  Provided, 
That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  bv  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
berg  elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
Vacation,  whenever  in  their  opinion  said  office  shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

136.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  shall  provide  for  their  support  bv  sreneral  taxation  on  property  or  other- 
^;  and  all  moneys  so  raised  or  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish,  in 
poportion  to  the  number  of  firee  white  children  between  such  ages  as  shall  be  fixed 
bj  the  general  assembly. 

137.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  g^nted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
^tate  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  be 
?^ted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathed  for 
^7  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
<*^  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled 
h  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
f'lnd,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.  ;  which  in- 
terest, to<jet!ier  with  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds  deposited  with  this  State  by  the 
I'nited  Slates,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  183t5,  and  all  the 
if'UtH  of  the  luiso'd  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  such  sciiools ;  and 
thij  upjKopriatiou  shall  remain  inviolable. 
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138.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereaftei 
be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  ai 
which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  sem- 
inaiy  of  leammg,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

139.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  as  now  established,  shall  be 
maintained. 

140.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  laws  as  maybe  necessary  for 
the  further  regulation  of  the  university,  ana  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  said  uni- 
yersity  by  appropriations. 

The  constitution  of  1864  has  the  following  : 

TITLE  XI. — ^PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  140.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  until  other- 
wise  provided  by  law  :  Provided^  That  the  general  asscmoly  shall  have  power, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  siud 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  education  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  said  office 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  141.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by  maintenance  of  free 
public  schools  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  142.  The  general  exorcises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

Art.  143.  A  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organization  and  maintenance. 

Art.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  Stairs 
to  this  State  for  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  ana  of  all  lands  which 
may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
estates  of  deceasea  persons  to  wnich  the  State  may  oecome  entitled  by  law,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. ;  which  interest,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund,  deposited  with 
the  State  by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1836, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  such 
schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any  kind  of  donation  thit 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  Uie 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  snail  ever  be  made 
diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Art.  146.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  support 
of  any  private  school  or  institution  of  learning,  but  the  highest  encouragement 
shall  be  granted  to  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

INDLAJJA. 

Settled  in  1730.    Area,  33,809  square  miles.     Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1816. 
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POPULATION. 


1800 4,875 

1810 45,.'J65 

1820 147,178 

1830 : 343,031 


1840 G95.866 

1850 988,4ir> 

1860 1,350,4-28 


The  first  constitation  was  adopted  in  1816;  article  ninth  of  which 
pertained  to 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generallj  diffused  through  a  community 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fr^^e  government,  and  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
oeing  highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
eranted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  toappiv  any 
mods  which  mav  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are,  or  may  be,  intended.  But 
no  lands  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  sold  by 
aathority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the 
moneys  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  ss3e  of  any  such  lands,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  sup- 
port  of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to 
time  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry, 
and  morality. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascend 
iog  in  a  regular  gpr^dation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  , 
tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Section  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end  the  money  which  shall 
Ije  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons  exempt  from  militia  duty,  except  in  times  of 
var,  shall  be  exclusively  and  in  equal  proportion  applied  to  the  support  of  county 
seminiiries.  Also,  all  fines  assessed  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be 
applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the  counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code,  founded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tion and  not  vindictive  justice ;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms^  to  be  an 
a«!ylam  for  those  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortunes, 
may  hare  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  beneficeuce  of  society,  on  such  principles 
that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
and  lose,  by  their  usefulness,  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
Bball  cause  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  sales  of  town  lots  in 
tlie  eeat  of  justice  of  such  coun^,  for  the  use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county, 
^d  at  the  same  session  they  snail  incorporate  a  library  company,  under  such 
niles  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence,  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  second  constitution  was  adopted  in  185 1,  and  has  a  fnll  article 
on  education : 

article  vdl — education. 

Sec.  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community  be- 
i^ essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scien- 
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tific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  ani 
form  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  ani 
equally  open  to  all. 

2.  The  common  school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  congressional  township  haa 
and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  suiplus  revenue  fund  ; 

The  SHline  fund,  and  the  lauds  belonging  thereto; 

The  bank  tax  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteeni 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana ; 

The  fund  to  bo  derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  an 
property  heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breacbe 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  »hall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs  o 
kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  d* 
special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  in 
eluding  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  In 
diana  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  2^th  September,  ^HoOt  after  deducting  the  ex 
pense  of  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common  schoo 
purposes. 

3  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  whid 
may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished  ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  b 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner,  al 
such  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intrusted  U 
the  several  counties ;  and  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the  distribution  amon{ 
the  several  couniies  of  the  interest  thereof. 

5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest  for  com 
mon  school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  such  county 

6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  o 
the  said  fund  as  may  be  intiiisted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in 
terest  thereon. 

7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faithfully  aD< 
exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  wliich  the  trust  was  created. 

8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters  of  the  Statei 
of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  twc 
years,  and  wnose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Settled  in  1716.    Area,  47,156  square  miles.    Admitted  as  &,  State 
in  1817. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


5, 


179 

23, 024 

42, 176 

20, 443 

179, 074 

295,718 

353,901 


Free 
colored. 


182 

240 
458 
519 
1,366 
930 
773 


Slaves. 


3,489 

17,088 

32, 814 

65,659 

195,211 

309,878 

436,631 


Total 


8,880 
40,381 
75,448 
136,621 
375,651 
606,596 
791,305 
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Adopted  a  constitution  in  1817,  amended  in  1 832  and  in  1865.  Sec- 
tion fourteenth,  article  seventh,  is  in  this  language : 

14.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  bein)?  necessary  to  good  government, 
the  preserration  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means 
of  edacation,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State. 

ILLINOIS. 

Settled  in  1720.  Area,  55,409  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1818. 

POPULATION. 


1810 12,284 

1820 55,210 

1830 157,445 


1840 476,183 

1850 .'      851,470 

1860 !...  1,711,951 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  and  the  second  in  1847, 
neither  of  which  contains  any  provision  relative  to  education. 


ALABAMA. 


Originally  a  part  of  Greorgia.    Area,  46,000  square  miles.   Admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1819. 


POPULATION. 


• 

Census. 

Whites. 

Free 
colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1820 

85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
426,514 
526, 431 

571 
1,572 
2,039 
2,265 
2,690 

41,879 
117,549 
253,536 
343, 844 
435,089 

127,901 
309,527 
590, 753 
771,623 
964,201 

-      1830 

1840 

/  m 

^     I860 

The  constitution  of  1819,  which  was  in  force  in  1860,  makes  the 
foUowiog  provision  relative  to 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State ; 
^  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  unnecessair  waste 
or  damage  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  b^,  granted  by  the  United  States 
rar  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  apply  the  funds 
^biehmav  be  raised  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformitv  to  the  object. of  such 
S^^t  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
^  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafler,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
S^  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  ;  and  the  moneys  which  may  be 
>>ised  from  such  lands,  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  for  the 
pt^pose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a  State 
UUTersity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means 
^  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
toch  institntioa.' 

The  Constitution  of  1865  retains  this  provision. 
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The  coDstitation  of  18G5  inclades  the  above  provision,  making  it 
imperative  on  the  Legislature  **  to  enact  necessary  and  proper  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  schools  and  the  means  of  education." 

MISSOURI. 

Settled  in  1763.  Area  67,380  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


17,227 

55,988 

114,795 

323,888 

592, 004 

1,063,509 


Free  colored. 


607 

376 

569 

1,574 

2, 618 

3, 572 


Slaves. 


3,011 
10,222 
25,091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 


Total. 


20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

682,044 

1,182,012 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  devotes  article  sixth  to  education: 

ARTICLE  VI. — OF  EDUCATION. 

Section.  1.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in 
this  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or 
damage  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school,  or  more,  shall  be  established  in  each  township,  'as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  bo  taught  gratis. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  otiicr  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  bo  and  lemain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  cfiEectoal 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lauds,  and  for  the  improvement  and  perma- 
nent security  of  the  funds  aud  endowments  of  such  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1865  has  the  following : 

article  IX.— education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  easentiil 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  per 
sons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent.  All 
fnnds  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  numb<;r  of  children,  without  regard  to  color. 

3.  The  supervision  of  public  instructioii  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  Superintondent  of 
Pnblic  Schools,  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  bo  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.     He  shall  possei>s  the  qualifications  of  a  State  Sena- 
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tor,  and  hold  his  office  for  the  tenn  of  four  yeaiv,  and  shall  perfonn  such  daties  and 
receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Secretary  of  State 
aod  Attorney  General  shall  be  ex  ofiew  members,  and  with  the  Superintendent 
compose  said  Board  of  Education. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  also  establish  and  maintain  a  State  Univeraity, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in  natural  sci- 
ence, as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 

5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  panted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the 
United  States  ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  be- 
longing to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education  ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales 
of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat, 
or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also  any 
proceeds  of  the  sales  or  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  paul 
over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said  appropriation  ;)  also  all  other 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be 
securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  the  annual 
income  of  which  fund,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining tho  free  schools  and  the  university  in  the  article  provided  for,  and  for 
no  otl^r  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

6.  No  part  of  the  public  school  fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the  stock  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  llissouri,  now  held  for  school  purposes,  and  all 
other  stocks  belonging  to  any  school  or  university  fund,  shall  be  sold  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe ;  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now 
belong  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  All  county  school  funds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  on- 
incombered  real  estate  security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

7.  No  towm»hip  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
fund,  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three  months 
during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  nave  power  to  reauire  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  phys- 
icil  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
fiTe  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 

8.  lu  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school  at 
Inst  four  months  in  every  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State,  the  Qen- 
cnl  Assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  the  raising  of  such  deficiency  by  levying  a 
tax  on  til  the  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district  as  they 
nisy  deem  proper. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  shall, so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infringing  upon 
^^csted  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  and  other  property  used  or  held  for  school 
I>Qrpoge8,  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State,  into  the  public  school  fund  herein 
pTOTided  for ;  and,  in  making  distribution  of  the  annual  income  of  such  fund,  shall 
tske  into  consideration  the  amount  of  any  county  or  city  funds  appropriated  for 
eonimon  school  purposes,  and  make  such  distribution  as  will  equalize  tne  amount 
•n^^naled  for  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SBcnoir  19.  After  the  first  day  of  Januair,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
■ixty-six,  every  person  who  was  not  a  qualified  voter  prior  to  that  time,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  oUier  qualifications  reauirod,  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
become  a  qualified  voter,  an]c«s  his  inability  to  read  or  write  shall  be  the  result 
af  ^physical  diaabilitjr. 
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ABKANSAS. 

Formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase.    Area  52,198  square  milos. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1820 
1830 
1840 

la^o 

1860 


White. 


12, 579 

25,671 

77, 174 

162, 189 

324, 191 


Free  colored. 


77 
141 
465 
608 
144 


Slaves. 


1,617 

4, 576 

19,935 

47,100 

111,115 


TotaL 


14,273 

30,368 

97,574 

209,897 

435,450 


The  constitution  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  in  article 
nine. 

ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1 .  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffased  through  a  commnnity 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  opportu- 
nities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  oeing 
highly  condacive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  as- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encour- 
ago  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1865  this  article  remainp,  and  is  nnm- 
bered  eight. 

mCHIGAN. 

First  settled  in  1650.   Area  56,243  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1837. 


POPULATION, 


1810 4,762 

1820 8,896 

1830 31,639 


1840 212,267 

1B50 397,654 

1860 749,113 


The  first  constitution  made  the  following  provision : 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 


The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 
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Tbe  legislature  shall  enconrage  bj  all  snitable  means  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectaal,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
thai  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  thiu  State 
for  the  support  of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all 
sQch  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools 
throaghout  the  State. 

Tbe  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year ;  and  every  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  sup- 
port such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the 
poblic  fund. 

As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
ride  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township ;  and  the 
QMoev  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for 
my  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
libraries. 

The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or  granted 
bj  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  university ;  and  the  funds 
aexrmiDg  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
unirersity,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand, 
for  tbe  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by 
tbe  terms  of  such  grant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

The  second  constitation,  adopted  in  1850,  devotes  to  education — 

ARTICLE  xm. 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  general 
lupervision  of  public  instruction,  and  nis  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  funa,  the 
interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
remain  unsold,  ahall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

3.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to 
the  State ;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the  sales  thereof  shall  be 
^propriated  exclusively  to  the  support  ot  primary  schools. 

4.  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primarv  schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be 
Kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every 
Khool  district  in  the  State,  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in 
^h  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school,  shall  be  de- 
lved for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
^d,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
^e  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  regent  of  the  university,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
^  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  regents  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the 
^'oard  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

*.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continue 
to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  Known  by  the  name  and  title  of  **  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan." 

d.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  president  of  the  university,  who  shall  he  ex  officio  a 
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ARKANSAS. 

Formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase.    Area  52,198  Bqoore 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


Vree  colored. 


12, 579 

25,671 

77, 174 

162, 189 

324,191 


77 
141 
465 
608 
144 


Slaves. 


1,617 

4,576 

19,935 

47,100 

111,115 


Tc 


The  constitution  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  in 


nme. 


ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 


Section  1 .  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffiised  through  a  con 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  c 
nities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  Stati 
highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
vide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  on 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the 
plishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.    The  gen 
sembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to 
ago  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agiicultural  improvements,  by  allowing  i 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  con 
manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the 
pies  of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1865  this  article  remainp,  and  ii 
bered  eight. 

MICHIGAN. 

First  settled  in  1650.   Area  56,243  square  miles.  Admitted  ix 
Union  in  1837. 


population. 


1810 4,762 

1820 8,896 

1830 31,639 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 


8 
3 

7 


The  first  constitution  made  the  following  provision : 


article  X. — EDUCATION. 


The  ^vemor  shall  nominate,  and  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
loffislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instr 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  proscri] 
law. 
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The  legislature  shall  encourage  hj  all  snitable  means  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  schools,  whicn  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all 
such  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviolablj  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
Khool  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
DiOQths  in  every  year ;  and  every  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  sup- 
port such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the 
pohlic  fund. 

As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
^de  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township ;  and  the 
niooey  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mill- 
taiydutj,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for 
vij  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
libraries. 

The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or  granted 
bj  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  university ;  and  the  funds 
sccruiDg  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
QQiversity,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  such  grant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as 
ma?  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

The  second  constitation,  adopted  in  1850,  devotes  to  education — 

ARTICLE  xm. 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  funa,  the 
iiiterest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

3.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to 
the  State ;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the  sales  thereof  shall  be 
•ppropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  ot  primary  schools. 

4.  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
)vide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primarv  schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be 
pt,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every 
^ool  district  in  the  State,  and  idl  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted 

in  the  English  language. 

5.  A  school  shaU  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in 
etch  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school,  shall  be  de- 
Prired  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
"uid,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

6.  There  shall  be  elected  m  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
tile  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  regent  of  the  university,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
^  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  regents  thus  elected  shaU  constitute  the 
Wd  of  regents  of  the  Umversity  of  Michigan. 

7.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continue 
to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  "the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.'* 

8.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  president  of  the  university,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
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member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking,  bat  not  of  voting.  He 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  regents,  and  be  the  principal  executive  officer 
university.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  th 
versity,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  ezpenditores  from  the  unii 
interest  fund. 

9.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  vear  one  thousand 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  members  of  a  State  board  of  education,  one  f< 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years ;  and  at  each  succeeding  hv 
election  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  hii 
for  six  years.  The  superintendent  of  publi:  instruction  shall  be  ez  officio  a 
her  and  secretary  of  such  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  supervii 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  their  duties  shall  be  prescribea  by  law. 

10.  InstitutioQS  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb, 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

11.  The  le^slature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientif 
agricultural  miprovement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  ft 
establishment  of  an  ag^enltural  school.  The  legislature  may  appropria 
twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the  mone; 
ing  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  an 
land  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  th 
port  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  ana  may  make  the  same  a  branch 
universitv  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  conuected 
with,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  univen 

12.  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
rian  in  each  township ;  and  all  mies  assessed  and  collected  in  the  several  co 
and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  app 
the  support  of  such  libraries. 

.     FLORIDA. 

Explored  in  1512.  Area,  59,268  Bqaare  miles.  Admitted  as  a 
in  March,  1845. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1830 
1640 
1850 
1860 


White. 


18,835 
27,943 
47, 203 
77,748 


ftreo  colored. 


844 
817 
932 
293 


Slaves. 


15,501 
25,717 
39,300 
61,745 


Tot 


In  the  coDStitntion  presented  to  Gongiress  in  1839,  which  w 
force  in  1860,  article  tenth  pertains  to  education. 


ARTICLE  Z.^EDUCATION 


The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  i 
shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  Ubed  for  the 
of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


In  the  constitution  of  1865  is  the  following : 

ARTICLE  X.~EDUCATIOK. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  semii 
seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
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toother  with  all  moneys  accraed  from  any  other  source,  applicahle  to  the  same 
object,  shall  be  irrevocably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  and  seminaries  of 
ledniiDgf  respectively,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

1  The  General  Assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve from  waste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
ofedacation. 


TEXAS. 


Settled  in  1792.    Area,  237»321  square  miles, 
in  December,  1845. 


Admitted  as  a  State 


POPULATION. 


Census. 


1^. 
1860. 


White. 


154,431 
421,294 


Free  colored. 


397 
355 


Slaves. 


58,161 
182,566 


Total. 


212,592 
604, 215 


Article  tenth  of  the  constitution  of  1845  has  the  following  in  rela- 
tion to  education : 


ARTICLE  Z.^EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State ;  and  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and 
appropriated,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  support 
Hid  maintenance  of  public  schools,  shall  constitute  the  public  school  fund  ;  and 
Mid  fund,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 
Aod  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
^stem  of  public  schools  in  tSs  State,  the  fund  thus  created  and  the  income  de- 
rired  therefrom,  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
Wretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad  companies  or  other 
corporations  of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  soall  be  set  apart  as  a  part  of 
tae  perpetual  school  fhnd  of  the  State ;  provided,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
iL/  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  this  State  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  oi 
1^  sale  Uie  jurisdiction  over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  such  event  one-half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  of  the  State ;  and  the  legislature  shall 
bereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  sale  of  lands 
bcbnging  to  the  perpetual'  public  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it 
may  deem  exp^ent ;  provided,  that  in  cases  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given 
to  actual  setters ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  grant  relief  to  purchasers  by  granting  further  time  for  payment,  but  shall,  in 
■U  cases,  provide  for  tihe  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a 
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perpetual  public  school  fund ;  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  income  belong'iug  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  toappropriatioc 
annually  for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  or  loan  or  invest,  ex* 
cept  as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  foi 
any  purpose  whatever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appro< 
priate  annually  the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund,  for  educa* 
tional  purposes,  under  such  system  as  it  may  adopt ;  and  it  shall,  from  timetc 
time,  cause  the  principal  sum  now  on  hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  01 
from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  ix 
this  State,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  suet 
terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  prescribe ;  anc 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  added  to  the  perpetual  school  func 
of  the  State.  But  each  county  shall  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided that  the  lands  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  Ui( 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes;  provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to  year,  as  th( 
same  may  be  collected  ;  and,  provided,  that  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tai 
which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  eX' 
cliisively  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Afri' 
cans  and  their  children ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage 
schools  among  these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereaftei 
be  granted  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  universities,  shal 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities ;  and  until  th< 
university  or  universities  are  located  and  commenced,  the  principal,  and  the  inter 
est  arising  from  the  investment  of  the  principal,  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  th< 
perpetual  public  school  fund,  in  sections  four  and  five  (4  and  5)  in  this  article  o 
the  Constitution,  and  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  uni 
versity  fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  said  univer 
sities,  and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provisions,  by  law, 
as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  ao^ 
set  apart,  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  approved  30th  August,  A.  D.  1856,  foi 
the  beiieiit  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  anc 
au  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one* 
fourth  part  for  each ;  and  the  said  fund  shall  nevet  be  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose.  The  said  lands  may  be  sold,  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  providea  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  in* 
come  of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  institutions  ;  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of^  two-thirds  ol 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual  salary  shall  not 
be  less  than  ($:i^,000)  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  stated  times ;  and  the  gov 
ernor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  shall  constitute  a 
board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and  shall  have  the  general  management 
and  control  01  the  perpetual  school  fund,  and  common  schools,  under  such  rega- 
lations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafler  prescribe. 

Sec.  IJ.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quan- 
tum of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education,  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  same  quantity 
heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State, 
to  other  counties.  And  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  entitled  for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  foi 
the  location,  surveying,  and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying 
for  the  same  with  any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourtfe 
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of  the  whole  amoont  to  be  so  located,  sanreyed,  and  ^tented — to  be  divided  ac* 
cording  to  qxialitj,  allowing  to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and 

timber. 

IOWA. 

Organized  as  a  Territoiy  in  1838.      Area,  55,405  square  miles. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846. 

POPULATION. 

1850 192,214111860 674,913 

The  constitution  of  1846  devotes  article  tenth  to  education  and 
Bcliool  lands. 

ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  a 
mperintendent  of  pnblic  instniction,  woo  shall  bold  his  office  for  three  years,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
tit  the  general  assembly  may  direct 

2.  Tne  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improvement.  I'he  proceeds  of 
&U  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  mav  be  grantea  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  snail  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and 
the  five  hundrea  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of 
Conmss  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have 
died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by 
Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other 
means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  ^neral  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district,  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and  anv  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and 
npport  such  a  school  may  be  deprivea  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
fiuid  during  such  neglect 

4.  The  monev  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
connties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  amon^  the  several  school 
teicts  of  said  counties^  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such 
^trictSfto  the  support  of  common  schools  or  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the 
general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

5.  The  g^eral  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  a  university ;  and  the  funds  accrumg  from  tne  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perma- 
nent fund,  the  interest  of  which  shiul  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereatter  demand,  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  IJieratnrey  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
meh  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  provide  effect  nal  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the 
Arnds  of  said  nniveiBity. 


; 
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The  constitation  of  1857  sajB : 

ARTICLE  EC.— FIRST.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  educational  interest  of  the  State,  including  common  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions,  shall  'be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  shall  consist  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to 
be  elected  from  each  iudicial  district  in  the  State. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  shall  not  have-at- 
tained the  age  of  twent j-five  years,  and  shall  have  been  one  joar  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

3.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
district,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  t«rm  of  four  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  qualitied.  After  the  first  election  under  this  constitution,  the 
board  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  into  two  equal  classes,  and  the 
seats  of  th&  first  class  shall  be  vacatea  after  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  and  one- 
half  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election ;  after  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

5.  The  session  of  the  board  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  but  one  session 
shall  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  two- thirds  ot  the  board,  the  governor  may  order  a  special 
session. 

6.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the^same  manner  as  the  journals  of 
the  general  assembly. 

7.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and  distributed,  they  sh^ 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

8.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  legislate  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  that  are  instituted ;  to  receive  aid  from  the  school  or  univer- 
sity fund  of  this  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

9.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  said  board. 

10.  The  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly. 

11.  The  State  university  snail  be  established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  institution  and 
no  other. 

12.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
>  the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 
\  ganized  and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any 
i  district  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  as 
I     aforesaid,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from, as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  rule,  regulation,  or  law  for  the  government  of  common  schools,  or 
other  educational  institutions,  shall  pass  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passaffe.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  '*  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Iowa.** 

15.  At  any  time  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  abolish  or  reorganize  said  boutl  of  educa- 
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tioD,  and  proYide  for  the  edocstioiud  interest  of  the  State  in  any  other  manner  that 
to  Uiem  soall  eeem  best  and  proper. 

SECOND. — SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

8ec.  1.  The  educational  and  school  fonds  and  lands  shall  be  nnder  the  control 
•od  management  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State. 

2.  The  oniversity  lands,  and  the  nrooeeds  thereof,  and  all  moneys  beloogingto 
aid  fiind,  shall  be  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  of  the  State  aniversity.  llie 
interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  said  university. 

1  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 

of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultund  improTement.    The  proceeds  of 

all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 

State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or 

disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  gpranted  to  the  new  States, 

under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amoug  the 

Nreral  States  of  the  Union,  approvM  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

himdred  and  forty-one,  and  afl  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  med 

without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  has  been  or  may  hereafter 

be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a 

peipetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 

and  such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably 

^ropiiated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

4.  The  money  whicn  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  eouiva- 
knt  for  exemption  from  militarv  dutv,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected 
in  the  several  counties  for  an^  breacn  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied, in  the  several  C4>unties  m  which  such  money  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
the  several  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths 
iobject  to  enumeration  in  such  districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 
tide. 

5.  The  general  assemblv  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
m  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or 
gnnted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accrmxijg^  firom  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent 
fond,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  fbr 
the  promotion  t>f  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  seen- 
n^  of  the  fimds  of  said  university. 

p.  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  re- 
ttiTe  and  control  the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposes,  under  sndi 
ngalations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

7.  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  shall  be 
ditzibnted  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  between  Uie  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  yean,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general 
aiaefflbly. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oecapied  by  for  traders  in  1 670.    Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1836. 
Area,  53,924  square  miles.    Admittted  as  a  State  in  1848. 

POPULATION. 

1840 30,945111850 305, 39J  ||  1861 775,881 

Ardde  tenth  of  its  constitution  pertains  to  education. 
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ARTICLE    X.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  ] .  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  state  superin* 
tendent  and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.  The  state  superin* 
teudent  shall  be  chosen  bv  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  em 
the  legislature  shall  provide ;  bis  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law :  Provided^  That  nis  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (except  the  lands  heretofore 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university, )  and  all  moneys  and  the  clear  proceeds  (rf 
all  property  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  militaiy  duty,  and  the 
clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  State,  where  the  purposes 
of  such  grant  are  not  specified,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights,*'  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned, ) 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  and  all  otber  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusivity 
applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit : 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade* 
mies  and  normal  schools,  ana  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  Tbe  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
which  shall  ue  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable ;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ; 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually,  for  the  sap- 

Eort  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
y  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  from  tbe  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  in  which  said 
city  or  town  shall  ftJl  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school  district  for  the  year  in 
which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  months. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Stato  university, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  for  connecting  with  the  same 
from  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  univers  y,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  ^'university  fund,**  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instruction  snail  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and  universitv  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

H.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school  and  university  lands, 
after  they  shall  have  been  appraised ;  and  when  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be 
sold,  and  tbe  purchase  money  shall  not  be  paid  at  tne  time  of  the  sale,  the  com- 
missioners shall  take  security  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sum  re- 
maining unpaid,  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  payable  annually  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  treasurer.    The  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  execute     good 
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aod  snfficient  convejance  to  all  purchasers  of  such  lands,  and  to  discharge  any 
mortga^s  taken  as  security,  when  the  sum  due  thereon  shall  have  been  paid. 
The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  withhold  from  sale  any  portion  ofsuch 
lands  when  the^  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  and  shall  invest  all  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  other  university  and  school  funds,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  provide,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spanish.  Area,  155,500  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  llDion  in  1850. 

POPULATION. 

1850 92,597||1860 397,994 

Its  constitution  of  1849  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  EC.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
legislature  may  direct. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
land  that  mav  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of 
ichools,  which  may  bo  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D. 
184 1 ;  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of 
lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
other with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide^  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
Bchools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  leg^lature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a  . 
Khool  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  • 
year ;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  } 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neg-  ■ 
lect 

4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by 
t^e  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other 
Bonroe  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
vts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall 
^  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
^  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

MINNESOTA. 

Explored  by  French  traders  in  1659.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
in  1849.  Area,  81,259  square  miles.  Adoiitted  into  the  Union  in 
1858. 
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POPULATION. 

1850 6,077||1860 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitution  relates  to  school  funds,  education* 
and  science. 

ARTICLE  Vm. ^SCHOOL  FUNDS,   EDUCATION,  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1 .  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  depending  mainljupon 
the  intellig^ence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  genenil  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  Th6  proceeds  of  such  lauds  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United 
8tate!5  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  scboul  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  lands  may 
De  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
Imnd.s  of  the  ^r«^atest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided^  That  no  portion  of 
said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
srisiuo:  from  salH.s  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  in* 
trusted  to  ihi.s  State,  in  each  township,  for  educational  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout 
the  State,  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

3.  Tlie  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  bv  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  p^rauted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university, 
and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  tot 
said  university  purposes,  shau  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  by  the  Spanish  in  1*775.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848.     Area,  95,274  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1850 12,093111860 52,406 

The  constitution  of  1857,  still  in  force,  provides  in  this  language  for 
education : 

ARTICLE  Ym. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1.  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 
ers and  duties,  in  that  capacity,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  bjr  law ;  bat 
after  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  su- 
perintendent, to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  beeu  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands  heretofore  panted  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  university ; )  all  the  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop- 
erty^which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  may 
he  paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty ;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises  and 
bequests  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  property  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  shall 
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w(  be  stated ;  all  the  proceeds  of  the  ^ve  hundred  thonslind  acres  of  land  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tne  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  erant  pre-emption 
rights," approved  the  fbarth  of  September,  J 84 J ;  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of 
the  Det  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pablic  lands  to  which  this  State  shall  become 
entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  if  Congrress  shall  consent  to  such  ap* 
ppriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and 
inedacible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands  mentioned  in  this  see- 
tioD,  shall  be  ezclosiveljr  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common 
icbools  in  each  school  district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appara- 
tos  therefor. 

3.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  unl- 
fonn  and  general  svstem  of  common  schools. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the 
mimber  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

5.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fiinds  arising  therefrom ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  university  funds,  or 
of  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years 
frotn  the  adoption  or  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed  of  by  the  consent  of  Congress  for  common  school  purposes. 

KANSAS. 

Area,  78,418  square  miles.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  December,  1859.  Population  in  1860, 
107,206. 

The  provision  for  education  in  its  constitution  is  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  VI.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  gen 
era!  supervision  of  the  common  school  funds,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  duty  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  encouraare  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
scienUBc,  and  agricultural  improvement  oy  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade  embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegi- 
ate, and  university  departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
IJoited  States  andf  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  five  nundred  thou- 
iAod  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  Uie  several  States  of  the  Union,  approvea 
^tember  4,  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
tDd  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this 
State,  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  school 
fond,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
^  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
Icbools. 

Sec.  4.  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed  annually,  by 
Older  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  thereon  to 
tbf  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitable  proportion  to  the  num- 
brr  of  children  and  vouth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
oiie  years :   Promded^  That  no  school  distnct  in  which  a  common  school  has  not 
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been  maintained  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an; 
portion  of  such  fands. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  shall  be  authorize^ 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  subject  to  a  revaluation  ever 
five  years ;  they  may  bo  leased  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty 
fivCf  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemi 
tion  from  military  duty ;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership  of  which  sha 
vest  in  the  taker  up  ;  and  the  proems  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  lawc 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  finei] 
or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at  some  eligibl 
and  central  point,  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  th 
arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural  department  All  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Stat 
for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests 
either  by  tne  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain  a  i)erpetua 
fund  to  be  called  the  **  University  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  8.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  commoi 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  an^ 
attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  managemeni 
and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  f 
quorum. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862 

Population  in  1860,  393,234. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  February  18, 1863,  has  the  following 

ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  All  money  accnimg  to  this  State  being  the  proceeds  of  forfeited 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxes 
and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  other 
than  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this  Stat* 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises,  o 
bequests  are  not  specified ;  this  State's  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  o 
Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money 
stocks,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  al 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporatioi 
hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemptioi 
from  military  duty ;  and  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  b^ 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  tbi 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  tbi 
interest  thereof  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through 
out  the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  such  inter 
est  remaining  unexpended  at  tne  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to,  and  re 
main  a  part  of,  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provid 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in 
vested  school  fund,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fine 
accruing  to  this  State  under  tne  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persou 
or  property  or  otherwise.  They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  requiret 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  Laws 

Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  tbt 
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daties  of  »  eeneral  snperintendent  of  free  schools  for  the  State,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  he  the  same  as  that  of  the  goremor,  and  for  a  countj  superintendent 
of  each  connty ;  and  for  the  election  in  the  several  townships,  bj  the  voters  thereof, 
of  such  officers  not  specified  in  this  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  article  ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  of  a  State  board  of  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  improvement ;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  make 
Btiitable  provisions  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane,  and  for  the  organization  of 
each  institotions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  State 
maj  demand. 

NEVADA. 

Organized  as  a  Territorj  in  1861.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  1864. 
Area,  283,500  square  miles.     Population  in  1863,  40,000. 
The  constitution  (1864)  provides  for  education  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  XI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mininp^,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral 
improvement,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at  the  general  elec- 
tioDf  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
Tears  from  the  first  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  successor,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  school  district 
at  least  six  months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
character  therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  school 
fond  durin?  such  a  neglect  or  infraction,  and  the  legislature  mav  pass  such  laws 
as  will  tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  in  such  school  districts 
Tipon  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every 
township,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Coneress  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territory  to  form  a  State  government, 
the  toirty  thousand  acres  ot  public  lands  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
^oly  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-two,  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  toat  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted 
or  appropriated  by  tne  United  States  to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  hundred 
thoQsand  acres  of  land  panted  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  ot  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one :  Provided^  That  Congress  make 
prorision  for  or  authorizes  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  herein  con- 
tained ;  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  sale  of  land ;  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State ;  aU  property  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  proceeds  denved  from  any  or  all  of  said  sources,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  fand  for  any  other  uses,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
ascertained  numbers  or  tne  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  in 
^  different  counties ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  floating  land 
^anants  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  for  tne  investment  of  all  proceeds  de- 
rived  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  in  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bonds  of  Uie  otate :  Provided,  Thar  the  interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
ihall  be  used  for  educational  purposes,^  and  any  surplus  interest  shall  be  added  to 
^  principal  sum ;  And  promded  further.  That  such  portions  of  said  interest  as 
Biay  be  necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  thS  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  uni 
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versity.  which  shall  embrace  departments  of  affricnltiire,  mechanic  arts,  and  m\n 
ing,  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regeats,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  an^ 
such  different  grimes  of  schools,  from  the  primary  department  to  the  university, 
aSf  in  their  diicretion,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  all  professors  in  said  unl 
versity  or  teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  lequired  to  take 
and  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  prescribed  in  article  sixteen  of  this  constitution 
No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  frame( 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  anj 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

Skc.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mil 

'  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  other  meani 

provided,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  university  and  common  schools 

Froffidedf  That  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  o 

one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

3kc.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
Btruction  shall,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  auc 
qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  thi 
university  and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  ex* 
piration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  boara  of  regents,  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties. 

Sf.c.  8.  The  bourd  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  finl 
funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  and  maintain  tlM 
said  mining  department  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  use- 
ful :  Provided^  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the.  public  lands  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  a  college  foi 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  miUtary  tactics,  slttU 
be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  university,  as  sel 
forth  in  section  four  above ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  Uiron^ 
n^lect  or  an^  other  contingencv,  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  loti 
or  misappropriated,  the  St«te  of  Nevada  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis* 
appropriatea  in  said  fund,  so  that  Uie  principal  of  said  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerate  in  aoj  school 
or  university  that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized  as  a  Territorj  in  1854.  Area,  63,300  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  March,  1867. 

Its  constitution  has  the  following  article  on 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  dispositki 
of  lands,  or  other  property  granted  or  intrustea  to  this  State  for  educational  muA 
religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  tk 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  mithfuU^  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  tfci 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions.  In 
taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  Bcbo(H  trust  (iiiM, 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  tki 
State;  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  oontMl 
of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  university  lands,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  hsfc 
been  acquired  bv  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acqnind 

by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  schobl  porposes,  shall  not  be   * ' 

or  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  five  dollars  per  acre. 
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ALABAliA. 


Tbe  coDStitation  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  revised  and  amended 
ij  the  constitutional  convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  5th 
dtj  of  November,  1867,  contains  the  following  provision : 

ARTICLE  XI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  common  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a 
inperintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  members  from  each  congressional 
district. 

Tbe  goremor  of  the  State  shall  be  ez'officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  shall 
h,Jt  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  nave  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  he  shall  have  the  super- 
yisioii  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
inpoeed  upon  him  by  the  board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  shall  be  elected 
^  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State,  and 
recdye  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him  in 
fte  capital  of  the  State. 

8ec.  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
iDtU  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election  under 
tbe  constitution  the  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  classes,  so  that  each 
daas  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district.  The  seats  of  tbe  first  class 
*l^l  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  election,  so  that 
one-half  may  be  chosen  biennially. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintendent, 
<luiU  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congressional  districts  in  which 
^7  ve  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  refer- 
once  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts,  when  approved 
l^tbe  governor,  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  board,  in  case  of  his 
^Mpproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the  general 
•Mmbly. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throughout  the  State,  in 
OKh  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more 
>b1mn>Is,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
^Mity-one  jears,  may  attend  free  of  charge. 

Sia  7.  ^o  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall  be  mada 
Y  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  Tbe  style  of 
>U lets  of  the  board  shall  be,  ''Be  it  enacted  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
State  of  Alabama." 

Sec.  8.  Tbe  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
luns  and  style  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Said  board 
ihall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and,  when  sitting  as  a 
ooard  of  regents  of  the  university,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  president  and 
tbe  faculties  thereof 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
logents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 
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Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  meet  annually  at  the  seat  of  ^ovemment 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  assembly,  but  no  session  shall  continue  longer  than 
twenty  days,  nor  shall  more  than  one  session  be  held  in  the  same  year,  unless 
authorized  by  the  governor.  The  members  shall  receive  the  same  mileage  and 
daily  pay  as  the  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

Stc.  10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes ;  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  ol 
all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
like  purposes ;  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  wno  nave  died  without  leav- 
ing a  will  or  heir;  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  fox 
exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may 
be  increased  but  not  diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  such  other  means  as 
the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational 
purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accruing  from  the  above  sources,  one-fifth 
of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Skc.  \2.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  the  school 
distncts  to  levy  a  poll  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  aid  of  the  general 
school  fund  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  ]  3..  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specific  annual  tax  upon  all  railroad, 
navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  insurance  and 
foreign  bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of  foreign  bank  bills 
issued  in  this  State  by  any  coi^poration,  partnership,  or  poisons,  which  shall  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  240,000  acree 
of  land  donated  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Con* 
gress  passed  July  2,  1862,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from 
the  sale  of  said  laud  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated 
for  such  ])urpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college  or  schools,  and 
may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Alabama  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith, 
and  place  the  same  under  tlte  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  aniversity. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  new  constitution  of  Arkansas,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  at  an  election  held  March  13>  186S^  thus  provides  for  public 
education  in  Article  IX  : 

ARTICLE  IX.— education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  all 
classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years ;  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
and  youths  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever 
have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  bo  vested  in  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assembly  shall  provide. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  such  salary,  and  perform 
such  duties,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  aniversity, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  as  soon  as  the  public  achool  fund  will  permit. 
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Sec,  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  gfranted 
hy  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  or  this  State ;  also,  all  mines,  stocks^  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property, 
now  belon^ng  to  any  fhnd  for  purposes  of  education ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of 
all  sales  of  land  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by 
eicheat,  or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive 
shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  ; 
also,  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  ot  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
berekfter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting ;)  also,  all  the  grants,  gifts, 
or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  ffrant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely 
invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  which  shall  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  State ;  the  annual  income  of  which  fund,  together  with  one 
dollar  wer  capita,  to  be  annually  assessed  on  every  msle  inhabitaut  of  this  State 
over  tne  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue 
of  the  State  as  mav  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this  article  provided  for, 
and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks  or 
Imnds  or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation. 
The  stocks  belonging  to  any  school  fund  or  uuivefsity  fund  shall  be  sold  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now 
belongs  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  ftuid  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  anv  portion  of  the  school 
fimd  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  general 
assembly  shall  require  by  law  that  every  child  of  Sufficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other 
means. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free 
lehool  at  least  three  months  in  ev(HTj  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State, 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such  deficiency,  by  levy- 
ing such  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  dis- 
trict as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infring- 
ing upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  or  other  property  used  or  held 
for  school  purposes  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State  into  the  public  school 
ftind  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  9.  Provision  shall  also  be  made,  by  general  laws,  for  raising  such  sum 
or  sams  of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be 
iiecessaiT  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  school- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  several 
school  districs. 

FLORIDA. 

In  the  new  constitution  of  Florida,  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
^vention  Febniarj  25,  1868,  is  the  following  article  on  education  : 

ARTICLE  VIII.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to  make  ample  provision  for 
"^  sdacation  of  all  the  children  residing  within  its  borders,  without  distinction 
^pfeference. 

oec.  2.  The  leg^lature  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and 
*  ^rersity,  and  shall  provide  tor  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same.  Instruc- 
^0  in  them  shall  be  firee. 
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Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  suc- 
cessor. He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.     His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase  of 
suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes.  Donations  by  individuals 
for  educational  purposes.  Appropriations  by  the  State.  The  proceeds  of  lands 
or  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The 
proceeds  of  all  property  gprauted  to  the  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  specified.  AH  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
military  duty.  All  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Such 
portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be  levied 
and  apportioned  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  sacred  and  invio- 
late. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  common 
school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  ana  twenty -one  years. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annually  by  tax,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  tund. 
Any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year  such  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such  distrid 
shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  during  such  neglect. 

Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor- 
ney general,  shall  constitute  a  booy  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  £da- 
cation  of  Florida.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
thereof.  The  duties  of  the  ooard  of  education  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legida- 
ture. 

GEORGIA. 

On  the  lltb  day  of  March,  1868,  the  constitational  convention  of 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  provides  for  education  in 
Article  VI: 

ARTICLE  VI.— education. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by 
taxation  or  otherwise. 

Sec.^.  The  office  of  State  school  commissioner  is  hereby  created.  He  ahdU 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  said  commissioner  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  He  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constitution,  any  educational  fund  now 
belonging  to  this  State,  except  the  endowment  of  and  debt  due  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained  in  any  way,  a  special  tax  on  shows 
and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spiritous  and  malt  liquors,  which  the  general 
assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to  assess,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  commutation 
for  militia  service,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  conmum 
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schools.  And  if  the  provisions  herein  made  shall  at  any  time  prove  insafficient, 
the  general  assemhly  shall  have  power  to  levy  such  eenerai  tax  upon  the  prop- 
ertjof  the  Sute  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  ofsaid  school  system.  And 
there  shall  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  common  schools  in 
each  school  district  in  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitutional  convention  adopted  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  March  9,  1868.     This  contains — 

TITLE  VII.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least  one  free  public 
school  io  each  parish  throuf^hout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  by 
Nation  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  this  State  between  the  years  of  six  (6)  and 
twenty-one  (21)  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of 
le«niiDgp  sustained  or  establiflhed  by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
^  color,  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  schools  or  instita- 
tioasof  learning  established  exclniiveiy  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  rules  or  regulations  con- 
^i^to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  (]:)5.) 

Art.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years.     His  duties 
shtll  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  have  the  supervision  and  the  general 
control  of  all  public  schools  throughout  the  State.     He  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  on  his  own  warrant. 

Art.  138.  The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

Art.  139.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  aae  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  which 
^  hereafter  be  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  be 
^nted  or  bequeathcHl  to  the  State,  ana  not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for 
soy  other  purpose  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
c^  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  by 
1a^,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
l^d  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which 
interest,  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the>United 
^(&tes,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  the  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thir^-six,  and  the  rent  of  the  unsold  land,  shall  be  appropriated  to 
^sapport  of  such  schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  140.  No  appropriation  shall  be  maae  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
(vpport  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institution  of  learning  whatever. 

Art.  141.  One-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  poll-tax  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools  througb- 
^  the  State  and  the  university  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  142.  A  university  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  New 
^^rieans.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
f*ch  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for 
^1>  organization  and  maintenance :  Frovided,  That  all  departments  of  this  insti- 
ftttioQ  of  learning  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  students  capable  of  matriculat- 
^'  No  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  a[tade  by  the  trustees,  faculties,  or  other 
^^^ooers  of  said  institution  of  learning,  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
assembly  violating  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  articles  under  this  title. 

Art.  143.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  the  education  and  support 
^  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  always  be  fostered  by  the  State,  and  be 
'object  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  suc- 
cessor. He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.     His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  common  school  fund,  tbe  interest  of  which  shall  be  exc1u$«ively 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase  of 
suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes.  Donations  by  individuals 
for  educational  purposes.  Appropriations  by  the  State.  Tbe  proceeds  of  lands 
or  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The* 
proceeds  of  all  property  gprauted  to  the  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  specitied.  All  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
military  duty.  All  fines  coUectea  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Such 
portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be  levied 
and  apportioned  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  sacred  and  invio- 
late. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  common 
school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  ana  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annually  by  tax,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  fund. 
Any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year  such  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such  district 
shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  during  such  neglect. 

Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor- 
ney general,  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Florida.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
thereof.  The  duties  of  the  ooard  of  education  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  leg^lria- 
ture. 

GEORGIA. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1868,  the  coDStitational  convention  of 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  conetitation,  which  provides  for  education  in 
Article  VI: 

article  VI.— education. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by 
taxation  or  otherwise. 

Sec.^.  The  office  of  State  school  commissioner  is  hereby  created.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  fur 
the  said  commissioner  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  He  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constitution,  any  educational  fund  now 
belonging  to  this  State,  except  the  endowment  of  and  debt  due  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained  in  any  way,  a  special  tax  on  shows 
and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spiritous  and  malt  liquors,  which  the  general 
assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to  assess,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  commutation 
for  militia  service,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  common 
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schook  And  if  the  proyisions  herein  made  shall  at  any  time  prove  insufficient, 
the  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  levy  sach  general  tax  upon  the  prop- 
ertjof  the  Sute  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  ofsaid  school  system.  And 
there  shall  be  establisoedf  as  soon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  common  schools  in 
each  school  district  in  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitutional  convention  adopted  a  new  condtitntion  for  the 
State  of  Loaisiana  on  March  9,  1868.     This  contains — 

TITLE  VII.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least  one  free  public 
school  in  each  pariah  throuf^hout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  by 
taxation  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  this  State  between  the  years  of  six  (6)  and 
twentj-one  (21)  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of 
learnings  sustained  or  established  by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
^>  color,  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  schools  or  institu- 
^ODsof  learning  established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  rules  or  regulations  con- 
^^7to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  (135.) 

Art.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State  a  superin- 
tendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  bis  office  for  four  years.    His  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  have  the  supervision  and  the  general 
cootrol  of  all  public  schools  throughout  the  State.     He  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  on  his  own  warrant. 

Art.  138.  The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

Art.  139.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  Uuited  States 
for  the  use  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  which 
^  hereafter  be  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  be 
gniQted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  ana  not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for 
uy  other  purpose  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
c^  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  by 
^w,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
I^Qd  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which 
interest,  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the>United 
States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  the  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hondred  and  thiriy-six,  and  the  rent  of  the  unsold  land,  shall  be  appropriated  to 
^sapport  of  such  schools;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  140.  No  appropriation  shall  be  maae  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
nipport  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institution  of  learning  whatever. 

Art.  14 J.  One-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  poll-tax  herein  provided  for 
siuill  be  appropriated  exclosively  to  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools  through- 
^  the  State  and  the  university  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  142.  A  university  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  New 
(^ns.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
f*ch  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for 
Its  organization  and  maintenance :  Frovided^  That  all  departments  of  this  insti- 
l^tioQ  of  learning  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  students  capable  of  matriculat- 
^>  No  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  a[t%de  by  the  trustees,  faculties,  or  other 
^^^Qcers  of  said  institution  of  learning,  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
Usembly  violating  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  articles  under  this  title. 

Art.  143.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  the  education  and  support 
^  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  always  be  fostered  by  the  State,  and  be 
*Qbject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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MIS8ISSIPPL 

The  constitntion  framed  by  the  convention  which  met  at  Jackson, 
Jannarj  7,  1868,  has  the  following  article : 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  stability  of  republican  form  of  government  depending  mainly 
upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral 
and  agricultural  improvements,  bv  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  (5)  and 
twenty -one  (21)  years,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  schools  of 
higher  grade. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  governor,  who  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  whose  duties  shall  be  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  receive  such  compensation  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  he  shall  report  to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption, 
within  twenty  days  after  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  system 
of  free  public  schools. 

Sec  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education,  for  the  manage 
ment  and  investment  of  the  school  funds,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law.    The  superinten£nt 
and  one  other  of  said  board  shall  be  a  auorum. 

Sec  4.  There  shall  be  a  superintenaent  of  public  education  in  each  county, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  compen- 
sation and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  make  saia  office  of  county  school  superintendent  of  the  several 
counties  elective  as  other  countv  officers  are. 

Sec  5.  A  public  school  or  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  four  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such 
school  ^r  schools  shall  be  deprived  for  that  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  free  school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  common  school  fund,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  State,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  lands  known  as  **  swamp  lands,"  except  the  swamp  lands 
lying  and  situated  on  Pearl  river,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence, 
Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of  all  lauds  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  by 
escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  all  moneys  received 
for  licenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  persona 
exempt  from  military  duty,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
congressional  township  funds,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  together  with  all 
moneys  donated  to  the  State  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  securely  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but 
sot  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  free  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  empiia 
in  aid  of  the  school  fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec  8.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges,  and  shall  appropriate  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  a  col- 
lege by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1865,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the 
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cue  maj  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  anj  lands  which  may  here- 
ifter  be  ^^nted  or  appropriated  for  such  parpose. 

Sec.  9.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
oniTersity  fnnds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  provide 
for  the  leyy  and  collection  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  required  to  properly  support 
the  system  of  free  schools  herein  adopted. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  constitation  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  hy  the  convention 
Uarch  17,  1868,  and  ratified  April  21-23,  1868,  hy  the  people  of  the 
State,  provides  for  education  hy  Article  IX : 

ARTICLE  DC.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  ReK^on,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  eov- 
ennnent  «id  happmess  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  snail 
forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  shall 
proride,  hy  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  rears. 

Sec.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number 
of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  pablic  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  four' 
months  in  every  year ;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  states  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State ;  also,  all  moneys,  stocKs,  bonds, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education ;  also, 
the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State ;  also,  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty ;  also,  all  grants,  g^ifts,  or  devises  that  may  here- 
after be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  grant,  nft,  or 
derise,  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  inedacibfe  edu- 
cational fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  perfecting  m  this  State  a  system  of  free  pubUc  schools,  and  for 
DO  other  purposes  or  uses  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  its  lands,  emoluments,  and 
Hncliisee,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  inseparable 
eonneetion  with  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  univ«rsit^, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  vouth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for 
tuition;  also,  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or 
shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  impropriated  to  the  use  of  the  uni- 
yvnty. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, superinten&nt  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
attorney  general,  shall  constitute  a  State  Doard  of  education. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  shall  be  president,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
mstruction  shall  be  secretary,  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have 
full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
free  public  schools,  and  the  educational  fund  of  the  State ;  out  all  acts,  rules,  and 
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regulations  of  said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  when  so  alterea,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  within  15  days  afler  the  organization  of  the  State  government  under 
this  constitution ;  the  time  of  future  meeting  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  11.  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  12.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  education  shall  elect  trustees  for  the  university,  as  fol- 
lows :  one  trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  eight 
years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  within  ten  (10)  days  after 
their  election,  and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting,  ten  trustees  shall  con- 
stitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  be  divided,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  into  four  classes.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years ;  of  the  second  claas,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years ;  of 
the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  ;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  so  that  one-fourth  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university ;  and  shall,  with  three 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  constitute  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  delegated  to  the  executive  committee  under  th&  existing  organi- 
zation of  the  institution.  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university.  The 
board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  15.  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore 
granted  to,  or  conferred  upon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  charter  of  1789,  or  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  or  trustees  authorized  by  this  constitution  for  the  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  As  soon  as  practicable  afler  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a 
department  of  agriculture,,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child 
of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  for  a  term  of  not  loss  than  lo 
months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  canstitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tional convention  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by  the  people  April  II 
to  16,  1868,  provides  for  education  in  Article  X : 

article  X.— education. 

Section  t.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shaH  be  vested  in  a  State 
superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  other  State  officers  are  elected ; 
his  powers,  duties,  term  of  office,  and  compensaiiou  shall  be  defined  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  elected,  biennially,  in  each  county,  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  one  school  commissioner,  said  commissioners  to  constitute  a 
State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  be  chairman ;  the  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  members  of 
said  board  shall  be  determined  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of  free  public  scoools 
throughout  the  St«te.  and  shall  also  make  provision  fur  the  division  of  the  State 
into  suitable  school  districts.  There  shall  be  kept  open,  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year,  one  or  more  schools  in  each  school  district. 

Sec.  4.  It  phall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between  the 
&^fl  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  not  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  equiv- 
alent to  twenty-four  months,  at  least :  Prodded^  That  no  law  to  that  effect  shall 
be  paased  until  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely 
organiied  and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy,  at  each  re^rular  session  after  the 
tdoption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  throughout 
the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  agents  as  the  general  State  levy,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  assessed  on  all  taxable  polls  in  the 
^tate  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax  shall  be 
Applied  solely  to  educational  purposes :  Frtwidedj  That  ne  person  shall  ever  bo 
deprired  of  the  rieht  of  suffrage  for  the  non-payment  of  said  tax.  No  other  poll 
oreapitatioQ  tax  snail  be  levied  in  the  State,  nor  shall  the  amount  assessed  on 
^^hpoll  exceed  the  limit  given  in  this  section.  The  school  tax  shall  be  distributed 
■fflOQg  the  several  school  district*  of 'ihe  State  in  proportion  to  the  respective  uum- 
^r  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  have 
ucinsive  right  to  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall 
^tarian  principles  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec  6.  Within  five  years  after  the  first  regular  session  of  the  general  assem- 
%i  followiDg  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school, 
^hich  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who  may  winh  to  become  teachers. 

Sbc.  7.  Educational  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
M  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  be 
established  and  supported  by  the  State,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  estab- 
liflhmeut  and  maintenance  of  a  State  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  9.  Tho  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
diversity,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultaral  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  land  given  to  this  State  for  the  support 
<>1  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  186*2,  or  the  monev  or 
s<^rip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  firom  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  lands  which 
^y  hereafter  be  given  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and 
QiaiDtenance  of  such  college,  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  State  uni- 
^eniity,  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences 
conuected  therewith. 

Sec.  10,  All  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  Stato,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  |>ublic  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the 
(iiildren  and  vouths  of  the  State,  without  regard  id  race  or  color. 

Sec.  J I .  The  proceeds  of  all  Jands  that  nave  been  or  hereafter  may  be  given 
|>.T  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  and  not  otherwise 
N^propriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property 
gi^en  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all 
states  of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  wilt  or  heir,  shall  be 
purely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  State  school  fuud.  and  the  annual 
interest  and  income  of  said  funa,  together  with  such  other  means  as  the  general 
^mbly  may  provide,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses 
whatever. 
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VIBGINIA. 

Tbe  constitntioD  of  Virgiuia,  framed  bj  the  couvention  which  met 
in  Bichmond,  December  3,  1867,  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  Vm.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Tho  general  asiembly  shall  elect,  on  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days 
after  its  organization  under  this  constitution,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  a 
fluperintendeut  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general  supenrision  of 
the  public  free-school  interest  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to  the  (general  assem- 
bly for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  election,  a  uniform  system  of 
public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  gennral,  which  shall  appoint,  and 
have  power  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  free  schools.  This 
board  shall  have  regulated  by  law  the  management  and  investment  of  all  the 
school  funds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of  higher  grade  as  the  law  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gpradual, 
equal,  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  year  J  ^6,  or 
as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction  of  the 
public  firee-Bchool  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and 
guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  ag^cultuial  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as  shall 
be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
literary  fund,  the  present  literary  funds  of  tne  State,  tne  proceeds  of  all  public 
lands  donated  by  Congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property, 
of  all  waste  and  appropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture, and  all  fines  collected  for  offences  committed  against  the  State,  and  such 
other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  snail  apply  the  anual  interest  on  the  literary 
fimd,  any  capitation  or  other  special  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  pub- 
lic free-school  purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  of^  not 
less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ^re  and 
twenty-one  years  in  each  public  free  school  district  being  the  basis  of  such  divis- 
ion. Provision  shaU  be  made  to  supplv  children  attending  the  public  free  schools 
with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  gniardian  is  unable,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  to  famish  them.  Each  county  and  public  free-school  district 
may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  property  for  tne  support  of  public  free 
schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  m  any  public  free-school  district 
shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  for  redivision  the  next  year:  Provided^  That 
any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall 
not  exceed  five  mills  on  a  dollar  in  anv  one  year,  and  sludl  not  be  subject  to  a 
redivision  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  all  higher  grades  of 
schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purposes  a  permanent  educa- 
tional fund. 

Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa- 
tional purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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Sec.  11.  Each  citj  and  conntv  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  destraction  of 
school  property  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  by  incendiaries  or  open  vio- 
lence. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  shall  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
all  school  officers,  and  shall  make  all  needful  laws  and  regulations  to  carry  into 
e£fect  the  public  free-school  system  provided  for  by  this  article. 

Article  VII,  on  conntj  organ izations,  contains  the  following  section 
respecting 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec.  3.  Each  township  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly-located  school 
^tricts  as  may  be  deemed  necessarv :  Provided^  That  no  school  districts  shall  be 
formed  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school  district  there 
•hall  be  elected  or  appointed  annually  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
tliree  years :  Prottaed^  That  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  provision  there 
shall  be  three  trustees  elected,  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
rajpectiyely. 

8| 
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The  following  propositions,  slightly  modified  since  their  first  publi- 
cation in  Special  Circular  No.  4,  contain  the  main  features  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  which  the  people  of  every  State,  speaking  through 
their  constitutional  convention,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  make  obligatory  on  the  legislature  to  provide  : 

1.  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  support,  and 
Buperrise  schools  of  every  ^rade,  and  all  institutions  and  agencies  of  education, 
science,  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  security  against  diminution  or  diversion  of  all  educational  funds  and 
benefactions. 

3.  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion, sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teachers  professionally  trained,  and  in 
schools  legally  inspected  and  approved. 

4.  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxation  or  funds, 
on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local  taxation  or  individual  con- 
tributions for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively  municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  sums,  the  constant  co-operation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5.  A  Stat^  board  of  education,  having  supervision  of  all  educational  institu> 
tions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted  in  such  way  as  to  secure 
literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attainment  and  experience,  freedom  from 
denominational  or  party  preponderance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different 
sections  and  occupations,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6.  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  board,  intelligent,  profes- 
sional, frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional  control,  with  the  widest 
and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7.  State  scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  institution  incor- 
porated or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness  to  enter  and  profit  by  the 
same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive  examination. 

8.  A  retiring  fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an  annual  allow- 
ance by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who  register  to  secure  its  bene- 
fits, conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

9.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  under- 
Btandingly  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  children  who  neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay  for 
their  miuntenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 
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U.  S.  Department  op  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1867. 

To  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  established  or 
aided  by  the  Congressional  appropriation  ^^far  the  benefit  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts.^^    (Act  of  July  2,  1862.) 

The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  .of  his  duties  as  the  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  been  directed 'by  Congress  to  prepare  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  history  of  all  the  appropriations  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  Educatfon.  As  a  portion  of  this  report,  it 
is  important  that  full  returns  should  be  given  in  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  which  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  land-scrip  issued  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  1862.  These  institutions  as  a  class  are  so  new  in 
this  country,  and  so  much  thought  has  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  respect  to  their 
practical  efficiency,  even  in  the  states  where  they  exist,  that  a  comparison 
of  their  various  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation,  programmes  of  study, 
regulations,  funds,  buildings,  and  collections  is  imperatively  called  for. 
Herewith  you  will  find  transcripts  of  the  organic  law  of  Congress,  and 
alflo  of  all  those  state  enactments  consequent  thereon,  which  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  Department  You  will  also  find  specific  statements 
in  respect  to  two  Scientific  Colleges  in  two  of  the  oldest  states  of  the 
Union,  illustrating  the  kind  of  information  which  the  undersigned  desires 
to  securt  from  every  similar  establishment 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  momentous  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
will  respond  as  promptly  and  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  following  re- 
quests. Letters  and  Documents  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and 
marked  Official  Business,  may  be  forwarded  free  of  postage. 

I.  Please  forward  one  or  more  copies  of  any  or  all  the  documents 
published  in  your  state  respecting  this  national  grant ;  especially, 

(a)  Any  state  laws  or  amendments  to  the  state  laws  bearing  on  this 
subject,  not  given  in  the  following  pages 

(b)  The  official  reports  required  by  the  act  of  congress  firom  every 
institution. 

(c)  Catalogues,  circulars,  programmes  of  study,  regulations,  eta,  issued 
by  the  institution  under  your  charge. 
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(d)  Messages  of  the  govemor,  reports  of  state  officers,  legislative  com- 
mittees, or  the  like,  referring  to  this  grant 

(e)  Addresses,  newspi^>er  or  magazine  articles,  explanatory  statements, 
etc.,  on  Scientific  Education,  published  in  your  state. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  for  the  department  a  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment, its  title  will  be  acceptable  if  given  in  fulL 

II.  Please  secure  firom  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  your  institution, 
brief  statements  on  the  following  subjects,  unless  they  are  officiaUy  dis- 
cussed in  the  printed  documents  which  you  forward. 

(a)  How  was  the  land-scrip  disposed  of;  what  amount  did  it  yield ; 
how  are  the  proceeds  invested ;  and  what  is  the  annual  income  ? 

(b)  What  additional  funds  does  your  institution  possess,  and  from  what 
sources,  and  on  what  conditions  were  they  received  ? 

(c)  Have  any  measures  been  taken  to  secure  an  experimental  farm ;  if 
so,  what  are  they?  if  not,  why  notf 

(d)  Are  any  provisions  made  in  your  institution  for  manual  labor? 

(e)  In  what  way  is  military  instruction  given  ? 

(f )  Are  there  any  free  scholarships  in  your  institution,  and  on  what 
terms  are  they  bestowed  ? 

(g)  What  buildings  are  owned  or  projected,  and  from  what  funds 
were  they  procured  ?    A  full  description  would  be  welcomed. 

(h)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  your  course  of  study,  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  your  instructors  ? 

(i)  State  the  number  of  students  in  the  present  year,  and  in  previous 
years. 

( j)  What  is  the  early  history  of  efforts  in  your  state  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  education  prior  to  the  Congressional  enactment  of  July  2, 
1862. 

The  Commissioner  is  aware  that  to  give  elaborate  answers  to  all  these 
enquiries  would  involve  an  amount  of  labor  which  he  cannot  expect  to  be 
in  all  cases  bestowed.  Very  much  of  the  information  asked  for  has  un- 
doubtedly been  given  in  the  printed  documents,  and  in  all  such  cases  a 
simple  reference  to  the  statements  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  results  of 
these  inquiries,  carefully  edited  and  arranged,  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as 
printed.  Tour  early  attention  to  this  circular  is  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully solicited. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
United  States  Commimoner  of  Education. 
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AX  ACT  DONATING  PUBLIO  LANDS  TO  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
WHICH  MAT  PROVIDE  COLLEGES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  Ike  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  State,  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by 
the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty :  Provided, 
That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  sur- 
veyed, shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
sections,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are  public 
lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  se- 
lected from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not 
the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and 
tweaty-five  cents  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  dis- 
tributive share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land 
scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assignees  may 
thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  tiie  United 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or 
less,  per  acre :  And  provided,  further,  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall 
be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States :  And  provided,  fwrther^ 
That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  fr^m  the  passage  of  this 
act. 

Sec  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  su- 
perintendence, and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their 
Bales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the 
moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which 
they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the 
sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than 
five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks ;  and  that  the  moneys  so  in- 
vested shall  constitute  a  i)erpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  for- 
ever undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this 
act,)  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  pay  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  »    • 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  grant  uf  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall 
be  signified  by  legislative  acts: — 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contip^ncy, 
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be  diminished  or  loet,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual 
interest  shall  be  regularly  ajiplied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  act  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever 
authorize  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  tlfe  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
tills  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ; 
and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  tlie  United  States  the  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  shall 
be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  col* 
lege,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statis- 
tics, as  may  be  supposed  useAil,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail 
free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  tlie  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  • 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  in  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  propor- 
tionally diminished. 

Sixth.  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act 

Sevens  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President 

Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- three. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  land  ofiBcers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  al- 
lowed for  the  location  of  mihtary  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws: 
Provided,  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  o^  the 
amount  received  for  the  same  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the 
proceeds. 
.    Approved  July  2,  1862. 

An  Act  to  amend  Sec.  5  of  an  Act,  Ac,  July  3, 1862. 

Be  it  enacted,  dkc.  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may  comply  with 
the  DrovL^ions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1852,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  pubfic  lands, 
^c.*^  is  hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said  act  may  bo 
expressed  within  three  years  from  the  j>a»!iagc  of  this  act,  and  the  colleffca  requir- 
ed by  the  said  act  may  oe  provided  within  five  years  from  the  dote  ol  the  minff 
of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  General  Land  Ofiice :  Providm, 
that  when  any  territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into  tlie  Union, 
,  such  new  8tatc  Bhall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  Act  of  July  2, 186'J, 
by  expretisin^  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  yearn  from  the  date 
of  its  admi^Hion  Into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  College  or  Colleges  within 
five  ^ears  after  such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  Act ;  Frovided  further,  that 
anv  State  which  has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the  Act  herein  refer- 
rea  to,  shall  have  the  period  of  nve  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one 
College,  ai«  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act,  after  the  time  for  provid- 
ing said  College,  according  to  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  shall  have  expired. 

Approved  July  23,  1866. 

By  JoiwT  Resolution,  approved  Feb.  28,  1867,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2, 1862,  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  same,  approved  July  28, 1866,  are  ex- 
tended to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Ajr  Act  to  Estabubh  ax  Aobicxtltural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts 

COLLXGX. 
(Approved  Mueh  81,  1806.) 

Section  1.  A  College  is  hereby  established  in  accorcUmco  with  section  two 
of  Article  IX,  of  the  Consdtution  of  this  State,  and  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
&Dd  sixty-two,  granting  to  the  State  lands  for  maintaining  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College,  which  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of 
*'The  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College."  The  design  of  the 
Institution  in  fulfillment  of  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  afford  thor- 
oagh  instruction  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith.  To  effect  that  object  most  completely,  the  institution  shall  combine 
physical  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of  learning, 
iu  which  the  graduate  of  the  common  schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  finish 
a  course  of  study,  terminating  in  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those 
sciences  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture,  mining  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

§  2.  That  a  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  established,  which  shall  be  known 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural, 
Kining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College.  It  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  five 
other  members.  The  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  three  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  mining  counties  of  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 
They  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  businsss  of  the 

Board. 

g  3.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  a  body  corporate  capable  in  law 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  taking,  holding  and  selling  real  and  personal  property, 
of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  having  and  using  a  corporate 
seal,  and  of  causing  all  things  to  be  done  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

g  4.  Any  vacancy  in  said  Board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
frcnn  the  State,  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board ;  provid- 
edy  however,  that  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  same  county  as  the  one  whose  place  he  shall  be  elected  to  fill. 

g  5.     The  Board  of  Directors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  meet  within  ten 

days  after  the  election  of  the  Directors  by  the  LegisUture,  at  the  call  of  and 

at  such  olace  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 

toral  Society  and  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  shall  direct,  and 

at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

(136) 
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§  6.  At  their  first  meeting  the  members  shall  ehoose  one  of  their  number  as 
President  of  their  own  Board,  who  shall  not  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Board,  unless  in  case  of  a  tie  ^ote. 

§  7.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  competent 
persons  can  be  obtained,  they  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  neither  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They 
shall  take  such  bonds  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  as  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
equate to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  those  respective 
officers.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  election,  and  until  their 
successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

§  8.  The  Board  shall  direct  the  disposal  of  any  and  all  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  said  College. 

g  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  or  near 
the  said  College.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  said  College,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of 
all  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in 
his  office ;  alsc  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  County,  State  and  District  Agricultural  Societies,  Ilorticultural,  Mechanical 
and  Mining  Societies ;  and  all  correspondence  from  other  persons  and  societies 
appertaining  to  the  business  of  husbandry,  mechanics  and  mining ;  address  cir- 
culars to  societies,  and  to  the  best  practical  farmers,  mechanics  and  miners  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon  the  latest 
and  best  modes  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  &c.,  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  our  State,  and  also  on  all  subjects  connected  with  field 
culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy ;  he  shall  also  correspond 
with  established  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Europe,  and  obtain  such 
information  respecting  the  improvements  of  mining  machinery  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  publish  from  time  to  time  such  information  as  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  mining  interests  and  the  working  of  all  oars  and  metals ;  receive 
and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  as  may 
be  in  his  power  to  procure  from  the  General  Government  and  other  sources, 
as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  To  these  objects  he  shall  corres- 
pond with  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  with  the  representatives  of  our 
National  Government  abroad,  and  if  possible,  procure  Valuable  contributions  to 
agriculture  from  those  sources.  He  shall  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  obtaining 
contributions  to  the  museums  and  the  library  of  the  said  College,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  science  and  literature.  He  shall  keep  a  correct 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  as  well  as  those  paid  out. 

§  10.  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  Secretary,  and 
not  needed  by  the  College,  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  distributed  without 
charge  equally  throughout  the  State,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers 
and  others  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them  properly  and  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  products  thereof,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation  in  the  State.  Information 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  metallurgy  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State ;  pnmdtd  it  does  not  involve  anj  expense 

to  the  State. 

g  11.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  at  every  regular  session 
thereof  and  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in 
etch  year  when  the  LegisUture  is  not  in  session,  which  reports  shall  embrace 
all  such  statements,  accounts,  statistics,  prize  essays,  and  all  other  information 
relative  to  agriculture  and  mining  in  general,  and  proceedings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  College  and  farm,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

§  12.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  such  a 
som  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  paid  quarterly  from  the  State 
Treasury,  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  provided  bj  law  for  the  saUries  of  State 
officers. 

§  13.  The  coi^Qi^^Ufifil^^^^*^^  ^^^^^  embrace  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  civil,  military  and  mining  engineering,  agricultural  ehemis- 
trr,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  technology  political,  rural  and  household 
economy,  horticulture,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  history,  book-keeping, 
tod  especially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanical  arts  to  practical 
agriculture  in  fhe  field,  and  mining. 

g  14.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  at  any  time  suspend  the  sessions  of  the 
College  temporarily,  in  case  of  fire,  the  prevalence  of  fatal  diseases,  and  other 
unforeseen  calamity. 

§  15.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  control  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  said  College,  the  farm  pertaining  thereto,  and  lands  which  may  be 
Tested  in  the  College  by  State  legislation,  purchase  or  donations*,  of  all  appropri- 
ations made  by  the  Stat«  for  the  support  of  the  same ;  and  also  the  management 
of  any  lands  that  may  be  hereafter  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  this 
Sute  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  pursuits.  The  Board  shall  have 
plenary  power  to  adopt  all  such  ordinances,  by-laws  and  regulations,  not  in  con- 
ftict  with  this  Act,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  College  and  promote  its  designed  object. 

g  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors  to  choose  a  Presi-. 
dent  of  the  said  College  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  term  of  the  insti- 
tution. They  shall  proceed  to  choose  such  tutors,  professors  and  employees,  as 
the  necessities  of  the  institution  demand.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  President,  or  in  case  a  suitable  man  cannot  be  selected,  the  President  of  the 
said  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  member  of  the  Board  as  shall  be  designated  by 
them,  shall  be  President  jtro  Um.  of  the  College,  who  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

§17.  The  President,  professors  of  the  College  when  chosen,  and  tutors, 
shall  constitute  the  Faculty  of  said  College.  The  President  of  the  College 
shall  be  President  of  the  Faculty. 

g  18.  The  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Faculty, 
shall  rcguUte  the  course  of  instruction,  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used,  and 
confer  upon  the  graduates  such  testimonials  as  they  may  see  proper. 

g  ]  9.  The  Faculty  shall  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  College,  regulating  the  routine  of  kbor, 
study,  meals,  and  the  duties  and  exercises,  and  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  decorum  and  health. 
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g  20.  The  Faculty  thall  have  charge  of  the  laboratories^  mineralogical  cabi- 
nets and  metallurgical  works,  library  and  museums  of  the  institution. 

g  21.  The  Faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  by  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year,  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by  the  President 
containing  such  information  and  recommendations  as  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion in  their  opinion  demands.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty  may  make  a  mi- 
nority report,  if  they  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  majority,  which  the 
Faculty  shall  communicate  to  the  Board.  No  communications  at  any  other  time 
from  members  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Board  unless  thev 
haye  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  and  sanctioned  by  a  majority. 

g  22.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  the  chief  ezecutivo  officer  of 
the  said  College,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  and  the  rules  and  regulatians  of  the  Faculty, 
be  obserred  and  executed- 

g  28.  The  President  of  t^ie  College  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a  professor. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  the  farm,  and  define 
his  duties. 

g  24.  The  subordinate  officers  and  employees,  not  members  of  the  Faculty, 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  removable  at  bis  discretion ;  and  he  may  supply  vacancies 
that  may  be  bv  them  or  otherwise  created.  His  action  in  these  respects  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  at  their  next 
meeting. 

g  25.  For  the  current  expenditures  of  said  College  specific  sums  of  money 
shall  be  set  aside  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  drawn  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  Directors.  All  moneys  received  from  labor,  or 
other  sources,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  College.  All  moneys  due 
to  the  institution,  or  received  in  its  behalf,  shall  be  collected  and  received  by 
the  Secretary,  and  deposited  by  him  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Directors,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  His  annual  re- 
port,  render  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  all  war- 
rants drawn  on  the  Treasurer  by  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  file 
and  preserve  all  vouchers,  receipts,  correspondence,  and  other  papers  relating 
thereto. 

g  26.  When  the  institution  shall  be  brought  to  such  condition  of  maturity 
as  to  promise  satisfactory  results,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  relation  thereto,  and  the  Fac- 
ulty shall  cause  such  comparisons,  tests,  trials,  and  experiments,  scientific  and 
practical,  to  be  made,  as  may  in  their  opinion  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  shall  cause  the  results 
to  be  published  in  the  annual  reports. 

g  27.  The  said  College  shall  be  located  in  such  portion  of  the  State  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  determine.  Said  Board  at  their  first  meeting  shall 
invite  proposals,  by  the  publication  for  the  period  of  ten  months,  for  donations 
of  land,  money  or  buildings  from  counties,  cities,  or  individuals,  to  be  given 
to  said  College  in  consideration  of  its  being  located  by  the  Directors  at  any 
place  designated  by  the  donors ;  and  the  said  Board,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  proposals  made,  shall  determine  the  location  with  particular  reference 
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to  accettibility  and  adaptability  of  climate  and  soil ;  provided,  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  united  or  connected  with  any  other  institution  of  learning  in  thia 

8tote. 
§  28.   The  said  Board  shall  purchase  or  receiye  donations  of  land  for  a  College 

&rm,  and  cause  to  be  erected  thereon  such  buildings  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary ;  pnmded,  that  any  contract  for  building  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
after  reasonable  notice ;  and  provided  further,  that  the  farm  shall  net  be  of 
leas  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

g  29  All  interest  accruing  from  the  sale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  granted  to  this  State  by  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
ind  sixty-three,  and  the  Interest  that  has  accrued  and  may  accrue  from  the  sale 
of  the  scTenty-two  sections  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  a  seminary  of 
learning,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  ten  sections  granted  to 
this  State  for  the  use  of  public  buildings,  together  with  all  interest  that  has  ac- 
crued or  may  accrue  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Board 
of  Directors. 

g  ;$0.  The  College  shall  not  in  any  manner  whateyer  be  connected  with  or 
controlled  by  any  sectarian  denomination. 


Ax  Act  to  protidb  roR  the  belkction  of  lands  donated  to  the  State  of 
California  bt  Act  of  Congress  affroyeu  Jult  2,  1862. 

(Approved  April  2,  1866.) 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  this  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  the  Surveyor  General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  to  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Board,  and  said  Board  shall  have  the  control 
aiid  management  of  the  selection  of  all  the  lands  granted  to  this  State  by  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  providing 
for  the  endowment  of  Collcgcji  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  all  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  that  purpose.  Said  Board 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 
unoccupied,  unappropriated  and  surveyed  public  lands,  and  locate  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this  State  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
aforesaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so  located,  to  the  Register  of  the  State 
Land  Office  of  the  State  of  California,  properly  designated  and  described,  and  to 
notify  the  Registers  of  the  United  States  District  Land  Offices  for  the  districts 
in  which  the  selection  an'fi  location  is  made,  of  such  selection  as  fast  as  the  land 
is  so  selected. 

g  2.  The  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selections 
are  made  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain  the 
necessaiy  title  to  the  State  of  California  for  the  same. 

§  8.  The  Agricultural  Land  Board  shall  certify,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  thij  State,  the  amounts  required  to  pay  expenses  of  se- 
lecting, locating  and  making  returns  of  said  lands,  and  the  Comptroller  of  State 
shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  certified  to  be  due  by 
the   Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Tieasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated.  They  shall  also  report  to 
the  Board  of  Dirocton  of  the  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 

• 

seven.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  act  shall  have  gone  into cHcet,  Faid 
Board  shall  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  an  order 
directing  the  Registers  of  the  several  district  Umd  offices  iu  this  State  to  m  ith- 
drav  from  market,  and  so  mark  on  their  Plates  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Ignited 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  that  may  be  sclect<^d  by  authority  of  this 
Board,  whenever  the  Register  shall  have  been  notified  of  such  selections.  All 
certificates,  contracts,  or  other  papers  emanating  from  said  Board,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Cliairman  and  Secrctaiy  of  said  Board. 


CONSECTICUT. 


Ah  Act  APPBOPRiATDro  to  the  SHEmiLD  SaxRnnc  School  of  Tali  Gol- 

LIOK,  THX   PROCEIDS  OF  LAKD8  ASMONKD  TO  THB  StaTI  BT  ACT  OF  Ck>2IGkl88 

▲ppftOTED  July  2,  1862. 

(ApproT^d  JmM  21, 1868.) 

Sio.  1.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  issued  to  this 
State,  the  land  scrip  due  to  this  State,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  *'  An 
Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  maj  pro- 
Tide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arta,*^  it  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  take  charge  of  said 
scrip,  and,  as  agent  of  this  State,  to  sell  the  same,  so  soon  as  in  his  judgment  he 
can  prudently  do  so,  upon  terms  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
b  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  Slate,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  in  any 
saitable  manner  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  and  to  invest  the  avails 
thereof  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

g  2.  Said  Commissioner  shall  semi-annually  pay  over  the  interest  of  the  Fund 
which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  scrip,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College  in  New  Haven,  for  the  special  purposes  and  upon  the  special  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth. 

g  3.  Stud  Corporation  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
the  maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Tale  College  known  as  the  **  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,**  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of 
instruction  alaeady  instituted  in  said  school,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said 
act  of  Congress  .in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said 
Act. 

g  4.  Said  Corporation  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of 
instruction  to  pupils  who  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  school, 
m  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school  shall  be,  in  each  year,  such  a 
Dumber  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  said  interest  for  the 
same  year  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school  if  they  were  required  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  regukr  rates  charged  to  other  pupils  of  said  school  for  the  same 
year.  Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and 
shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same 
rales  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the 
single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  anything  for  their  in- 
struction. 

g  5.  Said  Corporation  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

g  6.  No  portion  of  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  Corporation  until 
Raid  corporation  shall  contract  with  this  State,  by  its  contract  in  writing,  in  such 
form  as  the  Governor  shall  approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(141) 
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g  7.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  add  school  in  each  year,  and  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 


An  Act  rklatiho  to  thx  SHXFncLO  Scixntifio  School. 

Apptored  July  6, 18M. 

Sko.  1.  The  visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  designated  by  the  Act 
approved  June  24,  1863,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  appropriating  the  Scrip  of  public 
lands  granted  to  this  State  under  an  Act  of* Congress  approved  July  2,  1862," 
to  wit :  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  an  appointing  board,  who  shall 
select  from  such  candidates  as  shall  offer  themselves,  those  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  said  school,  which  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  State  in  said  Act. 

§  2.  In  case  there  are  more  applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  than 
there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  the  part  of  the  State,  said  Board  shall  give 
the  preference  to  such  young  men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agriculture  and 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  occupations  in  life,  who  are  or  shall  become 
orphans  through  the  death  of  a  parent  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
United  States ;  next  to  them  to  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  furthermore,  they  shall  provide  that  the  appointments  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  their  population. 

g  8.  The  Secretary  of  said  school  shall  also  be  the  Secretary  of  said  appointing 
board,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  transactions ;  and  he  shall  furthermore, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  each  academic  year  in  said  school,  cause 
to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  every  county  of  this  State  in  which 
a  newspaper  may  then  be  published,  an  advertisement  specifying  the  number  of 
pupils  who  by  virtue  of  said  act  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  said  school  for 
gratcdtous  instruction  during  the  ensuing  academic  year,  and  designating  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  applications  may  be  made  to  said  appointing  board 
for  admission  to  said  schooL 


DELAWiBE. 


Ajr  Act  sstibushiho  a  Collkoe  tor  Agbioultural  ahd  Mkchanic  Arts  im 

THIS  StaTX. 
(Apprarwl  IbKh  14, 1867.) 
Whereas^  the  legislature  of  this  State,  by  a  recent  act  accepted  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled,  **  An  act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  ^*  and  tohereas,  the  said  act  of  * 
congress  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
appliances  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  said  act ;  and  tohereat,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  have  proposed  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  a  joint  and  equal  interest  in  the  grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  appa> 
ratus  and  vested  funds  of  said  college  proper,  upon  the  condition  that  the  State 
shall  vest  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  said  lands  in  a  board  of 
trustees,  not  more  than  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  and  the  remainder  the  representatives  of  the  present  board,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  at  Newark,  in  connection  with  said  college,  an  institu- 
tion which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  congress,  and  extend  to 
the  people  of  our  State  the  benefits  of  its  provisions ;  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiee  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  State  of  Del' 
mware  in  General  Auembly  met : 

SBCTioy  1.  That  the  proposition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dekware  Col- 
lege be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  and  that  Delaware  College  is  adopted 
and  established  as  the  institution  to  be  provided  by  the  State  t>f  Delaware,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862, 
entitled,  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts." 

§  2.  That  the  State  treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  sell  and  assign,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  whole  or 
iny  part  ot  the  scrip  or  land  warrants  issued  or  to  be  issued  to  the  State  by 
virtue  of  siud  act  of  congress. 

§  3.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.or  sales  aforesaid  shall  be  invested  by  the 
said  treasurer  in  interest  bearing  bonds  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
at  his  discretion,  the  principal  of  which  bonds  shall  forever  be  held  sacred  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be 
transferable  except  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

^  4.  That  the  State  treasurer  may  perform  and  discharge  any  of  the  actSt 
trusts  or  duties  authorized,  directed  or  conferred  herein,  by  any  agent  or  agents 
by  him  selected  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  gov* 
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enior  of  the  State.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  selling  or  assigning  the 
said  laud  scrip,  or  in  investing  the  proceeds  thereof,  shaU  be  allowed  and  paid 
out  of  any  funds  iu  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

§  5.  That  the  State  treasurer  shall,  semi-annually,  receive  and  pay  over  the 
interests  of  said  bonds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  tnistec8  to  the  Delaware 
College,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

§  6.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  devote  said 
interest  to  the  maintenance  of  such  course  or  courses  of  instruction  in  said 
college  as  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  one  pupil  from  each  hundred  in 
the  State,  who  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  college,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  receiv- 
ed shall  be  residents  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  college  upon 
the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to 
all  other  pupils  of  said  college,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  anything  for  their  instruction. 

g  7.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February,  in  each  and  every  year,  make  up  and  distribute  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  of  congress. 

§  8.  That  the  governor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  five  trustees 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dela- 
ware College  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  arise 
in  such  appointments,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  present  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  fill  up  the  remaining 
vacancies  in  said  board,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  number  prescribed  in  the 
charter  of  Delaware  College,  as  well  as  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  hereafter 
arise  in  their  number,  and  the  joint  board  of  trustees,  thus  recognized,  shall 
have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  said  institution,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter  and  the  terms  of  this  act : 

Provided^  Th%t  said  institution  shall  never  be  managed  or  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  any  party,  sect  or  denomination. 

4  9.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  report  such  amend- 
ments to  this  act,  or  such  further  acts  or  laws,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act. 


ILLIHOIS. 


Ai  Act  nr  rhjltioh  to  th«  location  of  the  Indttstbial  Ukitibsitt. 

(ApproTwl  Janoaxy  26,  1867 ) 

Whirias,  each  portion  of  the  state  is  alike  interested  in  the  proper  location 
Of  atid  UniTeraty,  and  it  is  desirable  to  enable  the  public  spirit  of  each  com- 
iDuiitj  or  section  to  folly  compete  for  such  location ;  therefore,  Be  it  enact- 

SxcnoH  1.  That  any  county,  city,  township,  or  incorporated  town  of  said 
state,  may,  by  taxation,  as  well  as  by  Toluntary  subscription  of  its  citizens, 
nise  a  fund  to  secure  the  location  of  said  Uniyersity  at  any  point  whatcTer ;. 
ind  any  other  corporation  in  this  state  may  make  bids  and  subscription  for  the 
pupose  of  securing  said  location  at  any  point  whateTer. 

§  2.  That  any  county  through  its  county  courts  or  board  of  supervisors, 
and  any  township  or  town,  through  its  snperrisor,  assessor  and  collector,  and 
iny  city  or  incorporated  town,  through  its  council  or  board  of  aldermen,  or 
other  conFtitnted  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  subscribe  such  sum  or 
sums  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  secure  such  location,  and  to  raise  the 
amoont  or  amounts  so  subscribed  by  taxation,  or  by  issuing  bonds,  payable  at 
any  seasonable  or  conyenient  time,  and  bearing  any  rate  of  interest  not  exceed- 
ing ten  per  cent  per  annum :  Provided^  however^  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for 
mch  purpose  until  the  proposition  so  to  raise  a  fund,  together  with  the  amount 
to  be  raised  shall,  after  at  least  ten  days*  notice,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  so  to  be  taxed,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  at 
such  election :  Provided^  that  the  county  clerk  of  such  county  shall  order  an 
election  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  And  provided^  aUo^  that 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  any  county,  city  or  town  authorities,  or  county 
derk,  as  aforesaid,  to  submit  any  such  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  un- 
less at  least  one  hundred  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  county,  city  or  town  shall 
petition  for  the  same ;  in  which  event  said  election  or  elections  shall  be  ordered: 
And  provided  further^  that  any  elecUon  heretofore  held  in  any  county,  city  or 
town,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  is  hereby  legalized  and  made  valid. 

§  3.  The  county,  city  or  town  authorities,  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby  invested 
with  full  power  to  make  any  and  all  needful  orders  and  regulations  to  carry 
into  effect  the  foregoing  provisions ;  and  in  case  of  an  election  being  applied 
for,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  authorities  to  give  the  usual  and 
seasonable  notices,  required  by  law,  according  to  this  act,  and  the  end  in  view, 
and  to  conduct  and  report  Ae  same  in  the  usual  way.  Such  election  to  be  con- 
ducted and  letum  made  according  to  the  law  governing  elections :  Provided, 
that  the  registry  of  votes  used  at  the  last  general  [election]  shall  be  the  reg- 
istry for  any  election  to  be  held  under  this  act. 

10—0  (146) 
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Ah  Act  to  protidi  ior  the  oboanization  and  haintenance  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  Uniyersitt. 
Approvvd  Vebnuiy  28, 1867. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be.  the  duty  of  the  goTernor  of  this  state  within 
ten  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint  five  trustees,  resident  in  each 
of  the  judicial  grand  diyisions  of  this  state,  who,  together  with  one  additional 
trustee,  resident  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  this  state,  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  like  manner,  with  their  associates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  to  be  styled  **  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  ;**  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, haye  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold  and  conTey  real  and  personal  property ; 
to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure  ;  to  make 
and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter  or  repeal  the  same  as  they  shall  deem  neces 
gary,  for  the  management  or  government,  in  all  its  yarious  departments  -and 
relations,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  UniTersity,  for  the  organization  and  endow- 
ment of  which  provision  is  made  by  this  act.  Said  appointments  to  be  subject 
to  approval  or  rejection  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  regular  session  thereafter,  and 
the  appointees  to  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  trustees  as  afore- 
Mud,  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  such  ap- 
pointment  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

g  2.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each :  Provided^  that  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  said  board,  the  sud  members  shall  determine  by  lot,  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  one-third  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for 
four  years,  and  one-third  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  said  meeting.  The 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  fill  all  vacan- 
cies which  may  at  any  time  occur  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  or  otherwise, 
in  said  board,  by  appointment  of  suitable  persons  resident  in  the  respective 
grand  divisions  and  congressional  districts  in  which  such  vacaocies  may  occur. 
Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, who  when  said  board  is  not  in  session,  shall  have  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  hereby 
conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for  such  object. 

g  8.  In  case  the  board  of  trustees  shall  at  any  time  determine  to  establish 
a  branch  or  department  of  said  University  at  any  points  elected  by  them,  such 
branch  or  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  members  of  said  board 
residing  in  the  grand  division  and  congressional  district  where  such  branch 
shall  be  located,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  said  board  of  trustees :  Frovidtd 
that  no  portion  of  the  funds  resulting  from  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  said  University,  or  from  any  donation  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  the  county,  city  or  town  at  or  near  which  said  University  is  located ; 
and  no  portion  of  the  interest  or  proceeds  of  either  of  said  funds  shall  ever  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  any  branch  or  department  located  outside  of  the 
county  wherein  said  Univeraty  is  located  by  this  act 

g  4.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  he  held  at  such 
place  as  the  governor  may  designate,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  a.  d. 
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1867,  at  which  meeting  they  shall  elect  a  regent  of  the  univereity,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  president 
of  the  state  agricultural  society,  shall  be  ex-officio,  members  of  said  board  of 
trustees.  Said  regent,  if  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  of  the  faculty,  and  shall  be  charged  with  general  supervision  of 
the  educational  facilities  and  interests  of  the  University.  His  term  of  office 
abtll  be  two  years,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

\  5.  At  the  first,  and  at  each  biennial  meeting  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  who  shall  give  bonds,  with  such  security  as  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  deem  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  University  from  danger  of  loss  or  dim- 
inution of  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  trustees  may  appoint,  also,  the 
corresponding  secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  or  with,  the 
approval  of  the  trustees,  to  issue  circulars,  directions  for  procuring  needful  ma- 
terials for  conducting  experiments,  and  eliciting  instructive  information  from 
persons  in  various  counties,  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  skilled  iu  any  branch 
of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  industrial  art ;  and  to  do  all  other  acts  needful 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  annual  report  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Uni- 
rersity,  in  each  department  thereof — recording  any  improvements  and  experi- 
ments made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including 
state,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  not  less 
than  five  thousand  copies  of  which  reports  shall  be  published  annually,  and  one 
copy  be  transmitted  by  said  corresponding  secretary,  by  mail,  free,  to  each  of 
the  other  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  entitled  **An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  ;  one  copy  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  interior ;  and  one 
thousand  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  state  of  this  state,  for  the  state  library,  and 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  general  assembly.  Also,  a  record- 
ing secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  faithful  record  of  the  transactions 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  prepare  the  same  for  publication  in  said  annual 
report.  The  said  treasurer,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  to  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  trustees  may  fix,  and  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  university  are  paid. 

§  6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  University,  except 
by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  warrant  of  the  regent,  drawn  upon  the 
treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  recording  secretary. 

§  7.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  provide  the  requisite  buildings,  appa- 
ratus  and  conveniences ;  to  fix  the  rates  for  tuition ;  to  appoint  snch  professors 
and  instructors,  and  establish  and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model 
Sums,  model  art,  and  other  departments  and  professorships,  as  may  be  required 
to  teach,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branches  of  learning  as  arc  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  They  may  accept  the  endowments 
of  voluntary  professonhips  or  departments  in  the  University,  from  any  person 
or  persons  or  corporations  who  may  profier  the  same,  and,  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  such  en. 
dowments,  and  declare  on  what  general  principles  they  may  be  admitted : 
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Provided^  that  such  special  yoluntary  endowments  or  professorships  shall  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  true  design  and  scope  of  the  act  of  congress,  or  of  this 
act ;  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  arrange  all  the  regular  and  more  im- 
portant courses  of  study  and  lectures  in  the  Uniyernty,  so  that  the  students 
inay  pass  through  and  attend  upon  them  during  the  six  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  be  left  free  to  return  to  their  seTeral  practical  arts  and  industries 
at  home  during  the  six  spring  and  summer  months  of  the  year,  or  to  remain  in 
the  University  and  pursue  such  optional  studies  or  industrial  avocations  as  they 
may  elect :  Provided^  that  no  student  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
or  about  the  University  in  idleness,  or  without  full  mental  or  industrial  occupa- 
tion :  And  provided  further,  that  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  act,  shall  not  create  any  liability  or  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  time 
of  .creating  such  liability  or  indebtedness,  and  which  may  be  spedally  and 
properly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same. 

\  8.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  University  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen  (16)  years, 
and  who  shall  not  previously  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the 
branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

§  9.  Each  county  in  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  honorary  scholarship 
in  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
who  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebeU- 
ion — preference  being  given  to  the  children  of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are 
deceased  or  disabled ;  and  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to 
the  number  of  honorary  scholarships  when,  in  their  judgment,  such  additions 
will  not  embarrass  the  finances  of  the  University ;  nor  need  these  additions  be 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  or  seamen ;  such  scholarships  to  be 
filled  by  transfer  from  the  common  schools  of  said  county,  of  such  pupils  as 
shall,  upon  public  examination,  to  be  conducted  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  may  determine,  be  decided  to  have  attained  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  who 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  (16)  years  of  age. 
Such  pupils,  so  selected  and  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without 
charge  for  tuition,  instruction  in  any  or  all  departments  of  the  University  for  • 
a  term  of  at  least  three  (8)  consecutive  years :  Provided,  said  pupil  shall  con- 
form, in  all  respects,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University,  established 
for  the  government  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

§  10.  The  faculty  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  the  chief  instructors  in 
each  of  the  departments.  No  degrees  shall  be  conferred,  nor  diplomas  award- 
ed by  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  the  faculty,  except  that  the 
trustees,  on  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  faculty,  may  authorise  the 
fegent  of  the  University  to  issue  to  applicants  certificates  of  scholarship,  under 
the  seal  of  the  University ;  which  certificate  shall,  as  far  as  practicable^  set 
forth  the  precise  attainments,  as  ascertained  by  special  examination,  of  the 
parties  appljing  for  the  same,  respectively,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
they  may  have  respectively  studied  during  the  attendance  in  the  University,  and 
every  pupil  who  shall  have  attended  upon  instruction  in  the  University  for  not 
less  than  one  year,  maintaining,  meanwhile,  a  good  character  for  faithf^ 
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nes  ia  stady  und  correctnew  of  deportment,  and  who  may  desire  to  cease  such 
attendance,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  certificate  of  scholarship  as  is  au- 
thorixed  by  this  section  to  be  issued.  All  certificates  of  scholarships  shall  be 
in  the  English  kngiiage,  unless  the  pupil  should  otherwise  prefer;  and  all  names 
aod  terms  on  labels,  samples,  specimens,  books,  charts  and  reports  shall  be  ex- 
{tressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  English  language. 

§  11.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  reoelTe  any  compensation 
for  attending  on  the  meetings  of  the  board.  At  all  the  stated  and  other  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees,  called  by  the  regent  or  corresponding  secretary, 
or  any  fiye  members  of  the  board,  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute 
t  quorum :  Provided^  all  the  members  have  been  duly  notified. 

§  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  permanently  locate 
Bud  Unirersity  at  Urbana,  in  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  whenever  the  county 
of  Champaign  shall,  according  to  the  proper  forms  of  law,  convey  or  cause  to 
be  conveyed  to  said  trustees  in  fee  simple,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  the 
Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute  buildings,  grounds  and  lands,  together  with 
the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  ofier  in  be- 
balf  of  said  county,  to  wit : 

Hie  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Oiampaig^  county,  are  instructed  to  make  the  following  oflfer  to  the  state  of 
Illinois,  in  consideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  at  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  viz :  We  ofier  the  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign Institute  buildings  and  grounds,  containing  about  ten  acres ;  also,  one 
hondred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  adjacent  thereto ;  also,  four  hundred  acres  oQ 
land,  it  being  part  of  section  No.  twenty-one,  in  township  No.  nineteen  north, 
range  No.  nine  east,  distant  not  exceeding  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Urbana. 

Also  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  acres  of  land,  it  beine  part  of  section  No. 
nineteen,  township  No.  nineteen,  range  No.  nine  east,  within  one  mile  of  the 
buildings  herem  offered. 

Also,  the  donation  offered  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  of  fifty  thou- 
laiid  dollars  worth  of  freight  over  said  road  for  the  benefit  of  said  University. 

Also,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Champaign  county  bonds,  due  and  paya- 
ble in  ten  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  two  thousand  dollars  in  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery, 
to  be  selected  from  the  nursery  of  M.  L.  Dunlap,  and  furnished  at  the  lowest 
catalogue  rates,  making  an  estimated  valuation  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
aand  dollars  (t460,(X)0.)  Titles  to  be  perfect,  and  conveyance  to  the  state  to 
be  made  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the  county  of  Champaign,  upon  the  permanent 
location  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  upon  the  said  grounds,  so  to  be 
conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  we  hereby  in  our  official  capacity  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  said  bonds  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  deeds  of  conveyance,  free 
from  all  incumbrances,  as  herein  set  forth. 

W.  D.  SOMERS,  T.  A.  COSGROVE,  C.  R.  MOOREHOUSE, 

Committee, 

§  18.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of 
the  governor  and  adjutant  general,  procure  all  such  arms,  accoutrements,  books 
and  iztstmmenta,  and  appoint  such  instructors,  as  may,  in  their  discretion,  be 
leqniied  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  military  en- 
gineering, an^  they  may  prescribe  a  uniform  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  pupils  of 

the  University. 

§  14.  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  awd  tretsiirer,  and  the  filing  with  and  the  approval  by  said  board  of 
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the  bond  of  said  treasurer,  and  all  of  said  foregoing  acts  being  duly  certified  to 
the  governor,  under  the  hand  of  said  regent,  countersigned  by  the  said  record- 
ing secretary,  it  shall  then  become  the  legal  duty  of  said  gOTemor  to  deliver 
over  to  said  treasurer  the  land  scrip  issued  by  the  United  States  to  this  state, 
for  the  endowment  of  said  UniTersity,  and  that  thereupon  it  shall  become  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  scrip  at  such  time,  place,  in 
such  manner  and  quantities,  and  upon  such  terms  as  such  board  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe,  or  to  locate  the  same  as  said  board  may  direct.  Said 
treasurer  being  in  all  respects  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  said,  scrip,  and  the  re- 
investment of  the  proceeds  received  therefor,  and  the  securities  when  rein- 
vested, subject  to  such  order  and  control  of  said  board  as  is  not. inconsistent 
with  this  act  and  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  endowment  of  said  uni- 
versity. 

§  15.  That  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  and  to 
said  land  scrip,  is  hereby  invested  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  for  the 
use  and  purposes  herein  contained ;  and  said  scrip  shall  be  assigned  to  said 
University  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  on  each  certificate,  and  at- 
tested by  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  seal  of  the  state  ;  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  said  scrip  to  purchasers  by  assignment  on  the  back  thereof,  by  the  said 
officers  of  said  University,  under  the  seal  thereof,  in  manner  following,  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  in  law,  to  wit : 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

IllitloU  Industricd  University     X     ' 

For  value  received,  the  State  of  Illinois  hereby  sells  and  assigns  to  .  .  .  the 
within  scrip,  and  authorizes  ....  to  locate  the  same,  and  obtain  a  patent  on 
such  location. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  said  University  this ^day  of 

•    .    •    •   JLm  Dt   loO    •    .    ■    ■ 

A.  B.,  Regent. 
C.  D.,  TVeatturer, 
Countersigned  by 

E.  F.,  Recording  Secretary, 

.  S  16'  That  upon  said  treasurer  making  sale  of  any  of  said  scrip,  he  shall  at 
once  invest  the  fund  so  received,  report  the  same  to  the  said  board,  stating 
amount  sold,  price  obtained  and  how  the  same  was  by  him  invested ;  which  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  recording  secretary,  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  same  to  the  governor  of  said  state,  and  he  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  said  act  of  congress. 

§  17.  That  the  said  board  shall  order  upon  its  minutes  which  of  the  several 
kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  congress  said 
treasurer  shall  invest  proceeds  of  sales  in. 

§  18.  The  bond  required  to  be  given  by  said  treasurer  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  **  Illinois  Industrial 
University,^^  and  for  any  breach  thereof  suit  may  be  instituted,  in  the  name  of 
the  *'  Illinois  Industrial  University  ;'*  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  person  or  persons  holding  in  trust  any  part  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
versity knowingly  or  negligently  to  misapply  or  misappropriate  the  same,  in< 
dictable  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  crimes, 
are  punishable,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 
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AX  ACT  8UPPLXMENTAL  TO  AH  ACT  XNTITLBD  "An  ACT  TO  PROTIDB    FOB  TBB 
OBOAKlZATIOll,  BMOOWMBHT  AMD    MAUfTBHANCB    OF  THB  IlLUIOIS  InOUBTBIAL 

ITHrrBBsmr." 

Ibnh  8th,  1807. 

SscnoH  1.  B$  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ulifuns,  represented 
in  the  General  AeeemUy^  That  if  the  legal  authorities  of  the  county  of  Cham- 
piign  shall  not,  by  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1867,  conTey  or  cause  to  be 
coQTeyed,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  UniTersity,  by  a 
good  and  unincumbered  title,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  real  estate  mentioned  and 
contained  in  the  propositions  of  said  county,  and  which  real  estate  is  described 
•ad  set  out  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  supplemental,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  if  said  county  shall  not  also  pay  oyer  and 
deliyer  to  said  trustees  by  said  day,  all  the  bonds  and  other  property  offered  by 
add  county,  mentioned  in  said  act,  then  said  board  of  trustees  or  a  majority  of 
them  shaD*  proceed  without  delay  to  permanently  locate  and  establish  said  In- 
dustrial University  in  McLean,  Logan,  or  Morgan  coimty ;  such  county  so  se- 
lected shall  in  like  manner  be  required  in  all  things  to  fulfill  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  offer  heretofore  made  by  such  county,  as 
in  inducement  for  the  location  of  said  UniTersity  in  said  county. 


IKDIANA. 


Am  Act  acoiptino  thi  protisionb  of  ak  Act  of  Ck)N0RE8s~APPR0TKD  July  2, 
1862,  iHD  THi  Act  approtio  April  14,  1864,  ixtemdimg  thb  bamk. 

(ApproTwl  Mftroh  6,  1866.) 

SicnoN  1.  That  the  State  of  Indiana  accepts  and  claims  the  benefits  of  the 
proyision  of  said  Acts  of  Congress,  and  assents  to  all  the  conditions  and  proTis- 
ions  in  said  acts  contained. 

§  2.  That  the  GoTemor  of  the  State,  for  the  tune  being,  and  Alfred  Pollard, 
of  Gibson,  Smith  Yawter,  of  Jennings,  Henry  Taylor  of  Tippecanoe,  and  Lewis 
Burke  of  Wayne,  and  their  successors,  are  created  a  body  corporate  under  the 
name  of  The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College. 

§  8.  Said  Henry  Taylor  and  Lewis  Burke  shall  hold  said  office  for  two  years, 
and  said  Alfred  Pollard  and  Smith  Yawter  shall  hold  the  same  for  four  years ; 
provided  they  so  long  behaTe  well,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor  and  the  remaining  Trus- 
tees shall  choose  by  ballot  two  citizens  of  this  State  to  fill  the  yacancy  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  such  preceding  Trustees,  who  shall 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  provided  they  so  long  behave  well. 
And  whenever  any  other  vacancy  shall  occur  among  said  Trustees,  they  shall, 
in  like  manner,  choose  some  citizen  of  this  State  to  fill  ttie  same,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  residue  of  th^  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  pro- 
vided he  so  long  behaye  well. 

g  4.  The  Governor  of  this  State,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  Pres- 
ident of  said  Trustees ;  and  said  Trustees  shall,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1866,  and  every  two  years  thereafter  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
elect,  by  ballot,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  said  Trustees.  The  said  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  his  trust,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  approbation  of  said  Trustees. 

g  6.  That  said  Trustees  shall,  by  the  hand  of  their  Treasurer,  claim  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  is 
entitled  by  the  proyisions  of  siud  Act  of  Congress ;  and  under  their  direction, 
the  said  Treasurer  shall  sell  the  same,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  thereof,  and 
any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  par  value  of 
the  Stocks ;  and  that  the  said  principal  and  interest  shall  so  continue  to  be  so 
inyested,  until  further  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  said  Act  of  Congress. 

g  6.  That  there  is  appropriated,  to  be  paid  annually  to  said  Trustees,  out  of 
the  State  Treasury,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  actual  expenses 

(362) 
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IncmTed  in  obUimog  and  selling  said  land  scrip  and  in  inyesting'and  managing 
the  proceeds  thereof,  the  items  of  which  shall  be  certified  to  by  said  Trustees ; 
and  the  Auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  And  the  said  Trustees  shall  recelTe  three 
dollars  per  day  for  their  serrices  while  so  engaged. 

§  t.  The  GoTcmor  of  this  State  shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  all  sales 
Bide  of  said  land  scrip,  until  the  whole  ahaU  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

§  8.  That  an  emergency  exists  for  this  act  to  take  immediate  effect,  and 
it  shtll  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


IOWA. 


Am  Act  BILATING  to    BoABD  of   TbUSTUS  of  StATI    AOBICmLTITBAL  Ck>LLBOS 

▲KD  Farm. 
(AppiOT«d  HMoh  M,  1806.) 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Chneral  Assembly  of  the  State  ^  /otoo,  That 
thp  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  composed  of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial  district. 
The  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm, 
shall  be,  ex  officio^  members  of  the  board. 

§  2.  The  present  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall  elect  in  joint  conyen- 
tion  all  of  said  board  of  trustees,  six  of  whom  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  other  six  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
1866 ;  and  the  general  assembly  at  each  biennial  session  thereafter,  shall  elect 
one-half  of  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  serve  from  the  first  of  May  after 
their  election.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  at  their  first  meeting  under  this 
act,  which  shall  be  on  the  first  Thursday  of  May  for  1866,  at  the  capitol  of  the 
State,  determine  by  lot,  their  several  terms  of  service,  and  every  succeeding 
year,  they  shall  hold  their  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
at  the  capitol  of  the  State.  Any  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  caused  by 
death,  removal  from  the  district  or  the  State,  resignation,  or  failing  to  qualify 
within  sixty  days  after  their  election,  may  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  board. 

g  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
each  year,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  from  any  other  source,  and  give  bonds  in  such 
sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all  moneys,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He  shall 
render,  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of.  trustees,  and  as 
often  as  may  be  required  by  sud  board,  a  full  and  true  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

§  4.  Sections  1716,  1716,  1789,  of  chapter  67  of  Revision  of  1860,  and 
section  6  of  chapter  121  of  the  acts  of  the  tenth  general  assembly,  (1864,)  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 


Ah  Act  AVTHORiziva  and  reoulatino  the  sale  akd  lease  of  lahds  belono- 

iMG  to  the  Iowa  Stats  Agricultcral  Sooiett. 

(Approvsd  March  29,  1866.) 

Section  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  /oioo,  That 

the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  are  hereby  au- 

thorited  to  sell  or  lease  all  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  the 

act  of  congress  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 

(164) 
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Territorieii  which  maj  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,**  approved  July  2,  1862,  which  grant  was  accepted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Sept.  11,  1862,  upon  the  following  conditions, 
regulations,  and  restrictions,  to  wit.  None  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  a 
less  sum  than  fifty  per  cent  above  the  price  that  each  piece  of  said  lands  res- 
pectively was  appraised  at  by  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm 
in  the  year  1865,  but  may  be  sold  by  the  purchaser  paying  one  fourth  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  at  any  time  within  ten  years  from  the  day  of  sale, 
the  purchaser  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance on  the  deferred  payment.  And  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest,  or  the  prin- 
cipal within  sixty  days  after  it  becomes  due,  the  purchaser  shall  forfeit  aU 
claim  to  said  land,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  principal  and  interest  he  had  paid, 
to  the  agricultural  college. 

§  2.  Any  of  said  lands  may  be  leased  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  160  acres, 
to  any  one  man,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  the  lessee  to  pay  eight 
per  cent  per  annum  in  advance  upon  the  price  of  said  land,  which  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  additional  to  the  price  at  which  each  piece  of  said 
lands  respectively,  were  appraised  by  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm,  in  the  year  1865,  and  the  said  lessee  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  purchojiiiipr  said  land  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at  the  above 
described  advance  price.  The  lessee  failing  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  lease 
within  nxty  days  from  the  time  the  same  becomes  due,  shall  forfeit  his  lease, 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  interest  be  has  paid,  and  the  improvements 
thereon. 

§  3.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  which  shall  be  invested  by  the  State  treasurer,  in  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  or  United  States  Registered  bonds,  as  directed  by  the  act  of 
congress  granting  said  lands.  And  the  moneys  arising  from  the  interest  on  the 
leases  of  said  lands,  shall  he  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Farm,  to  be  loaned  by  said  board  of  trustees,  on  good  and 
sufficient  security,  until  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  college. 

g  4.  The  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  are 
hereby  endowed  with  all  necessary  authority  to  appoint  agents,  or  do  any 
other  acts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
chapter  117  of  the  laws  of  the  tenth  general  assembly. 


Ah  Act  to  provide  for  rns  establishment  of  ▲  State  Agricultural  Col- 
LKGE  AXD  Farm,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which  shall  be  commectbd 

WITH    THE    ENTIRE   AGRICULTURAL  IKTSRE8T8   OF  THE  StATE   OF  loWA. 

(PasMd  Much  22,  1868.) 

Section  1714.  (1.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assemblif  of  the  State  of 
lowa^  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model 
Farm,  to  be  connected  with  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

§1715.  (2.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  eleven  trustees,  and  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural society,  and  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  shall  be,  ex 
cficiOf  members  of  said  board. 
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§  1716.  (8.)  The  board  of  tnifitees  shall  at  their  first  meeting  under  this  act 
determine  by  lot  their  several  periods  of  senrice,  five  of  whom  serving  for  two 
years,  and  six  serving  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.  At  the  annual  meetings  in  the  fiall  before  vacancies  occur  in  this 
board,  each  county  agricultural  society  in  the  State  may  nominate  one  person 
for  trustee,  from  whom  the  general  assembly  shall  choose  trustees  to  fill  vacan- 
cies every  two  years  as  they  occur,  discriminating  so  as  to  give,  if  possible, 
one  trustee  to  each  judicial  district  in  the  State.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  Sute,  may  be  filled 
by  a  vote  of  the  nugority  of  the  members  of  said  board.  Each  trustee  is  re. 
quired  to  give  a  satisfactory  bond  to  the  State  in  such  sum  as  may  be  required 
by  the  governor,  for  the  fidthful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

-§  1717.  (4.)  The  president  of  the  college  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  It  shall  be  hia  duty  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board.  He  shall 
control,  manage  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  farm  herein  estab- 
lished, subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

§1718.  (5.)    Said  board  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  elect  a  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  a  president  pro  tempore,  a  secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  required  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
board. 

2.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
college  and  fann. 

8.  To  purchase  lands  and  erect  buildings  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the 
further  provisions  of  this  act. 

4.  To  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  do  such 
other  things  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act 

§  1719.  (6.)  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  except  for  mileage 
in  traveling  to  and  from  the  meetings  ot  the  board,  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
rate  and  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mileage  allowed  to  members  of 
the  general  assembly ;  and  the  auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit 
and  allow  the  cUims  for  such  attendance,  upon  not  more  than  three  meetings 
annually. 

§  1720.  (7.)  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  the 
capitol  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January.  1859. 

§  1721.  (8.)  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

g  1722.  (9.)  Said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  pur- 
chase suitable  lands,  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  college  herein  established. 

§  1723.  (10.)  Said  board  shall  receive  proposals  for  sale  of  lands  for  the  use 
of  said  college  before  purchasing  the  same,  and  in  the  purchase,  the  price,  loca- 
tion, quality  and  variety  of  soil,  advantages  of  water,  timber,  stbne,  et  cetera, 
shall  be  considered. 

g  1724.  (11.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five 
sections  of  land  heretofore  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa  by  congress  for  the 
erection  of  capitol  buildings,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college  herein 
established :  provided^  congress  diverts  the  same  for  this  purpose ;  and  also  the 
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proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  other  lands  granted  or  which  may  be  granted  by 
congress  to  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act. 

§  1725.  (12.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  State,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sam  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  this  act,  and  the  im- 
proYement  of  the  same. 

§  1726.  (18.)  Upon  the  execution  and  delivery  to  the  secretary  of  State,  of 
the  proper  conveyance  or  conveyances  of  the  land  purchased  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  with  a  certificate  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  that  he  has 
examined  the  title  to  the  same  and  finds  it  unmcumbered  and  perfect  and  in 
accordance  with  this  act,  and  that  the  location  has  been  approved  by  the  trus- 
tees, the  auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants  on  the  State  treas- 
urer, for  the  amount  of  such  purchase  in  favor  of  the  party  or  parties  to  whom 
snch  sum  or  sums  may  be  due  ;  said  purchase  or  purchases  to  be  made  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  previous  to  the  first  day  of  July  of.  that 
year. 

§  1727.  (14.)  If  any  moneys  remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  said 
fiuin  or  lands,  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate  the  same,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  is  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for 
the  college  on  the  farm,  and  otherwise  improving  the  same. 

§  1728.  (15.)  The  course  of  instruction  in  said  college  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  to  wit :  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  horticulture, 
firuit  growing,  forestry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  entomology,  zoology,  the  veterinary  art,  plain  mensuration,  leveling, 
8arre3ring,  book  keeping,  and  such  mechanic  arts  as  are  directly  connected  with 
agriculture.  AJso,  soch  other  studies  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§  1729.  (16.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  establish  such  professorships  as 
they  may  deem  best  to  carry  into  efi^ect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

g  1730.  (17.)  Tuition  in  the  college  herein  established  shall  be  forever  free 
to  pupils  from  this  State  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  been  resi- 
dent of  the  state  six  months  previous  to  their  admission.  Applicants  for  ad-  ' 
mission  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  also  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

g  1781.  (18.)  The  trustees  upon  consmtation  with  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  regulating  the  number  of  hours,  to 
be  not  less  than  two  in  winter  and  three  in  summer,  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  and  the  compensation  therefor ;  and  no  student  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  labor  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 

g  1782.  (19.)  The  board  shall  elect  annually  from  the  teachers  or  more  ad- 
TAnoed  pupils,  a  competent  book  keeper,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  said  college  and  farm  from  all  sources ;  he 
shall  also  keep  a  minute  and  accurate  account  with  each  field  and  of  each  crop, 
which  shall  embrace  the  time  and  manner  of  cultivation,  the  amount  of  seed  and 
the  product,  condition  of  the  field  before  planting  and  sowing,  and  after  harvest- 
ing, and  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers  used ;  also  a  list  of  animals  and  the  value 
tliereof,  kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same ;  also,  a  daily  register 
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of  the  weather ;  of  all  of  which  he  shall  make  an  annual  statement  or  synopsis 
of  the  same,  to  the  secretarj  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

§  1783.  (20.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  charged  with  the  amount  of 
crops,  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  the  increase  of  animals  raised  on  the  farm. 

g  1734.  (21.)  The  trustees  shall  elect  at  their  first  annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
nary,  1859,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  a  secretary  from  their  own  number, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  quali- 
fied. He  shall  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  State  and  have  an  office  in  the  legis- 
lative building.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  college  and  farm,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of  all 
books,  papers,  documents  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in  his 
office,  including  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  of  the  State 
or  country ;  also,  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  by  county  and  state  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  and  all  corres- 
pondence of  the  office  from  other  persons  and  societies  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral business  of  husbandry ;  address  circulars  to  societies  and  the  best  practical 
farmers  in  the  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon 
the  newest  and  best  mode  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  State ;  also,  on  all  subjects  connected 
wi&  field  culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy.  He  shall  encourage 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  State,  and  purchase,  re- 
ceive and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
as  may  be  in  bis  power  to  procure  from  the  general  government  and  other 
sources,  as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  He  shall  also  encourage 
the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
other  live  stock,  the  invention  and  improvement  of  labor-saving  implements  of 
husbandry  and  diffuse  information  in  relation  to  the  same ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  cotton  yarns  and  cloths,  and  domestic  industry  in  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  household  arts  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  thrift,  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State.  He  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  to  the  general  assembly  at  every  session  thereof,  and  to  the 
governor  in  each  year  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  office  of  a  public  character,  including  a 
full  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  college  and  farm  and  of  bis 
own  office,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  governor  or  legislature  may  require. 
He  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  good  security, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  bis  office. 

§  1735.  (22.)  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  distributed  equally  throughout  the  State,  and 
placed  only  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers  and  others,  who  will  cultivate  them 
properly  and  return  to  the  secretary's  office  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ducts thereof  with  a  full  statement  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation 
in  the  State.  All  information  in  regard  to  agriculture,  obtained  by  the  secre- 
tary, of  an  important  character,  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  provided  it  does  not  involve  any  expense  to 
the  State. 
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§  1786.  (28.)  The  secretary  shAll  collect  and  file  in  hiB  office  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  each  organized  county  in  the  State. 

§  1787.  (24.)  That  the  farming  interest  of  the  State  may  derive  immediate 
benefit  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  secretary,  the  governor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  appoint  a  secretary  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  from 
aoMng  the  board  of  trustees  named  in  this  act,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one 
year,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  as  provided  in  section 
twenty-one  of  this  act 

g  1788.  (25.)  The  secretary  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  services, 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  doUars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the  State 
treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  sal^ 
aries  of  other  state  officers,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  an- 
nually appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  esteemed  necessary  by  the  governor,  is 
also  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  seeds,  postage,  stationery,  and  the  other 
*  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
treasury  on  the  requisition  of  the  governor  through  the  auditor  of  State. 

§  1739.  (26.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  from  their  own 
number  annually,  at  their  meeting  in  January,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  products  of  the  farm  or  other  source,  and  give 
bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all 
moneys  upon  the  warrant  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He 
shall  render  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of  tnistbes,  and  as 
ofVen  as  may  be  required  by  said  board  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

§  1740.  (27.)  That  M.  W.  Robinson,  of  Desmoine  county,  Timothy  Day,  of 
Van  Buren  county,  John  D.  Wright,  of  Union  county,  G.  W.  F.  Sherwin,  of 
Woodbury  county,  William  Duane  Wilson,  of  Polk  county,  Richard  Gaines, 
of  Jefferson  county,  Suel  Foster  of  Muscatine  county,  J.  W.  Henderson,  of 
linn  county,  Clermont  Ck>ffin,  of  Delaware  County,  £.  H.  Williams,  of  Clayton 
county,  E.  G.  Day,  of  Story  county,  are  hereby  appointed  and  constituted  the 
fint  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  who  shall  hold  their 
office  as  may  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this 
actw 


Air  Act  MAKDia  in  afpbopriatxoh  for  ihd  diuotivo  thl  EBicnoN  of  ak 

Agricultural  Collsoe. 
( Apptored  MMx6h  22, 1804. ) 

.  [This  act,  (chap.  72,  laws  of  1864,)  appropriates  $26,000  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  building  on  the  college  farm  as  definitely  fixed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  afler  plans  and  estimates  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees.] 
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Am  Act  making  appbofbiatiok  to  compliti  thk  Agricultubal  Collxob 

bvildino. 
(ApprofTvd  Apdl  8, 1866.) 

[This  act  (chap.  61,  laws  of  1864,)  appropriates  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  agricultural  college  building,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  indebtedness  against  the  same— to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and 
superrision  of  a  building  committee  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed hj  the  trustees  of  said  college,  and  of  a  superintendent,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  said  board— each  of  said  building  committee  and  the  superin- 
tendent, to  giTc  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  fiuthful 
discharge  of  their  respectlye  duties.] 


An  Act  to  pboyidb  for  thx  loin  of  Pirmanint  School  Fund. 

(Appiofvd  March  29,  1864.) 

[This  act,  (chap.  117,  laws  of  1864,)  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  school  fund* 
loans  at  8  per  cent,  the  price  of  school  lands  at  $1.25  per  acre — ^makes  each 
county  responsible  for  the  collection  of  annual  interest  on  loans  within  the 
same,  as  well  as  for  misapplication  of  school  moneys,  and  withholds  the  distri- 
bution  share  of  the  State  appropriation  as  a  penalty,  and  imposes  a  special  tax 
to  replace  the  sum  thus  misapplied.) 


Act  to  proyidx  for  appointmxnt  of  Supirintxndxnt  of  Aoeioultitral 

COLLKGX. 

(ApproTSd  Apcfl  6, 1864<) 

[This  act,  fchap.  121,  laws  of  1864,)  authorizes  board  of  trustees  of  State 
Agricultural  College  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Farm,  who  shall  also  be  secretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  hare  charge  of 
the  farm,  and  other  property,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.] 


KAKSAS. 


Am  Act  fOB  TSK  OoTIEVMIUfT  OF  TBI   KANSAS  StATI  AORICULTirftAL  COLLIOI 
FOB  TBI  BkHEFIT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AlCD  TBI  MiCBAMIC  ArTS. 

(Appiofvd  Maxeh  8,  1868.) 

Sicnov  1.  The  Ck>llege  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  which  was  located  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
entitled,  **  An  Act  to  locate  and  establish  a  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agricul- 
tare  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,**  approved  February  16th,  1863,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

g  2.  The  goTomment  of  such  college  Is  Tested  in  a  board  of  regents,  to  con- 
list  of  the  OoTemor,  Secretary  of  Staite,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  president  of  the  college,  ex-offtciOf  and  nine  others,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  GoTemor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  Provided,  That  not 
moie  than  three  of  those  selected  shall  be  members  of  the  same  religious 
denomination.  Three  of  those  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  1865,  and  three  untU  1867,  and  three  until  1869;  and 
their  several  successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  yean. 

g  3.  The  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  with  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

^  4.  The  regents  shall  have  the  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  said  college ;  to  elect  a  president  *  to  fix,  in- 
crease and  diminish  the  regular  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  to 
appoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  They  shall 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  president  and  any  professor  or  teacher,  whenever 
the  interest  of  the  college  shall  require. 

§  5  The  college  shdl  consist  of  four  departments :  1st,  The  department  of 
Agriculture  2d,  Mechanic  Arts.  8d,  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  4th,  Litera- 
ture and  Science. 

g  6.  The  Immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be  intrusted 
to  the  president  and  the  respective  professors  and  teachers,  but  the  regents 
shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  prescribe, 
under  the  advice  of  the  fi&culty,  the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the 
several  departments  ;  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as 
are  conferred  by  institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

g  7.  The  college  shall  be  opened  to  all  persons,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  regents :  Provided^  That  no  student  shall  be  refused 
admittance  to  this  college,  simply  because  he  has  been  expelled  from  some 
other  college. 

g  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
in  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  college,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  the  compensation  of  each ;  the 

11— C  (161) 
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number  of  students  in  the  sereral  departments  and  in  the  different  classes,  the 
books  of  instruction  used,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  a 
full  transcript  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  for  the  year,  together  with  such 
other  information  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  important,  or  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  require  to  embrace  in  his  report,  which  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature  in 
his  annual  report. 

§  9.  The  board  of  regents  shall  report  annually  the  progress  of  said  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  and  industrial  and  economical  statistics, 
as  may  be  supposed  useAil,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail,  free, 
to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,*^  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

§10.  A  board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  to  hold  their  offices  severally  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  but 
their  successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
make  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  college,  in  all 
its  departments  and  branches,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  suggesting  such  improvements  as 
they  may  deem  important,  which  sud  report  shall  be  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent 

§11.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian,  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  the  college  may  require ,  who, 
shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  board  shall  prescribe. 

§  12.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  college, 
and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures. 

§  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents,  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience, to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history ;  and  whenever  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State  may  be  made,  a  complete  set  of  specimens  col- 
lected sliall  be  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college.  The  said  board  shall 
make  provision  for  increasing  and  preserving  the  library  and  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  said  college,  and  the  apparatus  and  library  that  may  be  transferred  to  the 
State  by  the  Beaumont  Central  College  Association. 

§  14.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  be  called  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  fulfillment  by  the 
Beaumont  Central  College  Association,  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  locate 
and  establish  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
approved  February  lA,  1863,  but  all  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  called  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  college  build- 
ing, and  at  least  once  annually. 

§  16.  A  minority  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

§  16.  The  nhiety  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas  by 
Congress,  to  endow  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
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Arts,  shall  be  used  solelj  for  tire  endowment  of  said  Kansas  State  Agricoltund 
College  ot  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whaterer ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors  and  teachers  of  this  college ;  but 
the  principal  on  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  inyested 
iccordiug  to  law,  and  be  a  fund  to  remain  forever  undiminished. 


KESTUCEI. 


Ax  Act  to  Establish  an  Aobicultural  Golliob  nr  Kihtuokt. 

(Appiored  Fabnuiy  S2, 180k) 

Whbssas,  The  curators  of  the  Kentucky  UniTersity  propose  to  locate  their 
nnirersity  in  Fayette  county,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  said  curators 
and  the  trustees  of  Transylyania  University  propose  to  consolidate  the  two 
aniversities,  and  all  the  funds  and  property  of  each,  into  one  corporation,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  UniTersity ;  and  it  appearing  that  said  curators  have 
a  cash  endowment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  there  are  cash  funds  of  Transylvania 
University  to  be  united  with  them,  of  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars,  besides  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  other  property  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, of  the  value  and  cost  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
said  institution,  when  so  consolidated,  proposes  to  raise  an  additional  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  farm  and  erect  all  the  necessary  buildings  and 
improvements  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, and  connect  therewith  a  model  or  experimental  farm,  with  industrial  put- 
suits,  to  enable  such  pupils  as  choose  to  do  so  to  sustain  themselves,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  while  acquiring  their  education ;  and  further  propose,  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky  shall  establish  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky 
as  one  of  the  colleges  of  Kentucky  University,  thus  consolidated,  and  endow 
the  same  with  the  income  of  the  fund  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  land 
scrip  granted  to  Kentucky  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  said  college ;  and  upon  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  establishing 
and  endowing  said  college,  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  will  fiimish,  in 
reasonable  time,  all  the  necessary  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  such 
college,  and  proceed  at  once  to  organize  said  college,  and  put  the  same  in  ope- 
ration in  accordance  with  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
Tisitorial  control  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  its  organization  and  general 
management,  and  with  the  sole  control,  by  the  State,  of  its  said  fund,  in  keep- 
ing the  principal  of  the  same  perpetually  secure.  Now,  therefore, 
Be  it  enacted^  ete,^ 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  established,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  located  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  which  shall  be  a  college  of  Kentucky  University. 

g  2.  That  the  leading  object  in  said  college  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  including 
military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clM«icftl  studies,  in  ordf  r 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

§  8.  That  to  effect  the  said  leading  object  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished therein  the  competent  number  of  professorships  for  teaching  the 
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Kiences  related  to   agricnltore  and  the  mechanical  arts,  including  military 

Ucticfl,  which  professorships  shall  be  filled  by  able  and  competent  professors, 

aided  by  such  assistants,  tutors,  and  other  instmctors  as  shall,  from  time  to 

time,  be  necessary ;  and,  as  a  part  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  conducted  an 

experimental  or  model  farm,  with  the  usual  accessories  thereto,  and  of  siae  pio- 

portioned  to  the  number  of  students ;  and  on  said  farm^  and  in  the  mechanical 

iit9,  there  shall  be  proTided  to  the  students  opportunities  for  industrial  pursuits, 

at  stated  times,  whereby  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  may  be  practically 

learned,  and  the  student  enabled  to  earn  his  support  while  being  educated,  in 

whole  or  part,  by  his  labor  and  industry. 

§  4.  That  in  the  appointment  of  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers 
ttid  sBsistantB  of  said  college,  and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  exercises 
iiereof,  and  in  eyery  part  of  the  management  and  government  thereof^  no  par- 
tiality or  preference  shall  be  shown  to  one  sect  or  religious  denomination  over 
laother,  nor  shall  anything  sectarian  be  taught  therein ;  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  conducting,  governing,  managing,  or  controlling  said  college  and  its 
studies  and  exercises,  in  all  its  parts,  are  hereby  constituted  officers  and  agents 
of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  faithfully  and  impartially  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  for  the  common  good,  irrespective  of  sects  or  parties,  political 
or  religious. 

I  6.     That  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  shall  organize  said  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  by  establishing  the  proper  professorships  and 
officers,  with  the  salaries  and  compensation  thereof,  and  filling  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  appointments ;  provide  the  necessary  grounds,  buildings 
and  improvements,  and  conduct,  carry  on,  and  manage  the  said  college  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act ;  and  said  curators,  to  aid  them  in  conducting  said  college  and 
defrajring  the  expenses  thereof,  shall  receive  all  the  income  of  the  fund  which 
shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  granted  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by 
tile  act  of  Ck)ngre8S,  entitled  "  An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  which  income  shall  be 
appropriated  by  said  curators  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
and  other  officers  and  employees  of  said  college,  and  other  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  same,  and  the  farm  and  industrial  pursuits  incidental  thereto,  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever ;  Provided,  that  a  majority  of  the  professors  of  said 
college  shall  not  at  any  one  time  belong  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  denomination, 
g  6.     That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  ap- 
point six  visitors  of  said  college,  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  visitors 
thereof,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  chairman  of  the  board ;  and  said  board 
shall  have,  at  all  times,  full  power  to  inspect  and  examine  into  all  the  details  of 
the  managing  and  conducting  of  said  college,  and  to  see  that  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  carried  into  complete  effect,  according  to  their  true  meaning  and 
intent ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  sud  board  to  report  to  the  curators  of  Ken- 
tacky  University  all  defects  or  departures  from  this  act,  in  conducting  or 
managing  said  college,  and  suggest  the  proper  mode  of  correcting  them ;  and 
said  curators  shall  proceed  to  correct  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  further  the  duty  of 
said  board  of  visitors  to  report  to  every  biennial  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
flie  condition  and  management  of  said  college ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  general  assembly  that  the  curators  have  persisted  in  not  carrying 
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the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect,  according  to  their  true  object  and  spirit, 
and  in  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  visitors,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  deprive,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  said  college  of  the  endowment  of 
the  income  of  the  fund  aforesaid.  The  yisitors  shall  hold  their  office  for  two 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Vacancies  in  said  board  by 
death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of  term  of  office,  during  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  end  of  the  next  suo- 
ceeding  session. 

§  7.  That  so  soon  as  the  said  college  is  organized  for  the  reception  and 
proper  instruction  of  pupils,  the  curators  shall  make  known  the  same  to  the 
gOYemor  and  president  of  the  board  of  education ;  and,  thereupon,  each  repre- 
sentative district  of  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  said  college,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  one  properly  prepared  pupil  for  each  member  said  district  Is 
entitled  to  elect  to  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  land  scrip 
shall  be  sold  or  invested,  each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  send  three  such  pro- 
perly prepared  pupils  to  said  college  for  each>member  the  district  is  authorized 
to  elect '  Said  pupils  shall  hare  the  right  of  receiving,  free  of  charge  for  tuition, 
the  benefit  of  any  instruction  giyen  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity, except  those  of  law  and  medicine.  The  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  said  districts. 

g  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  Transylvania 
Univeruty  and  Kentucky  University  shall  be  consolidated  into  one  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  the  funds,  property,  etc.,  of 
Transylvania  University  shall  be  vested  in  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University, 
as  successors  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvama  University ;  nor  until  the  curators 
of  Kentucky  University  shall,  by  resolution,  assent  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  accept  this  act  as  part  of  its  charter.  A  copy  of  said  resolution,  and 
of  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  and  the  curators  of  the 
Kentucky  University,  in  accepting  said  consolidation,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor ;  whereupon,  he  shall,  by  writing,  signed  by  him  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  State,  authorize  the  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University  to  organize  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  reserves  the  right  to  modify  and  repeal,  at  plea- 
sure, so  much  of  this  act  as  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 


An  Act  xk  relation  to  the  AoBiouLTinuL  Collioi. 
(Approved  Vebmazy  10, 1806.) 
Section  1.  That  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  in  fkvor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  aid  in  putting  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky  into  immediate  operation.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  fore- 
going sum,  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  said  college,  free  of  charge, 
three  pupils  for  each  representative  district:  Provided^  however^  the  State 
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mtna  the  righi^  hereafUr^  to  reimburse  itself  for  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated out  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  donated  by 
Congress:  And  provided  further^  the  money  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  until  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  shall  certify 
to  the  governor  that  said  agricultural  college  is  ready  to  go  into  immediate 
operation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  the  same. 

§  2.  Before  the  auditor  shall  draw  bis  warrant  upon  the  treasurer,  in  accor- 
dance  with  this  act,  the  curators  of  said  university  shall  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  their 
board,  showing  said  acceptance. 

§  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


HIKE. 


Ax  Act  to  Establub  thi  Statb  Collboi  of  AemicuLTuu  akd  tbb 

Mkchaxio  Abt8. 

(Approred  Febmazy  26, 1865.) 

Sicnov  1.  Samuel  F.  Perley,  N.  T.  Hill,  Bradford  Cummings,  Thomas  S. 
Lang,  Dennis  Moore,  William  D.  Dana,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Robert  Martin,  Alfred  S. 
Perkins,  Joseph  Farwell,  Seward  Dill,  Joseph  Day,  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  Hanni- 
l>al  Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Everett  and  William  West  Virgin,  are  hereby  constituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sute  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  having  succession  as  hereinafter  provided, 
with  power  to  establish  and  maintain,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations 
of  this  act,  such  a  college  as  is  authorized  and  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  July  2,  1862,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.**  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  the 
income  which  shall  accrue  from  the  funds  granted  to  the  State  by  the  aforesaid 
act,  and  shall  apply  the  same,  together  with  all  such  income  as  they  shall  receive 
fh>m  any  other  sources,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  Congress, 

g  2.  The  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of 
the  board.  They  shall  appoint  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  both  of  whom  shall  be 
sworn,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The  clerk 
shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  their  records,  certified 
by  him,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  originals  might  be  used. 
The  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give  suitable  bond,  and  to  renew  the  same 
whenever  the  trustees  shall  require. 

g  8.  The  governor  and  council  shall  at  all  times  have  the  power,  by  them- 
selves, or  such  committee  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
the  college  and  the  doings  of  the  trustees,  and  to  inspect  all  their  records  and 
accounts,  and  the  buildings  and  premises  occupied  by  the  college.  Whenever 
the  governor  and  council  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  trustees  are  ex- 
eroising,  or  attempting  to  exercise,  any  unlawful  powers,  or  unlawfully  omitting 
to  perform  any  legal  duty,  they  may  ^rect  the  attorney  general  to  institute 
process  against  the  trustees  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plaint in  equity,  before  the*supreme  judicial  court,  in  the  county  in  which  the 
college  may  be  established,  and  the  court,  after  notice,  shall  hear  and  determine 
the  same,  by  summary  proceeding  in  term  time,  or  by  any  judge  in  vacation, 
and  may  make  suitable  decree,  restraining  the  trustees  from  performing  or  con- 
tinuing the  unlawful  acts  complained  of,  for  requiring  them  to  perform  whatever 
is  unlawfiilly  omitted,  and  m^y^anforce  such  decrees.    In  like  manner,  a  com- 
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pUint  may  be  inslitiited  agAintt  'any  individoal  trustee,  and  be  heard  in  the 
county  where  he  reeidea,  alleging  against  him  any  cause  deemed  by  the  gorernor 
and  council  solBcient  to  disqualify  him  for  the  trust ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  such  allegation  shall  be  sustained,  a  decree  shall  be  made  removing 
each  trustee  from  office,  and  his  place  shall  be  thereby  racated. 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  nor 
any  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  clerk  of  the  trusteef 
shall  give  notice  of  all  vacancies  to  the  governor  and  council ;  vacancies  occur^ 
ring  in  any  of  the  foregoing  modes,  or  by  the  resignation  or  decease  of  any 
trustee,  shall  be  filled  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  vacancy  that  shall 
occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  legislature  at  the  next  session  thereafter,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches ;  the  second  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  trustees 
at  their  next  meeting ;  and  all  succeeding  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like  man- 
ner, alternately  by  the  legislature  and  the  trustees. 

§  6.  The  trustees,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may  take  and  hold^  in  add!-, 
tion  to  the  income  which  they  shall  receive  through  the  State  from  the  endow4 
ment  made  by  Congress,  such  other  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
granted  or  devised  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  act.] 
But  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefactions  made  to  them  upon 
conditions  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  or  for  purposes, 
different  ftrom  what  is  therein  prescribed. 

§  6.  The  governor  and  council  shall  take  measures,  as  soon  as  may  "be  ad- 
vantageously done  alter  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell  the  land  scrip  received  by 
this  State  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  invest  the  same  as  required  by  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act.  The  securities  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  treasurer, 
and  he  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
Uivestmenta,  and  of  the  income  of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  income  shall  accrue,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
organiaation,  to  procure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  as  a  site  for  the  establishment 
of  the  college.  If  no  other  provision  shall  be  made  therefor,  there  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  this  purpose,  such  proportion  as  the 
governor  and  council  may  deem  suitable,  of  that  part  of  the  fund  which  is 
authorised  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms. 

§  g.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  such  durectors,  professors,  lecturers  and 
teachers  in  the  college,  and  employ  such  other  persons  therein,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  means  at  their  command  may  permit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  enumerated  and  described  in  the  fourtb  section  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Every  officer  and  every  person  employed  shall  hold  his  office  or  employment 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  They  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  arrange  and 
make  known  the  several  courses  of  instruction  which  they  will  undertake  at  the 
outset  of  the  college,  and  shall  enlarge  and  improve  the  same  whenever  practi- 
cable, subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  Congress.  They  shall  also  estab- 
Bsb  the  qnalifications  for  admission,  and  modify  the  same  as  circumstances  may 
require.  But  no  student  shall  be  admitted  into  or  continued  in  the  college,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  in  any  office  or  service,  who  ls.iiot  of  good  moral 
character  and  pure  life. 
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§  9.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  which  is  to  be  given  by  classes,  text- 
books, lectures  and  apparatus,  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as  may  be, 
for  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  principles  and  rules. 
They  shall  encourage,  and  for  due  proportions  of  time,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  reference  to  other  exercises,  require  all  the  students  to  en- 
gage in  actual  labor  upon  the  lands  and  in  the  workshops  with  which  the  college 
may  be  furnished,  and  shall  provide  suitable  oversight  and  direction  in  such 
'  labor,  80  that  they  may  become  habituated  to  skillful  and  productive  industry. 

§  10.  Military  tactics  shall  be  taught  during  some  suitable  part  of  each  year 
to  all  students ;  and  they  shall  be  required  to  form  and  maintain  such  habits  of 
obedience  and  subordination  as  may  be  useful  to  them  if  called  into  military 
service.  The  adjutant-general  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  college  for 
military  drill,  such  arms  and  equipments,  not  needed  by  the  State  for  other  ser- 
vice,  as  may  suffice  for  the  number  of  students.  He  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
college  a  United  States  flag. 

§  11.  Such  other  studies  are  to  be  taught,  within  the  limitations  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  the  period  of  instruction  will 
permit. 

§  12.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study,  may  receive  public  testimonials  thereof,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  stating  their  proficiency. 

§  18.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any  student  who  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State ;  and  the  trustees,  and  all  persons  employed  by  them,  shall 
constantly  endeavor,  by  the  adoption  of  judicious  and  effective  arrimgemcnts  in 
all  the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
students,  and  to  render  the  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  of  the  col- 
lege to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  principles  of  morality  and 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country;  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society ;  and  among  other  means  to  promote  these  ends,  and  to  secure  the 
best  personal  improvement  of  the  students,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  internal  organization  of  the  college  shall  be  on  the 
plan  of  one  or  more  well  regulated  households  and  families,  so  that  the  students 
may  be  brought  into  relations  of  domestic  intimacy  and  confidence  with  their 
teachers. 

§  15.-  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  stVidents  applying  for  admission  shall  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  the  trustees  will  enable  them-  to  receive,  they  shall 
make  regulations  for  the  number  to  be  admitted,  having  reference  to  the  pro- 
portions of  population  in  the  several  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  and  equal- 
ize the  admissions  according  to  such  proportions,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

§  16.  The  trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  session  at  the  college  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  may  provide  for  periodiciJ  visitations  by  committee.  No  trustee 
■hall  receive  any  compensaUon,  except  actual  travelling  expenses,  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasoiy  of  the  college. 
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§  17.  The  treftsnrer  of  the  college  shall  make,  as  often  as  once  in  six  months, 
t  detailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  trustees  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  yerified  hj  full  inspection  and  settlement  of  all  his  accounts,  and 
■ban  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  Tcrified  by  them,  to  the  governor  and 
eooBciL  The  trustees  shall  also  cause  to  be  made  annually  such  report  as  is 
required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  communicate  the  same 
M  therein  provided. 

§  18.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers,  to 
iher,  limit  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college 
established  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  Judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  in- 
tereits  thereofl  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the 
gOTemor. 


MiRTLAND. 


An  Act  appbopbiatino  tbb  ixterist  to  be  bkcbiybd  fbom  bale  of  Sobip 

Donated  to  State  or  Mabtland. 
(PMied  March  91, 1866. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hj  the  General  Asaembly  of  (ifarjland :  That  after 
the  comptroller  shall  have  sold  the  said  scrip  and  invested  the  proceeds  thereof 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  at  January,  1864,  the 
annual  interest  or  income  of  said  investment  shall  be  regularly  paid  by  him, 
without  diminution,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  ;  and  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classica' 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life ;  and  the  money  so  to  be  received  by  *^9  said  college  shall  be  applied 
to  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever ;  and  the  said  college  shall  in  all  respects  comply  with  the  several 
requirements  of  said  act,  as  to  making  and  recording  experiments,  and  report- 
ing the  same  as  therein  prescribed:  Pnmded^  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  preclude  the  general  assembly,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  from  making  any  other  disposition  of  said  funds,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  said  donation. 

§  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  ex-ojfieio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  college. 


NOTE. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  established  in  1857,  in  Prince  George^s 
county,  (post  office,  Affrictdtural  College^)  by  subscriptions  of  citizens,  mostly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  has  received  liberal  aid  from  the  State, 
not  only  towards  its  annual  expense,  but  in  large  sums  to  relieve  it  from  debt. 
Its  past  history  and  future  prospects  will  be  given  in  Part  II. 
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Ajt  Act  to  uiooftFOKAn  the  Tbvbtus  of  the  Missaohubitts  Agricultural 

GOLLKOX. 
(ApproTtd  ApvU  Id,  1868.; 
StcnoK  1.    Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester ;  Charles  G.  Daris,  of  Ply- 
nooth;  Nathan  Durffee,  of  Fall  Riyer;  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton;    Henry 
Cdt,  of  Pittsfield;  William  S.  Sonthworth,  of  Lowell;  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Medfield ;  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley ;  Phinehas  Stedman,  of  Chicopee ; 
AOen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton;  George  Marston,  of  Barnstable;  William  B. 
Waahbum,  of  Greenfield ;  Henry  L.  Whiting,  of  Tisbury ;   John  B.  King  of 
Kantucket,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  cor> 
porate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
fla#gi^»Al  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  Icarn^ 
lag  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
fiberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sereral  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life — to  be  located  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  they  and  their 
successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever.    And  for  the  orderly 
condncting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power 
tnd  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  elect  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  ofiBcers  of  said  corpora* 
tion  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  their 
respectiTe  offices ;  and  also  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  same  corporation, 
when,  in  their  judgment,  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise, 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the 
lame ;  and,  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  legis- 
lature shall  fill  the  same :  provided^  nevertfteleMf  that  the  number  of  members 
ahall  never  be  greater  than  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex  officio^ 
i  member  of  said  corporation. 

§2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  deter- 
mine at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  man- 
ner of  notifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  firom 
time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president  of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  tutors, 
instructors,  and  other  officers  of  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the 
interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibili- 
ties and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said  corporation  are  further 
empowered  to  purchase  or  erect,  and  keep  in  repair,  such  houses  and  other 
buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said  college ;  and  also  to  make 
and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not 
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repagnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable 
penalties,  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  their  own  body,  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction 
in  said  college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determine 
and  prescribe :  provided^  ntverrthelest^  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  meeting  unless  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  trustees  are  present 

§  8.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  or 
renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said  corporation^ 
and  ngned  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their  corporate  name,  be  conrid> 
ered  in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  prosecute  the  same 
to  final  judgment  and  execution,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maasa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College ;  and  said  corporation  shall  he  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or 
otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate,  real  or  personal :  provided, 
that  ihe  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

§  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  he  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  ob- 
jects declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any 
donor  or  donors,  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which  may  be  given,  devised 
or  bequeathed,  for  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  college. 

g  5.  The  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  further  powers 
to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul  or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the 
said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  said  college ;  and  more  especially  may  appoint  and  establish  overseers  or 
visitors  of  the  said  college,  with  all  the  necessary  powers  for  the  bettci*  aid, 
preservation  and  government  thereof.  The  said  corporation  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  legislature,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  session. 

§  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  purchase, 
or  obtain,  by  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  said  college,  they  shall  make  such 
provision  for  the  manual  labor  of  the  students  on  said  farm  as  they  may 
deem  just  and  reasonable.  The  location,  plan  of  organization,  government 
and  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  college,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  legislature. 

§  7.  One  tenth  part  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  state 
treasurer,  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty-seventh  congress,  at  the 
tecond  section  thereof,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  paid  to  said  college,  and  appro- 
piriated  towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or  farm :  pratnded,  nevertheUn,  that 
Ihe  said  college  shall  first  secure  by  valid  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  the  fhrther 
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ram  of  seTenty-fiye  thoasand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  build- 
ings thereoo ;  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  proviso  has  been  com- 
plied with,  the  governor  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrants 
therefor. 

§  8.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located,  and 
established,  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor, 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  interest  or  income,  which  may  be  received  from  the 
fond  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  named  in  the  seventh 
lection  of  this  act,  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  accepting  the  orovisions 
thereof,  and  relating  to  the  same. 

§  9.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation,  by  its  voluntary  act 
at  any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation 
shall  revert  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  held  by  the  same  and  be 
(tisposed  of  as  it  may  see  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  authority  at  any  time  to 
withhold  the  portion  of  the  interest  or  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  said 
act,  whenever  the  corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  a  college  within  the 
proviriona  and  spirit  of  this  act  and  the  before-mentioned  act  of  congress,  or 
for  any  cause  which  they  deem  sufficient. 


Ax  Act  concirhiho  thi  Massachitsetts  Agricultural  College. 

(AppiOTMl  May  U,  1864.) 

Section  I.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  shall  be,  77u  Mastaehwetts  Agriadtvral  College. 

§  2.  The  location,  plan  of  organization,  government  and  course  of  study, 
prescribed  for  said  college,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
coanciL 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  authorized  by  section  three 
of  chapter  166,  of  acts  of  1868,  to  sell  from  time  to  time  the  land  scrip  which 
may  come  into  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  said  act,  on  such 
terms  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine. 

g  4.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  amount  of  land  scrip  received  by  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2, 1862;  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  hind  for  the  use  of  said  college.  If  any  portion  of  said  proceeds  shall 
remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  or  farm,  for  Faid  college, 
then  said  college  shall  pay  the  safne  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  shall  invest  and  hold  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  fund  for  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  by  section  4,  chap.  166,  1863. 

§  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  there  may  be  advanced  from  the  treasury, 
to  be  refunded,  as  provided  in  section  sixth  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  there- 
for ;  provided,  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  college  in 
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quarterly  instalments,  on  the  first  days  of  June,  September,  December  and 
March  next 

§  6.  All  moneys  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  as  the  an- 
nual interest  or  income  of  the  fund  established  [by  the  act  of  1868]  and  spe- 
mlly  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  shall  first 
be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  appropriation  made  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

§  7.  So  much  of  section  8  and  section  6  of  chapter  166  of  act  of  1868,  In- 
consistent herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 


An  Act  to  authorize  the  Town  or  Amhsrst  to  raise  $50,000  for  thi 

Aoricultural  Collkoe. 

(Approred  Vbj  5, 1866.) 

Section  1.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  issoing  its 
bonds,  or  by  loan  or  tax,  the  sum  of  $60,000,  to  be  appropriated  and  paid  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town,  and 
applied  in  the  erection  of  said  college  in  said  town :  provided^  that  at  a  legal 
town  meeting,  called  for  that  purpose,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  and 
voting  thcreou,  shall  vote  to  raise  said  amount  for  said  object. 

g  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

(Approved  March  15, 1865.) 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  to  aid  its  establishment. 


An  Act  concerning  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Cabinet  and  Library. 

(Approred  May  36, 1866. ) 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  constitute  a  board  of  overseers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  with  powers  and  duties  to  be  defined 
and  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council.  But  said  board  of  overseers  shall  have 
no  powers  granted  to  control  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  said  college,  or  to 
negative  their  powers  and  duties,  as  defined  by  chapter  220  of  the  act  of  1868. 

§  2.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Cabinet  and  Library,  and  to  hold  its  meetings  in  said  college. 

§  8.  The  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  hereby  constituted  a  mem- 
ber, ex  officio^  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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AN  ACT  TO  nrooRPORATx    thi  MjksSACHusETTS  iNsnTTTE  OF  Technoloot, 

AMD  TO  ORAJTT  AID  TO  SAID  InBTITUTK,   &C. 
(Approffod  April  10th,  1861.) 

Section  1.  William  B.  Rogers,  James  M.  Beebe,  E.  S.  Tobcy,  S.  H.  Gookin, 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Ross,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  F.  H.  Storcr,  J.  D.  Runkle,  C.  H. 
Dalton,  J.  B.  Francis,  I.  C.  Hoadley,  M.  P.  Wilder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thomas  Rice, 
John  Chase,  J.  P.  Robinson,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Thomas  Aspinwall,  J.  A.  Du- 
pee,  £.  C.  Gabot,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a 
school  of  industrial  science,  and  aiding  generally,  by  suitable  means,  the  ad- 
vancement, development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with 
arts,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  with  all  the  powers  and  priyi- 
leges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities,  set  forth  in  the 
fiiity-eighth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

§  2.  Said  corporation  for  the  said  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  have  authority 
to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

§  3.  One  certain  square  of  state  land  on  the  Back  Bay,  namely,  the  second 
square  westwardly  from  the  public  garden,  between  Newbury  and  Boylston 
Streets,  according  to  the  plan  reported  by  the  commissioners  on  the  Back  Bay, 
February  2l6t,  1857,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  forever,  and  kept  as  an  open 
space,  or  for  the  x^  of  such  educational  institutions  of  science  and  art  as  are 
bereinafter  provided  for. 

§  4.    If  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said 
l^titate  of  Technology  shall  furtiish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  governor  and 
coancil  that  it  is  duly  organized  under  the  aforesaid  charter,  and  has  funds  sub- 
scribed, or  otherwise   guaranteed,  for  the   prosecution  of  its  objects,  to  an 
^ount  at  bast  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per- 
petaal  right  to  hold,  occupy  and  control,  for  the  purposes  herein  before  men- 
tiooed,  the  westerly  portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
parts  thereof,  free  of  rent  or  charge  by  the  commonwealth,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  following  stipulations,  namely :  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth shall  be  alike  eligible  as  members  of  said  institute,  or  as  pupils  for 
itd  instruction ;  and  its  museum  or  conservatory  of  arts,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
ud  under  reasonable  regulations,  shall  be  open  to  the  public ;  and  within  two 
jears  from  the  time  when  said  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  filled 
aad  graded,  shall  erect  and  complete  a  building  suitable  to  its  said  purposes, 
appropriately  inclose,  adorn  and  cultivate  the  open  ground  around  said  build- 
iLg,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said  grounds  and  building  in  a  sightly  condition. 
§  5.     The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  shall  be  entitled  to  hold,  occupy 
and  control,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  said  society  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  the 
easterly  portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  part  thereof: 
promded,  that  the  said  society  shall,  within  two  years  from  the  time  when  said 
portion  ot  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  filled  and  graded,  erect 
a  building  suitable  to  said  objects  and  purposes,  and  appropriately  inclose,  plant 
and  adorn  the  open  ground  around  said  building,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said 
grounds  and  building  in  a  neat  and  ornamental  condition. 
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§  6.  The  rights  and  priTileges  given  in  the  last  two  section?,  are  granted 
subject  to  these  further  conditions  following^  namely :  All  buildings  whatso* 
ever,  which  may  be  erected  by  either  of  the  herein  named  institutions  upon 
any  portion  of  said  second  square,  shall  be  designed  and  completed,  the 
grounds  surrounding  said  buildings  enclosed,  laid  out  and  ornamented,  and  the 
fiaid  buildings  and  grounds  kept  and  maintained  in  a  manner  satisl'actory  to  the 
governor  and  council;  and  in  case  either  of  the  said  institutions  shall,  after 
due  notice  given,  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
fail  to  use  its  portion  of  said  square,  or  at  any  time  appropriate  said  portion,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  purpose  or  use  foreigQ  to  it8  legitimate  objects,  then 
the  right  of  said  delinquent  institution  to  the  use,  occupation  or  control 
of  its  portion  of  said  square  shall  cease,  and  the  commonwealth,  by  its  proper 
officers  and  agents,  shall  have  the  right  forthwith  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  portion  of  land  so  forfeited. 

§  7.     The  above  named  societies  shall  not  cover  with  their  buildings  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  granted  to  them  respectively. 

[SeotioDB  8,  9  and  10  repealed.] 


An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  April  10,  1861. 

(Approved  April  27, 1868.) 

Section  1 .  Wlien  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  have  been 
duly  organized,  located  and  established,  in  conformity  with  <4;lie  provisions  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two,  and  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  its  endowment,  support  and  maintenance,  one-third  part  of  the  an- 
nual interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  tliiriy- 
teventh  congress,  at  the  second  session  thereof,  approved  July  second,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  ac- 
cepting the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the  same. 

§  2.  Said  Institute  of  Technology,  in  addition  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  its 
acts  of  incorporation, — ^to  wit,  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  for  industrial  science,  and  aiding  the  advance- 
ment, development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts, 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce, — shall  provide  for  instruction  in  mil- 
itary tactics  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  grant,  the  governor,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
shall  be  each  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  government  of  the  Institute. 

§  3.  Should  the  said  corporation,  at  any  time,  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  an 
Institute,  as  and  for  the  purposes  provided  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  in 
the  foregoing  section,  the  aid  granted  to  it  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall 
be  withheld,  and  not  paid  to  it.  The  Institute  shall  furnish  to  the  governor  and 
council  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  operations. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  be  void,  unless  the  said  Institute  of  Technology  shall  ac- 
cept the  same,  and  give  due  notice  thereof,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next. 


HICfllGAir. 


As  Act  TO  PROTIDl  TOR  TBI  BELICTION,  CAR!  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  LANDS 
DONATED  TO  THE  StaTE  OF  MICHIGAN  BT  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  APPROVED  JCLT  2, 
1862,  FOR    THE    ENDOWMENT  OF   COLLEGES   FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  AORICDLTURE 

AND  THE  Mechanic  Arts. 

(Approred  Maieh  IS,  1868.) 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact :  That  the  governor, 
auditor  general,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  state  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  state  land  office,  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the 
agricultural  land  grant  board,  and  said  board  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  selection,  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  lands  granted  to  this 
State  bj  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  providing  for  the  endowment 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Said  board 
shall  appoint  one.  or  more  suitable  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
select  and  locate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this 
State  by  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so 
located  to  the  commissioners  of  the  State  land  office  of  Michigan,  properly  de- 
signated and  described,  and  to  notify  the  registers  of  the  United  States  district 
land  offices  for  the  districts  in  which  the  selection  and  location  is  made,  of  such 
selection,  as  fast  as  the  land  is  so  selected. 

§  2.  The  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selec- 
tions are  made  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain 
the  necessary  title  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  same.  ^ 

§  3.  The  said  land  shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  balance  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  said  balance  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually  into  the  State  treasury,  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  forfeiture,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  contracts  for  money  due  on  the  purchase  of  primary  school 
lands ;  and  the  sales  of  such  lands  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  land  grant  board. 

§  4.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  land  shall  be  applied  and  used  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  same  to  the  State. 

§  5.  Whenever  said  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  have  been  selected, 
certified  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office,  withdrawn  from  the  mar« 
ket,  and  so  marked  on  the  pkts,  and  certified  by  the  register  of  any  United 
States  land  office  for  the  proper  district,  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office  of  the  United  States,  the  commissioner  of  the  State 
land  office  may,  by  direction  of  the  said  land  grant  board,  sell  said  lands  in 
({uantities  of  not  less  than  any  legal  subdivision,  according  to  the  original  sur- 
vey ;  and  on  such  sale  being  made,  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office 
shall  issue  his  certificate  of  sale  m  the  usual  form,  setting  forth  the  quantity  and 
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description  of  the  land  sold,  the  price  per  acre,  the  amount  paid  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  the  balance  due,  with  the  annual  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  the 
interest  is  payable,  as  is  required  by  law  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  primary  school  lands,  and  that  the  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  a  patent  from  this  State  on  payment  in  full  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest, together  with  all  taxes  assessed  on  such  lands. 

§  6.  Certificates  of  purchase  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law  shall 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  enable  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to 
muntain  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  done  to  the  same,  or  ^ectment,  or  any 
other  proper  action  or  proceeding  to  rocover  possession  thereof,  unless  such 
certificate  shall  have  become  void  by  forfeiture ;  and  all  certificates  of  purchase 
in  force  may  bo  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds  of  conveyance  are 
authorized  to  be  recorded. 

§  7.  The  governor  of  this  State  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be  issued,  patents 
for  said  lands,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  payment  is  made  in  full  of  principal, 
interest,  and  all  the  taxes,  as  aforesaid. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  land  grant  board,  from  time  to  time,  as 
money  is  received  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  invested 
in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  annually  upon  the  par  value  of  such  stocks,  and  to 
keep  the  same  invested,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  to  the  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life. 

§  9.  The  said  land  grant  board  shall,  on  finding  that  there  is  not  in  this 
State  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  L-tatcs,  subject  to  pri- 
vate entry,  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  the  land  granted  by  said  act  of  Con- 
gress, notify  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  land  office  of  the  fact,  and 
obtain,  as  soon  as  practicable,  from  the  proper  authority,  permission  to  select 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  such  deficiency  from  United  States  land  in  other 
states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  send  one  Or  more  commis- 
sioners into  iuch  states  or  territories  to  select  the  same,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  said  board  may  prescribe. 

§  10.  The  agricultural  land  grant  board  shall  certify,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  auditor  general,  the  amount  required  to  pay  expenses  of  selecting  and 
locating,  and  making  returns  of  said  lands,  and  the  auditor  general  shall  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amounts  thus  certified,  and  the 
State  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  general  fund.  Said  land  grant 
board  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  selecting  and  locating  the  lands,  making  the  returns,  and  keeping  the  accounts 
of  expenses,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  contracts  and  certifi- 
OiAea  of  said  board  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  agricultural  land  grant  board. 
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§  11.  In  the  sale  of  lands,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the  timber, 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall  require  the  payment  of  the  entire 
amount  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  purchase,  or  such  portion  of  the  same^ 
aboTe  one-fourth,  as  he  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State. 


NOTK. 

The  State  Agricultural  Ck)llege  referred  to  in  the  aboTe  act  was  established 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  February  12,  1865,  by  authorizing 
the  president  and  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  select 
a  site  for  such  an  institution  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing.  The  site  selected 
embraced  676  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  Buildings  were  erected  and  im. 
provements  made  at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  students  were  received  May 
13,  1857.  In  1860,  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  State 
board  of  agriculture.  In  1863,  the  legislature  directed  that  military  tactics  and 
military  engineering  should  be  added  to  the  studies;  and  in  accepting  and  ap- 
propriating the  avails  of  the  United  States  land  grant  of  1862  to  this  college, 
necessarily  accepts  the  condition  of  the  grant,  by  including  the  mechanic  arts, 
*'and  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life."^ 


HOKESOTA. 


Agricultural  Collsoe. 

GenmU  Stahttet— Revision  of  1866—  Okapier  XXX  V. 

§ 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  an  Agricultural  College  on  so  much 
of  section  sixteen,  in  township  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  range  twenty-eight,  as 
may  be  purchased  by  the  State,  and  on  all  lands  adjacent,  that  have  been  or 
may  be  donated,  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  **The  Agricultural  College  of  Minnesota.** 

§  2.  The  design  of  said  institution  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  for  that  purpose  the  institu. 
tion  shall  combine  physical  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high 
seminary  of  learning,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both  sexes  of  the  common 
schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  finish  a  course  of  study  terminating  in  thor- 
ough theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear 
directly  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  industrial  pursuits. 

§  8.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  lit* 
erature,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  Teg- 
etable  anatomy,  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  political, 
rural  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  book- 
keeping, and  especially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to 
practical  agriculture. 

§  4.  A  full  course  of  study  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four  years.  The 
agricultural  college  board  may  institute  a  partial  course  for  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  the  full  course.  They  may  also  adopt  such  courses  of 
lectures  as  they  deem  best. 

§  5.  The  board  shall  determine  the  time  of  commencing  and  the  length  of 
the  scholastic  term  or  terms  for  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hours,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  daily,  and  which  may  be  different 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  that  shall  be  devoted  by  each  student  to  labor ; 
and  shall  make  such  rules  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tuition  as  they  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  until  appropriations  for  its  support 
^re  sufficient  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

§  6.  A  board  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  which  shall  be  known  as 
"  The  Agricultural  College  Board,**  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
State,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board ;  and  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  as 
follows :  one  member  of  said  board  to  be  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  Any  vacancy  may  be  flUed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and  a  majority  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each  mem- 
ber shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the 
oath  required  by  law.  When  the  said  board  shall  decide  the  number  of  students 
that  may  be  accommodated,  and  receive  instruction  at  such  agricultural  college, 
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nid  students  shall  be  equally  apportioned  among  the  Tarious  senatorial  districts, 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  shall  recommend  such  young  men  aa  they 
in  their  judgment  shall  deem  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in 
mich  college. 

§  7.  The  Agricultural  College  Board  shall  have  the  government,  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  and  college,  and  direct  the  disposition  and  use  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  and  donated  to  the  college,  or  to  which  the  college  may 
at  any  time  be  entitled.  ^ 

§  8.  Said  board  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  holding  their  meetings,  and 
adopt  rules  for  their  own  government  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  They  shall  choose  from  their  own  number  a  president  and  a 
treasurer.  They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board  as  they  shall  determine.  Said  ofiScers  shall  hold  their  ofiSces  two 
years  from  the  last  Wednesday  of  February,  and  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 

g  9.  Said  board  shall  erect,  provide  and  keep  suitable  and  proper  buildings, 
and  establish  and  maintain  schools  therein,  improve  and  furnish  the  farm,  and 
adopt  and  execute  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  nece  ssary  to  secure  the 
fioccessful  operation  of  the  college,  and  promote  its  designed  objects :  provided, 
that  they  incur  no  expenses  or  debts  beyond  the  moneys  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  donated  and  within  their  immediate  control  for  such  purposes. 

§  10.  The  secretary  shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board  and  of  the 
faculty ;  and  all  regulations  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  college.  He 
shall  keep  a  careful  account  with  each  field,  in  connection  with  a  plan  of  the 
farming  lands  in  which  shall  be  shown  the  manner  and  cost  of  preparing  ground, 
the  kind  of  crops,  time  of  planting  or  sowing,  condition,  time  and  manner  of 
harvesting,  the  labor  devoted  to  each  process  and  its  cost,  with  cost  of  prepar- 
ing and  maturing  crops  for  market,  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  agricultural  college  board  shall  require  of  him.  The  record 
shall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  bo  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  the 
State,  and  the  secretary  shall  report  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  which  report  shall  embrace  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  the  fSaculty,  and  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  college  and 
fiirm. 

§  11.  Said  board  shall  choose  a  president  of  the  college,  and  such  prof^- 
Bors,  teachers,  superintendents  and  employees  as  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
tion demand,  who  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the  board  determine,  and 
whose  daty  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

§  12.  The  president,  professors  and  superintendents,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Board,  shall  constitute  the  faculty.  The  faculty  shall 
have  the  special  charge  of  the  college  and  farm,  and  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  board,  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  same,  regulating  the  routine  of  study,  labor,  meals,  duties 
and  exercises  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  health  and  decorum. 

g  13.  All  the  swamp  lands  in  McLeod  county,  donated  to  the  agricultural 
codege  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  twelve,  eighteen  hundred  and 
lixty-one,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inviolably  set  apart  and  donated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  college  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

§  14.    Whenever  the  governor  ahally  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  College  Board,  deem  the  mle  of  a  part  or  all  of  said  swamp  lands 
necessary,  he  shall  order  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  ofiSce  to  sell  the 
same,  who  shall,  thereupon,  proceed  to  hare  the  same  appraised  and  sold,  in 
the  same  manner  as  school  lands  are  now  appraised  and  sold,  except  that  such 
lands  may  be  sold  at  or  above  any  appraised  value,  not  less  than  two  and  one 
half  dollars  per  acre ;  and  all  money  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited- 
in  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board,  and  be  drawn  and  expended  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct : 
providedj  that  none  of  said  moneys  shall  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
l^an  the  erection  of  agricultural  coDege  buildings  upon  the  farm  herein  referred 
to,  or  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  or  the  endowment  of  the  professorships  of 
the  college.  And  until  said  lands  are  sold  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Board,  and  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
or  may  be  rented,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college. 

§  16.  The  interest  of  all  the  moneys  and  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  act  of  congress,  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  lands 
to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,**  shall  be  applied  and  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  same  shall  bo  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  board,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

§  16.  When  the  necessary  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  college  pro- 
vided, the  governor  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and 
see  that  the  title  to  the  lands  donated  by  congress  to  the  State,  herein  referred 
to,  shall  be  perfected  in  the  State. 


KEW  HAMPSHIBE 


is  Act  TO  Ikcoepo&ati  THi  New  Hampshibk  Collkoe  ov  Aoriculturi  amd 

THE  Mechanic  Arts. 
(ApproTBd  July  7, 1866.) 

Section  1.  A  college  is  hereby  established,  incorporated,  and  made  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Ck)llege  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  con- 
formity to  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  donating  land  to  the  several 
8Utes  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
ifld  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  by  that  name  sue  and  be 
ned,  prosecute  and  defend  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  and  shall  be  vested 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  iAcident 
to  corporations  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  2.  The  general  government  of  this  college  shall  be  vested  in  nine  trustees, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed,  one  from  each  councillor  district,  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  four  of  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College ;  and  be  so  classified  and  commissioned  that  the  offices  of 
three  trustees  shall  become  vacant  annually. 

§  3.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  full  and  fair 
record  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  as  the  trustees  may  require,  and  may 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  they  may  deem  reasonable.  They 
shall  appoint  a  faculty  of  instruction,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  invest  them 
with  such  powers  for  the  unmediate  government  and  management  of  the  institu- 
tion as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  its  best  interests. 

§  4.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  but  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  shall  be  paid  by  the  college. 

§  5.  The  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  finan- 
cial condition,  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  college,  recording  any  ex- 
periments made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  including  state,  industrial  and 
economical  statistics,  as  may  bo  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  by  mail,  free,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  also  one  copy  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

§  6.  The  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  locate  and  establish  the 
college  incorporated  by  this  act  at  Hanover,  in  this  State,  in  connection  with 
Dartmouth  College,  and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  in 
relation  to  the  terms  of  connection  therewith,  subject  to  be  terminated  upon 
notice  of  one  year,  given  at  any  time  after  fourteen  years,  and  to  its  furnishing 
to  tlie  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  the  free  use  of  an  experimental 
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farm,  of  all  requisite  buildings,  laboratories,  apparatus  and  museums  of  said 
Dartmouth  College,  and  for  supplying  such  Instruction,  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
nished by  its  professors  and  teachers,  as  the  best  interests  of  its  students  may 
require ;  and,  also,  as  to  any  legacy  said  Dartmouth  College  may  receive  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  David  Culver.  The  said  trustees  are  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  free  tuition  to  indigent  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  deUvery  of  free  lectures  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

^  7.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  issued  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  by  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  shall  be  invested  in  registered  bonds  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  State  trea- 
surer, who  shall  have  custody  of  the  same,  and  pay  over  the  income  thereof,  as 
it  may  accrue  to  the  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 

§  8.  His  excellency  the  governor  may  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
by  sending  to  each  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  same,  ten  days  before  the  day  of  meeting. 


HEW  JEBSET. 


Ax  Act  afproprixtino  scrip  for  thk  Public  Lands  oraktid  to  thx  State  of 
New  Jersey  bt  the  Act  of  Congress,  approyeo  July  2,  1862.  ^ 

(Approrad  April  4, 1864.) 

Whereas,  The  govenior  of  this  State  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  scrip  for  public  hinds  granted  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  an  act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  holds  the  same, 
subject  to  such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  the  legislature — therefore : 

SscnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of 
^tw  Jeruy :  That  the  governor  of  this  State,  the  attorney  general,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  comptroller,  in  case  such  office  be  created,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  State,  and  their  successors  in  office  for  the  time  being,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  appointed  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  such  scrip,  and,  as  agents 
of  the  State,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such 
mode  as  may  appear  to  be  most  advantageous  and  safe ;  and  in  the  name,  and 
OQ  behalf  of  this  State,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  to  the  purchaser  or  . 
purchasers  thereof,  and  to  invest  the  avails  thereof  in  the  manner  specially  pro- 
vided by  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  2.  Said  commissioners  shall,  semi-annually,  pay  over  the  interest  of  the 
fund  which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
ger's  College,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  special  purposes,  and  upon  the  special  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth. 

§  3.  Said  trustees  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Rutger's  College  known  as  Rutger^s  Scienti- 
fic School,  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of  instruction 
ilready  established  by  said  trustees,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  act  of 
Congress  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  act. 

§  4.  Said  trustees  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of  in- 
struction to  pupils  of  said  school  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe ;  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school 
shall  be  in  each  year  such  a  number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  said  interest  for  the  same  year,  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said 
school,  if  they  were  required  to  pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other 
pu[Mls  of  said  school  for  the  same  year;  said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received 
shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the 
same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to 
all  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  anything  for  their  instruction. 

§  5.  Said  trustees  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  required 
by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  6.  No  portion  of  the  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  trustees  until 
fhej  shall  contract  with  this  State,  in  such  form  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
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approTO,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  act ;  provided^  that  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  obligate  themselves  to  erect  additional  and  adequate  buildings  as  soon 
as  the  same  may  become  necessary,  without  charge  to  or  upon  this  State,  and 
in  like  manuer,  to  famish  and  provide  a  suitable  tract  of  land  conveniently 
located,  for  an  experimental  farm. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  ten  persona,  two  from  each  con* 
gressional  district  in  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  respectively  for  jQve 
years,  and  who  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  so  appointed  that  the  term  of  office 
of  two  of  the  said  board  of  visitors  shall  expire  each  year ;  and  the  governor 
shall,  in  like  manner,  appoint  two  annually  thereafter,  and  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board ;  but  the  person  so  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  only  serve  under  such  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  until  an  appointment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  person  80  appointed  shall  hold  such 
office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  person  whose  place  he  is  to  supply ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  visit  the  snid  school  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  and  to  make  report  thereon  to  the  IcgUlature  during  the 
second  week  of  the  annual  session. 

§  8.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  possess  general  powers  of  S'lpervision  and 
control,  and  shall  rei>ort  to  the  legislature  as  to  them  may  seem  projwr. 

§  9.  The  said  board  of  trustees  8hall  cause  to  be  delivered  annually  in  each 
county  of  this  State,  one  or  more  public  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
free  of  charge. 

§  10.  The  students  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  number  of  students  that  a.  county  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  entitled  to  have  in  said  college  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  legislature  to  which  said  county  is  entitled,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  same. 

§  11.  The  legislature  shall  have  power,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress. 

§  12.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


KEW  TOEK. 


Ax  Act  to  kstablish  Cornell  Ukitkrsitt,  and  to  appropriate  to  it  the  in- 
come OF  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  GRANTED  TO  THIS  StATE  BT  AcT  OF  CON- 
0RSS8,  JCLT  2,  1862. 

(Pawed  April  27, 1865.) 
Section  1.  Ezra  Cornell,  William  Kelly,  Horace  Greeley,  Josiah  B.  Wil- 
liams, William  Aodms,  John  McGraw,  George  W.  Schuyler,  Hiram  Sibley,  J. 
Meredith  Reed,  John  M.  Parker,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  associated 
with  them  for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to 
be  known  as  the  Cornell  University,  which  university  shall  be  located  in  the 
tomi  of  Ithaca,  in  the  county  of  Tompkins,  in  this  State.  The  corporation 
hereby  created  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of  its  creation  as  declared  in  this  act,  and  in  the  per- 
formaDce  of  its  duties,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions,  and  may  exercise  the 
powers  enumerated  and  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
title  one,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

f  1    The  first  board  of  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  persons 

Quned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  with  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 

goreroor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  superintendent*  of  public 

uutruction,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  librarian  of  the 

Cornell   Library,  and  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendant  of  Ezra  Cornell,  who 

sbaD  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.     There  shall  be  seventeen  trustees,  exclu- 

filTe  of  the  ex-officio  trustees ;  and,  to  make  up  the  said  number  of  seventeen, 

the  ten  persons  who  are  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  the  said  ex- 

ofBcio  trustees,  or  a  quorum  of  all  of  them,  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  in  pur- 

BQ&nce  of  this  act,  elect  seven  other  persons  to  act  with  themselves  as  members 

of  said  board  of  trustees.     But  at  no  time  shall  a  minority  of  the  board  be  of 

any  one  religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect. 

f  3.  The  farm  and  grounds  to  be  occupied  by  said  corporation,  whereupon 
its  buildings  shall  be  erected,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  trustees 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  provide  for,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  acres. 

§  4.  The  leading  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  reUted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  military  tactics,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  But 
such  other  branches  of  science  and  knowledge  may  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  and  investigation  pertaining  to  the  university,  as  the  trustees  may 
deen  useful  and  proper.  And  persons  of  every  religious  denomination  shall  be 
equally  eligible  to  all  offices  and  appointments. 

S  5.  The  corporation  hereby  created  may  hold  real  and  personal  property  to 
ao  amoant  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate. 
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f  6.  The  income,  reyenue  and  ayaUs  which  shall  be  receiyed  from  the  in 
Testment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lauds,  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  or  ol 
any  part  thereof,  granted  to  this  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  An  Ac 
donating  public  lands  to  the  seyeral  states  and  territories  which  may  proTidi 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  Jol^ 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  are  hereby  appropriated  to,  and  shal 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  be  received,  be  paid  over  to  the  tmsteei 
of  the  corporation  hereby  Created,  for  its  use  and  behoof  in  the  mode,  and  fin 
the  purposes  in  said  act  of  Congress  defined ;  provided,  however,  that  no  pwi 
of  such  payment  shall  be  made  unless  the  said  trustees  8hall  prove  to  the  aatb 
faction  of  the  comptroller,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  thai 
the  said  corporation  possesses  a  fund  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least 
given  by  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca  aforesaid,  which  last-named  fund  shall  be  givei 
absolutely,  and  without  any  limitation,  restriction  or  condition  whatsoever,  savi 
such  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  same  hi 
in  any  manner  repaid  or  returned  to  the  said  Cornell,  his  representatives  or  aft 
signs,  except  as  in  this  act  provided ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution,  or  act  oi 
proceeding  to  return  or  repay  the  same,  except  as  in  accordance  with  this  act 
shall  be  void ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  unle« 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  said  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca  shml 
pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  Genesee  College,  located  at  Lima  in  this  State,  th< 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  said 
Genesee  College  a  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry ;  provided  further, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  People^s  College,  at  Havana,  may,  in  place  of  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  this  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  details  thereof,  withii 
three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  deposit  such  a  sum  of  money  as,  ii 
addition  to  the  amount  already  expended  by  them  upon  or  for  the  purposes  of 
their  corporation,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Nen 
York,  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  said  trustees  fully  to  comply  with  the  condi 
tions  of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  sixty-three.  Such  deposit,  if  made,  shall  be  made  in  such  place,  anc 
on  such  terms,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  regents  of  the  university 
And  the  said  deposit  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  removed,  or  in  any  way  afiectec 
or  impaired,  except  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  regents,  foi 
the  purposes  of  the  said  People's  College,  or  upon  the  trustees  thereof  relinquish 
ing  any  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  th< 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  pro 
vision  shall  release  the  said  trustees  uf  the  People's  College  from  the  condition! 
and  obligations  imposed  or  contained  in  section  three  of  said  act.  They  shall 
on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  making  and  continuing  such  deposit  as  afore 
said,  within  the  said  three  months,  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  regents 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  section  three,  and  tha 
the  college  grounds,  farm,  work-shops,  fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus  an< 
library  occupied  or  owned  by  them  are  not  encumbered,  aliened,  or  otherwiM 
disposed  of.  And  nothing  contained  in  this  provision  shall  release  the  sail 
trustees  of  the  People's  College  from  a  full  and  perfect  performance  of  th< 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  said  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  lawi 
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^eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  all  its  details,  and  within  the  time  therein 
Umited  therefor.  Kor  shall  the  trustees  of  the  said  People^s  College  receive 
iVoffl  the  comptroller  any  portion  of  the  income  and  avails  of  the  said  landa  until 
they  have  complied  with  and  performed  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  said 
act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  regents ;  nor  shall  they  receive  any  portion  of 
the  said  avails  and  income  or  revenue  unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  this  act,  by  making  and  continuing  the  said  deposit  If  the  said  trustees  of 
the  People's  College  shall  not,  within  the  term  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  chapter 
five  hundred  and  eleven,  have  complied  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
regents,  or  if  within  the  said  term  of  three  months  they  shall  not  have  made  the 
said  deposit,  in  accordance  with  and  upon  the  terms  fixed  by  this  act,  then  the 
arails,  income  and  revenue  which  shall  be  received  from  the  investments  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  said  lands,  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  shall  be  disposed 
of  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  section, 
and  not  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  trustees  of  the  People's  College 
Ehall,  within  the  time  provided  for  in  the  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  as  herein  provided,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  regents,  comply  with  the  conditions  and  obligations 
thereof  and  hereof,  so  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits thereof  and  hereof,  then  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
given  by  Ezra  Cornell,  shall,  in  his  option,  or  that  of  his  personal  representa- 
tives or  assigns,  revert  to  him  or  them.  Moreover,  the  trustees  of  the  People's 
College  may,  at  any  time,  upon  written  notice  to  the  said  regents,  withdraw  and 
remove  the  aforesaid  deposit ;  but  such  notice  and  withdrawal,  or  either  of  them, 
Ehall  be  deemed  a  relinquishment  and  forfeiture  by  them,  of  the  benefit  to  them 
of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the  benefit  of  this  act ;  and, 
thereupon,  upon  the  performance  of  the  said  Ezra  Cornell,  or  of  his  heirs,  and 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  of  the  conditions  and  obligations  of  this  act, 
the  said  income,  avails  and  revenue  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  said  Cornell 
University,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  7.  The  trustees  of  said  university,  if  they  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  shall  make  provisions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regents,  in 
respect  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and  arrangements  generally,  within  two  years 
from  the  passage  thereof,  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress. 
Tliey  shall  also  make  all  reports,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid.  The  said  university  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New  York. 

g  8.  From  and  after  the  time  the  said  corporation  shall  have  become  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  aforesaid,  the  said  university  grounds,  farm,  work- 
shops, fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus,  cabinets  and  library,  shall  not  be  encum- 
bered, aliened,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  said  trustees,  or  by  any  other 
person,  except  on  terms  such  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
have  approved,  and  any  act  of  the  said  trustees,  or  that  of  any  other  person, 
which  shall  have  that  effect,  shall  be  void. 

§  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to 
applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with 
its  welfare  and  efficiency,  and  without  (Ustinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  oc- 
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cupation  or  locality.  But  with  a  riew  to  equalize  its  adranUges  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  the  institution  shall  annually  receive  students,  one  from  each  assem- 
bly district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  giye 
them  instruction  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee 
or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incidental 
eharges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  damages  heedlessly  or  pur- 
posely done  by  the  students  to  the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free 
instruction  shall  moreover  be  accorded  to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their 
Buperior  ability,  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and 
public  schools  of  this  State.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and,  imtil  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows :  The 
school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  each  county,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  each  city,  or  those  performing  the  duties  of  such  a  board,  shall  select 
annually  the  best  scholar  from  each  academy  and  each  public  school  of  their 
respective  counties  or  citicd  as  candidates  for  the  university  scholarship.  The 
candidates  thus  selected  in  each  county  or  city  shall  meet  at  such  tim^and  pbice 
in  the  year  as  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  coimty  shall  appoint,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  board  consLsting  of  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  said  board  of  education  of  the  cities,  with  such  other 
persons  as  the  supervisors  shall  appoint,  who  shall  examine  said  candidates  and 
determine  which  of  them  are  the  best  scholars ;  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
shall  then  select  therefrom,  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  assembly  district  in 
said  county  or  city,  and  furnish  the  candidates  thus  selected  with  a  certificate 
of  such  selection,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  said  student  to  admission  to  said 
university,  subject  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  faculty  of  said  uni- 
versity. In  making  these  selections,  preference  shall  be  given  (when  other 
qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  sons  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States ;  consideration  shall  be  had  also  of  the  phy- 
sical ability  of  the  candidate.  Whenever  any  student  selected  as  above 
described  shall  have  been  from  any  cause  removed  from  the  university  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  selected,  then  one  of  the  competi- 
tors to  his  place  in  the  university,  from  his  district,  may  be  elected  to  succeed 
him  therein,  as  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  county  of  his 
residence,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  his  residence,  may  direct. 

§  10.  All  payments  made  under  this  act  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State 
shall  be  made  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out  of  the 
special  fund  on  deposit  with  the  treasurer  arising  from  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
come and  revenue  and  avails  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act. 

§  11.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  himdred  and 
sixty-three,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  income  and  revenue  which 
may  be  received  from  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  *  An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,*  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  passed  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,**  shall  be  read  and  construed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
whenever  the  provisions  of  said  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  other  provisions  of  this  act 
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shall  conflict,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  the  law,  and  shall 
prerail. 

§  12.     The  legislature  may,  at  any  tune,  alter  or  repeal  this  act 

g  18.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


^  Act  to  authorize  and  faoilitati  thx  sarlt  dieopobition  bt  thi  Comp- 

TBOLLIB  or  the  LANDS  OB  LAND  SCRIP  DONATED  TO  THIS   SXATS  BT  THE  UNITED 

States. 

(FaaMd  April  10, 1866.) 

Section  1.  The  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
will  sell  and  dispose  of  any  or  of  all  the  lands  or  land  scrip  donated  to  this  State 
by  the  United  States  of  America  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  public  Unds  to* 
the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  instruction  in 
Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.**  Such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  per  acre  for  said  lands.  He  may  contract  for  the  sale 
thereof^  and  sell  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  K  the  said 
trustees  shall  not  agree  with  said  comptroller  for  the  purchase  thereof,  then  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  office  may  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  an  ap- 
plication for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  at  the  price  so 
fixed  by  said  comptroller,  and  may,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  said  person  or 
persons  will  fully  carry  out  and  perform  the  agreement  hereinafter  mentioned, 
sell  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  person  or  persons.  But  said 
trustees  or  said  person  or  persons  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  an  agreement 
and  give  security  for  the  performance  thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  effect  that  the  whole  net  avails  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  scrip, 
or  the  location  and  use  by  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  of  the  said  lands  or 
of  the  lands  located  under  said  scrip,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  such  net  avails 
or  profits  are  received,  be  paid  over  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  such  insti- 
tution or  institutions  as  have  been  or  shall  be  created  by  the  act,  chapter  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  And  the  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  to  whom 
the  said  hinds  or, land  scrip  shall  be  sold,  shall  report  to  the  comptroller 
annually,  under  such  oath  and  in  such  form  as  the  comptroller  shall  direct, 
the  amount  of  land  or  land  scrip  sold,  the  prices  at  which  the  same  have  been 
sold,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  therefor,  and  the  amount  of  expenses 
incarred  in  the  location  and  sale  thereof. 

§  2.  The  comptroller  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  see  fit,  to 
make  such  examination  into  the  action  and  doines  of  his  vendees  of  said  lands 
or  scrip  therewith,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
are  the  net  avails  of  the  said  lands  or  scrip  from  the  sale  or  from  the  location 
and  use  thereof  by  his  said  rendees. 


18— C 


OHIO. 


AN  ACT  TO  PBOTIDE  rOR  THE  8ALB  OF    LAND  SCRIP,   AND  THX  LOCATIOK,  AM 

OBOAMIZATION  OF  ▲  C!OLLBGE   OF  AORICULTURB    AND  THE   MlCHANIC   ArTB. 

(Pawed  April  18lh,  1885  ) 

Skctiok  1.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  autho 
ized  and  directed  on  or  before  May  Ist,  1865,  to  advertise  in  such  form  as  the 
may  deem  proper,  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  scrip  recelTC 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  or  co 
leges  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Such  advertisement  shall  authorize  proposals  to  fc 
received  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  audit< 
and  treasurer  in  each  and  every  county  of  the  state.  The  term  of  said  notic 
shall  not  be  for  less  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  thereof.  No  propositio 
shall  be  received  for  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  nor  for  a  rate  o 
less  than  eighty  cents  per  acre. 

§  2.  If  offei^  should  not  be  received  for  the  whole  of  Bald  scrip,  acceptab 
to  said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  said  officers  are  autho 
ized  and  directed  to  again  advertise  in  like  manner,  for  the  proposals  for  tl 
portion  remaining  unsold.  The  term  of  said  notice  shall  be  sixty  days  fro; 
date,  and  be  otherwise  governed  by  the  regulations  hereinbefore  provided. 

f  8.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  proposals  and  payment  thereon,  the  party  ei 
titled  thereto  shall  receive  from  said  officers  the  amoimt  of  scrip  purchase* 
with  a  certificate  that  he  has  duly  purchased  and  paid  for  the  same  ;  and  c 
presentation  of  the  same  to  the  governor,  he  shall  execute  the  necessary  tran 
fer  of  the  scrip,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided  by  the  sever 
land  offices  therefor. 

f  4.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the  state  shall  finally  r 
ceive  for  such  service  as  they  may  perform  under  this  act,  in  accordance  wii 
their  instructions  from  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  a  su 
equal  to  five  per  centum  on  all  money  received  and  paid  over  by  them  upc 
the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  scrip  sold,  three  per  cent,  on  i 
money  so  received  and  paid  over  for  the  next  three  hundred  and  twenty  acr 
sold,  and  one  per  cent,  on  all  receipts  for  sales  after  six  hundred  and  fifty  acr< 
have  been  sold ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  and  treasure 
of  each  county  in  the  state  to  perform  such  services  as  may  be  required  c 
them  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  under  this  act ;  and  tl 
aforesaid  county  officers  shall  be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  state,  out  of  the  mom 
hereinafter  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

f  5.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  on  or  before  the  fir 
day  of  December  next,  shall  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  explicit  repo 
of  their  proceedings  under  this  act ;  which  report  the  governor  shall  common 
cate  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

4  6.    All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  shall  be  paid  into  tl 

(194) 
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«tate  treasury,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
anidog  fund  for  the  reduction  and  payment  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the 
Btate. 

♦  7.  Upon  the  amount  of  money  so  receiyed  for  the  sale  of  scrip  appropri- 
ated for  and  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the  state 
^  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of 
July  and  January  in  each  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
vtuch  shall  be  appropriated  as  provided  in  the  act  of  congress  approved  July 
2d,  1862,  "  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
vbere  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  class- 
icil  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;"  and  for  the  prompt  and 
regular  payment  of  said  interest,  the  preservation  and  appropriation  of  said 
fond,  and  the  strict  observance  and  fulfillment  of  the  act  of  congress  before 
refiured  to,  the  £aith  of  the  state  is  hereby  irrevocably  pledged. 

$  8.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, as  fast  as  the  sinking  fund  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  reduce  the 
debt  called  the  "  agricultural  fund,**  by  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  yielding  not  less  than  six  per  centum,  upon  the  par 
nine  of  said  stocks,  which  stocks,  when  so  purchased,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  "  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  agricultural  college,"  and  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  state,  and  when  so  purchased,  transferred  and  deposited, 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  stocks,  reduce  the  debt  hereby 
created  and  denominated  **  the  agricultural  fund.** 

f  9.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
eonaent  of  the  senate,  five  commissioners,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  the  same  congressional  district ;  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  re. 
present  the  agricultural,  and  two  representing  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
iog  interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  required  to  take  and  endorse  upon  their 
certificates  of  appointments  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  honestly  and  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act ;  one  of  said  commissioners 
shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  his  military  knowledge. 

\  10.  Said  commissioners,  after  full  examination,  shall  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor by  the  first  of  December  next,  their  opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating 
said  college  or  colleges ;  and  in  forming  such  opinion,  said  commissioners  shall 
consider  the  accessibility  of  such  location  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  travel,  the  inducements  which  may  be  offered  by  any  locality  in  the 
way  of  donations  of  land,  buildings,  money,  or  other  valuable  property,  for 
said  college  or  colleges,  the  practicability  of  procuring  at  reasonable  expense 
the  necessary  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  use  of  an  experimental  farm, 
with  soch  other  considerations  as  should  have  influence  in  the  selection  of  such 
locatioii.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  consider  and  report  any  propositions 
which  are  now,  or  may,  within  six  months,  be  made,  with  the  inducements 
ofered  for  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  such  college  or  colleges. 

^11.  Said  commissioners  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  report  for  the 
organization  of  said  coUege  or  colleges,  and  the  necessary  buildings  therefor. 
It  shall  embrace  the  proper  control  and  management  of  the  property,  the  nec- 
essary stmctores,  implements  and  stock  of  the  farm ;  the  branches  and  their 
ittpectiTe  (fivisionfl  of  leammg  to  be  taught ;  the  coarse  of  studies  to  be  par- 
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sued,  and  their  terms  and  extent ;  the  professorshipe  required  to  be  established ; 
the  character  and  extent  of  experimental  husbandry  upon  the  farm ;  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibility  of  connecting  experimental  studies  in  the  mechanic 
arts ;  the  probable  expenditures  for  these  respectiye  purposes,  and  the  proba- 
ble annual  expenses  of  conducting  said  institution,  with  such  other  matters  aa 
they  may  deem  important  or  valuable  as  connected  therewith. 

§12.  Said  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  governor  by  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  their  said  plan  of  organization,  with  a  full  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  requirements  of  this  act,  which  the  governor  shall  commu- 
nicate to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

g  IS.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
but  may  be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.    '- 

§  14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  th^ 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in' the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


XS  ACT   EKLATIVX    TO    THJE    S8TABLISHMKKT    OF  THE  OhIO  AGRICULTURAL  AHD 

MiCHAHIOAL   COLLROK. 
(Approyed  April  5th,  188S.) 

SicnoN  1.  The  governor  of  Ohio,  ex-officio^  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ex-officio,  and  five  other  persons,  so  chosen  as  to  repre- 
sent all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  proposals  and  report  to  the  next  session  of 
this  general  assembly,  such  proposals  as  may  have  been  received,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2d, 
1862,  entitled  **An  Act  donating  public  lands,  kc.^ 

§  2.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  donations 
of  land,  building  and  money  in  trust  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  location  and 
establishment  of  a  college  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

§  8.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  per  diem,  but  shall  have  all  their  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  while  actually  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  the  governor 
shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  said  persons  of  their  appointment,  and  des- 
ignate a  day  for  their  meetmg  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  the  organization  of 
said  board. 


PEUHSTLyAlIIA. 


^  ACT     TO  ACCIPT  TH«  GRANT    OF  PUBLIO    LaNDS,   BY    THB  UNITED   StATIB, 
70  na  BETKRAL   SlATIS  FOB  THE  ENDOWMENT   OF  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES. 

(ApproTed  April  Itt,  1868.) 

Whereas,  B7  an  act  of  congress,  passed  the  second  day  of  July,  one  tboo* 
s&od  eight  hundred  and  sixtj^two,  a  grant  of  Und  was  made  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representatiTe  in  congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively  entitled,  by  the 
appointment  under  the  census  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  which 
act  of  congress  requires  that  the  several  states,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
beoefit  of  said  grant,  should,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  act,  ex- 
press their  acceptance  of  the  same : 

And  whereaSy  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  already  shown  its  high  re- 
gard for  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  state,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Agri- 
ealtural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  making  liberal  appropriations  thereto : 
therefore,  Be  it  enactedy  dtc, 

Sectiom  1.  That  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  July 
2d,  1862,  entitled  **An  Act  donating  public  land  &c.,*'  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  accepted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  con- 
ditions, and  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

§  2.  The  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  do  every  act  and  thing  necessary  to  entitle  this  state  to  its 
distribatiTe  share  of  Und  scrip,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  con- 
gress, and  when  the  said  land  scrip  is  received  by  him,  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  commissioners  hereafter  appointed  by 
this  act  shftU  prescribe. 

§  3.  The  governor,  auditor  general,  and  the  surveyor  general,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  surveyor 
general  aforesaid  shall  dispose  of  the  said  land  scrip,  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  in  the  state  stocks  of  this  state,  and  apply  interest  arising  there- 
from as  herein  directed,  and  in  general  to  do  all  and  every  act  or  acts,  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  full  effect  the  said  act  of  congress :  Provided^  that  no  invest- 
ment shall  be  made  in  any  other  stocks  than  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
commonwealth. 

§  4  Until  otherwise  directed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  annual 
interest  accruing  from  any  investment  of  the  funds  acquired  under  the  said  act 
of  congress,  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  directed  to 
V^j  the  same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  endowment, 
•opport  and  maintenance,  of  the  said  institution,  which  college  is  now  in  full  and 
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successful  operation,  and  where  the  leadmg  object  is,  without  excluding  othei 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sucfa 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

g  5.  Said  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  shall,  on  the  first  day  of 
February  of  each  year,  make  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  said  institntion,  for  the  preceding  year. 


A  Sttpplkmsnt  to  the  act  to  accept  the  grant  of  public  lands,  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  several  states,  for  the  endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  paaBe<] 
April  1st,  1868. 

(AppiOTwl  April  11, 1808.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  third  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  accept  the  grant  of  public  lands,  by  the  United  States,  to  the  seyeral 
states,  for  the  endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges,**  passed  April  Ist,  1808, 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  governor,  auditor  general,  and  sur 
veyor  general,  as  commissioners,  in  the  performance  of  duties  devolved  upon 
them  by  the  said  act,  to  direct  the  payment  of  expenses  of  disposing  of  tbc 
said  land  scrip,  out  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated : 
Provided^  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  distributive  shares  of  the  said 
land  scrip,  donated  to  this  state,  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

g  2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent, 
and  taxes  with  which  to  pay  and  consolidate  all  the  debts  of  the  institution 
and  to  secure  the  same  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  thereof! 


NOTB. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  in  Centre  county,  su 
miles  from  Belle  Fonte,  February  16, 1859,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Farmers 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,**  which  name  was  exchanged  for  the  present  de 
signation  in  1862.  Its  history  and  present  organization  and  prospects  will  \n 
given  in  Part  IL 


IHODE  ISLilTD. 


ItnoLunoiiB  ASSIGNING  TO  Bbown  XJnivibsitt,  ths  land  scrip  orantio 
BY  THE  United  Statu  to  the  State  or  Rhode  Island,  fob  the  estab- 
lishment OF  AN  AOBICULTUBAL  COLLEOE. 

Bisolted,  That  his  excellency  the  goTemor,  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  transfer,  assign  and  set  over  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  the  scrip  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  governor,  or  which  may  hereafter  come  in  his  possession 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  this  general  assembly,  at  its  present  session,  upon  receiving 
from  the  said  corporation  or  its  duly  authorized  agent,  the  following  stipula- 
tioDS ;  which  stipulations  shall  be  as  and  for  a  perpetual  agreement,  by  and  be- 
tween said  corporation  and  state  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  in  form  substan- 
tially as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  said  corporation  does  hereby  agree 

1.  To  provide  a  college  or  department  in  said  university,  the  leading  object 
whereof  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classic  studies,  and  in^ 
eluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  maimer  as  hereinafter  stated,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
tiie  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

2.  To  locate  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  at  their  best  discretion,  the 
said  scrip  upon  some  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  properly  open 
to  be  located  upon,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lands  so 
to  be  located  upon,  so  that  the  largest  price  can  be  obtained  for  the  same. 

8.  To  invest  and  to  keep  invested  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sales  in  stocks  or 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state ;  but  if  this  should  be  impracti- 
eable,  so  that  an  income  therefrom  of  at  least  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
their  par  value  could  not  be  realized,  then  to  invest  such  proceeds  in  some 
other  safe  stocks  (the  safety  of  which  other  stocks  the  university  shall  guar- 
antee,) upon  which  an  income  of  at  least  five  per  centum,  as  aforesaid,  can  be 
realixed. 

4.  To  pay  all  expenses  of  locating  and  selling  said  lands,  and  all  taxes  which 
may  be  assessed  thereon,  or  upon  the  proceeds  thereon. 

5.  To  apply  faithfully  the  income  arising  from  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  said 
lands  in  endowing,  maintaining  and  supporting  a  college  in  said  university  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  objects  as  aforesaid,  so  that  no  portion  of  said  proceeds  or 
income  therefrom  shall  be  used  in  the  erection,  preservation,  purchase,  or  re- 
pairing of  any  building  or  buildings,  for  the  college  or  other  purposes :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  portion  of  said  proceeds  of  said  sales,  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  part  thereof,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation  be  expended 
accor^ng  to  said  act  of  congress,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites,  or  an  ex- 
perimental fiutn,  whenever  said  corporation  shall  so  determine. 
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6.  To  educate  scholars,  each  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income  from  said  proceeds,  subject  to  Ui» 
proviso  as  aforesaid ;  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  to  have  the  right  on 
or  before  commencement  day  of  each  year,  and  in  oonj unction  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  to  nominate  candidates  for  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
college  or  department  as  aforesaid,  at  the  beginning  of  each  collegiate  year ; 
juid  students  admittted  to  said  college,  and  pursuing  studies  therein  by  virtu* 
of  said  fuud,  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  regular  scientific  and  clasdo 
studies  of  said  university,  in  entering  and  remaining  thereat ;  and  are  to  be 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
are  to  receive  a  certificate  for  a  partial  course,  according  as  the  case  may  be. 

7.  To  assume  upon  itself  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  state  by  the  said  act  of  congress ;  and  also  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  thereby  upon  the  statei 
and  upon  institutions  endowed  thereunder. 

8.  To  make  to  the  governor  of  the  state  an  annual  report,  a  copy  of  wliioh 
Bhall  be  communicated  to  the  general  assembly,  of  all  lands  located  and  sold, 
until  the  whole  is  disposed  of,  the  amount  received  for  the  same  and  how  in- 
vested, and  of  the  appropriations  made  of  the  proceeds  therefrom,  and  stating 
the  number  of  the  students  to  whom  the  same  has  been  applied,  and  of  all  the 
matter!  prescribed  by  said  act  of  congress  as  aforesaid. 


Resolution  pboviding  tor  the  nomination  or  State  beneficiabies  to  bi 

EDUCATED  AT  BbOWN  UnIVEBSITT. 

Resolved  :  That  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  several  towns  in 
the  general  assembly  for  the  time  being,  are  constituted  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  shall  be  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  the  names  of  worthy  young  men 
from  the  several  towns,  to  be  educated  as  state  beneficiaries  in  Brown  Univei^ 
sity,  according  to  the  act  of  congress  donating  land  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  And  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  instructed,  after  one 
candidate  has  been  presented  from  each  town  in  the  state,  (the  order  of 
the  towns  to  be  determined  by  lot,)  to  select  the  candidates  as  far  as  may  be 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  from  that  class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  the  like  benefits  ;  and  that  the  governor 
and  secretary  of  state  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  select  candidates 
from  the  names  presented,  in  such  manner  as  that  whenever  for  any  reason  any 
town  shall  not  have  received  its  just  quota  of  those  admitted  to  said  univer- 
sity, such  towns  shall,  in  the  nomination  of  subsequent  candidates,  have  priori 
ity  over  those  towns  which  have  received  their  full  quota. 


TERMOHT. 


Ah  Act  to  Establibh  the  Vkrhont  Agricultubal  Colligi. 

(Approyad  NoTflmber  22, 1861) 
SxcnoH  1.    JuBtin  S.  Morrill,  Edwin  Hammond,  Roderick  Richardson,  Elijah 
Cleayeland,  Seneca  M.  Dorr,  Horace  Herrick,  Peter  T.  Waehbum,  OrTiUe  6. 
Wlieeler,  Treno  W.  Park,  Lemuel  H.  Tabor,  Horace  Fairbanks,  Samuel  H. 
Stevens,  George  G.  Benedict,  Frederick  Holbrook,  their  associates  and  succeS' 
tors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  College,  the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  seTeral  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  to  be  located  as  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided  ;  and  they  and  their  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  trustees 
and  members  of  said  corporation,  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that 
name  foreyer.     The  above  named  corporators  shall  be  called  together  for  their 
first  meeting  by  the  Gx)vcmor,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  select,  and 
shall  then  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes ;  the  first  class,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
election ;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall  vacate  theii  office 
at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  class, 
consisting  of  four  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  any  of  the  above  named  corporators,  to  elect  a 
person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  whose  term  of  office  shall  continue  six  years. 
And  for  the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of 
nid  corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  deckre  the  duties  and 
tenures  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  legislature  shall  fill  the  same.     Provided^  that  the  number 
of  members  shall  never  be  greater  than  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  the  president  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex-officiOf  a 
member  of  said  corporation.    Provided,  further,  that  all  future  elections  or  ap- 
pointments to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made  with  special  reference  to 
prerenting  any  religious  denominational  pi*eponderance  in  said  board. 

g  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  determine  at  what  times  and 
places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees 
to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president 
of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  said  college, 
as  tbey  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the  duties, 
lalaiies,  responsibilities  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.    And  said  corpora- 
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tion  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houses 
and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  Judge  necessary  for  said  college ;  and  also  to 
make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders  and  by-laws, 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  with  reasonable  penal- 
ties, for  the  good  government  of  said  college,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  body  ;  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said 
college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determine  and  pre- 
scribe. Provided^  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting, 
unless  one  half  at  least  of  the  trustees  are  present 

§  3.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter 
or  renew  at  pleasure ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  actions, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  take  and  hold  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate, 
by  gifl,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
estate,  real  or  personal. 

§  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  objects 
declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended  from  time 
to  time  by  said  corporation. 

§  6.  The  legislature  of  this  State  may  grant  any  further  powers  to,  or  alter, 
limit,  annul  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  said  corporation, 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  said  college,  and 
may  appoint  overseers  or  visitors  of  said  college,  with  all  necessary  powers  for 
the  better  aid,  preservation  and  government  thereof;  and  the  said  corporation 
shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  its  session. 

§  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  this  State,  and  may,  in  their  discretion,  purchase  or 
obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.  And  they  may  also, 
in  their  discretion,  make  such  provision  for  the  manual  labor  of  the  students  on 
said  farm,  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable. 

§  7.  One-tenth  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  State  trea- 
surer from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
aud  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty-seventh  Congress,  at  the  sccoud 
session  thereof,  approved  July  2,  A.D.  1862,  and  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  college,  and  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or 
farm.  Provided,  said  trustees  shall  determine  to  procure  such  farm  ;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  said  college  shall  first  secure,  by  valid  subscription  or 
otherwise,  the  further  sum  of  not  less  than  jone  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  thereon,  providing  libraries  and  ap- 
paratus, and  defraying  the-  necessary  expenses  of  the  college ;  and  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  this  proviso  has  been  complied  with,  the  governor  is 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrants  therefor. 

§  S.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located  and 
established,  as,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the 
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mniuJ  interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  named  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act, 
and  the  laws  of  this  State  accepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the 
flame. 

§  9.  In  the  eveut  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation  by  its  voluntary  act,  at 
any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  shall  re- 
vert and  belong  to  the  State,  to  be  held  by  the  same  and  be  disposed  of  as  it 
may  see  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  authority,  at  any  time,  to  withhold  the  portion 
of  the  interest  on  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  this  act,  whenever  the 
corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  a  college  within  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress  before  mentioned,  or  for  any  cause 
which  they  deem  sufficient. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  operation  until  said  corporation  shall  have  pro- 
cured valid  and  solvent  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  or  other  uses  of  said  college  ;  and  said 
corporation  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1865,  unless  the 
foregoing  subscription  shall  have  been  obtained. 

§11.  This  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  all  future  legislatures,  to  alter, 
amend  or  repeal. 


As  Act  to  incorporate  the  TJmitbrsitt  or  Yermort  akd  State  Aqricultural 

College. 
(Approred  November  9, 18C5.) 
It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Vermont : 
Section  1.     The  University  of  Vermont  and  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, with  such  other  corporations  as  may  hereafter  become  united  therewith, 
are  hereby  united  and  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  contemplated  in  their  respective  charters,  and,  as  such,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  body  corporate  forever,  and  as  such  may  hold  and  convey  real 
and  personal  estate,  have  a  common  seal,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
mcident  to  corporations. 

g  2.  Each  of  the  two  institutions  hereby  united  shall,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  elect  by  ballot  nine  of  their  number,  who,  with 
their  successors,  shall  thereafter  constitute  its  board  of  trustees,  and  likewise 
constitute  a  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  crested,  and 
the  nine  trustees  of  the  said  Agricultural  College,  so  elected,  shall  be  divided  by 
lot  into  three  classes :  the  first  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  vacate 
their  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  their  election ;  the  second  class,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  class,  consisting  of  three  members, 
shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  election ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  at  its  session  next  preceding  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trustees,  to  elect  persons  to 
supply  such  vacancies,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  continue  six  years,  and  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  said  nine  trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  to  elect  suc- 
cessors to  fill  any  Tacancy  which  may  occur  among  their  number,  and  all  the 
trustees  so  elected  as  is  hereinbefore  provided,  shall,  together  with  his  excel* 
lency,  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  president,  who  shall  bo,  ex-cffieiOy  a 
member,  constitute  an  entire  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
who  shall  have  the  entire  management  and  control  of  its  property  and  afiairs, 
and  in  all  things  relating  thereto,  except  in  the  elections  to  fill  vacancies  as 
aforesaid,  shall  act  together  jointly,  as  one  entire  board  of  trustees ;  provided^ 
that  all  future  elections  or  appointments  to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made 
with  special  reference  to  preventing  any  religious  denominational  preponder- 
ance in  said  board. 

§  3.  Said  board  of  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  may  confer  such  honors  and  degrees  as  are 
usually  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  any  other  appropriate  degrees, 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  elect  a  president,  also  a 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian;  professors,  instructors,  and  any  other  necessary 
officers,  and  prescribe  their  duties,  salaries  and  term  of  office,  and  may  make 
all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  themselves  and 
others  connected  with  the  institution,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  therein  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission,  rates  of  tuition,  modes 
of  study,  and  course  of  instruction,  including  any  proper  regulations  for  uniform, 
discipline  and  military  drill,  as  well  as  for  experimental  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  difierent  branches  of  agricultural  labor. 

§  4.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  use,  control,  sell  or  dis* 
pose  of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  now  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  belonging  to  any  other  institution  at  the  time  of  its  union, 
if  such  union  shall  be  made  with  this  corporation  agreeably  to  this  act,  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  time 
of  such  union,  and  subject  to  any  trusts,  duties  and  obligations  connected  there- 
with, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  use,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
rents  and  uses  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lands,  including  the  rents  and  uses  of  all 
such  lands  as  have  been  heretofore  reserved  in  any  charter  of  land  in  this 
State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  college,  and  may  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  said  lands,  and  to  any  leases  of  the  same,  and  to  any  rents  arising 
therefrom,  that  said  institutions  respectively  now  have,  and  may  maintain  suits 
in  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  such  new  corporation,  to  recover  the 
same ;  provided^  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  shall  remain,  and  the  same  de- 
fenses shall  be  had  to  such  suits  as  if  the  same  were  brought  in  the  name  and  as 
between  the  said  original  parties ;  and  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall,  at 
all  times,  assume,  discharge  and  perform  all  the  debts,  duties,  trusts  and  obliga- 
tions which  said  several  institutions  were  subject  to  at  the  time  they  became 
united  in  said  new  corporation,  by  virtue  of  this  act 

§  6.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  institution  hereby  created, 
such  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
several  charters  of  each  of  the  institutions  hereby  united ;  and  more  particu- 
larly including  a  four  years*  course  of  studies,  similar  to  such  as  are  generally 
taught  in  other  colleges,  and  not  inferior  to  that  recently  taught  in  said  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont ;  and  m  addition  to  that  which  is  usually  taught  in  other 
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colleges,  the  instruction  in  this  institution  shall  include  such  enlarged  facilities 
and  extended  scope  and  Tarietj  in  the  study  of  thoiie  branches  which  relate  to 
mHitarj  tactics,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  shall  render  the  whole 
instructioi)  in  conformity  with  said  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as  with  the  seyend 
charters  aforesaid. 

g  6.  Said  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  other- 
wise, a  tract  of  land  which,  together  with  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Uniyer- 
nty  of  Vermont,  shall  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an 
experimental  farm,  whereon  they  may  make  any  desirable  experiments  in  the 
breeding  of  stoclt,  field  culture,  the  analysis  and  adaptation  of  soils,  and  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  gardening,  or  either  of  them,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  military  encampment,  target-firing,  drill  and  re- 
riew ;  and  said  trustees  may  use,  lease  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institutions.  And  in 
case  said  land  shall  be  procured,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
tiie  money  which  has  been  received  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  sale  of  land 
scrip,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
said  board  of  trustees  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  provided^  that  no  agricul- 
tural labor  shall  be  required  of  students,  except  by  their  Toluntary  agreement 
or  consent. 

g  7.  Whenever  this  corporation  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  annually,  for  the  purpose  herein  men- 
fioned,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the  interest  or  the  income  which  may 
be  received  from  the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

g  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State,  of  their  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  and  make  and 
distribute  the  reports  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to,  and 
the  legislature  may  annually  appoint  a  board  of  visitors,  wh«  may  annually  ex- 
amine the  alEurs  of  said  corporation. 

g  9.  The  permanent  location  of  the  institution  hereby  created  shall  be  in 
Boriington,  in  said  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
tmstees  shall  be  there  held  on  the  15th  day  of  November  next,  at  seven  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  or  if  such  meeting  shall  not  be  held  at  that  time,  it  shall  be  held  at  such 
other  time  and  place  as  the  governor  of  this  State  may  appoint,  seasonable 
notice  of  said  appointment  having  been  first  given  to  each  of  the  trustees  or 
corporators  of  the  Vermont  University  and  Vermont  Agricultural  College. 

g  10.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  Norwich 
University,  or  either  of  them,  may  hereafter,  with  the  assent  and  concurrence 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  each  of  the  nine  trustees  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  their 
saccessors,  become  incorporated  and  united  with  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
by  vote  of  their  said  corporations,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  holden, 
tad  by  leaving  for  record,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state,  a  true  and 
attested  copy  of  such  vote  or  votes,  and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
or  meetings  at  which  the  votes  aforesaid  were  passed,  and  causing  the  same  to 
be  recorded  in  said  office. 

§11.  If,  at  any  time,  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  fail  substantially 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  may,  at  any  stated  session  thereof,  having  first  given  due  notice  to 
corporation,  annul  and  vacate  this  charter,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  said 
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corporation  shall  otherwise  be  dLBSolved,  said  supreme  court  may,  on  applica- 
tion, order  and  decree  that  the  income  thereafter  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  said  Und  scrip  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  as 
aforesaid,  together  with  such  amount  as  may  have  been  paid  over  by  said 
treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  farm,  shall  revert  to  said  Vermont 
Agricultural  College,  and  all  the  other  property  and  effects  which,  at  the  time 
of  said  union,  belonged  to  said  other  institution,  shall  revert  to  and  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other  institution  or  institutions  which  shall  have  been  united  and 
incorporated  by,  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  in  case  more  than  one  such 
other  institution  shall  have  been  thus  united,  such  other  property  shall  revert 
to  them  separately,  such  specific  property  to  each,  as  said  court  shall  adjudge 
and  decree,  having  reference  in  making  such  decree  to  what  was  originally 
owned  or  contributed  by  each ;  provided,  that  in  respect  to  any  property  or 
funds  hereafter  acquired  by  said  new  corporation,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest  or 
otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  awarded  and  distributed  to  each  of  the  institutions 
hereby  incorporated  or  hereafter  united,  in  such  manner  as  said  court  shall  deem 
Just  and  equitable,  having  reference  to  the  manner  the  same  was  acquired,  and 
to  any  specific  trusts,  or  expressed  intention  of  any  donors,  made  at  the  time 
the  same  was  acquired.  And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
purposes,  the  said  several  corporations  which  shall  have  been  united  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  as  having  continued  in  life,  and  the 
several  trustees  which  shall  have  beei^  elected  by  each  at  the  time  they  were 
united,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  to  have  been,  since 
the  time  of  their  elections,  the  trustees  of  their  respective  institutions,  as  well 
as  trustees  of  the  united  corporation,  and,  ae  such  trustees,  may  receive  the 
property  and  effects  which  may  revert  to  their  respective  corporations  by  such 
decree  of  court,  and  they  and  their  successors,  whom  they  may  thereafter  ap- 
point, may  continue  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their  respective  corporations 
thereafter,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trustees  of  each  might  have  done  before 
they  were  united  as  aforesaid. 

^12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  two  corporations  hereby  united 
shall,  at  a  meeting  duly  warned,  vote  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  surrender  and 
relinquish  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  all  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
whether  real  or  personal,  and  all  the  rents,  profits  and  income  therefrom  arising, 
including  said  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip,  for  the  purpose,  and 
subject  to  all  the  rigbts,  trusts  and  conditions  as  in  this  act  provided ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  corporations  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  votes,  duly  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  corporations,  to 
be  left  for  record  and  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state ; 
whereupon,  by  virtue  of  such  votes,  such  property,  rents,  profits  and  income 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  the  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  rights,  trusts  and  conditions  aforesaid ;  and  said  property, 
and  the  property  hereafter  acquired  by  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  conditions,  immunities  and  exemptions  now  pertaining  to  the 
property  now  held  by  said  University  of  Vermont 

^18.  All  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College,"  approved  November  22,  1864,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 


WEST  YIBGIiriA. 


AN  ACT  FOK  THX  BIGUULTION  OF  TBI  WXST  VlRGINLi.  AGBIOULTVSAL  ^ 

GOLLIGX. 
(PsiMd  Febrouy  7Ui,  186T.) 

Whereas^  The  congress  of  the  United  Statea  did  bj  act  passed  July  2d,  1862, 
tod  bj  subsequent  act  passed  April  19th,  1864,  donate  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  certain  lands,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acred,)  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including  military  tactics,  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia ;  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  invested  in  bonds  and 
Btocks  of  the  United  States,  or  stocks  of  this  state,  and  are  to  become  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  agricultural  college  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  upon  conditions  recited  in  said  acts : 

And  WTiereaSy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  did,^on  the 

third  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  pass  an  act  accepting 

the  said  donation,  and  the  said  land  warrants  having  been  received  by  the 

governor,  and  by  him  sold  and  converted  into  current  funds  of  the  United 
States: 

And  Whereat,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Monongolia  Academy,  have  by  reso- 
lution, passed  January,  9th,  1S66,  tendered  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the 
buildings,  property  and  funds  of  said  Academy,  including  the  property  known 
18  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,  by  resolution  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  Rewlvedj  That  this  board  tender  to  the  legisUture  of  West  Virginia,  all  the 
real  and  personal  efiects  held  as  the  property  of  Monongolia  Academy,  includ- 
ing the  property  known  as  *  Woodbum  Female  Seminary.'  amounting  as  a  whole 
to  the  following  estimated  value,  viz : 

"Woodbum  Female  Seminary,          -----  $25,000 

Monongolia  Academy  and  dwelling,        -            .            -            -  16,000 

Cash,  bonds,  bank  stock,  &c.,           ...            -            -  10,000 

library  and  other  personal  property,      -            -            .            .  1,000 


Amounting  to        -----  -     $61,000 

To  be  absolutely  held  and  used  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  contemplated  agricultural  college  be  located  permanently  at 
or  near  Morgantown,  and  that  the  funds  and  real  estate  hereby  tendered  to  be 
iMed  Boielj  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,'*  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legitlatvre  of  West  Virginioj—' 

g  L  That  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  United  States  land  war- 
rants donated  to  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  agricultural  college, 
be  invested  by  the  govemor  in  a  loan,  or  public  stock  of  the  United  States^ 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college  to  be  called  the  *  Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virginia,**  endowad  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  further  established,  regulated 
and  maintained,  ac<:ording  to  a  plan  hereinafter  provided  for. 
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§  2.  That  this  state  hereby  accepts  the  tender  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Honongolia  Academy ;  and  that  said  college  shall  be  located  at  or  near  Mor- 
gan town,  in  the  county  of  Monongolia,  and  that  the  interest  and  diridcnds  ac- 
cruing from  the  fund  donated  by  congress  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  establish- 
ment of  said  college. 

§  3.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  appoint  eleven  suitable  persons,  one  from  each  senatorial 
district,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  risitors  for  aaid  college,  and  who  shall 
hare  a  commou  seal ;  any  three  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  but  for  making  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  or  the  permanent  alteration  of  present  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  or  removal  from  office  of  professors,  the  concurrence  of  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  board  shall  be  required. 

§  4.  When  the  said  board  hereby  constituted,  shall  have  served  one  year, 
two  of  their  number,  (to  be  determined  by  lot,)  shall  vacate  their  positional 
and  two  other-*,  on  each  succeeding  year,  shall  do  the  same,  and  the  remaining 
nine  shall  annually  elect  from  the  senatorial  districts  vacated,  two  new  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  who  shall  be  approved  and  commissioned  by  the  governor, 
in  case  of  death,  removal,  or  refusal  to  act,  any  three  members  of  said  board 
may  proceed  to  call  the  rest  of  the  board  together  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

§  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  visitors,  on  or  before  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  April  next,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  annually  thereailer, 
or  at  such  time  as  they  may  designate,  to  meet  at  the  college  buildings  now 
known  as  **  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,"  and  there  establish  such  departments 
of  education  in  literature,  science,  art  and  agriculture,  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  as  the. funds  under  their  control  may  warrant,  and  purchase  such 
materials,  implements  and  apparatus  as  may  be  requisite  to  proper  instruction 
in  all  said  branches  of  learning,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress aforesaid,  approved  July  2d,  1862.  And  they  shall  also  appoint  a  super- 
intendent, who  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  property  and 
interests  of  said  college  during  the  vacation  of  said  board. 

g  6.  That  said  board  shall  establish  and  declare  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization,  tuition  and 
good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
belonging  to  said  college,  as  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States ;  they  shall  appoint  a  treasurer,  taking  bond  from  him 
with  ample  security,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  keeping  and  disbursing  of  such 
money  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated,  and  such  other  moneys  as  shall  bo 
allowed  by  said  board  to  come  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time ;  they  shall  ah^o 
settle  his  accounts  annually,  or  oftener  if  they  think  best;  inspect  all  the  publio 
property  of  said  college,  and  make  a  full  report  of  the  condition,  income,  ex- 
penditures and  management  of  said  college,  to  the  governor  annually ;  to  be  by 
him  laid  before  the  legislature. 

§  7.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  create  a  preparatory  department  to 
said  college,  and  appoint  any  other  professorship  than  heretofore  mentioned,  if 
the  same  be  deemed  essential ;  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
superintendent,  and  remore  them  for  good  cause ;  but  in  cases  of  removal,  the 
ooneuirence  of  a  minority  of  the  board  shall  be  required,  and  the  reasons 
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^^^^erefor  shall  be  commanicated  in  a  full  written  statement  thereof  to  the  gov- 
^tior. 

g  8.  Besides  prescribing  the  general  terms  upon  which  students  may  be  ad- 
l&ttted,  the  coarse  of  their  instruction,  and  the  kind  and  duration  of  their  ser- 
^ces,  (which  duration  shall  not  exceed  five,  nor  be  less  than  two  years,)  the 
Said  visitors  are  still  further  empowered  to  admit,  as  the  regular  students  or  ca- 
dets of  said  college,  any  number  of  young  men,  not  fewer  than  ouc  nor  more 
th«n  two,  from  each  senatorial  district  in  this  state,  and  who  shall  not  be  less 
than  sixteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  their  admission  to 
be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  a  fair  moral  character.  But  should  no 
ipi^cation  be  made  from  any  of  said  senatorial  districts,  then  the  vacancies 
may  be  filled  from  the  state  at  large. 

g  9.  That  the  said  students  thus  admitted  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  educational  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  college,  free 
of  charge  for  admission,  tuition,  books  and  stationery,  and  they  shall  constitute 
the  public  guard  of  the  said  college  and  the  public  property  aforesaid.  And 
whenever  the  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  governor  that  said  college  is  ready 
to  go  into  operation,  and  that  students  have  been  appointed  and  admitted  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  he  shall  forthwith  forward  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  said  college  a  sufficient  number  of  public  arms  and  equipments,  ordnance 
and  munitions  for  the  use  of  the  college,  to  be  kept  in  an  arsenal  of  the  said 
college,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  And  the  professor  and  students  of  said  col- 
lege receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  the  art  of  war,  shall  be  indi- 
Tdually  and  collectively  responsible  for  the  preservation  and  safe  keeping  of 
laid  arms. 

g  10.  All  reasonable  expenses  incnrred  by  said  visitors  in  discharging  the 
duties  hereby  imposed  upon  them,  (not,  however,  including  any  wages  or  per 
diem  compensation,)  shall  be  allowed,  and  when  admitted  by  the  governor 
shall  be  by  him  caused  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  in  like  man- 
Qcr  as  all  sums  are  drawn  therefrom. 

§11.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
appropriations  herein  provided  as  may  be  proper  for  the  procuring,  repairing, 
or  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  said  college :  said  board  shall  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  contract  for  and  erect,  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  nec- 
eanry,  such  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed ;  provided,  however,  that 
SQch  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  the  first  five  years.  They  may  expend  also  five  thousand  doUars  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  tnisteees  of  the  Monongolia  Academy,  in  purchasing 
landed  estate  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  department  of  said  institution 
contiguous  to  said  seminary. 

§  12.  That  the  governor,  board  of  visitors,  and  faculty  may  graduate  any 
student  of  the  college,  found,  (after  proper  examination,)  duly  qualified,  and 
shall  certify  the  same,  by  affixing  the  seal  of  the  college  to  his  diploma. 

§  13.  That  the  board  of  visitors  constituted  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  April  next,  accept  and  receive  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Monongolia  Academy,  a  deed  or  deeds  for  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty so  tendered  to  this  state  by  their  resolution  aforesaid,  to  themselves,  as 

the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia,  and  their 
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SQCcesaon  foreTer,  to  be  placed  on  record  in  the  recorder's  office  of  Monongo- 
lia  county,  and  then  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state. 

§  14^  That  the  said  board  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  who  shall,  after  giTing 
bond,  as  before  proTided,  receive  from  the  trustees  of  the  Monongolia  Acad- 
emy, all  the  funds  and  securities  tendered  by  their  resolution  hereinbefore  re- 
cited. 

§  16.  This  act  shall  at  all  times  be  lulject  to  alteration  or  amendment  by 
the  legislature. 


WISC0NSI5. 


Am  Act  to  beoroanizi  and  xnlabox  the  UmrutsnT  or  Wibconbui,  asd  to 

▲VTHOBIZS  TBI  Ck>UIfTT  OF  DaNX  TO  IBSUX  BOMDB  IN   AID  THXRBOV. 

(Appiovwl  April  12,  1806.) 

SxcnoK  1.  The  object  of  the  UiiiTersity  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  to  proride  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  yarious  branches  of  learning 
connected  with  the  scientific,  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  to  this 
end,  it  shall  consist  of  the  following  colleges,  to  wit :  1st.  The  college  of  arts. 
2d.  The  college  of  letters.  Sd.  Such  professional  and  other  colleges  as,  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

§  2.  The  college  of  arts  shall  embrace  courses  of  instruction  in  the  math- 
ematical, physical  and  natural  sciences,  with  their  applications  to  the  industrial 
arts,  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manufactures,  architecture  and  commerce,  in  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  the  pupils  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  course  for  their  chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the 
wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and 
their  application  to  the  practical  arts,  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges 
of  the  uniTersity,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  appropriate  title. 

§  8.  The  college  of  letters  shall  be  coexistent  with  the  college  of  arts,  and 
shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language,  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the  college  of  arts,  as 
the  authorities  of  the  uniTersity  shall  prescribe. 

§  4.  The  uniTersity,  in  all  its  departments  and  colleges,  shall  be  open  alike 
to  male  and  female  students ;  and  all  able-bodied  male  students  of  the  uniyer- 
nty,  in  whatcTer  college,  shall  receiTe  instruction  and  discipline  in  military 
tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State. 

§  5.  The  government  of  the  uniTersity  shall  Test  in  a  board  of  regents,  to 
consist  of  fifteen  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  two  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  three  from  the  State  at  large.  At  the 
first  appointment,  which  shall  be  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
fiTe  shall  be  commissioned  for  one  year,  Ato  for  two  years,  and  fiTe  for  three 
years.  Thereafter  the  Aill  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years  from  the  first 
IConday  in  February  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  appointed,  unless  sooner 
remoTed  by  the  goTemor. 

^  6  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  succeed  to  the  custody  of  the  books, 
records,  buUdings,  and  all  other  property  of  the  university ;  and  the  present 
board  of  regents  shall  be  dissolved  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
board  herein  provided  for ;  pravtdedy  that  all  contracts  legally  made,  and  at 
that  tmne  binding  upon  the  board  thus  dissolved,  shall  be  assumed  and  dis- 
charged by  their  soccessors 
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§  7.  The  regents  and  their  successore  in  office  shall  constitute  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  the  name  and  style  of  "  the  Regents  of  the  Univeraty  of  Wis- 
consin," with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  contracting  and 
being  contracted  with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same  at  pleasure.  They  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  university  in  all  its  branches  ;  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  the  requisite  number  of  professors,  instructors, 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  also  the  term  of  office  of  each, 
and  to  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  ad* 
mission  to  the  various  courses  of  instruction ;  provided^  that  no  instruction, 
either  sectarian  in  religion,  or  partisan  in  politics,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any 
department  of  the  university,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be 
allowed  or  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  regents,  or  in  the  election  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  or  other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

§  8.  For  the  time  being,  an  admission  fee  and  rates  of  tuition,  such  as  the 
board  of  regents  shall  deem  expedient,  may  be  required  of  each  pupil,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  permit, 
admission  and  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  rcgeuts,  according  to  population,  to  so  apportion  the  represen- 
tation of  students,  that  all  portions  of  the  State  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges 
therein. 

§  9.  One  suitably  qualified  pupil  from  each  assembly  district,  to  be  nomin- 
ated by  the  representative  of  such  district  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  who, 
other  things  being  equal,  shall  prefer  an  orphan  of  a  soldier  who  has  died  in 
defense  of  his  country,  shall  be  at  once  and  always  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university. 

§  10.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  president  of  the  several  facul- 
ties and  the  executive  head  of  the  institution,  .in  all  its  departments.  As  such, 
he  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  direc- 
tion to  the  practical  affairs  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  several  colleges, 
and  in  the  recess  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  remove  any  employee  or  subor- 
dinate officer,  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  to  supply,  for  the  time,  any 
vacancies  thus  created ;  and  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  require 
it,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  perform  such  duties 
as  they  shall  impose.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  regents,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  office. 

§  11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  colleges  shall  be  intrusted  to 
their  respective  faculties;  but  the  regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the 
courses  of  instruction,  and  prescribe  the  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several 
courses,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual 
in  universities,  or  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate. 

§  12.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  regents,  through  their  president, 
shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  governor,  exhibiting  the  progress,  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  university,  the  course  of 
stady  in  each,  the  number  of  professors  and  students,  the  amount  of  receipts 
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aod  disbarsements,  together  with  the  nature,  costa  and  results  of  all  important 
iorestigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other  information  as  they  may  deem 
important ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted,  free,  by  the  secretary  of 
itate,  to  all  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  congressional  act  of 
July  2d,  1862,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  as  provided  in  said  act. 

§  13.  For  the  endowment  and  support  of  the  university,  there  are  hereby 
appropriated :  1st.  The  income  of  the  university  fund.  2d.  The  income  of  a 
fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres 
of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  virtue  of  an  act  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  land  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,**  which  fund  shall  be  designated  as  the  agricultural  college  fund. 
Sd.  All  such  contributions  to  the  endowment  fund  as  may  be  derived  from  pub- 
lic or  private  bounty.  The  entire  income  of  all  said  funds  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  of  regents,  for  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  colleges  of  arts, 
of  letters,  and  of  such  colleges  as  shall  be  established  in  the  university,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  two  of  this  act ;  provided^  that  all  means  derivable  from  other 
public  or  from  private  bounty,  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  specific  ob- 
ject for  which  they  shall  have  been  designed  by  the  grantor. 

g  14.  Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  regents 
iball  determine,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time.  No  member 
of  the  board  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such  member,  but 
each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement,  on  the  audit  of  the  board,  for 
his  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  business  of 
the  board. 

§  15.  The  first  meeting  of  the  regents,  the  appointment  of  which  is  herein 
provided  for,  shall  be  held  in  the  university  edifice,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
June,  1866,  at  which  time  the  regents,  when  so  convened,  shall  elect  one  of 
their  number  president  of  the  board.  The  time  for  the  annual  election  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  regents,  as  also  the  regular  annual  meeting,  and  such  other 
meetings  as  may  be  required,  shall  be  determined  in  the  by-laws  of  the  board. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make 
arrangements  for  securing,  without  expense  to  the  State,  or  to  the  funds  of  the 
university,  suitable  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  university,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  acres,  including  the  university  grounds,  for  an  experimental 
farm,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon 
as  will  render  it  available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  course  in  the  college  of  arts. 

g  16.  To  enable  the  board  of  regents  to  purchase  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nniversity  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  to  improve  the  same,  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Dane  county  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  said  county,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum, 
interest  payable  annually,  for  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  such  bonds 
to  be  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  at  such  pUce 
as  may  be  determined  by  said  board  of  supervisors.  The  bonds  so  issued  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  who  shall  faithfully  apply 
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the  same,  or  the  proceed!  thereof,  together  with  all  contributioDS  made  for  thia 
specific  purpose,  to  the  purchaae  and  improyement  of  the  lands  for  such  experi- 
mental farm.  But  if  the  said  county  of  Dane,  by  its  proper  officers,  shall  not 
make  provision  for  the  issue  and  payment  of  said  bonds  as  aforesaid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  if  in  such  case  the  citizens  of  said 
county  shall  fail  within  days  after  the  expiration  of  said   first  mentioned 

period  of  thirty  days,  to  furnish  guarantees  satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  said  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  regents  of  the  uniTersity|  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  then  this  act 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

§  17.  So  much  and  such  parts  of  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  rerised  statutes, 
and  of  any  and  all  acts  as  contraTene  the  proTlsions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  18.    This  act  shall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  fW>m  and  after  its  passage. 


An  Act  to  authorize  the  inyestmint  or  unitirsitt  fuvd  ih  ckbtaih  bohds 

or  Dans  Countt. 
(AppEored  Blarch  26, 1867.) 

Section  1.  The  commissioners  of  school  and  university  lands  are  hereby 
authorized  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  university  fund,  or  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege fund,  or  of  both,  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  of  Dane,  issued  by  said  county 
and  delivered  to  the  regents  of  the  university  by  virtue  of  chapter  114  of  the 
general  laws  of  1866,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  to  authorize  the  county  of  Dane  to  issue  bonds  in  aid 
thereof!*' 

g  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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SEEFFEELD  SdEHTIFIC  SCHOOL  OP  TALE  COLLEGE. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BISTORT. 

Is  the  year  1846,  a  "Department  of  Philosophy  and  Art **  was  instituted  in 
Tale  College,  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
dne  and  Theology.    One  design  in  this  movement  was  to  secure  better  oppor- 
tonities  of  scientific  instruction  for  chemists,  agriculturists  and  other  students 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  members  of  the  Academical  Department. 
A  special  **  Analytical  Laboratory  ^  was  soon  opened  for  the  instruction  of  these 
scholars.     Six  years  later  a  class  in  Engineering  was  commenced.    These  classes 
soon  became  known  as  the  "  Tale  Scientific  School,*'  and  were  the  beginning 
of  the  present  organization.     In  1860,   a  liberal   endowment  was  receiTed 
firom   Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  £sq.,  of  New  Haven,  (amounting  to  upwards  of 
$100,000,  and  subsequently  increased  by  further  gifts  of  $60,000)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  name  of  "  Sheffield  Scientific  School "  was  given  to  the 
establishment.    The  school,  as  enlarged  and  reorganized,  was  almost  exactly 
snch  a  college  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  so 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  led,  almost  unanimously,  to  bestow  upon 
this  department  of  Yale  College  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  scrip.    The  act  directing  this  appropriation  was  approved  June  24, 1868. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  con- 
msting  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  ten  Clerical  Fellows,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  Senators  of  the  State.  The  Governor, 
lieutenant  Governor,  and  three  senior  Senators,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School,  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  State  Students.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  compose  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  September  1867 : — His  Excel- 
lency James  £.  English,  his  Honor  £.  H.  Hyde,  Hon.  George  Beach,  Hon.  M.  T. 
Granger,  Hon.  A.  J.  Gallup,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School  is  Professor  D.  C.  Oilman.  The  President  of  Yale  College  and  the  thir^ 
teen  professors  of  this  department  form  a  **  Governing  Board,**  responsible  to 
the  corporation. 

BALK  OF  THE  SCRIP. 

The  amount  of  the  national  land-grant  conferred  upon  Connecticut  was 
180,000  acres.  The  scrip  representing  this  endowment  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  terms  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham. 
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The  price  which  it  brought  was  75  cts.  per  acre,  yielding  a  capital  of  136,oro 
dollars.  This  was  first  invested  in  United  States  Ten-Forty  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest in  gold  at  the  rate  of  6  per  ct  per  annum ;  but  subsequently  the  Legisla- 
lature  directed  that  these  securities  should  be  sold  and  ihe  proceeds  invested, 
instead,  in  Connecticut  State  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  iu  currency. 
The  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  therefore  ^,100. 

OTHER  FUNDS  AHD  PROPERTY. 

The  school  is  the  owner  of  a  spacious  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by 
Mr.  Sheffield,  at  a  cost,  including  outfit,  &c.,  of  about  $100,000.  It  has  in- 
vested funds,  the  gift  of  various  parties,  amounting  to  about  $70,000, — and  has 
also  large  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  instruments,  and  specimens  in  Nat- 
ural History.  Besides  its  own  peculiar  property,  the  school  as  a  department  of 
Yale  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  University, 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Yale  School  of  the  fine  Arts,  and 
other  costly  and  serviceable  endowments,  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  half 
.  a  million  of  dollars. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PARM. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experiment  or  practice.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  at  present  quite  inadequate  to  this  outlay ;  and  the 
instructors  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  advantages  looked  for  in  such  an 
investment  may  be  secured  by  observation  and  experiment  on  private  farms  in 
'the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  without  expending  any  considerable  sum  in 
'the  purchase  and  management  of  a  school  farm,  beyond  a  piece  of  giound 
suitable  for  a  botanical  garden  and  for  occasional  experiments,  which  would 
■be  a  welcome  accession  to  the  schooL 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  proposal  to  require  manual  labor  of  the  students,  nor 
would  the  suggestion  meet  with  favor.  Some  of  the  students  of  their  own  ac- 
cord take  j>art  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  other  industrial  occupations, — and 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  in  the  scientific  excur- 
sions which  are  kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  college  gymnasium, 
and  in  boating,  skating,  etc. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Thus  far  military  instruction  has  been  given  by  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
from  a  Prussian  military  officer,  who  was  a  Brigadier  Greneral  in  the  recent  war 
for  the  Union.  He  has  expounded  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  with 
diagrams  and  other  means  of  illustration,  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  provisions  for  military  instruction  proposed  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  July  26,  1836,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  their  action  may  modify  these  existing  arrangements. 

PUBLIC   LECTURES. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  the  Ust  two  years  to  mechanics  in 
Sheffield  Hall,  and  to  farmers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
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TUITION   AND   FBEX  tCBOLARSHIPS. 

Tht  charge  for  tuition  is  $126  per  year,  payable  $45  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^nt  and  aecond  term,  and  $35  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  special 
student  in  Chemistry  is  charged  an  addition  of  $76  per  annum  for  chemicals 
mnd  *he  use  of  apparatus,  and  must  supply  himself  with  certain  articles  at  a  cost 
^f  fire  or  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Forty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Ck>nnecticut,  haye  been  et- 
tablished  by  the  State,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  already  occupied.  If 
more  applicants  should  appear  than  there  are  Tacancies,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  hare  become  orphans  because  their  fathers  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  next,  to  those  who  need  pecuniary  assistance ; 
it  being  understood  that  all  applicants  must  be  fitting  themselves  for  industrial 
occupations.  The  appointments  are  moreover  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Mveral  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

LODOIKG  AMD   BOAKDl 

The  school  owns  but  one  building,  (known  as  **  Sheffield  Hall,**  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,)  which  is  devoted  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion, laboratories,  museums,  library,  kc. 

The  students  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses.  Some  public  provision  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  living ;  for  example  a  good  dormitory,  and  a  public  board- 
ing house  conducted  by  the  students  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty,  are 
both  most  desirable. 

ADMISSION. 

All  who  enter  the  Sheffield  School  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
most  have  mastered  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry, — ^besides  what  are 
ctUed  *'  the  higher  English  branches.**  The  entrance  examinations  on  these 
itudies  are  strict,  as  they  are  not  pursued  in  the  school,  and  are  essential  to 
saccessful  progress.  The  regular  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  third  term 
iDd  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  (ejght  weeks  after  commencement.) 

RKGULAB   COUBSXS   OF    STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  occupy  three  years,  each  year  having  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  or  Fresh- 
man year,  the  entire  class  is  taught  in  the  same  studies,  which  are  partly 
mathematical,  partly  scientific,  and  partly  linguistic, — the  object  being  to  lay 
such  a  foundation  of  scholastic  discipline  as  will  be  useful  in  any  special  de- 
partment of  study.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  group 
themselves  in  seven  sections,  the  professional  character  of  which  is  clearly  in- 
Jicated  by  the  titles,  viz:  — 

1.    CflXMISTKT   AND   MlNERALOOT. 

2.  Civil  ENOiNESBiNa. 
8.  Mechanics. 

4.  Mining  and  Mxtallurgt. 
6.  aoeictltubi. 

6.  Natukal  History  and  Qiolooy. 

7.  Shject  Coum  or  Scikntimc  and  Litbsabt  SruDun. 
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In  all  these  sectiouB  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  and  German  language!. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  term ;  and  once  a  year  there  is  an 
examination  in  writing  on  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
Degree  of  **  Bachelor  of  Philosophy/'  conferred  by  Yale  College.  The  Degree 
of  **  Civil  Engineer ''  is  conferred  on  students  who  pursue  an  advanced  eourse  of 
engineering,  and  that  of  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy^  on  those  who  study  for  two 
years  after  having  attained  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  who  pass  a  socoessful  examination  in  higher  departments  of  science* 

PARTIAL  C0UB8K8. 

Students  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Zoology,  and  other  branches  taught  in  the  institution  are 
admitted  to  partial  and  selected  courses  adapted  to  their  special  wants.  One 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aid  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Professors,,  Teachers  and  independent  investigators  in  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  There  is  also  a  ** shorter  course"  in  agriculture,  definitely 
arranged  and  announced. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  President  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolset,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Tho  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  is  Professor  James  D.  Dana;  and 
the  Professors  and  their  departments  are  as  follows : — 

William  A.  Norton,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematies. 

James  D.  Dana,  Otology  and  Mineralogy, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  General  Chemistry. 

Chester  S.  Ltman,  Industrial  Mechanics  and  Physics, 

William  D.  Whitney,  Modern  Languages. 

Georoe  J.  Brush,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Phjfsical  Geography, 

Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chsmisiry. 

William  H.  Brewer,  Agriculture. 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  Mining, 

Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Botany, 

Othniel  C.  Marsh,  alcsontology, 

Addison  E.  Verrill,  ZoUlogy, 

The  additional  instructors  in  1866-7,  were : 

Mark  Bailet,  Elocution, 

Louis  Bail,  Drawitig  and  Designing. 

A.  Yon  Steinwehr,  Military  Science, 

John  Avert,  Physics^  etc.^ 

James  B.  Stone,  Mathematics. 

Beterlt  S.  Burton,  Chemistry. 

Charles  J.  Sheffield,  Assaying. 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the  other  depart* 
menta  of  the  University,— especially  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Astronomy 
by  Professor  E.  Loomis,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Sanford,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  by  Rev.  Prof^or  N.  Porter. 
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MODKS   or  IKSTKUCTiON. 

The  inttructon  aim  to  impart  Useful  Knowledge  by  such  methods  as  will 
lecare  Intellectual  DLscipUne.  The  students  being  classified  in  more  than 
twenty  subdiyisions,  based  at  once  on  their  purposes  in  life  and  on  their  Mho- 
lastic  attainments,  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  professors, 
who  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  study,  rather  than  to  incite  them 
by  a  fear  of  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  rigid  system  of  marks  is  kept 
up,  and  all  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  in  scholarship,  attendance  or 
conduct,  are  subject  to  dismission.  In  the  Chemical  and  Zoological  laboratories 
in  Civil  Engineering,  and  so  far  as  possible  in  other  branches,  the  students  are 
trained  to  practical  work  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus.  Scien- 
tific excursious  are  maintained  through  the  summer  under  the  various  pro- 
fessors, to  promote  the  study  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc., 
and  sometimes  to  examine  important  manufactories  and  public  works.  The 
drill  by  recitations  is  constant,  but  lectures,  both  formal  and  familiar,  are  intro- 
duced to  quicken  the  mind  and  impart  the  most  recent  investigations. 

▲PPARATDS   or   INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  material  possessions  of  the 
school  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

I.  Pertaining  to  Sheffield  Hall, 

1.  Laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Thotography  and  Zoology.  (A  labora- 

tory in  Physics  and  Mechanics  is  still  very  much  wanted.) 

2.  Metallurgical  Museum  of  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  etc.,  (an  extensive  and  in- 

creasing collection.) 

3.  Agricultural  Museum  of  Soils,  Fertilizers,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  etc. 

4.  Astronomical   Observatory,  having  a  very   good   equatorial  telescope,  by 

Clarke  k  Son  of  Cambridge,  a  meridian  circle,  etc. 

5.  A  library  and  reading  room,  containing  books  of  reference  and  a  selection 

of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific  journals. 

6.  A  collection  of  models  in  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

and  of  diagrams  adapted  to  public  lectures. 

7.  A  collection  of  Maps  and  Charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geologi- 

cal, etc. 

8.  The  private  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Prof.  Brush,  the  herbariums  of  Pro- 

fessors Eaton  and  Brewer,  the  collection  of  native  birds  of  Professor 
Whitney,  the  astronomical  instruments  of  Professor  Lyman, — all  freely 
accessible  to  qualified  students. 

IL  Pertaining  to  thi  Uhivenitg. 

1.  The  College  Library,  consisting  of  47,000  volumes,  and  the  Society  Libra- 

ries, conristing  of  26,000  volumes. 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms,  one  containing  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 

England  and  the  United  States; — ^the  other,  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in 
various  languages  and  departments  of  learning. 

8.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Fossils,~an  extensive  and  well  known  collec- 
tion. 

4  The  Collections  in  Natural  History. 
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(These  coUectioiii  and  the  minenl  cftbinet  will  be  remoTed  to  the  Peabody 
Miiieam  when  it  if  built ;  a  fund  of  $150,000  haring  been  giTen  for  this 
porpoee  bj  Geo.  Peabody,  Eaq.  of  London,  j 
ft.  Apparatus  in  Physics  and  Chemistrj,  adapted  to  and  employed  in  pnbiio 

lectures. 

6.  Collections  of  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

7.  Gymnasium  for  physical  training. 

VVMBUL  or  8TUDK3IW. 

The  number  of  students  in  1865-6  was  92 ;  in  1866-7  128 ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  1867-8,  130. 

BIBLIOORAFHT. 

The  following  pamphlets  and  articles  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Tale  Ck>llege. 
1846  and  every  subsequent  year.    Catalogues  of  Yale  College. 

Memoir  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.    Ifeto  Englander,  vol.  x.,  1862. 
Memerial  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Xortoo.  12mo. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  (May  Session,  1847,)  on  the  establishment 
in  Yale  College  of  Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  (Signed 
by  Ephm.  Williams,  Chairman.) 
1866.   Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.     11  pp.  8to. 

(Printed  also  in  Barnard^s  American  Journal  of  Education.)    ■ 

Scientific  Education  the  want  of  Connecticut,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.  8  pp.  8to. 

(Printed  also  in  the  Conn.  Agric.  Soc.  Trans.) 

Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School.     82  pp.  Sro. 

Private  Proposal  for  Reorganizing  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

CFoolscap  sheet. ) 
Proposed  Plan  for  a  School  of  Science  in  Yale  College.     82  pp.  8to. 
Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.     8  pp.  8to. 
Plan  of  an  Engineering  School,  by  W.  A.  Norton.     4  pp.  8vo. 
1856.   Science  and  Scientific  Schools.     An  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Yale 

College  at  Commencement  in  1866,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 
1860.  Agricultural  Lectures  at  Yale  College.     Reported  by  H.  S.  Olcott.  I2mo. 
Regulations  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  (several  editions 
in  successive  years.)    4  pp.  8vo. 
1868.   Statement  respecting  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  laid  before  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.    4  pp.  8vo. 

1864.  Prospectus  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8vo. 

1865.  Circular  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8vo. 
Circular  respecting  a  Course  in  Agriculture.    4  pp.  4to. 

1866.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 

School.    40  pp.  8vo. 

1867.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School     64  pp.  8to. 
Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  respecting  the 

national  grant.    4  pp.  8vo. 
On  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Education  to  Industrial  Porauits,  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Lyman,  an  Address  at  the  2l8t  Anniyersary  of  the  Sheffield  Sden- 
tific  School,    pp.  8yo. 
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GOUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

L—SlOULAR  COUB8S8  IXTKNDIlia  THROUGH  THBBB  TEARS,   AND  LEAOIIIO  TO  THl 

DiORER  or  Bachelor  or  Philosopht  in  Tali  Collioi. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  more — ^must  bring 
testimomals  of  good  character.  They  will  then  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
luitioQ  in  the  below-mentioned  branches : 

Algebra — ^Davies,  as  far  as  General  Theory  of  Eqoations.  Oeometry — DaTi8*s 
Legendre.  Plane  Trigonometry^  including  Analytical  Trigonometry — Loomis  or 
Daries.  The  Elements  of  Natural  Ph ilosophy — Loomis  or  Olmsted.  A  rithmetie 
(including  the  Meteric  system  of  weights  and  measures).  EnglUh  Orammar^ 
Geography f  and  the  Hittcry  of  the  United  States, 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  also  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  Freshman  class,  preliminary  to  all  the  higher  instructions  of  the  school, 
ponoes  the  following  studies :  • 

First  Term. 

Mathematies — Davies*  Analytical  Geometry.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phy^ 
^*— Silltman's  Principles.  English — Exercises  in  Composition.  Chemistry — 
Hecitations  and  Laboratory  Practice.  German — Woodbury^s  Method  and  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

English — ^Rhetoric.  Practical  Exercises  in  Elocution.  German — ^Woodbury 
continued.  Selections  from  approved  authors.  Physics — Silliman^s  Principles, 
tnd  Academical  L«'(turos.  Chemistry — Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practices 
Mathematica — Lc^'cnptive  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

English — Exercises  in  Composition.  German — Selections.  Phyties — Silli- 
man's  Principles  and  Academical  Lectures.  Mathematics — Surveying.  Princi- 
ples  of  Perspective.    Botany-^my^a  Manual     Drawing — ^Free  Hand  Practice. 


JUNIOR  AND  senior  TKAR8. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular  courses,  the  students,  grouped  in  seven 
actions,  pursue  the  following  studies : 

1,— CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry — Eliot  k  Storcr's  Manual,  Recitations  and  Lectures. 
Analytical  Chemistry — Fresenius^  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory 
Practice — Repetition  of  Experiments  from  Eliot  &  8torer*8  Manual.  Systematic 
Qoalitative  Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Quantative  Analysis.  Mineralogy 
— Dana*s  System,  Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Botany — Gray*s  ManuaC 
Szcursious  and  Preparation  of  Herbarium.  Zoology — Lectures  and  Excursions. 
J'^rench  and  German  (»ee  Select  Course). 
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SKKIOB  TBAB. 

General  ChemUtry — ^Academical  and  Medical  Lectures.  Agricultural  Ci 
Utry  and  PhytU^offy—^lACturea.  Laboratory  Practice — Quantitatiye  Min 
Analysis.  Assaying.  Organic  Analysis.  Special  Investigation  for  Gradna 
Thesis.  Mineralogy — Identification  of  Species.  Metallurgy — Lectures.  Gho 
Dana^s  Manual.  Kecitations  and  Academical  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy 
Physiology — Academical  Lectures.  Mechanics^  Bteam  Engine  and  other  P% 
iToteri— JEiectores.    French  (see  Select  Course). 

2,— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TSAR. 

ifa<A«ma<tc«— I>escriptiye  ^ometry,  with  applications.  Shades,  Shadows 
Linear  Perspective.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differei 
and  Integral'  Calculus.  Astronomy— -IheoveiXctX  Astrouotny.  Practical  P 
lems.  Jfreneh  and  German,  Practical  Surveying — ^Triangulation,  Surveyin| 
a  Harbor,  etc.  Topographical  Surveying.  Uramng — ^Isometrical,  Topogra 
cal,  MecbanicaL 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Mechanic* — Theoretical  Mechanics.  Applications  of  Calculus  to  Mcchai 
Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Priuciplcs  of  Mechanism.  Thermo 
namics.  Theory  of  Steam  Eiigiuc.  Prime  Movers.  Civil  JSngineerin 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Materials.  Bridge  Construction.  Stability  of  An.* 
Stone-cutting,  with  graphical  problems.  Constitution  and  properties  of  Bi 
ing  Materials.  Civil  Engineering  proper,  or  the  Science  of  Construction.  ( 
logy,  French — Selections.  Field  Engineering  and  Surveying — Location 
Roads.  Laying  out  Curves.  Geodesy.  DeMgning — Designing  of  Bridges 
other  Structures.    Dramng — Architectural  and  Structural 

8,— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TBAR. 

French  and  German — (see  Select  Course).  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 
plications.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Elementary  Mechai 
Principles  of  Mechanism.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Metallui 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isomctrical  Projection.  Elem< 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Construction.  Shading  and  Tint 
and  drawing  from  patternSi 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

French  and  Chrman  (see'Select  Course).  Analytical  Mechan ics — Strengtl 
Materials.  Thermo-dynamics.  Theory  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Eng 
Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  Machines.  Mill  work.  Examination  of  Machin 
Mechanical  Construction.  Machine  shop  Practice.  Architectural  Draw 
Drawing  from  actual  Machines.    Designs  of  Machines. 

4,— MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

^UnOR  TEAR. 

French  and  German  (see  Select  Gonrse).  Mechanic* — ^Peck's  Elements.  I 
ciples  of  Mechanism.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Mathematics — Mining  Sur 
ing — Shades,  Shadows  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isomotrical  Projeetion.  C 
Engineerinff — Strength  of  Matorals.  Stability  of  Areliop.  Illjrher  and  T< 
graphical  Surveying.   Oeo'.ogif—  Dana.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  Topograph! 
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JXIflOB  TEAR. 

fi^tnek  (see  Select  Course).  Jfintti^F— Lectures.  General  and  Special  Metal- 
/«r5ry--Lecture8.  General  Chemistry — Miller.  Lhetnical  AfuUytis — Frcisciiius. 
Becilations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory  Practice — Qualitulive  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Assaying.  Mineralogy — Lectures  and  Prac- 
tical Exercises.  Zoology — Lectures.  J/€cAantc«— Application  to  Engineering. 
Jkawingf 

6,— AGRIGULTURK 

JUNIOR   TKAR. 

Agrieultvral  Chemistry  and  Physiology — Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants ; 
Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Soil  in  their  relations  to  Vegetable  Production ,  Im- 
provement of  the  Soil  by  Chemical  and  Mechanical  means.  Domestic  Animals ; 
the  chemical  relations  of  their  Food,  Digestion,  Respiration,  Assimilation  and 
Excretions ;  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh,  and  Wool  as  Agricultural  Products. 
Lectures.  Experimental  and  A  nalytical  ChemiMry — Laboratory  Practice.  Mete- 
cmlogy — Academical  Lectures.  Physical  Geography — ^Lectures.  Zoologt, — 
Lectures.  Drawing — Free-hand  practice.  Frenck  and  (Termafi— Continued. 
Excursions — ^Botamcal,  Zoological,  etc. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Agrieultwre — The  staple  crops  of  the  United  States,  their  varieties,  cultivation, 
management,  and  preparation  for  market.  The  Care,  Breeding  and  Raising  of 
Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Experimental  Chemistry — Labo- 
ratory practice.  Amrictdtural  Zoology — Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals ; 
Insects  useful  and  mjurious  to  Vegetation.  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology—  Lectures.  Geology — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Rural  Economy^ 
both  American  and  Foreign.  Lectures.  French  and  German^  continued.  &> 
euTsiona — ^Botanical,  Zoological,  etc 

«,— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

JTKIOR  TEAR. 

first  Term. 

Zooicgy^T^sXiy  Laboratory  instmction ;  Zoological  Excursions.  Botany — 
Gray's  First  Lessons.  Chemistry — Academical  Lectures.  French  and  German. 
"Elections. 

Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures.  Physical  Geogra- 
D^y— Lectures  and  Recitations.  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice.  French  and 
Oerman^  continued. 

Third"  Term. 

Zoology  and  Po/eofi/ofo^y— Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions  (land 
tod  marine).  Botany — Gray*s  Manual;  Excursions.  J/tn^ra/o^^^Dana,  Lec- 
tures and  Practical  Exercises.  ^encA,  continued.  Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice- 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Fhrst  Term. 

Zodlogy  and  Paleontology — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions.     Geo- 
2«7v— Dana^s  ManuaL  Excursions.   Meteorology — Academical  Lectures.    French 
-Selections. 
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Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  PaUontologf — Continaed.  JBoiany — ^Lectures  on  special  subjects. 
Qeoloffv — ^Dana,  Recitations  and  Lectures.  AfuUomy  and  Phytiologif — ^Acade- 
mical Lectures.    French — Selections. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  PaleorUology — Ck)ntinued,  with  Excursions.  Photography — Prac- 
tical Instruction. 

7,— SELECT  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

MoDKRN  Languaois. — French  and  German^  continued.  English  Composition 
and  Literature. 

Mathematics. — ^Peek's  Mechanics,  Norton^s  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. — Agricultvral  Chemistry — Lectures.  Zoology — Lectures 
and  Excursions.  Botany — Lectures  and  Excursions.  Mineralogy — Lectures. 
Phyaieal  Geography — Lectures  and  Recitations. 

History. — Recitations. 

Drawing. — Free  Hand,  and  ArchitecturaL 

8SNI0R  TEAR. 

Language. — ^eneh  or  Gtmum^  continued.  Lectures  on  Language  and  lin- 
guistic Ethnology.    Compositions. 

Natural  Science. — Botany  and  Zoology^  continued.  Geology — Recitations 
and  Lectures.  Meteorology — ^Lectures.  Iltiman  Anatomy  and  Physiology — 
Lectures.    Astronomy — Lectures. 

Philosopht  and  Bistort. — Lectures  and  recitations^  in  History  and  Political 
Philosophy^  International  Law,  Political  Economy,  Ethics  and  Metaphysics* 

n.— Partial  courses  liadixg  to  no  degrees. 

A  partial  course  in  Agriculture,  occupying  seven  months  in  the  winter,  is 
arranged  for  the  couveuience  of  those  who  cannot  pursue  a  longer  course  of 
study. 

Special  students  desirous  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch  of  Chemistry 
are  also  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  Natural  History  arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  instruction  of  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  degrees.  The  same  is  true  in  Practical  Astronomy. 
No  formal  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  these  advaDtages,  but 
they  are  only  offered  to  young  men  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  be  faithful  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  courses  they  select. 

III. — HIGHER  COURSES   LEADING  TO  THE   DEGREE    OF    DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHT  OR 

OP  CIYIL  ENGINEER  IN  TALE  CQLLESS. 

A  higher  course  in  Ciyil  Engineering  is  arranged  to  follow  the  regular  three 
years*  course,  and  those  who  pursue  it  faithfully  may  receive  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer.  (C.  E.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  Dr.  must  have  taken  already  a  Bachelor's 
Degree,  and  must  pursue  in  this  College,  a  course  of  two  years'  instruction  in 
the  higher  studies  ot  at  least  three  departments  of  science,  terminating  with  a 
satisfactory  examination. 
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fUlg    AXO    DBORIFTIOM'  01  BHSmKLD  BALL,  OT  THE    HMMfHU)    B 
SCHOOL,   tux   COLLBOB,    HZW   HATEH,   COHIC. 

Sfaefflflid  Hall  ia  lituated  !n  Qrore  ilreet,  fronting  College  street  neariy  a 
qnirter  oT  a  mile  north  of  the  College  square.  It  U  buLt  ot  itone  «nd  tav^ 
oiiered  with  aUicco,  and  consiatB  of  »  principal  three  BI017  structure,  and  two 
wings  (each  of  two  storiea,)  now  coDDected  In  the  rear  b;  another  three  atory 
IntUduig.  There  are  three  public  entrancei  on  OroTO  street,  of  whidi  the  em- 
tral  one  is  the  chie^  leading  to  all  portioua  of  the  buildmg ;  the  eastern  door 
leids  to  the  principal  room  of  the  Engineering  Class  and  to  the  Metallurgical 
Uaseam  above  it;  and  the  western  door  leads  to  the  Chemical  I^borator;. 

Tber«  are  two  prcgecting  towers — one  in  lh>nt,  at  tiie  main  entrance,  and  one 
■t  the  northwest  corner  of  tbo  biulding.  The  principal  tower  in  ihint  ia  nine^ 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  square.  In  the  second  and  third  stories  are  studies 
fer  two  of  the  professors.  Above  these  rooms  is  the  belfcy-clock  with  its  foor 
dial^  aad  surmounUng  the  structure  is  a  reTolTing  turret  in  which  the  equati>- 
rial  teleacopeis  placed. 
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The  nortliwegt«m  tower,  sixteen  feet  iqaare  and  tttj  ftet  M^  wu  built  fbr 
Hm  reception  of  &  Ueridian  Circle. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  from  the  western  tmrer  to  the  east  dde  ii 
111  Teet;  and  ibe  extreme  depth  U  112  feet.  The  three  cuts  which  arc  given 
herewitli  exhibit  the  arraDgement  of  rooms  on  eacii  of  the  three  atories. 
Tb»  basement,  which  is  not  here  ftpreseoled,  cootains  a  Janitor's  apart- 
ment, and  a  metallurgical  laboruCoiy,  in  addition  to  tiie  bol-air  lUroacea,  store 
roooii,  Ota 

The  Observatorif  occapiee  the  two  towers,  each  sixteen  feet  aqoare,  recently 
added  to  the  edifice.  In  one  of  the?e  ia  mounted  an  Eqdatokial  Tklescopi  ) 
In  tbe  other,  a  Uebidiah  Circle,  with  a  SmzuBAi,  Clock  ;  both  teleacope  and 
circle  being  the  reccot  gifts  or  Mr.  Sheffield. 


I,  Btudr-P'or,  of  AfrieulUn. 

S,  EMltaliaa-rooa  in  Ph^ioil  Gwfnphj,  ate. 

0,  SlIldr-FrornBr  nf  Hiirin|. 

7,  Kscitelion-nHifn  in  Modan  Lani^ngH,  Alachviicti  ttc 

B,  kbuUuifieal  HuHnm. 

.0,  AtHeullonl  LKlDn-iwin. 

%,  PriitfB  Chvmiul  Labontorj. 

3,  Btodji — Pieftwic  of  Miiunlii(T  inA  HatnllBrn. 

>f  AnLljrliaa]  and  A^ooIUml  Chtmtitrj. 


Ibe  EqoaUKl*!  Telescopa,  ordered  of  Heosn.  ilyan  Claric  t  Sons,  of  Cam- 
bndgeport,  in  HoTember,  186S,  was,  earlj  in  October  ko^  mouoMd  In  tbe 
nrolTiag  turret  at  the  top  of  the  front  tower,  some  eighty  feet  abore  the 
ground,  where  it  oomnuuKls  a  good  horiioD.  It  U  supported  b;  a  freestoDs 
pier,  ^z  leet  in  height,  which  slauda  on  a  mawiTe  floor  of  masoarj  arched  in 
totn  the  aide  walls,  jait  above  the  tower  clock.  Though  it  thug  partakes  of 
iii)ateTer  motion  tbe  tower  itself  is  subject  la,  from  winds  and  other  causes,  no 
DOticeable  InconTenience  has  been  experieuoed,  or  is  antidpated,  from  this 
tonrc&  The  floor  of  the  room,  wliicb  is  of  wood,  immediatelj  above  the  stone 
floor,  rats  only  in  the  outer  walbi  and  does  oat  touch  the  pier. 

The  object-giasa  baa  a  clear  aperture  of  nine  inches,  aod  la  nine  feet  tea 
inches  in  focal  length.  The  tube,  made  of  ptae  handgomel;  Sntshed,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  is  at  once  attlT  and  light.  Seven  Huy gonian  eye-piecee  give 
powers  ranging  from  40  to  620.  All  but  one  of  these  flt  also  a  diagonal  eye- 
tube  containing  a  prismatic  reSector.  Another  diagonal  reflector — the  first  soT* 
face  of  an  acute  prism  of  glass — is  used  in  observing  the  sun,  the  greater  paK 
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No.  a,  PnbMii  Uclini 
"  IS,  Libfuj. 
"  IE,  Libtuiu'i  nom. 

A,  BUidT— Prnftoar  of  Icdmtrial  Hadiuuei  aod  Flijilou 
B  and  C,  ApiMntatrainiu. 

B,  phDUfnphlc  l4boni«T. 
I,  J,  DonailDtid. 
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of  whose  light  and  heat  is  transmitted,  while  the  image  fonned  by  the  reflected 
rays  is  viewed  without  inconvenience,  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

The  equatorial  mounting  is  the  German,  or  Fraunhofer's — ^the  declination 
axis  carrying  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  so  as  to 
read  by  two  verniers  to  10",  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour  circle  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  graduated  to  minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  verniers  to 
Ave  seconds. 

Beneath  the  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the  U-shaped  iron  piece  by  whidi 
that  axis  is  supported,  is  placed  the  driving  dock.  Its  going  is  regulated  by  a 
half-second  pendulum,  and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is 
changed  into  a  smooth  and  equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  simple  and 
ingenious  device  known  as  "Bond's  Spring-Governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords  with  the  reputation  of  its  makers. 
On  favorable  nights,  it  sliows  easily  such  test  objects  as  ^  Cygni,  the  companion 
of  Sirius,  the  6th  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion,  and,  with  more  difficulty, 
y  t  Andromedse.  The  second  and  third  have  been  seen  with  the  aperture  redu- 
ced to  five  inches. 

There  is  used  with  the  telescope  a  bi*filar  position-micrometer,  with  four  eye- 
pieces, by  DoUond. 

A  very  simple  observing  chair  enables  the  observer  to  change  his  position, 
quickly  and  easily,  to  any  height  required,  without  leaving  his  seat 

The  revolving  turret,  resembling  in  form  that  of  a  "Monitor,"  rests,  by  a  cir- 
cular rail  at  its  base,  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the 
steel  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt's  metal.  It  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  the  pinion  of  which  gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  circular  raiL  The 
opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends  entirely  across,  through  the  roof  and  sides, 
fix>m  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  by  eight  hinged  shutters,  so  controlled  by  rods 
and  levers  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  with  great  fecility. 

The  tower  connected  with  the  west  wing  was  erected  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, specially  for  the  reception  of  the  Meridian  Circle  purchased  of  the  U.  & 
Grovemment  and  formerly  used  in  the  East  room  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. This  instrument  was  mounted  in  September  on  the  massive  granite  piers, 
which  came  with  it,  and  the  bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  shaft  of  solid  masonry,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  nine  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  seven  at  the  top.  This  shaft  rises,  independently  of  the  building  through- 
out, from  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, at  a  few  inches  distance,  by  a  double  casing  made  of  tarred  felt  and 
matched  sheathing  boards.  It  is  thus  well  protected  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  five-foot  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  38 
inches  aperture,  and  58  inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Riimsden  eye-pieces. 
A  diagonal  eye-piece  in  addition  has  been  ordered,  for  more  conveniently  ob- 
serving objects  at  high  altitudes.  At  the  focus  is  a  system  of  one  horizontal, 
and  eleven  vertical,  spider-lines,  together  with  a  micrometer  thread  movable  in 
declination  only.  The  mean  equatorial  interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is 
14sl67. 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  terminates  in  steel  pivots  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  cube  are  bolted  the  two  conical 
fixista  forming  the  tube  of  the  telescope.    This  tube  is  so  constructed  at  the 
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ends  that  the  object-ghus  and  eje-tobe  are  readily  interchangeable.  On  the 
tzia,  within  the  piers,  are  two  circles  forty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  grad- 
tuted  on  silver,  the  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  the  other  by  six 
micrometer  microscopes,  to  single  seconds.  Four  of  the  microscopes  are 
mounted  at  the  comers,  and  two  at  intermediate  points  on  the  opposite  sides, 
of  a  square  alidade  frame,  which  is  carried  by  the  axis,  and  held  in  position  by 
adjusting  screws  connected  with  the  pier.  Attached  also  to*  the  alidade  is  a 
spirit  level  Suitable  counterpoises  prevent  undue  pressure  of  the  pivots  on 
the  Y^s.  For  finding  the  nadir  point,  and  the  level  and  collimation  errors,  a 
ooUimating  eye-piece  and  vessel  of  mercury  are  used.  There  is  also  a  striding 
level  for  the  axis ;  an  observing  couch ;  and  a  reversing  apparatus  traversing 
the  floor  on  rails  between  the  piers. 

This  instrument,  as  originally  constructed  by  Ertel  ft  Sons,  of  Munich,  had  a 
thirty-inch  circle  at  each  extremity  of  the  axis,  outside  of  the  piers.  These 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  the  present  forty-inch  circles  on  the  axis  inside 
of  the  piers,  by  Wm.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  other  minor  alterations. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Washington  Observtitions,  this  drde^ 
in  its  original  form,  is  fully  described,  and  illustrated  by  plates.  It  has  been 
put  in  adjustment,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  used  to  test  its  performance. 

The  circle-room  has  a  meridional  opening  fiom  side  to  side,  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  roof-shutters,  which  are  opened  or  shut  by  a  single  motion  of  a 
lever.    The  side  shutters  are  ordinary  doors. 

A  Sidereal  Clock,  by  Appleton,  London,  the  giil  of  William  Hillhouse,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  is  attached  to  the  west  wall. 

The  observatory  possesses  also  a  Pistor  A;  Martin's  Patent  Sextant  The  pri- 
vate instruments  referred  to  as  used  by  students  in  Practical  Astronomy  are:  a 
soperior  portable  Telescope,  by  Clark  ft  Sons,  of  4|  inches  aperture  and  five 
feet  focal  length ;  a  Transit  Instrument  with  three-foot  telescope,  and  twelve- 
inch  circle  reading  by  two  verniers  to  10''' ;  a  Sidereal  Clock  and  an  Eight-day 
Sidereal  Chronometer.  The  telescope  of  the  transit  instrument  has  an  object- 
glass,  by  Fitz,  of  2|  inches  aperture,  and  a  micrometer,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
tiaed  with  equal  facility  at  all  angles  of  position,  without  danger  of  disturbing 
tiie  fixed  system  of  threads.  With  this  micrometer,  and  the  spirit-level  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  the  circle,  this  instrument  is  practically  a  Zenith  Telescope^ 
and  is  used  as  such  in  observations  for  latitude  by  Talcotfs  method.  The  eye- 
piece constantly  used  is  a  diagonal  one  giving  a  power  of  200,  a  power  war- 
ranted by  the  excellence  of  the  object-glass.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  iron  stand,  cast  in  one  piece,  which  is  supported  by  a  brick  pier,  four  feet 
in  height,  with  its  foundation  of  masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  8ur» 
&ce  of  the  greund. 

The  tower  clock  was  made  by  Messre.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has 
i  wooden  pendulum  rod  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  zinc  compensation-tube 
below  the  bob,  specially  ordered  for  this  ck)ck.  The  bob  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  those  usually  furnished  by  the  makers.  The  rate  has 
thus  far  proved  to  be  nearly  uniform  and  quite  satis&ctory.  The  clock  is  set 
anew  to  zero,  whenever  its  error  amounts  to  half  a  minute.  This  has  occurred 
but  twice  since  August  last  The  hours  are  struck  on  a  fine  toned  bell  of  6t6 
lbs.  weight,  suspended  in  4^  separate  bell-tower  on  the  main  roofj  sonje  twenty* 
five  feet  lh>m  the  dock. 
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Massachusetts,  bj  accepting  the  congressional  offer,  came  into  possession 

^^f  860,000  acres  of  land-scrip,  the  proceeds  of  which,  by  acts  of  the  Legisla^ 

ture  approved  April  10,  1861,  and  April  29,  1863,  are  to  be  divided  between 

Xwo  establishments,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 

tihe  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.     Before  giving  an  account 

of  these  two  institutions,  we  will  add  a  few  data  towards  a  historical  develops 

ment  of  scientific  instruction  in  this  State. 

HISTORICAL  DATA. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  science,  and  its  application  to  the  industries  of 
a  State,  in  its  institutions  of  learning,  and  means  of  general  education,  is  seen 
in  the  history  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  public  instruction  in  Massachusetts. 

The  earliest  curriculum  of  Harvard  College,  in  1642,  and  for  a  half  century 
afterwards,  with  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  no  science  beyond  Arithmetic  and' 
Geometry,  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the  English  Public  School  of  that  day,  and 
its  degrees,  although  given  in  name  and  mode  (pro  more  Academiarum  in  An-- 
glica)  after  those  of  Cambridge,  representing,  as  could  only  be  expected,  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  attainment  in  the  graduates.  The  attempts  to  modify  the 
studies  and  increase  the  attainments  in  science,  have  been  in  the  end  more  suc-^ 
cessful  here  than  in  the  mother  institutions.  The  earliest  indication  of  a  desire 
for  change  was  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  induce  ComenluS'the  great  origi- 
nator and  advocate  of  realistic  instruction  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land on  an  invitation  of  persons  in  the  government  to  devise  a  system  of  public 
instruction — ^to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  College  in  1664,  which  he  declined, 
preferring  to  go  to  Sweden  on  the  invitation  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiem. 

The  first  suggestion  of  change  in  the  appliances  and  methods  of  teaching 
was  made  by  President  Hoar,  ui  1672.  Dr.  Hoar  was  a  graduate  of  the  College 
in  1650,  and  up  to  that  time  trained  in  its  studies  and  methods,  but  resided  in 
England,  from  1653  to  16'72;-Mluring  which  period,  although  a  settled  clergy- 
man,  he  received  the  degree  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  intimate  with  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  his  letter  to  Sur  Robert 
Boyle,  dated  Cambridge,  December  13,  1672,  familiar  with  the  Sicas  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  education  set  forth  by  Milton  in  his  '*  TVactaie  *  ;  by  Hoole 
in  his  translation  of  the  Orbis  Pietiu  of  Comenim  ;  by  Hartlib  In  bis  Plam. 
of  a  College  of  Htahandry  ;  by  Sir  William  Petty  in  his  Frgaatula,  or  Trades' 
Colleges ;  by  Cowley  in  his  College  of  Experimental  Philotophy^  aud  by  A/"eb«- 
ter  in  his  Ezamen^  or  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  public  schools  and 
universities.  Writing  to  Boyle,  he  remarks:  *'We  still  hope  some  help 
from  our  mother  land,  of  which  your  honored  self,  Mr.  A.,  and  some  others 
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have  given  pledge.  *  *  A  large,  well-selected  garden  and  orchard  for  plant- 
ing ;  an  Ergastulum  for  mechanic  fancies,  and  a  laboratory  chemical  for  those 
philosophers  that  by  themselves  would  culture  their  understandings,  are  in  our 
design,  for  the  students  to  spend  their  times  of  recreation  in ;  for  readings  or 
notions  only  are  but  husky  provender.** 

But  these  designs  were  nearly  two  centuries  in  advance  of  the  aspirations  of  * 
the  corporators  of  either  English  or  American  colleges.    In  Harvard  Ck>llege  a 
regular  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  first  instituted 
in  l'?27.     The  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  and  the  first  laboratory,  were  estab- 
lished in  1783.    The  site  of  a  Botanic  Garden  was  purchased  by  citizens  of 
Boston  in  1807,  although  the  corporation,  in  1784,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  College  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  King 
of  France  "  to  furnish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Royal  Garden,  at  his  expense.**    In  1806 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  was  founded  by  the  subscription  of  $30,- 
000  of  a  few  citizens  of  Boston.    In  1816  the  Rumford  Professorship  of  the 
Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  endowed  out  of  a  bequest  of  Benjamin 
Thompson,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  0)etter  known  as  Count  Rumford  of  Bavaria,) 
**  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academic  and  public  lectures,  accom- 
panied with  proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathemaUcal 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  extension  of  the  indus- 
try, prosperity,  happiness  and  well-being  of  society.**    In  1839  an  Astronomical 
Observatory  was  commenced  by  a  subscription  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
others,  and  in  1848  munificently  endowed  by  Edward  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum 
of  $100,000.    In  1820  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  cabinet  of  specimens  began  to  assume  magnitude  and  value.    In 
1846  the  building  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Lawrence,  who  also  endowed  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Geol- 
ogy, to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son*s  donation,  of  $160,000.    In  1 859  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  was  established  on  the  basis  of  an  endowment 
of  $50,000  by  William  Gray,  and  $100,000  by  the  State,  and  of  subscriptions 
in  the  sum  of  $71,125  by  individuals,  and  the  consecration  of  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  Louis  Agassiz  to  its  inauguration,  the  value  of  which  no  amount 
of  money  can  represent,  and  which  has  since  secured  over  $200,000  in  money, 
and    more  than   that  in    collections   for   the   institution.      In  1862,  Samuel 
Hooper  of  Boston,  gave  $50,000  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines.      In  addition 
to  the  professorships  and  endowments  of  purely  scientific  instruction  above 
specified,  should  be  added  the  bequest  of  Benjamin  Bussey  in  1841,  which  ia 
now  about  to  become  available  to  the  college,  and  one-half  of  which,  (estimated 

tat  $300,000,)  must  be  directed  to  a  Manual  Labor  School  Although  Uie  re* 
cognition  of  science  and  its  application  to  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the 
agencies  and  resources  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  have  been  slow,  and 
mainly  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  institution  is  now  manned  and 
equipped  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner. 

In  1823  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston  was  incorporated,  and  for 
its  building,  collections,  and  endowments,  has  received  from  the  State  and  City, 
and  from  individuals,  at  least  $400,000. 

In  1835,  John  Lowell,  a  native  of  Boston,  provided,  by  his  testamentary  bequest 
written  in  Egypt,  for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  public  lectures  in  Boston,  for 
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tfae  reMons  and  objects,  among  others,  specified  as  follows :  **  As  the  prosperit j 
of  mj  native  land,  New  England,  which  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  must  depend, 
fret,  on  the  moral  qualities,  and  second,  on  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  its  inhabitants,  I  am  desirous  of  contributing  toward  this  second  object  also ; 
and  I  wish  courses  of  lectures  to  be  established  on  ph  jsics  and  chemistry,  with 
their  application  to  the  arts ;  also  on  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
connected  with  their  particular  utility  to  man."     On  this  foundation,  besides  the 
innoal  delivery  of  extended  courses  of  lectures  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  a  permanent  School  of  Design  and  Draw- 
ing has  been  established ;  and  special  lectures  are  now  delivered  every  year  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

But  any  survey  of  the  means  of  original  investigation,  or  of  special  study 
in  any  department  of  science,  would  be  imperfect  which  should  not  include  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge,  with  its  104,000  volumes,  the  Boston  Athenas- 
am,  with  itfl  90,000  volumes,  and  the  Boston  City  Library,  with  its  130,000 
volumes,  all  of  which,  with  their  buildings  and  special  endowments,  cannot 
represent  less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

In  view  of  these  noble  institutions  and  munificent  endowments,  and  more 
than  these,  the  rich  experience  and  splendid  attainments  of  the  Professors  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  work  of  scientific  investigation  and  instruction  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston,  we  can  better  appreciate,  and  sympathize  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Gov.  Andrew  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  January, 
1S63,  on  the  disposition  of  the  National  land-grant.  After  having  referred  to 
the  danger  of  dividing  the  grant  among  several  institutions,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  number  of  expert  professors  required  in  the  various  departments  of  ap- 
pUed  science,  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

**  If  our  Commonwealth  is  to  retain  her  wonted  place  in  noble  works,  we  must 
seize,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  upon  as  many  men  of  this  character  as  may 
be  found  in  the  country,  and  at  once  organize  our  institution,  to  be  a  model  for 
other  States  that  may  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  from  Congress.  Not  only 
a  laudable  State  pride  demands  this,  but  the  highest  considerations  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  demand  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  does  not  make  provision  sufficient  for  an  Agricultural 
School  of  the  highest  cUss  in  each  State.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  now  to 
find,  disconnected  from  our  colleges  and  universities,  as  many  men  of  high 
talent,  and  otherwise  competent,  as  would  be  required  to  fill  the  chairs  of  one 
such  school.  But  Massachusetts  already  has,  in  the  projected  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, an  agricultural  school,  founded,  though  not  yet  in  operation,  with  a  large 
endowment,  connected  also  with  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  She  can  therefore,  by  securing  the  grant  from  Congress,  combining 
with  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Zoological  Museum,  and  working  in 
harmony  with  the  college,  secure  also  for  the  agricultural  student  for  whom  she 
thus  provides,  not  only  the  benefits  of  the  national  appropriation,  but  of  the 
Bussey  Institution  and  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  as  well  as  those  accumulated  at  Cambridge.  The  benefits  to  our 
State,  and  to  our  country,  and  to  mankind,  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  co- 
operation, are  of  the  highest  character,  and  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
Tlie  details  of  the  connection  of  the  Bussey  Institution  with  the  Scientific 
School  and  the  College,  are  not  yet  fully  wrought  out ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  connecting  it  also  with  the  grant  from  Con- 
gress, if  the  gentlemen  who  may  be  intrusted  by  the  State  with  the  work,  will 
approach  it  with  the  perception  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  husbanding  our 
materials,  both  men  and  money,  and  concentrating  all  our  eflbrtji  upon  makine 
mn  institution  worthy  of  our  age  and  of  our  people.  Its  summit  must  reach 
the  highest  level  of  modem  science,  and  its  heads  must  be  thos^  whom  men 
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win  rvNTOj^mxe  as  capable   of  pbnnmg  a  great  work,  and  of  woiidaig  ocrt  a 

TiMr  fiab  chapter  of  the  Constitadon  of  Masssachaaetts.  ceteorates  tne  wisdom 
of  orsr  ancestors,  who  ^"so  earij  na  the  rear  16^,  laid  the  foundation  of  Har- 
rtkM  CoDe^e,  in  which  Unirersity  manr  persons  of  great  eminence  hare,  bj  the 
I^UrARiDfr  of  God,  been  initiated  in  those  A  rU  and  ScUnces  which  qualify  them 
for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and  St^te.*'  reciting  that  *'the 
enconra;rement  of  arLs  and  8ci<^nce«,  and  all  good  literainre,  tendjt  to  the  honor 
of  ii<f*l,  the  adrantage  of  the  Chri^ian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this, 
and  the  other  United  Sutes  of  America.*^  And  it  declares  that  it  ^'  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Legislatores  and  Magiiitrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries 
of  them ;  ei^pecially  the  University  at  Cambridge,  public  school^  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns :  to  encourage  prirate  societies,  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  proniotiou  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
uierce,  trades,  manufactures  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country." 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  presented  by  the  various  institu- 
tions which  now  cluster  around  the  college,  may  be  so  combined  with  other 
institutions  as  to  realize  more  fully  in  actual  experiment  the  true  idea  of  a 
University.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  hare  a  right 
to  tho«M;  benefits ;  the  prevention  of  all  the  waste  of  means,  the  weakening  of 
rei'ources,  the  repetitions  of  professorships,  librames,  apparatus  and  other 
material,  consequent  on  scattering  instead  of  concentration.  Model  farms,  and 
experimental  culture  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  our  lands  present,  as  the  wise 
and  expert  may  hereafter  advise,  and  also  branches  or  subordinate  school;,  are 
not  to  Ije  discouraged.  Neither  are  the  schools  and  colleges  for  academic  study 
already  provided  or  contemplated,  nor  any  gifts  or  grants  thereto,  to  be  less 
favored  in  the  future.  Nor  does  unity  of  plan  and  co-operation  in  method,  of 
necessity  imply  confinement  of  all  the  departments  of  an  institution  to  one 
place.  The  object  should  be  to  centralize  and  economise  means  and  power, 
while  distributing  and  popularizing  education  and  its  fruits. 

But,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  a  University  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  development  of  modem  society,  to  an  intellectual  and  free  people, 
itOttprofessorships,  libraries  and  apparatus  should  be  so  combined  and  distributed 
as  to  include  to  faculties  of  Divinity,  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Military  instruc- 
tion, of  Letters  and  Natural  Science,  all  of  them,  organized  and  represented  in 
their  highest  perfection.  The  faculty  of  Divinity  should  have,  as  its  basis,  a 
fitroiig  corps  of  scholars  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  history,  in  ecclesiastic 
history,  and  in  dogmatic  theology,  admitting  as  professors  members  of  every 
church  competent  to  teach.  The  teaching  of  the  law  school  should  include  the 
civil  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  political  economy  and  diplomacy.  The 
faculty  of  letters  should  combine  the  deepest  scholars  in  ancient  literature,  in- 
cluding Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  in  the  antiquities  proper,  history  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  modem  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  with  its  history.  For 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  natural  sciences,  should  be  combined  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  physicists,  chemists,  mineralogists,  botanists,  zoologists, 
geologists,  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  their  study  ; 
and  also  men  distinguished  for  their  eminence  in  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  useful  arts,  civil  engineers,  architects,  mining  engineers,  military 
engineers,  and  agriculturists. 

That  we  should  continue  to  build  on  the  foundation  our  fathers  laid,  endeav- 
oring to  make  actual  in  the  life  of  our  society  their  ideal,  I  religiously  believe. 
Let  us  plan  to  concentrate  here  the  ** gladsome  light"  of  universal  science. 
Let  learning  be  illustrated  by  her  most  brilliant  luminaries,  and  let  the  claims 
of  every  science  be  vindicated  by  its  bravest  champion.  Two-thirds  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  we  annually,  and  wisely,  expend  in  public  and  private 
Instruction,  would  found  professorships  and  furnish  the  fund  which  would  give 
to  Massachusetts  a  University  worthy  the  dream  of  the  fathers,  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  the  capacity  of  her  people." 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Legislature  and  the  public  press,  the  policy  of 

concentration  bo  eloquently  set  forth  by  Gov.  Andrew,  was  rejected. 
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In  the  years  1858-9  a  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  and  near  Boston,  in- 
terested in  science  and  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing into  close  proximity  in  one  or  more  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
the  Museums  and  Collections  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  others  that  might  be  formed  illustrating  the  industrial  and  fine 
arts,  so  as  by  their  union  and  co-operation  to  constitute  a  Comprehensive  Mu- 
seum, or  "  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences."     With  this  view,  after  organ- 
izing as  a  **  Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,"  they  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture to  allot  to  their  use  a  portion  of  the  newly-made  laud  on  the  Back-Bay,  on 
which  to  erect  buildings  suitable  to  their  purpose. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  School  of  Applied  Science  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Museum,  had  not  as  yet  been  entertained.  This  was  first  suggested  in 
a  Memorial  prepared  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  the  present  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  adopted  by  the  above-named  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  was  the  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland  the  Secretary.  In  this 
memorial,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1860,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  expected  early  establishment  of  a  "  Comprehensive  Poly- 
technic College,"  furnishing  "  a  complete  system  of  industrial  education  supple- 
mcDtary  to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions,  and  fitted  to  equip  its 
students  with  every  scientific  and  technical  principle  applicable  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  age."  , 

This,  like  the  previous  effort,  failed  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Legislature, 
but  it  attracted  attention  to  the  importance  of  practical  education,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  more  definite  scheme  of  organization,  which  was  soon  after 
framed  by  Prof.  Rogers,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  setting  forth  the  "  Objects  and 
Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology,  including  a  Society  of  Arts,  a  Museum  of 
ArtB,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science."  This  Report  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,  of  which  Prof.  Rogers  was  now  Chair- 
man, in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  furnished  the  frame- work  on  which  the  Insti- 
tute has  since  been  moulded. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  "  Objects  and  Plan,"  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  co-operation  and  support,  led  in  January,  1861,  to  a 
prelimmary  and  informal  organization  of  the  Institute,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  and  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Back-Bay  for  its  accommodation  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. This  petition  was  favorably  answered  April  10th,  1861,  when  the  Insti- 
tute was  incorporated,  and  the  land  allotted  on  which  now  stand  the  building 
of  the  Institute  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  the  market  value 
of  $200,000. 

mi) 
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The  Institute  was  fonnallj  organized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  by  the  ac* 
ceptance  of  the  charter,  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  and  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Rogers,  President ;  John  A.  Lowell,  Jacob  Bigelow,  Marflhall  P.  Wilder 
and  John  Chase,  Vice  Presidents ;  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  Treasurer.  Its  first 
meeting  as  a  Society  of  Arts,  was  held  December  17,  1862,  at  which  time  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  was  appointed  Secretary.  Since  then,  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  has  continued  to  meet  twice  a  month  during  the  season, 
affording  opportunities,  which  are  eagerly  availed  of,  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
inventions,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  in  practical  science  and  the  arts. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  number  between  three  and  four  hundred,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I.    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

7%e  Scientific  School  of  the  Institute  was  opened  in  February,  1S64,  with  a 
class  of  15  students,  in  temporary  accommodations  in  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer 
street,  where  also  the  Society  of  Arts  held  ks  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1866,  when  the  School  and  other  Departments  of  the  Institute  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  on  the  extension  of  Boylston  street,  the  number  of  pupils 
had  increased  to  140,  and  the  class  of  1867-8,  amounts  to  170  students. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  in  1862,  through  the  Uberality  of  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  undertaking,  a  sum  (about  $50,000)  was  raised  for  com- 
mencing operations.  Since  then,  large  contributions  have  been  received  by 
legacies;  from  Dr.  William  Walker  of  Rhode  Island,  ($200,000,)  Ralph  Hunt- 
ingdon, ($50,000,)  William  P.  Mason,  ($20,000,)  and  James  Hay  ward,  ($20,000,) 
of  Boston,  and  from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  ($25,000,)  besides  subscriptions  in  sums 
of  $5,000  and  less,  amounting  to  about  $60,000.  A  further  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  school  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  assign- 
ing to  the  Institute  three-tenths  of  the  share  of  Massachusetts  in  the  National 
land-grant  appropriated  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
netting  the  Institute  $60,000 ;  making  about  $480,000  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Institute  since  its  foundation. 

The  building  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in  Boston, 
includes  commodious  laboratories,  lecture-rooms  and  rooms  for  drawing,  as 
well  as  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  offices  for  the  Faculty  and  otljer  officers, 
and  a  spacious  hall  for  public  occasions. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

The  objects  of  the  School  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are : 

To  provide  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exercises  for  stu- 
dents seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, Civil  Engineer,  Practical  Chemist,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and  Builder  and 
Architect : 

To  furnish  a  general  education,  founded  upon  the  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Natural  Sciences,  English  and  other  Modem  Languages,  and  Mental  and  Politi- 
cal Science: 

To  provide  courses  of  Evening  Instruction  in  the  main  branches  of  knowl- 
edge above  referred  to,  for  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  unable  to  devote 
themselves  to  study  during  the  day,  but  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  sys- 
tematic evening  lessons  or  lectures. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
•od  are  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Algebra,  and  the 
oi^Iuuiry  English  branches.  In  general  the  studies  of  a  good  English  High 
Scbool  or  Academy  are  the  proper  preparation  for  admission. 

RE0X7LAB  COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

In  order  to  enter  the  second  year's  course,  the  student  must  be  at  least  seren- 
teen  jears  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  first  year's 
studies,'  besides  passing  the  admission  examination  ;  and  a  like  rule  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  students  seeking  admission  into  the  classes  of  the  succeeding  years. 

To  make  .the  opportunities  of  instruction  as  widely  accessible  as  possible,  stu- 
dents will  be  allowed  to  enter  special  divisions  of  either  of  the  courses, — as, 
for  example,  the  classes  of  mathematics,  of  engineering,  of  chemistry,  of  phys- 
ics, or  of  mining  and  metallurgy ,^-on  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  pursue  such  special  studies  with  advantage. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years,  in  the  first  two  of 
which  the  instruction  is  uniform  for  all  regular  students,  and  embraces  in  the 
&8t  year.  Algebra,  Solid  G&eometry,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  its  applications, 
Hechanical  Drawing,  and  the  commencement  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Elementary  Mechanics,  Chemistry  with  Manipulations,  the  Eng- 
hsh  Language  and  Literature,  and  French  or  German ;  in  the  second  year  the 
Bame  studies  continued  into  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  with  Descrip- 
tiTe  Astronomy,  Surveying,  and  Experimental  Physics.  In  the  third  year  the 
studies  diverge  according  to  the  student's  future  profession.  Courses  are 
prorided  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering, 
in  Practical  Chemistry,  in  Mining  Engineering,  in  Building  and  Architecture, 
and  a  general  course  in  Science  and  Literature.  Degrees  and  Certificates  are 
gnmted  in  all  these  departments  to  students  who  pass  satisfactorily  the  pre- 
scribed examinations. 

I.   BEOULAB  COURSES  EXTENDING  THROUGH  FOUR  TEARS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Mathematics.  I.  Algebra. — Quadratic  Equations ;  Imaginary  Expressions ; 
Ratio ;  Proportion  ;  Progression ;  Permutations  and  Combinations  [  Binomial 
Theorem ;  Indeterminate  Co-efficients ;  Theory  of  Logarithms,  with  Constructioa 
and  Use  of  Tables.  2.  Solid  Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid  Angles ;  The  Prism 
and  Pyramid ;  The  Sphere,  Cylinder,  and  Cone ;  Spherical  Angles  and  Polygons. 
8.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Different  Methods  of  Measuring  Angles ;  Trigonomet- 
rical Ratios  and  Functions ;  Construction  and  use  of  Trigonometrical  Tables ; 
Solution  of  Triangles.  4.  Applications  of  Plane  Trigonometry  to  Heights, 
Distances,  Navigation,  &c. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Dbsortptive  Geometry.  The  use  of  mathemat- 
ical instruments,  and  of  water-colors  and  India  ink,  will  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  Instruction  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  The  course  will  include 
tbegraphical  construction  of  problems  in  these  branches. 

The  study  of  Descriptive  Geometry  will  be  commenced,  and  will  include  the 
graphical  solution  of  problems  of  position  relative  to  the  point,  the  right  line, 
and  the  plane. 

Frkx-hand  Drawing.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  drawing  with  chalk  upon 
the  black-board,  and  with  charcoal,  crayons,  the  pencil,  and  pen  and  ink.  The 
students  will  draw  from  models,  casts  and  photographs,  and  from  studies  of 
landscape. 
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Elemkntart  Meohakics.  1.  Preliminary  Ideeu  regarding  Matter ^  Motion^ 
and  Forees, — Unifonn  and  yaried  Right-LiDe  Motions ;  Composition  and  Reflb- 
lution  of  Forces  applied  to  a  point.  2.  Mechanics  of  Sotids. — Composition  of 
Forces  applied  to  different  points  in  a  Mass;  Statical  Moments ;  Parallel  Forces; 
Couples ;  Centre  of  Gravity  ;  The  Pendulum ;  Curve-line  Motion ;  Friction ; 
Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials ;  Impact ;  Elements  of  Machinery ;  Virtual 
Velocities ;  Mechanical  Work ;  Viz  Viva.  8.  Mechanics  of  Liquids  and  Gaus. — 
Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Fluids ;  Centre  of  Pressure  ;  Pnnciplc  of  Archim> 
edes ;  Specific  Gravities ;  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies ;  Flow  through  Orifi- 
ces, Tubes,  etc. ;  Impulse  and  resistance  of  Water ;  Weight  and  Compressibility 
of  Air;  Barometer;  Flow  of  Air  and  Gases;  Resistance  ;  Hydraulic  and  Pneu- 
matic Instruments  and  Machines ;  Capillarity,  and  Osmotic  Forces. 

Chemistry.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry  consists : — Ist,  Of  a 
weekly  exercise  which  combines  an  illustrated  lecture  by  the  professor,  and  a 
recitation  by  the  students  upon  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  week : — 2d,  Of  a 
weekly  lesson  in  the  laboratory,  where  every  student  is  provided  with  a  desk 
and  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  will  perform,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professors,  such  experiments  as  are  useful  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
chemical  action,  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  properties 
of  those  substances  and  the  nature  of  those  processes  which  are  of  importance 
in  common  life,  or  in  the  useful  arts. 

In  his  laboratory-work,  the  student  will  use  a  text-book,  in  which  all  needed 
directions  to  secure  safety  and  success  in  performing  the  experiments  are 
minutely  given.  The  course  will  include  the  description  and  study  of  all  the 
important  chemical  elements;  but  only  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  treated  of 
during  this  year. 

English  Language  and  Literature.  The  studies  of  the  English  depart- 
ment will  embrace: — 1st,  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  wants  of  the  students,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  expressing  their  thoughts  with  clearness  and  precision  : — 2d,  Lectures 
on  the  History  and  structure  of  the  English  Language : — 3d,  The  Critical  Study 
of  Standard  English  Writers. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  is  not  required  for  admission,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  English  will  not  presuppose  any  acquaintance  with 
Latin ;  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  young  men  who  propose  to  enter  this 
school  to  acquire,  whenever  possible,  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  will  enable 
them  to  read  easy  Latin  prose. 

Modern  Languages.  In  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages,  the  first  aim 
will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  read  French  and  German,  so  that,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  course,  French  and  German  as  well  as  English  text-books 
may  be  used  in  any  department. 

German  ^lone  is  studied  during  the  present  year.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  German  grammar. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics.  1.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Deduction  of  the  Formul® ;  Na- 
pier*8  Circular  Parts  and  Analogies;  Bowditch's  Rules;  Gausses  Equations; 
Solution  of  Right  and  Oblique  iTriangles.  2.  Plafie  Co-ordinate  Gewnetry.— 
Elementary  Principles  and  Definitions;  The  Point;  Equations  and  Properties 
of  the  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  and  Hyperbola.  3.  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  Point ;  Equations  of  the  Straight  Line 
and  Plane,  and  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree,  with  their  Classification  and 
Properties.  4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — General  Principles  anc 
Notation;  Derivatives  and  Integrals  of  the  Simple  Functions. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  Form  of  the  Earth ;  Diurnal  Revolution ;  Parallax 
Refraction  and  Twilight ;  Earth's  Annual  Motion ;  Seasons ;  Sun ;  Ecliptic 
Spherical  Co-ordinates  and  Figure  ef  the  Earth's  Orbit ;  Time ;  Astronomica 
Instruments  ;  Universal  Gravitation  ;  Kelper's  Laws  ;  Precession  and  Nutation 
Moon's  Orbit  and  Phases ;  Tides ;  Eclipses  •  Planets  ;  Comets  and  Nebulae ;  Con 
stellations. 
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SvBTETiira  Surve  jing  by  Measurement  of  lines  alone ;  Compass  SurreTing ; 
^(%onometrical  Sarveying;  Levelling ;  Topographical  Surveying ;  Plane  Table 
Sorveytng;  Theory  and  Adjustments  of  Instruments;  Field-practice  in  the 
preceding  branches;  Office-practice  in  Plotting  Surveys,  Computing  Areas, 
etc,  and  in  Drawing  Plans. 

Meghahical  Drawing  and  Descriftiti  Geoxetrt.  In  Mechanical  Drawing, 
the  coarse  of  the  previous  year  will  be  continued,  with  application  to  Ortho- 
gmphlcal.  Isometric  and  Spherical  Projection,  and  to  Shades  and  Shadows. 

Ae  study  of  Descriptive  Geometir  will  be  continued  so  as  to  include  prob- 
lems of  position  relative  to  such  surfaces  as  occur  in  the  Arts,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  set  of  models. 

Free-hand  Drawing.  The  exercises  of  the  previous  year  will  be  continued, 
with  the  use  of  water-colors  and  distemper. 

Experimental  Physics.  1.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Sound, — Of  Waves  in 
general;  Propagation,  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Sound;  Musical  Sounds, 
Laws  of  Vibrations  of  Columns  of  Air,  Rods,  Cords,  Bells ;  Musical  Instruments ; 
Speech  and  Hearing.  2.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Heat, — Expansion ;  Specific 
Heat,  Fusion,  Boiling,  Evaporation ;  Tension  of  Vapors ;  Hygrometers ;  Steam 
Crauges ;  Communication,  Reflection,  and  Refraction  of  Heat ;  Luminous  and 
Obscure  Rays;  Sources  and  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  the  Steam  En- 
gine ;  etc.  8.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Light, — Intensity ;  Photometers ;  Re- 
flection; Refraction;  Dispersion;  the  Spectrum;  Achromatic  Combinations; 
the  Spectroscope ;  the  Eye  and  Vision ;  Optical  Instruments ;  Diffraction ; 
Law  of  Interference;  Doctrine  of  Undulations;  Double  Refraction,  and  Polar- 
ization. 

Chemibtrt.  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  by  laboratory  practice  and  oral  and  written  examinations.  Every 
student  will  work  in  the  laboratory  twice  a  week,  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  object  of  this  instruction  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  detect  and 
prove  the  presence  of  any  chemical  element,  whether  in  a  simple  or  compounded 
condition.  He  will  be  taught  to  detect  and  isolate  the  more  common  gases  and 
acids,  and  he  will  be  continually  exercised  in  the  application  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  analysis  of  substances  whose  composition  is  unknown  to 
him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

English.  The  course  for  this  year  will  embrace  the  study  of  General  and 
Comparative  Grammar,  (in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages),  the  further  study  of  the  History  and  Structure  of  the 
English  Language,  the  reading  of  English  standard  writers,  and  continued 
practice  in  Composition. 

Modern  Lanouaoes.  French  will  be  begun  the  second  year,  and  taught 
apon  the  same  principles  as  German  during  the  first  year. 

The  study  of  German  will  be  continue£  An  advance  class  will  be  formed, 
composed  of  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  The  students  of 
this  class  will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  language ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable  in  such  a  course,  they  wiU  be  in- 
structed in  conversational  forms. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

I.    covrsb  in  mechanicai.  engineering. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Applied 
Mechanics ;  comprehending — Strength  of  Materials  used  in  construction ;  Esti- 
mation of  the  Resistances  of  Friction  and  Rigidity ;  Pure  and  Applied  Cine- 
matics ;  Dinapics  of  Solids,  and  the  application  to  the  Theory  of  Machines ; 
HydroBtatics  and  Hydrodynamics ;  Thermodynamics ;  Estimation  of  the  Useful 
Effect  of  Machines;  Principles  of  Mechanism.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry  ap- 
plied to  Masonry,   Carpentry,  and  Machinery.      4.   Drawing  of  Machinery. 
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6.  FhysicB  continaed.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Lite^ 
atiire.  7.  Extended  study  of  French  and  Chennan,  for  the  firot  of  which  Spaiuafa 
may  be  substituted. 

II.      COUBSE  IN  CITIL  AKD  TOPOGRAPHICAL  KMOIlfEISIHO. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics;  Applied  Me* 
chanics.  2.  Spherical  Astronomy ;  Higher  Geodesy  ;  Determination  of  Latitodf 
and  Longitude.  8.  Survey,  Location  and  Construction  of  Roads,  Railways 
Canals.  4.  Measurement  and  Computation  of  Earth-work  and 
6.  Hydrographical  Surveying;  Tide  Gauges;  Soundings;  River  and  Harboi 
Improvements.  6.  Field-Practice.  7.  Drawing  of  Pluis,  Profiles,  Elevatimit, 
Sections,  etc.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry,  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry. 
9.  Physics  continued.  10.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 11.  Extended  study  of  Erench  and  German,  for  the  first  of  wbidi 
Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

ni.      C0UB8B  m  PBACnCAL  CHSXIBTRT. 

1.  Chemical  Analysis,  Quantitative, — embracing  the  Analysis  and  Commerda] 
Testing  of  Ores,  Metals,  Alloys,  and  Mineral  Materials ;  Soda-ash,  Bleaching)> 
salt,  Sdtpeter,  Paints,  Drugs  and  Manures;  Drinking  and  Mineral  Watera 
2.  Lectures  on  Industrial  Chemistry ;  on  the  manufacture  of  Glass,  Pottery, 
Soda-ash,  Acids,  Soap,  Gas,  etc. ;  on  the  Arts  of  Dyeing,  Calico-Printing,  Tait 
ning.  Brewing,  Distilling,  etc.  8.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogj. 
4.  Lectures  on  StructunU  and  Systematic  Geology.  6.  Drawing, — of  Appartr 
tus,  and  the  Machinery  and  Plans  for  Chemical,  Dyeing,  and  Print  works.  6. 
Physics  continued.  7.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature 
8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  maj 
be  substituted. 

XT.      COUBSX.IN  MIMING  ENOINXSBING. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  Analytic  Mechanics ;  Applied  Mechan* 
ics.  2.  Spherical  Astronomy  and  Higher  Creodesy.  8.  Field-practice  in  Engi' 
neering;  Construction  of  Roads  and  Railways;  Measurement  of  Earth-work 
and  Masonry.  4.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy ;  Use  of  the  Blow* 
pipe  ;  Assaying  in  the  Wet  and  Dry  Ways.  6.  Metallurgy. — Metallurgical  Pro- 
cesses, Constructions  and  Implements ;  Furnaces,  Crucibles,  Blowing  Machines, 
Fuel  and  Fluxes.  6.  Structural  and  Systematic  Greology ;  Successive  Forma* 
tions  with  their  leading  Fossils ;  Details  of  the  Geology  of  North  America.  7. 
Drawing. — Geological  Sections  and  Maps;  Coloring  of  Maps  and  Sections; 
Drawing  of  Furnaces,  Refineries,  and  Metallurgical  Apparatus.  8.  Physios 
continued.  9.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  10. 
Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be 
substituted. 

Y.      COURSE   IN  BUILDING,   AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Analytic  Mechanics;  Applied  Mechan- 
ics. 2.  Descriptive  Greometry  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry.  8.  Drawing  of 
Projects  in  Architectural  Design  and  Construction.  4.  Physics  continued.  6. 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  6.  Extended  study  of 
Fcench  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

YI.      COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Descriptive 
Geometry  :  Applications.  8.  Physics  continued. — Magnetism  ;  Electricity ; 
Meteorology.  4.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  6.  Structural  and  Systematic 
Geology.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  7.  Ex< 
tended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 8.  Drawing — subjects  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  aptitudet 
and  aims  of  the  student. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  2,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute 
for  either  of  the  remaining  4wo  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional 
Courses. 
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'  TOURTH  TEAR. 

I.      C0UR8X  IN  MXCHANICAL  KNOHrXXBINO. 

1.  Ck>ii8tniction  of  Machines  and  Study  of  Motors.  Galcnlation  of  the 
Strength  and  Proportions  of  the  Parts  of  a  Machine.  Hand  Machinery :  as 
Cianes,  Derricks,  Pumps,  Turn-tables,  etc.  The  Hydraulic  Motors;  Water- 
wbeels,  including  Turbines ;  Water-pressure  Engines.  Power  and  8trebgth  of 
Boilers.  Steam  Engines, — Stationary,  Locomotive,  Marine  ;  Air  and  Gas  En- 
nnes.  Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Machinery  in  Mills  for  Grinding,  for 
Textile  Manufactures,  etc.  2.  Lectures  on  Gombastion  and  Fuel;  and  on 
Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  8.  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  and  Geology 
of  the  Materials  used  in  Construction.  4.  Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  Ma- 
aonry.  Carpentry,  and  Machinery.  6.  Drawing  of  Machines,  Working  Plans, 
and  Projects  of  Machinery,  Mills,  etc.  6.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government.  7.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. 8.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany.  9.  Extended 
Mudy  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

II.      COURSE   IN  CIYIL  AMD  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Stmctnres  of  Wood ;  Framing  ;  Trusses,  Girders,  and  Arches.;  Roofs  and 
Bridges.  2.  Stmctnres  of  Stone;  Foundations;  Retaining  Walls;  Arches; 
Bridges.  8.  Structures  of  Iron ;  Foundations ;  Beams,  Girders,  and  Columns ; 
Boots  and  Bridges.  4.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Water ;  Distribution  of  Gas ; 
Drainage.     5.    Geology  and  Chemistry  of  the  Materials  used  in  Construction. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry.  7.  Field-practice. 
8.  Drawing  of  Plans,  Profiles,  Elevations,  Sections,  etc.  9.  Lectures  on  His- 
tory, Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government.  10.  Lectures  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  11.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bot- 
any. 12.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian 
may  be  substituted. 

III.      COURSE   IN   PRACTICAL  CHEMI8TRT. 

1.  Quantitative  Analysis  continued;  Organic  Analysis.  2.  Preparation  of 
Chemical  Products,  and  Special  Researches.  3.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and 
Fuel.  4.  Lectures  on  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  5.  Drawing  as 
in  Third  Tear.  6.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of 
Government.  7.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  8.  Instruction  in 
Zo51ogy,  Physiology  and  Botany.  9.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German, 
for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

IV.      COURSE  IN   MINING  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Construction  of  Machines.  2.  Structures  of  Wood,  Stone  and  Iron ; 
Trusses;  Arches,  Girders,  Roofs,  and  Bridges.  8.  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis.  4.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel.  6.  Lectures  on  Warming, 
Ventilating  and  Lighting.  6.  Geology  of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt, 
Plaster,  Silver,  Gold,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  North  American  localities. 

7.  Lectures  on  Mining — Prospecting,  Breaking  Ground,  Boring,  Blasting,  Tubing, 
Sinking  Shafts,  Driving  Tunnels,  Ventilating  and  Lighting.  The  different  Meth- 
ods of  working  Mines.  Mining  Machinery  and  Motors, — Engines,  Horses, 
Pumps,  Wagons,  Drums,  Ropes,  etc.,  for  conveying  and  raising  the  Material, — 
The  Dressing  and  Concentration  of  Minerals,— -Crushers,  Stamps,  Washers, 
Amalgamators,  etc.  Quarrying  and  open  Mining.  Details  of  Mining  in  this 
country ;  with  History  and  Statistics  of  Mining  generally.  8.  Drawing, — 
Geological  Maps  and  Sections ;  Coloring  of  Maps  and  Sections ;  Plans  and 
Sections  of  Mines,  Quarries,  and  other  open  Workings;  Mining  Machinery 
and  Implements ;  Plans  of  Ventilation.  9.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy,  and  the  Science  of  Government.  10.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. 11.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany.  12.  Extended 
■lady  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 
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y.    couRSB  nf  buildixi  and  ARCHirxcniRi. 

This  course  will  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  will  embrace  the  thoi 
ough  study  of  composition  and  design,  and  of  the  history  of  the  art  It  wi 
consist  chiefly  of  a  senes  of  projects  in  construction  and  demgn,  to  be  worke 
out  by  the  student.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  lectures  upon  the  theory  ant 
practice  of  the  art,  pertinent  to  the  subjects  in  hand. 

Although  the  regular  courses  of  the  three  earlier  years  of  the  school,  en 
bracing  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Drawing,  and  the  scientific  study  oJ 
construction  and  materials,  form  the  best  preparation  for  the  fourth  yew'. 
course  in  Building  and  Architecture,  yet  other  students  will  be  admitted  to  it  a 
special  pupils ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  practising  draughtsmen,  whose  opportunitie 
of  study  are  limited,  will  avail  themselves  of  those  here  offered^  It  will  be  th< 
object  of  the  course  to  furnish  the  instruction  and  discipline  that  cannot  be  ob 
tained  elsewhere,  rather  than  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  architectural  study 
Much  of  the  ordinary  detail  of  work  must  necessarily  be  left  for  students  U 
acquire  in  architects*  offices. 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  of  the  regular  students  in  this  depart 
ment : — 

1.  Study  of  Structures  of  Stone,  Wood  and  Iron ;  Trusses,  Arches,  Girders 
Roofs,  and  Bridges.  2.  Lectures  on  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  8 
Lectures  on  the  Geology  and  Chemistry  of  the  Materials  used  in  Constnictioii 
4  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government 
5.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  6.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Phyi 
iology,  and  Botany.  7.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  firs 
of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

TI.      COURSE  OF  SCIENCE   AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  Applications  of  the  Calculus.  2.  Outlines  of  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bot 
any.  8.  Geology  continued ;  including  Paheontology.  4.  Quantitative  Chem 
ical  Analysis ;  Organic  Chemistry.  6.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel ;  oi 
Warming,  Ventilation  ana  Lighting.  6.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso 
phy.  7.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Govern 
ment.  8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italiai 
may  be  substituted.    9.  Drawing  as  in  Third  Tear. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  3,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute  foi 
either  of  the  remaining  two  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional  Couraes 

MILITART  TACTICS. 

The  regular  students  of  the  School  will  be  taught  the  use  of  small-arms,  anc 
the  simpler  parts  of  tactics ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will  be  organized  into  on< 
or  more  companies,  to  meet  on  staced  days  for  military  uistruction  and  exercise 

METHODS  AND  APPARATUS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Leeturet  and  Familicar  Expositions.  As  a  general  rule,  each  lecture  wil 
be  preceded  by  an  examination  on  the  previous  one,  in  which  the  teacher  wil 
have  an  opportunity  of  re-enforcing  the  Instruction  already  given,  as  well  as  of 
testing  the  progress  of  individual  students.  Text-books  will  be  used  in  connec 
tion  with  the  lectures. 

2.  Written  Examinations,  Beside  the  daily  oral  examinations  already  re 
ferred  to  as  accompanying  the  lectures,  written  examinations  will  be  held  ai 
stated  periods,  at  which  each  class  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  appointee 
for  study  during  the  mterval  just  elapsed. 

8.  Laboratory  Work  in  Chemical  Analysis^  Metallurgy  and  Industrial  Chem 
istry.  In  the  chemical  laboratories,  provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  anc 
comprehensive  study  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  embracing  organi< 
as  well  as  inoiganie  substances,  and  for  special  instruction  in  whatever  relate* 
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to  practical  mineralogy,  the  chemical  yaluation  of  ores,  and  the  various  opera- 
tions for  the  separation  and  refining  of  metals.  In  these  laboratories,  students 
of  industrial  chemistry  will  also  haye  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
limiliar  with  the  materials,  implements,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
chemical  arts  and  manufiM^tures.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  the  educational  effect 
of  laboratory  practice,  in  the  belief  that  such  practice  trains  the  senses  to  ob- 
serre  with  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  proof  of 
aetnal  experiment. 

4.  A  Laboratory  for  Physical  Manipulations^  in  which  the  student  may  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  variety  of  Mechanical  and  Physical  processes  and  experiments,  will 
be  established  at  an  early  day. 

5.  Designing  and  Drawing  of  Machines  and  Works  of  Engineering  and  Ar- 
(hitechare. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  Oeodesy,  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy. 

7.  Excursions  for  the  Inspection  and  Study  of  MaehineSj  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture, Buildings,  Works  of  Engineering,  Geological  Sections,  Quarries,  and 
Mines.  In  aid  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  School,  and  as  a  means  of  initia- 
ting the  students  into  the  actual  details  of  the  professions  for  which  they  are 
preparing,  they  will  be  required  from  time  to  time,  in  the  progress  of  the 
course,  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  their  teachers,  to  make  visits  of  inspection 
to  machine-shops,  engines,  mills,  furnaces,  and  chemical  works,  and  to  im- 
portant buildings  and  engineering  constructions  which  are  within  convenient 
reach. 

With  a  like  view,  and  under  the  same  direction,  they  will  be  expected  to 
ipeod  such  parts  of  vacations  as  may  be  assigned,  in  excursions  for  observa- 
tioQ  and  practice. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  BEOULAB  COUBSS. 
Near  the  close  of  the  months  of  January  and  May,  general  examinations  wiU 
be  held, — that  of  January  embracing  the  subjects  studied  during  the  first  half- 
7^,  that  of  May  covering  the  studies  of  the  whole  year.  Each  examination 
on  a  distinct  subject  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  the  marks  of  each 
Btadent  will  be  reported  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  These  returns  are  intended  to 
eiuble  the  parent  or  guardian  to  judge  of  his  son's  or  ward's  proficiency  in  each 
department  of  instruction.  No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  annual  examina- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  following  year  without 
P*>8iDg  a  new  examination. 

ORADUATION  EXAMINATIONS. 
^6  examination  for  degrees  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  and  will  be 
P^y  oral  and  partly  in  writing.    In  both,  the  questions  will  range  over  the 
CDtire  series  of  studies  on  which  the  student  is  required  to  be  prepared. 

As  part  of  these  examinations,  the  candidates  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  drawings  and  projects  prepared  by  them  for  the  occasion,  and  to  perform 
^h  laboratory  manipulations  and  exercises  as  the  Faculty  may  assign. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theses  of  the  candidates  will  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion; and}  where  expedient,  their  authors  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  or 
defend  them. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  OKBTIFICATES. 

JkB  the  diplonm  or  oertaficate  is  intended  to  be,  not  oulj  a  reward  to  the  sto- 
dent  fbr  his  difigenee  and  attainments,  bat  an  anaranoe  to  the  public  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  particular  department  of  science  to  which  it  relates, 
it  will  be  conferred  on  such  students  only  as  give  proof  by  their  examinations 
and  other  exercises  that  they  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications ;  but  all 
persons  who  fulfill  this  requirement  shall  be  entitled  to  the  testimonials  of  the 
Institute  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  have  spent  in  the 
School. 

The  degrees  or  diplomas  corresponding  to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  School, 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  Dkobei  IV  Mbchanical  Enoinekrino. 

2         "        **        Civil  and  Topographical  Enoikkerino. 

8.        "        "        Practical  Chemistry. 

4.  '*        *'        Gcoloot  and  Mining  Enoinxsrino. 

5.  "        "        boildino  and  architecture. 

6.  "        "        Science  and  Literature. 

To  be  entitled  to  either  of  these  degrees,  the  student  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  the  whole  course  of  studies  and  exercises  prescribed  in  his  de- 
partment, including  the  elementary  and  general,  no  less  than  the  advanced  and 
special  subjects.  He  must,  moreover,  prepare  a  dissertation  on  some  subject 
included  in  the  course  of  study,  or  submit  an  original  report  upon  some  machine 
or  work  of  engineering,  or  some  mine  or  mineral  survey  or  scientific  inve8tiga> 
tion,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Faculty.  He  will  be  required,  also,  to 
have  sufficient  familiarity  with  French  and  German  to  be  able  to  read  witlioat 
difficulty  works  in  these  languages,  relating  to  science  and  the  arts. 

Besides  the  degrees  and  diplomas  covering  the  complete  courses  of  study 
above  referred  to,  there  will  be  given  certificates  of  attainment  in  special  sub- 
jects to  such  students  as  on  examination  are  found  to  have  attained  the  required 
proficiency  in  them. 

II.      AFTERNOON  AND   EVENING  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who 
desire  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  a  systematic  way  by  the  aid  of  afternoon 
or  evening  lessons  and  lectures.  It  embraces  a  number  of  distinct  courses, 
more  or  less  varied  from  year  to  year  by  the  omission  or  interchange  of  partic- 
ular subjects,  but  including  in  their  entire  scope  instruction  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history,  English  and  other  modern  kn- 
guages  and  literature,  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  architecture  and 
engineering. 

Except  in  the  case  of  courses  in  which  provision  may  be  made  for  gratuitous 
instruction,  a  fee  will  be  required,  payable  in  advance. 

LOWKLL  LBCTUBJBS. 

As  auxiliary  to  this  Department,  the  Trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  has 
established,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  courses  of 
instruction  to  be  open  to  students  of  either  sex,  free  of  charge. 

During  the  year  1866-6,  six  courses  of  instruction  were  ^ven,  as  follows : 
1.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Runkle. 
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2.  ^hteen  Lectures  on  Descriptiye  Geometrj,  by  Prof.  Watson. 

5.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Chcanistry  of  the  Non  metallic  Elements,  by  Pjrof. 

Storer. 
4.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Metals,  by  Prof.  Eliot. 

6.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  English  Language  and  its  Literature,  by  FroC 

Atkinson.  « 

«.  Eighteen  French  Readings,  by  Pro!  BAdier. 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  for  the  year  1866-7,  were: 

1.  A  course  of  thirty  practical  lessons  in  Chemical  Manipulation,  by  Professors 
Storer  and  Eliot,  beginning  Nov.  17. 

2.'  Eighteen  lessons  in  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Runkle,  beginning  Not.  19. 

8.  Eighteen  lessons  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  Osborne, 
beginning  Jan.  22,  1867. 

4.  Eighteen  lessons  in  French,  by  Prof.  B6cher,  beginning  Nov.  19. 

6.  Ten  lessons  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Composition,  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  be- 
ginning Jan.  23,  1867. 

6.  Ten  lessons  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  begin- 
ing  Feb.  27,  1867. 

The  courses  for  ]  867-8  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  course  of  eighteen  lessons  in  Creometry  and  Trigonometry,  by  Prof.  Os- 

borne, on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  7i  P.  M.,  beginning  November  12. 

2.  A  course  of  eighteen  lessons  in  the  Calculus,  by  Prof.  Runkle,  on  Tuesdays 

and  Fridays,  at  7^  P.  M.,  beginning  Jan.  17,  1868. 

8.  An  elementary  course  of  eighteen  lessons  in  Crerman,  by  Instructor  Erauss, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  7i  P.  M.,  beginning  Nov.  13. 

4.  Two  courses  in  Chemical  Manipulation,  by  Prof.  Storer,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  first  beginning  on  a  day  to  be  an- 
nounced on  the  cards  of  successful  applicants.  The  nctond  will  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first,  with  a  new  class,  and  will  begin  alter  the  close  of  the 
first 

6.  A  course  of  ten  lessons  in  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institute,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  a  7^  P.  M.,  beginning 
Jan.  14,  1868. 

6.  A  course  of  ten  lessons  on  Language  and  General  Grammar,  by  Prof.  Atkin- 
son, on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  7i  P.  M.,  beginning  Feb.  18,  1868. 

n.    SOCIETT  OF  ARTS. 

The  Society  of  Arts  meets  twice  every  month  for  the  examination  of  new 
mechanical  inventions,  products,  and  processes,  and  for  written  and  oral  com- 
nimications  and  discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  various  departments  of 
mdttstry,  the  progress  of  discovery  in  each,  and  the  beurings  of  science  as 
laiociated  with  their  advancement. 


HASSACHUSEnS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AMHEB8T9  HAMPDEK  COUNTY. 


HI8TORT. 

Tbi  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was  incorporated  hi  1866,  hut  its 
original  incorporators  failing  to  secure  by  priyate  subscription  or  State  appro- 
PriftUoQ  the  means  to  begin  operations,  the  charter  was  transferred  in  1860  to 
<eTenl  enterprising  citizens  of  Springfield,  who  after  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  determined  to  raise  $75,000 
to  open  the  institution  in  that  city.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  the 
canrass  for  subscriptions,  and  all  efforts  to  establish  the  school,  until  1868,  when 
^e  Legislature,  having  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  National  land-grant  of 
1862,  determined  after  much  discussion,  to  divide  the  bounty  of  the  goyem- 
ment  between  two  independent  institutions,  one  of  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  special  education  of  young  men  in  scientific  agriculture  and  hortioul- 
ture ;  and  the  other,  (the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology,  at  Boston,) 
to  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  accordingly  established  April 
29, 1863 — the  location,  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study,  were  left 
vith  the  trustees,  (consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  and  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  President  of  the  College,)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

To  the  College  thus  established,  was  given  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  land-scrip  received  from  the  National  government,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Farm,  and  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  fund  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  nine-tenths,  as  an  endowment,  on  condition  that  the  further  sum  of 
•eTenty-five  thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  valid  subscription  or  other- 
^,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

The  town  of  Amherst  having  pledged  the  sum,  $76,000,  for  such  boildfaigs 
u  were  necessary  to  put  the  College  into  operation,  and  an  eligible  site,  and 
^  of  888  acres  having  been  secured  in  that  town,  at  a  cost  of  $41,000,  the 
iostitation  was  permanently  located  there  in  1864,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  commenced.  After  many  nn- 
tottrd  hindrances  and  partud  organizations,  the  buildings  were  in  such  state 
that  the  College  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  October,  1867, 
tnder  the  presidency  of  CoL  William  S.  CUrk. 

TRUSTEES. 

Mmberi  €x-€ffi^9, — ffis  Excellency  Alexakdeb  H.  Bullock  ;  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
fetary  of  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Willl4M  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College. 

liemberi  elected  by  the  Legislature, — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Norfolk 
Goonty ;  Charles  G.  Davis,  of  Plymouth  County ;  Nathan  Durfbb,  of  Bristol 
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Coootj ;  Ho»T  Colt,  of  Beriulure  Comitj ;  Chablis  C.  Skwall,  of  NorfoUc^ 
Cooot J ;  Paou  Latbbop,  of  Hampshire  County ;  Phikias  Stedmah,  of  Hamp* 
den  Coontj ;  Aixcsc  W.  Dodoi,'  of  Essex  County ;  Gioeoi  Masstos,  of  Barns- 
table County;    William  B.  WASHBuma,  of  Franklin    County;    Georgi    L. 
Wmnso,  of  Dukes  County ;  D.  Waldo  Lixoour,  of  Worcester  County ;  Hxhbt 
F.  BuAM,  of  Hampshire  County ; ,  of  Middlesex  County. 

BOABD  OF  0TKB8EEB8. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

FACULTT. 

Willlam  S.  Clabk,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticul- 
ture, and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  Lsn  Stockbeidgk,  Farm  Superintend- 
ent, and  Instructor  in  Agriculture ;  Ebknkzu  S.  Smell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics ;  Hehrt  H.  Goodell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Military  Tactics. 

00UB8S  or  INSTRUCTION. 
FRESHMAN  TEAR. 

Flrtt  Term, — ^Algebra ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Chemical  Phyacs. 
Second  Term. — Geometry ;  French ;  Chemistry. 
Third  Term, — Geometry ;  French ;  Botany. 

Lectures  upon  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Agriculture ;  and  Exerdses 
in  Orthography,  Elocution,  and  EnglijBh  Composition,  during  the  year. 


80PH0M0RE 

Fir$t  Term^ — German  ;  Agriculture ;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Book- 
keeping. 

Second  Term. — German ;  Trigonometry ;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Third  Term. — Mensuration;  Surveying;  Analytical  Chemistry;  2k>dlogy; 
Drawing. 

Lectures  upon  Comparative  Anatomy,  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  Market  Gardening ;  and  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  and 
Declamation,  during  the  year. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Flnt  Term. — Physics ;  French  or  German ;  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Physics;    Rhetoric;    Horticulture. 

Tliird  Term. — Astronomy  ;  Systematic  Botany ;  History  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  upon  Physics,  Mineralogy,  the  Cultiyation  of  the  Vine  and  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  and  Useful  and  Injurious  Insects ;  and  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position, and  Debate,  during  the  year. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Fir$t  Term. — Intellectual  Philosophy ;  History ;  Physical  Geography. 
Second  Term. — Moral  Philosophy ;  Political  Geography ;  the  Civil  Polity  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

Third  Term. — Geology ;  Engineering ;  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  upon  Stock  Farming,  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  Geology, 
and  English  Literature;  and  Exercises  in  Original  Declamation,  and  Debate, 
during  the  year. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  Military  Tactics,  and  the  various  operations  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  through  the  course. 

buildings. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  for  1867,  give  the  following  account  of  the 
buildings  already  erected : 
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It  has  been  the  design  of  the  Trustees  thus  far  to  expend  the  fund  of  $76,000, 

pledged  by  the  town  of  Amherst  for  such  buildings  as  were  necessary  to  put 

tbe  College  into  operation,  and  try  upon  a  moderate  scale  the  experiment  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  of  combiuing  in  an  educational  course, 
theory  and  practice, — scientific  culture  and  manual  labor.  With  this  object  in 
TJew  they  have  erected  a  Dormitory  looxfi*^  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  with  a 
basement  for  fuel  This  edifice,  besides  rooms  for  one  professor  and  forty-six 
students,  contains  two  recitation  rooms,  a  reading  room  and  library,  and  two 
large  rooms  occupied  by  the  State  cabinet  of  specimens  illustrating  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  Massachusetts.  This  edifice,  with  fixtures  for  the 
public  rooms,  stoves,  well,  grading  and  out-buildings,  cost  $36,280. 

The  Boarding-house  furnishes  accommodations  for  a  family,  and  has  a  dining- 
room  50X1^  feet,  where  the  students  are  provided  with  satisfactory  board,  at 
|3  per  week.  The  cost  of  this  building,  including  furniture,  grading,  and  sup- 
plying with  water,  was  $8,180. 

The  Chemical  Library  is  67x46  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent rooms  for  lectures,  practical  chemistry,  and  apparatus.  The  building, 
including  bell  and  grading,  has  cost  about  $10,360.  It  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
Tided  with  apparatus  or  furniture,  and  is  used  at  present  as  a  gymnasium. 

The  Botanic  Museum  is  a  two-story  structure,  45X31  feet,  with  a  deep  cellar 
for  storing  plants,  flower-pots,  sand,  and  other  material  for  winter  use  in  the 
glass  houses  adjoining.  The  lower  floor  contains  the  president's  office  and  lec- 
ture room,  and  the  upper  floor  will  be  provided  with  cases  for  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  models,  specimens  of  seeds,  woods,  and  interesting  vegetable  products. 
The  cost  of  this  building,  including  furniture  and  grading,  will  be  $6,180. 

The  Durfee  Plant  houses  are  an  elegant  group  of  glass  buildings  with  curvi- 
linear roofs,  covering  6,000  square  feet  of  surface,  and  heated  by  hot  water.  It 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  which  are 
entirely  uuder  the  control  of  the  superintendent.  They  are  named  the  dry 
stove,  for  succulent  plants ;  the  moist  stove,  for  true  tropical  species ;  the  palm- 
house,  for  larger  species  of  tender  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  camellia  house,  for 
such  as  require  comparatively  little  heat ;  and  the  victoria  house,  for  aquatic 
and  air  plants.  Besides  these  there  are  two  propagating  pits,  each  50  X 1 2  feet, 
one  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  hot-water  tank  for  heating  the  sand  beds,  while 
In  the  other  they  are  warmed  by  the  circulation  of  water  from  the  boilers  in  iron 
pipes.  An  abundant  supply  of  soft  water  is  procured  from  a  reservoir  on  the 
hill  north  of  the  building,  which  is  heated  and  aerated  in  a  tank  over  the  pot- 
ting room  and  boilers.  From  the  tank  it  is  conducted  in  iron  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  flows  with  sufficient  force  to  feed  a  fountain  in  the  victoria 
hoa<%e,  and  shower  all  the  plants  as  required.  The  plan  and  specifications, 
grading  and  foundations  for  this  building,  cost  about  $2,000,  and  the  structure 
itself,  with  heating  apparatus  and  water,  about  $10,000  more,  which  was  gener- 
ously paid  by  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River.  When  completed  it  will  cover 
more  than  10,000  square  feet,  and  be  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  conveniently 
arranged,  and  delightfully  located  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
value  of  such  an  establishment  for  experiments  in  hybridizing,  propagating,  and 
calUvating  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  as  well  as  in  teaching  horticulture  and 
systematic  botany,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  By  the  wise  liberality  of 
Messrs.  L.  M.  and  H.  F.  Hills,  of  Amherst,  the  College  has  been  provided  with 
a  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
such  seeds,  plants  and  books  as  may  be  needed  in  this  department 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  model  barn  have  been  procured,  and  the  sum 
of  $7,<X)0  appropriated  for  its  construction.  The  stone  and  much  of  the  lum- 
ber will  be  taken  from  the  lands  of  the  College  and  hauled  to  the  location 
selected,  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  farm,  about  forty  rods  south  of  the  dormi- 
tory, the  present  winter.  The  barn  is  intended  to  stand  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  ridge,  and  to  be  100X50  feet,  with  posts  28  feet  high.  The  upper,  or 
threshing  floor,  is  to  be  ten  feet  above  the  sills,  and  entered  by  a  bridge  from  a 
wall  fourteen  feet  east  of  the  building.  The  lower  story  contains  stables,  root- 
room,  granary,  and  feeding  floor,  with  bay  for  hay,  which  is  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  upper  floor.  In  the  eti'ond  story  is  the  tool-room  and  corn-house,  and 
underneath  the  whole  of  the  main  building  a  cellar  for  manure.     The  bam 
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Stands  east  and  west,  with  an  ell  on  the  west  end,  extending  south  from  the 
building  100  feet,  for  a  shelter  to  the  stock  and  for  storage.  On  the  east  end 
of  the  bam  is  another  ell,  30X20  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  horse^ 
stable  and  carriage-room  above,  and  piggery  below.  The  entire  structure  wUl 
hold  about  176  tons  of  hay.  Ajiother  bam  of  equal  capacity  will  ultimately  be 
necessary  upon  the  north  side  of  the  farm. 

With  its  present  buildings,  (which  will  cost  ;$75,000,  besides  $10,000  given 
by  Dr.  Durfee,  who  has  also  given  $10,000  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Plant-house,)  the  College  will  be  able  to  edusate  about  fifty  young  men,  and 
with  another  dormitory  building,  with  public  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  another 
boarding-house,  and  two  houses  for  professors,  another  class  of  sixty  could  be 
accommodated.    This  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $50,000. 

8TUDCNT  LLBOtL 

In  most  seasons  of  the  year,  students  are  required  to  labor,  without  pay,  for 
two  hours  a  day,  and  those  who  wish  it  are  paid  for  additional  work  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour,  and  in  special  kinds  of  work  at  higher 
rates. 


The  Trustees  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $60,000 
to  furnish  additional  buildings  for  said  institution,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Fint. — Massachusetts  has  accepted  from  Congress  a  gift  of  262,000  acres  of 
land,  and  from  the  town  of  Amherst  and  from  individuals,  the  sum  of  $95,000, 
and  has  appropriated  from  the  treasury  $20,000,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  agriculture,  and  has  pledged  herself  to  maintain  forever 
an  Agricultural  College. 

Secimd.  After  five  years  of  preparation,  the  College  has  been  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  and  is  filled  with  students,  while  numerous  applications  are 
being  received  for  admission  to  the  next  class. 

TJiird. — The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  accommodate  four  classes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  organization 
adopted ;  but  the  first  class  occupies  all  the  rooms  of  the  college.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  either  a  further  development  of  the  institution  must  be  stopped, 
and  the  number  of  students  be  limited  to  fifty,  and  the  number  of  classes  to 
one,  or  additional  buildings  must  be  completed  before  September  next. 

Fourth. — This  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  that  she 
may  have  an  Agricultural  College  worthy  of  her  fame  in  educational  matters, 
but  it  is  the  only  true  economy.  The  sum  of  $275,000  has  been  invested  in 
the  institution,  the  interest  of  which  at  six  per  cent,  is  $16,500.  If  this  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  fifty  students,  they  receive  $330  as  the  actual  cost  of 
their  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  is  two  hundred, 
as  it  should  be  for  the  successful  working  of  the  plan  adopted,  they  receive  an- 
nually $87.50  each  from  the  income  of  the  investment. 

Fifth, — The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and 
officers,  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  endowing  the  college,  since  it  increases  the 
number  of  laborers  on  the  farm  and  the  amount  of  income  received  as  tuition. 

Sixth. — ^The  number  of  students  in  the  four  classes  should  not  be  less  than 
two  hundred,  in  order  to  give  the  college  a  good  standing  among  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  to  enable  the  trustees  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent faculty. 

Seventh. — The  college  deserves  favorable  consideration  because  it  is  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  offers  to  the  young 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  an  excellent  scientific  business  and  professional 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Eighth. — ^It  is  believed,  if  the  State  will  now  show  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  a  determination  to  render  the  college  worthy  the  honored  name 
it  bears,  that  wealthy  individuals  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  its  funds  as  has 
been  so  often  and  so  generously  done  for  the  other  colleges  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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PBELIMINABT   BISTORT. 

The  largest  apportionment  of  the  natioual  grant  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Empire  State — nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  in  scrip.  The  offer  was 
accepted  promptly  by  the  legislature,  and  at  first  the  proceeds  were  voted  (in 
I8d3f)  to  the  endowment,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  **PeopIe*s  College"  at 
Havana,  an  institution  which  had  been  struggling  for  several  years  to  maintain 
its  precarious  existence.  Before  recording  the  final  disposition  of  this  munifi- 
cent grant,  it  is  proper  to  note  several  prior  stages  in  the  history  of  scientific 
industrial  education  in  this  great  State. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  labors  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1819,  in  pro- 
curing legislative  aid  *^  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agriculture  " 
by  forming  County  Societies,  and  a  State  Board — in  securing  at  his  own  expense, 
in  1820,  accurate  and  minute  geological  and  agricultural  surveys,  and  extensive 
analyses  of  various  soils  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer — and  in 
1822-23,  the  more  extensive  geological  exploration  of  the  strata  and  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton — in  employing,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  the  same  Professor  with  competent  assistants,  and  sufficient  appa- 
ratus and  specimens,  to  lecture,  with  experiments  /ind  illustrations,  on  chemis- 
try, natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and 
towns  on  or  near  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal—  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in  estab- 
lishing, in  the  fall  of  1824,  an  institution  in  Troy  '*to  give  instruction  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,"  and  particularly  **  to 
qualify  teachers  for  instructing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures," — these  labors  and  the 
results  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The  opening  of 
the  Scientific  School  in  Troy,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1824,  (incorporated  as 
the  Rensselaer  Institute  in  1826,)  with  buildings  and  professors  furnished  at 
his  cost  for  fourteen  years,  entitle  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  this  country.  From  this  Institute, 
for  thirty  years,  proceeded  more  State  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  engi- 
neers on  public  works,  practical  chemists,  naturalists,  and  scientific  professors, 
than  from  all  the  Colleges  in  the  Union  in  the  same  period. 

To  the  practical  agriculturists  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  country  in- 
debted for  the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  a  school  of  Agriculture.  As  early  as 
1887,  the  efforts  of  Jesse  Buel,  through  the  Cultivator,  seconded  by  Dr.  Beek- 
man  and  others,  funds  were  subscribed,  a  site  selected  near  Albany,  and  a 
plan  of  organization  formed  for  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  edu. 
cation.  But  the  project  failed  for  the  time,  to  be  revived  by  Dr.  Beekman  in 
1844,  and  almost  realized  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Delafield.    But  his 
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death  in  1854  again  postponed  the  consummation.  In  1856,  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  particularly  of 
CoL  B.  P.  Johnson,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  LegialatarB 
towards  a  College  of  Agriculture,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  shoald  be  raised 
by  private  subscription.  This  sum  and  more  was  soon  raised,  and  a  tract  of 
400  acres  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  in  full  view  of  Seneca  lake,  was  selected  aa  a  site 
of  the  institution.  The  funds  were  all  exhausted  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
and  although  instruction  was  actually  given  to  a  few  students  for  a  few^monthi 
iu  1860,  the  College  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated,  before  the 
single  instructor  on  duty  resigned  and  entered  one  of  the  first  regiments  which 
New  York  sent  to  the  national  army  in  1861. 

In  the  mean  time  the  project  of  a  "  People^s  College  ^  at  Havana,  had  been 
started,  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  industrial  edncation  through- 
out the  State,  and  with  the  assurances  of  large  endowments  from  a  single  indi- 
yidual,  of  lands,  workshops,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  suitable  for  a  great 
industrial  University,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1868,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  appropriated  the  National  land-scrip  assigned  to  this  State  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1862,  to  this  projected  College. 

TBI   CORNELL  ENDOWMENT. 

As  these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  the  legislature  were  led,  (in  March 
1865,)  by  a  generous  donation  from  a  citizen  of  Ithaca,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  to 
devote  the  national  grant,  in  connection  with  this  private  gift,  to  the  endow* 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  **  Cornell  University" 
and  to  be  established  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  One  of  the  principal  speeches  io 
the  Senate,  having  reference  to  this  action,  was  made  by  Andrew  D.  White, 
then  Senator  from  Onondaga,  and  now  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  his  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Cornell  has  made 
the  additional  gift  of  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  buildings,  as  i 
farm  to  be  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Department ;  the  Jcwett  collection  in 
Geology  and  Palssontology,  which  had  cost  him  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  othei 
gifls  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  this,  he  has  expended  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  pur 
chasing  the  land  scrip  and  locating  the  lands  for  the  University,  and  previous  U 
all  these  gifts,  he  had  erected  iu  the  village  of  Ithaca,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  on< 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  free  public  library  with  large  halls,  and  with  lectun 
rooms  which  will  be  exceedingly  useful  as  affording  supplementary  acconunoda 
tions  for  the  lectures  and  public  exercises  of  the  University. 

The  trustees  are  hopeful  that  under  the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Cornell 
the  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  will  reach  a  very  large  amount  (Est! 
mated  by  persons  who  know  the  value  of  the  timbered  land  already  located,  oi 
the  scrip  already  issued,  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000.) 

A  letter  from  Hon.  T.  Hillhouse,  State  Comptroller,  June  19,  1867,  to  hi 
Excellency  Governor  Fenton,  reports  that, — 

**Thi8  State  has  received  from  the  General  Government,  6187  pieces  of  scrip 
of  160  acres  each,  and  representing  989,920  acres,  of  this  2900  pieces,  repre 
senting  464,000  acres  have  been  sold  as  follows :  425  pieces  at  85  cts.  per  acre 
50  pieces  at  83  cts. ;  and  625  pieces  at  50  cts.  There  has  also  been  sold  U 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  1800  pieces  at  80  cts.  per  acre,  and  the  prospective  ne 
profits  on  the  sale  and  location,  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.'' 
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1^  act  of  incorporation  designated  several  persons  to  act  as  the  Trustees  of 
tile  Uniyersity  and  they  had  power  to  add  to  their  number,  so  that  there  should 
be  fleventeen  trustees  in  addition  to  those  who  were  ex-officio. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  1867,  are  as  follows: 

His  Excellency,  Reuben  E.  Femton,  Governor;  His  Honor  Stiwast  L. 
Woodford,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Hon.  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  Speaker ;  (}en.  Mak- 
8IIA  R.  Patrick,  President  State  Agricultural  Society ;  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rick, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Ezra  Cornell,  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Trustees ;  Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  the  University  ;  Francis  M.  Finch, 
librarian  Cornell  Public  Library  ;  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Ithaca ;  Horace  Gree- 
ley, New  York ;  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  New  York;  Erastus  Brooks,  New  York ; 
William  Kellt,  Rhinebeck ;  Gen.  J.  Meredith  Read,  Albany ;  Georgjb  H. 
AvDREws,  Springfield,  Otsego  Co. ;  Abran  B.  Weaver,  Deerfield,  Oneida  Co. ; 
Charles  J.  Folger,  Geneva ;  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Aurora ;  John  M.  Parker, 
Owego ;  Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester ;  Josiah  B.  Williams,  Ithaca  ;  George  W. 
Schuyler,  Ithaca,  Treasurer  of  the  University ;  Willlam  Andrus,  Ithaca ; 
John  McGraw,  Ithaca. 

The  trustees  having  been  called  together,  appointed  a  committee  on  organi- 
ntion,  of  which  Andrew  D.  White  was  chairman,  who  presented  their  report, 
October  11,  1866.  (Albany,  8vo.  48  pp.)  In  this  elaborate  paper  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  University  is  carefully  indicated,  and  the  views  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors,  the  course  of  study, 
the  government  of  the  students,  manual  labor,  and  many  other  important  topics 
are  fully  expounded.  Since  it  was  printed,  the  first  general  announcement  of 
the  trustees  has  been  given  to  the  public.  The  instruction  is  to  commence  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  1868. 

COURSES  OP   study. 

At  the  outset,  there  will  be  two  divisions  in  the  University,  the  first  providing 
instruction  in  special  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  second  providing  what  are 
called  general  courses,  preparatory  to  various  professional  or  special  courses, 
hi  the  first  division,  there  are  to  be  seven  departments,  viz.  Agriculture, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology,  History,  Social  and  Political  Science.  In  the  second  divis- 
ion there  will  be  eight  courses  of  study,  which  are  thus  defined. 

1.  Ursi  Otnerai  Course^  cr  ^^  Modem  Coursed 

This  will  extend  through  four  years.  To  Modem  Languages,  which  have 
become  so  indispensable  in  a  good  education,  will  be  mainly  assigned  the  place 
and  labor  usually  given  to  Ancient  Languages.  The  course  will  be  suited  to 
the  needs  of  students,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  allowance  of  options  between 
stodes  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
lately  adopted  at  Harvard  University. 

2.  **  Modem  Course  Abridged^ 
This  course  will  extend  through  three  years.  This,  as  well  as  the  abridged 
courses  which  follow,  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
have  not  time  for  a  full  general  course.  It  will  give  the  main  studies  of  the 
extended  course,  the  subordinate  studies  being  omitted  so  as  to  decrease  the 
lime  one  year. 
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8.  Second  OenenU  Courte^  or  "  Combined  Couree,^ 

This  coarse  will  extend  throagh  four  yean.  In  this  the  languages  sto^ 
will  be  Latin  and  German,  the  remainder  of  the  coarse  being  essentially  tl 
same  as  the  '*  General  Coarse.**  To  those  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  stn^ 
of  Modem  Languages  this  coarse  will  be  valaable,  as  combining  the  most  ^iwf 
parts,  practically,  of  the  courses  usually  pursued  in  Colleges,  with  a  bivadi 
course ;  giving  the  two  sides  of  all  the  great  Modern  Languages  and  UteratiDCi 
including  our  own,  and  aiding  the  scientific  student  greatly  in  the  litentn 
and  nomenclature  of  science. 

4.  "  Combined  Couree,  Abridged,^ 
This  will  extend  through  three  years.    Its  name  explains  its  character. 

5.  Third  GenercU  Course,  or  "  Claeeieal  Course.^ 

This  will  be  mainly  like  the  '*  ilrst  General  Course,**  with  the  option  o 
Ancient  Languages  for  Modern. 

6.  ''Scientifie  Courte."^ 

This  will  extend  throagh  three  years,  affording  a  general  scientific  prepan 
tion  for  either  of  the  first  four  departments  in  the  "First  Division,**  as  "*«»* 
above.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  department  fully  up  to  tk 
needs  of  the  times,  both  by  the  course  adopted  and  by  the  professors  elected  i 
maintain  it. 

7.  "  Scientijie  Course  Abridged"" 

This  will  extend  through  two  years.    Its  name  explains  its  character. 

8.  ''Optional  Course:" 

In  this  course  the  student,  on  consultation  with  friends  and  the  approprial 
instructors,  selects  any  three  studies  for  which  he  may  be  fitted,  from  the  who! 
range  of  studies  pursued  in  the  entire  University,  follows  them  up  to  snch  poii 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  receives,  from  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Univei 
sity,  at  the  completion  of  his  work,  a  certificate,  showing  the  extent  of  th 
course  he  has  token. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  both  general  and  special 

Gkneral  Requirements. — AU  candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  o 
course  must  present  satisfactory  evidences  of  good  moral  character. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  special  departments  in  the  **  Fin 
Division  **  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  candidates  for  admissio: 
to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  '*  Second  Division""  must  be  at  least  fifteen  yeai 
of  age. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  previous  studie 
of  the  course  which  they  purpose  to  enter,  and  if  they  come  from  anothe 
College  or  University  will  present  certificates  of  honorable  dismission. 

Entering  the  University  will  be  con^dered  a  pledge  to  obey  its  rules  an* 
regulations. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  or  course  must  have  received  i 
good  common  English  education,  and  be  morally,  mentally  and  physically  qua! 
ified  to  pursue  to  advantage  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  giv 
their  attention. 

Special  Requiremekts. — 1.  In  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  ani 
Architecture,  Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,  and  Mining  and  Practica 
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Geology.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  candidates  will  be  examined 
k  the  whole  of  Elementary  and  Plane  Geometry. 

i.  For  the  '*  Combined  Course "  in  the  Second  Division,  in  which  Latin  is 

tiken  as  an  optional  study  in  place  of  one  of  the  Modem  Languages,  in  addi- 

tioD  to  the  genera]  requirements  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  CsBsar^s 

Gommentaries,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  six  books  of  the  ^neid  and  forty-five 

exercises  in  Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  or  in  a  course  equivalent  to  this. 

3.  For  the  "  Third  General  Course,"  or  **  Classical  Course,"  an  examination 
will  be  made  similar  to  that  for  entering  the  first  year  at  the  existing  Colleges 
of  a  good  grade. 

TUITION. 

By  the  charter,  free  tuition  is  to  be  given  to  one  student  from  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  who  are  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  the  public  schools  and  academies, 
other  students  will  pay  thirty  dollars  for  the  year.  Booms  for  200  students 
will  be  provided  at  moderate  charges  in  and  near  the  college  buildings ;  and 
board  must  be  obtained  in  private  families  or  in  clubs. 

FACULTY. 

A  resident  Faculty  will  be  in  readiness  which,  it  is  believed,  will  command 
the  confidence  of  all  friends  of  advanced  and  extended  education.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  intended  to  secure,  as  non-resident  professors,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen especially  distinguished  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  their  several 
departments.  Several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  science,  litera- 
tore  and  the  practical  arts,  have  already  signified  their  willingness  to  accept 
SQch  positions,  and  it  is  intended  to  announce  the  names  of  the  Faculty,  resident 
iDd  non-resident,  through  the  public  prints  early  in  the  summer  of  1868. 

BUILDINGS. 

One  large  stone  building,  165  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  in  height,  has  already 
^n  erected ;  another  of  the  same  size  is  in  progress.  In  these,  besides  dor- 
nutories,  are  library,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  over  thirty  in  number,  and 
^  various  sizes. 

LABORATORIES. 

There  will  be  two  laboratories  well  equipped,  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
^feasor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  other  under  the  Professor  of 
^neral  Chemistry 

COLLRCTIONS. 

The  University  already  possesses  the  Jewett  collection  in  Palaeontology  and 
^logy,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  has  received  a  dona- 
^  from  the  State  of  a  collection  of  duplicates  from  the  State  Geological  col- 
*ction,  and  has  funds  now  in  hand  to  make  large  additional  collections  for 
lustration  in  the  different  departments. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  trustees  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  University  will  commence  with 
ft  scientific  and  general  library  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  Faculty 
>Dd  StadentSy  and  constant  appropriations  will  be  made  for  its  increase. 
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BTUDKNT  LABOR  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCnOBT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  much  labor  to  be  done  upon  the  farm  attached  to  the  Agriciiltnra 
department,  and  a  large  number  of  studenta  can  be  employed  from  one  U 
three  hours  a  day,  at  fair  prices.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Uniyer 
sity,  the  University  Steward  will  organize  a  voluntary  corps  for  systematiieii 
and  remunerated  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

STUDENT     LABOR  AND  PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION   Df  THE  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  workshops  upon  the  University  property  where  studcoli, 
under  proper  direction,  can  have  practical  instruction  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Tbe 
first  of  these  will  be  a  workiriiop  fitted  with  the  proper  machinery  for  working 
in  wood  and  iron,  in  which  students  can  labor  at  fair  prices  upon  agricultursl 
implements  and  machinery  in  general,  and  upon  models  for  the  University 
collections  of  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Accomplished  artisans  win  superintend  this  work,  and  the  attention  of  those 
young  men  who  would  qualify  themselves,  by  scientific  study,  for  the  most 
responsible  and  remunerative  positions  as  master  mechanics  and  superintendent! 
of  workshops,  is  invited  to  this  feature  in  the  course  of  practical  instruction. 
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CENTRE    COUNTT. 


BISTORT. 


Thi  amount  of  scrip  received  by  Pennsylyania  was  larger  than  that  asfflgned 
to  any  other  State  except  Xew  York.  It  represented  720,000  acres  of  land. 
The  proceeds  were  directed  bj  the  legislature  to  the  ** Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylyania,'*  established  in  Centre  County,  ten  miles,  from  Bellefonte,  the 
county  seat.  Prior  to  April  10,  1867,  the  amount  of  260,000  acres  had  been 
Bold  for  $151,136, — the  price  averaging  a  small  fraction  over  58)  centa  per 
icre.  The  remaining  520,000  acres  were  sold  at  the  date  Just  named  at  an 
average  price  of  55 1  cents  per  acre,  or  $286,600  ;  but  as  the  sales  were  made 
on  time,  the  money  will  not  be  realized  at  once. 

The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  was  founded  in  1*785,  and  held  regular 
sessions  for  several  years.  In  1823,  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  was 
established,  including  practically  members  from  only  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
holding  a  few  annual  fairs.  In  1851,  a  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
bj  delegates  from  fifty-five  counties,  who  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  21st 
of  January.  The  first  annual  (hit  was  held  in  October  following,  and  was 
attended  by  20,000  persons. 

The  Farmers  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  originated  in  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Agncaltural  Society,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  18th,  1853.  At  this .  meeting  a 
committee,  consisting  of  F.  Watts,  J.  H.  Ewing  and  H.  N.  McAllister,  was  ap- 
pointed and  reported  favorably  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 
T^e  whole  subject  was  referred  to  an  Agricultural  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  pn  the  8th  of  March  following.  At  this  Convention,  composed  of 
<^legates  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  voted  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  styled  "  The  Farmers*  High  School,"  with  a  model  farm  attached, 
•^d  a  committee  of  which  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
^ii  chairman,  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  was  appointed.  Judge  Watts 
<^U88ed  the  whole  subject  fully  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  that 
y^r,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  approved  April  13,  1864.  By  this 
^  the  management  of  the  institution  was  intrusted  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
bounty  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  They  were  authorized'  "to  select  a  site,  erect  buildings, 
*n<i  procure  a  good  practical  farmer  for  its  principal,  who  with  such  other  per- 
"ons  as  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  shall  comprise  the  faculty."  A  Board, 
fonsisting  of  fifty  ex^fficio  members  proved  too  large  and  too  little  interested 
»n  this  special  work,  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  get  a  quorum,  the  original 
Committee  of  the  SUte  Society  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  modification  of 
the  charter,  which  was  obtamed  and  approved  Feb.  22,  1855.  The  number  of 
Trustees  was  reduced  and  a  portion  of  them  selected  from  their  known*  interest 
in  the  proposed  institution. 
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In  July,  1855,  the  executive  Committee  of  the  State  Society  appropriated 
910,000  to  the  School,  and  out  of  several  locations  offered,  a  site  of  4,200  acr(>8 
belonging  to  a  farm  of  Gen,  James  Irwin,  in  Center  County,  with  a  donation  of 
1^10,000  from  the  County  to  secure  200  acres  adjoining  in  addition,  was  accept- 
ed. In  1856,  a  bequest  of  Elliot  Cresson  of  Philadelphia  was  received, — sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  College  were  solicited,  and  promises  obtained ;  and  in 
May,  1857,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  obtained  from  the  State,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  subscription. 

With  the  cash  resources  already  secured  of  S25,000  from  the  State,  and 
$26,000  from  other  sources,  contracts  for  building  were  made,  which  required 
at  least  double  the  amount  for  their  completion.  This  additional  sum  was  not 
raised — the  buildings  were  not  completed  after  the  original  plan — the  school 
was  opened  on  the  16th  of  February,  1859,  under  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
which  those  only  who  have  had  experience  in  such  pioneer  work  can  appreciate. 
Buildings  were  only  partially  finished,  and  wholly  unequipped  with  the  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  of  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  pupils 
and  professors.  The  teaching  force  was  inadequate — the  farm  was  rough,  and 
the  site  of  a  building  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  with  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  either  to  go  on  or  wind  up,  presented  much  inconvenience  as  well  as  a 
forlorn  aspect  to  students  and  visitors.  But  the  printed  Catalogue  for  the  year 
1859,  shows  an  attendance  of  123  pupils,  and  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  State  Society,  appointed  in  May,  1859,  to  visit  the  institution,  speaks 
favorably  of  what  was  doing,  and  hopefully  of  the  future.  On  the  strength  of 
that  report  the  Society,  on  the  17  th  of  Jan.  1860,  voted  $1500  in  aid  of  the 
School 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1859,  Evan  Pugh,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, and  discharged  the  duties  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture.  Dr.  Pugh  had  studied  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mining 
Schools  of  Germany, — was  a  man  of  practical  views  and  indomitable  energy, 
and  while  administering  the  government  and  instruction  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  every  disadvantage,  found  time  to  aid  those  who  were  urging  an 
application  to  the  legislature  for  additional  help,  which  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1861,  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  With  this  sum  the  buildings  were 
completed,  and  in  1863,  (April  1,)  the  legislature  assigned  the  U.  S.  laud-scrip 
for  720,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  the  institution,  the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  in  1862  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Pugh,  in  the  spring  of  1864, — the  disturbed  condition  of  every  great  inter- 
est in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  a  change  in  the  practical  character  of  the 
institution,  for  a  time  diminished  the  attendance  of  pupils.  From  this  depres- 
sion the  College  has  not  yet  recovered. 

In  1807,  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Pugh,  resigned,  and  Gen. 
John  Frazcr  was  appointed  president,  and  professor  of  Analytical  Mechanics ; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  instruction  was  changed  so  as  to  include  not  only  a  scien- 
tific course  in  Agriculture,  but  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy  and  Mining.  In  a  circular  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  June  24, 
1867,  the  present  organization  and  course  of  instruction  is  set  forth  in  great 
detail,  from  which  we  make  the  following  statement : 
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The  tnifltees  for  1868,  are  as  follows : 

His  Exceflency  J.  W.  Giart,  Governor;  Hon.  F.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State ; 

Hon.  A.  BoTD  Hamilton,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  and  John 

Fraskr,  President  of  the  Facalty,  ex^fficiU  ;  and  the  following  elected  members, 

Tiz. :  Daniel   Kane,  H.  N.  McAllister,  A.  McAllister,  A.  0.  Hikster,  J. 

Kkllet,  B.  H.  Ellis,  F.  Watts,  J.  Miles,  and  C.  Biddle.     The  President  of 

the  Board  is  Hon.  F.  Watts. 

faculty. 

The  Professors  are  John  Frasrr,  President,  and  Professor  of  Analytical 
Mechanics,  Logic,  and  Psychology  ;  George  C.  Caldwell,  Chemistry ;  Hknrt 
J.  Clark,  Zoology  and  Geology ;  John  Phin,  Agriculture ;  J.  Y.  MgKee,  Greek ; 
F.  Fowler,  English  ;  and  J.  T.  Roturock,  Botany,  Anatomy'  and  Physiology. 

There  are  also  nine  other  lecturers  and  tutors,  etc. 

Two  new  professorships  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  carry  out  more  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  congressional  grant, — namely  a  professorship  of  Mcchan- 
ictl  and  Civil  ^gineering,  and  a  professorship  of  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and 
Mining. 

COURSES   OF    STUDY. 

Fire  courses  of  study  are  now  announced ;    - 

1.  In  General  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  In  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

3.  In  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 

4.  In  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining 
Engineer. 

6.  In  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

L     Course  in  General  Science. 

freshman  class. 

first  TVrm.— Algebra ;  English— Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition,  and 
location ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Term. — Geometry;  English — General  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
location ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Practieum  durina  (he  year. — Elementary  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ; 
I'^bonuory  and  Fieki  Practice  in  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

^r«/7Vrffi.— Zoology;  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling;  Principles 
«»d  Practice  of  Road  making;  English— Etymology,  Composition  and  Original 
Reclamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing.  • 

Second  7<?rwi.— Zoology ;  Analytical  Grometry ;  Descriptive  Goomctrv  and 
J;erf«pective ;  English— Synonyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declnmations ; 
'fench  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Practieum  during  the  .vwir.— Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zoology ;  Office 
»nd  Field  Practice  m  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Road  Making. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Fir$t  TVnn.— Physics;  Mechanics:  Geology;  English  Literature  and  History 
of  the  English  Langaage. 
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Second  Term, — ^Physics;  M eohanicn ;  Oeology;  Logic;  English  LiteraCure, 
Prosody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Praciiewn  during  the  year.— -Laboratory  and  field  Practice  in  Geology ; 
Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

8XNI0B     CLASS. 

Firet  Term, — ^Political  Economy ;  Rhetoric ;  English  Drama,  and  History  of 
English  Literature ;  Mental  Philosophy ;  Astronomy ;  General  Chemistry — Lec- 
tures with  Experiments. 

Second  Term. — CItU  Liberty  and  Self-GoTemment ;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Physical  Geography ;  Astronomy ;  English  Poetry, 
and  History  of  English  Literature. 

Pra4:ticum  during  the  year, — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Astronomy ;  Labo- 
ratory and  Field  Practice,  in  connection  with  special  studies  in  Zoology,'  Geology 
and  Botany. 

IL     Courees  in  Agriculture, 

JUMIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term, — Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  English — Orthoepy, 
Orthography,  Composition,  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German ;  Algebra. 

Second  Term. — Botany  ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Geometry;  Eag- 
lish — General  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution;  French  or  German. 

Praclicum  during  the  year, — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

MIDDLI     CLASS. 

Flrnt  Term. — Agriculture — Physical  and  Cliemical  characters  of  Soils,  Tillage, 
Drainage,  &c. ;  Zoology ;  Trigonometry,  Surveymg  and  Levelling ;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Road  Making ;  English — Etymology,  Composition,  and  Original 
Declamations  ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term, — Agriculture — The  Nutrition  of  Plants ;  Farm  Manures,  method 
of  collecting  and  managing ;  Artificial  Manures ;  Zoology ;  English — Syno- 
nyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declamations ;  French  or  German  ;  Drawing. 

Practieum  during  the  year. — Management  of  Manures,  and  Field  Practice  in 
Agriculture;  Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zoology ;  Office  and  Field  Prac- 
tice in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Road  Making. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

J^rnt  Term. — Agriculture— Character  and  Management  of  Grain,  Forage, 
Root,  Tuber  and  Fibre  Crops;  Rotation  of  Crops;  The  Management,  Breeding, 
Fattening,  &c.,  of  Stock ;  Physics ;  Geology ;  Mechanics. 

Second  Term. — Agriculture — Management  of  Stock,  continued ;  Farm  Build- 
ings; Agricultural  Implements;  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine;  Physics; 
Geology ;  Agricultural  Law. 

Practieum  during  ific  year. — Laboratory  Practice  in  Analysis  of  Manures  and 
of  Agricultural  Products ;  Field  Practice  in  Agriculture. 

in.     Course  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

First  3T»rm.— Algebra ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  English — 
Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition,  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Second  Term. — Geometry;  Botany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Eng- 
lish— General  Grammar,  Compo.<«ition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Practicwn  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ;  Laboratory  Practice  in  Mensura- 
tion, Graduation  oi  Scales,  Verniers,  &c. 
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BOPHOMORS   GLASS. 

JPlrsiTerm. — ^Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling;  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Boad  Making;  Zoology;  English — Etymology,  Composition,  and  Origi- 
nal Declamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term, — Analytical  Geometry ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ; 
Zodlogy;  English — Synonyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declamations; 
French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Praetiewn  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zodlogy; 
Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Surveying,  Levelling  and  Koad  Making. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Flrtt  Term. — Physics;  Calculus;  Mechanics;  Greodesy;  Geology;  Drawing; 
English  Literature  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Seeond  lirwi.— Physics;  Calculus;  Mechanics;  Geodesy;  Geology;  Draw- 
ing ;  English  Literature,  Prosody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Praetiewn  during  the  year. — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Topographical  Sur- 
veying ;  Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

8RRI0R     CLASS. 

I^rnt  Term. — Anal3rtical  Mechanics ;  Machines ;  Constructions ;  Astronomy ; 
Political  Economy;  Drawing;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Second  Term.— Analytical  Mechanics;  Machines;  Conntructioos ;  Astrono- 
my; Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Go vernment ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
Drawing  ;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Praeticum  during  the  year. — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Engineering  and 
Practical  Astronomy ;  Office  Practice  in  Designs,  Models,  and  Charts. 

lY.     Course  in  Metallurgy^  Mineralogy  and  Mining. 

FRKSHMAN   CLASS. 

firntTerm. — Algebra;  Botany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  English- 
Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Second  Term. — Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Eng- 
lish— General  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Praeticum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ;  Laboratory  Practice  in  Mensura- 
tion, Graduation  of  Scales,  Verniers,  kc. 

SOPHOMORX  CLASS. 

Fint  Term. — Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling ;  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Road  Making;  Zoology;  English — Etymology,  Composition,  and  Origi- 
Qal  Declamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Analytical  (Jeoraetry ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ; 
Zodlogy ;  English — Synonyms,  Composition  and  Original  Declamations ;  French 
or  German ;  Drawing. 

Praeticum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zodlogy; 
Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Surveying,  Levelling  and  Road  Making. 

JUNIOR     CLASS. 

First  Thrm. — Physics ;  Calculus ;  Mechanics ;  Geology ;  Mining ;  Drawing ; 
English  Literature  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Second  Term. — Physics ;  Calculus ;  Mechanics ;  Geology ;  Mining  ;  Drawing ; 
English  Literature,  Prosody,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Praeticum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Geology,  with 
a  special  reference  to  Mining;  Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemietry. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FWwt  Term. — Metallur^;  Mineralogy;  Mining;  Machines;  Astronomy; 
Political  Economy ;  Drawmg ;  General  Chemistry — ^Lectures  with  Experiments. 
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Second  Term, — ^Metallnrgj ;  Mineralogy ;  Mining ;  Machines ;  Astronomy ; 
Giyil  Liberty  and  Self-Goyernment ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Diaw- 
ifag ;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

\    Praeticvm  during  the  year, — Laboratory  Practice  in  Metallurgy  ;  Laboratory 
Practice  in  Analysis  of  6res ;  Office  Practice  in  Designs,  Models^  kc, 

y.     Ccurte  in  LUertUure, 

FBSSHMAN  CLASS. 

Fir9t  TIrrm.— Livy;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Cyropcdia;  Greek  Prose 
Composition ;  Algebra ;  English — Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition  and 
Elocution ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Term. — Horace^s  Odes;  Metrical  Exercises  and  Latin  Prose  Compod- 
tion ;  Herodotus ;  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  English  General  Grammar,  Com- 
position  and  Elocution ;  Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

^r«/ Tlfrwi.— Cicero  De  Officiis;  Latin  Composition;  Demosthenes;  Select 
Orations;  Greek  Composition;  Trigonomentry,  Surveying  and  Levelling; 
Zoology ;  English — Etymology,  Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

Second  Tenn. — Horace  ;  Epistles  and  Satires ;  Latin  Composition ;  Thucy- 
dides ;  Greek  Composition ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ;  Zoology ; 
English — Synonyms ;   Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

« 

Firnt  Term. — Tacitus ;  Latin  Composition ;  Oedipus ;  Tyrannns ;  Greek  Com- 

gDsition ;    English   Literature ;    History    of    English    Language ;     Geology ; 
hysics;  Mechanics. 

Secomf  7<?rm.— Juvenal ;  Plato;  English  Literature;  Prosody;  History  of 
English  Language ;  Logic ;  Geology  ;  I^ysics ;  Mechanics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Flrtt  Thrm, — Cicero  pro  Cluentio ;  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus ;  Rhetoric ; 
English  Drama ;  History  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  Political  Econo- 
my; Mental  Philosophy ;  Astronomy ;  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Second  Term. — History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature ;  History  of  Greek 
Classical  Literature ;  English  Poetry ;  History  of  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature; Moral  Philosophy ;  Astronomy;  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman   Class  in  General  Science,  in 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Minin^^ 

and  to  the  Junior  Class  in  Agriculture,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 

years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Arithmetic;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations;  English  Grammar;  The 
History  of  the  United  States ;  Elementary,  Political  and  Physical  Geography  ; 
Elementary  Natural  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Course  of  Literature, 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  subjects,  or  their  equivalents,  viz. : 

Arithmetic ;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations ;  English  Grammar ;  Geog- 
raphy ;  Harknesfl^  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Reader ;  Caesar  De  Bollo  Gallico ; 
Cicero — Select  Orations ;  Virgil — ^The  Bucolics  and  the  first  four  booKs  of  the 
.£neid ;  Latin  Prosody ;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton^s  Companion  Book ; 
Xenophon^s  Anabasis;  Homer's  Iliad,  four  books. 
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XXPKRimNTAL    FAEM. 

The  Instraction  in  Agriculture  is  under  the  care  of  the  Professor  of  Agriciil- 
tore,  who  teaches  this  branch  not  only  in  its  scientific  relations  to  Chemistry, 
Vegetable  an4  Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology,  but  as  an  experimental  science, 
having  its  own  methods,  and  special  means  and  objects  of  research. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  attain  these  ends,  there  is  attached  to  this  depart- 
ment  a  Model  and  Experimental  Farm,  on  which  experiments  will  be  instituted 
to  investigate  various  points  connected  with  practical  agriculture,  such  as  the 
best  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  most  suitable  manures  for  different  crops, 
and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  especially  in  connection  with  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  best  methods  of  managing  stock,  and  of  combining  stock- 
laising  with  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  best  methods  of  plant- 
cnlture  as  applied  to  the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  pleasure- 
giound. 

Svery  student  in  this  department  is  required  to  assist  in  the  work  connected 
will  these  experiments,  and  to  record  the  experiments  in  a  memorandum  book, 
▼hich  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  his  instructor. 

Fdr  the  benefit  of  the  farming  community,  an  Agricultural  Journal,  under 
the  editorship  of  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  will  be  commenced  in  the 
coarse  of  the  current  year.  In  the  Journal  will  be  published  the  experiments 
made  ti  this  College,  and  at  other  places  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
with  other  matters  of  interest  to*  agriculturists. 

MILITARY   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Cdlege  has  received  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing course  of  Military  instruction  occupjring  four  years. 

rRSSHMAN   CLASS. 

-Rrrf  Tlrrm.— The  School  of  the  Soldier;  Army  Regulations. 

Second  Term, — ^The  School  of  the  Soldier ;  Bayonet  Exercise ;  Army  Begula- 

tiODS. 

SOPHOMORK    CLASS. 

Firet  Term, — The  School  of  the  Company ;  Bayonet  Exercise ;  Camp  and 
Outpost  Duty. 

Second  Term, — The  School  of  the  Company;  Sword  Exercise;  Camp  and 
Outpost  Duty. 

JUnOB    CLASS. 

Firti  Term, — The  School  of  the  Battalion;  The  Composition,  duties  and 
forms  of  Courts  Martial  and  Military  Boards. 

Second  Term. — The  School  of  the  Battalion ;  Artillery  Drill ;  Lectures  on 
iGlitary  Art  and  Science. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Firwt  7?frm.— Artillery  Drill ;  Target  Practice ;  Held  Fortification  ;  Marches 
and  Reviews. 

Second  Term. — Review  Drills ;  Target  Practice  ;  Field  Fortification ;  Lectures 
on  Ancient  and  Modem  Campaigns. 

One  hour  daily,  is  given  to  Military  instruction.    In  suitable  weather,  the 

whole  hour  is  devoted  to  drill.    In  weather  unfit  for  drill,  the  hour  is  spent  in 

lie  stndy  of  the  topics  specified  in  the  prognmme. 


) 
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The  students  of  the  College  Department,  such  as  have  conscientioas  soraplet 
excepted,  are  required  to  go  through  this  course  of  military  instruction,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  fatigue  suit  of  dark  blue  cloth,  to  consist  of  a  single 
breasted  jacket,  a  vest,  trousers,  and  regulation  cap ;  with  brass  buttons  of 
the  pattern  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Every  student,  who  may  desire  it,  has  the  privflege  of  diminishing  his  Ck>neg8 
expenses  by  working  for  the  College  in  whatever  capacity  his  labor  may  be 
deemed  serviceable  by  the  President  The  student  will  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  the  labor  performed  in  pursuance  of  this  rule. 

RBUOIOUS  IXIB0I8I8. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning,  and  al 
the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  Sabbath  aftemooiL 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend,  except  such  as  may  have  special 
permission  to  attend  worship  elsewhere.  Such  permission  can  be  obtained  only 
by  presenting  to  the  President  a  written  request  therefor  from  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

DB0RKB8. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  com- 
pleted  the  course  in  General  Science,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  scientific  sub- 
ject, approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  is  conferred  on  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  Agriculture,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examinatioQ  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Agricultural 
subject,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Mining  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy  or  Mining,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Literature,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Literary  subject,  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 

■XPKN8BS. 

Board  and  Room  Rent,  per  term  of  20  weeks,  $70 ;  Tuition,  $50 ;  Washing, 
S5;  Fuel,  $6;  Total,  |180. 

This  bill  must  be  paid  in  advance  on  entering.  A  strict  compliance  with  this 
rule  is  required  Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pay,  on  entering,  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5. 

The  College  is  ten  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bellefonte,  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Spruce  Creek,  or  Tyrone.  From  Spruce  Creek,  by  stage 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  and  from  Tyrone,  by  cars  to  Bellefonte 
twice  a  day,  and  hence  by  stage,  or  livery.  It  can  also  be  reached  by  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  R.  R.  to  Lock  Haven,  and  hence  to  Bellefonte. 
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HI8T0BT. 

In  the  year  1865,  the  Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  Ar- 
ticle»XIII,  §  II,  of  the  Constitution  of  1850,  passed  an  act  for  the  purchase  of  a 
fiirm  and  the  endowment  of  a  State  Agricultural  School ;  and  after  some  modi* 
fieatioDS  of  the  original  plan,  a  tract  of  676  acres  was  secured  near  Lansing,  a 
building  was  erected,  and  in  May,  1857,  the  institution  was  commenced  with 
sixty-one  scholars  and  six  instructors.  This  institution  was  in  a  highly  sue- 
CMsful  condition  at  the  time  when  the  National  grant  was  made,  and  to  its 
farther  endowment  were  directed  the  proceeds  which  are  to  come  from  the 
disposal  of  the  land-scrip.  The  share  of  Michigan  amounted  to  240,000  acres, 
all  of  which  has  been  located  within  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  College, 
uid  none  has  yet  been  sold. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  as  follows : 

His  Excellency,  Hknbt  H.  Crapo,  ex-offieio^  President  of  the  Board ;  Hon. 
Hezekiah  6.  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo,  Vice  President;  Hon.  David  Carpenter, 
of  Bllssfield ;  Hon.  Justus  Gage,  of  Dowagiac ;  Hon.  Abraham  C.  Prutzman, 
of  Three  Rivera ;  Hon.  S.  0.  Enapp,  of  Jackson ;  Hon.  Oramel  HosroRO,  of 
(Hivet ;  T.  G.  Abbot,  A.  M.,  ex-officio,  President  of  the  College ;  Hon.  Sanfosd 
Howard,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Mills^  of  Lansing,  Treasurer. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  persons  are  the  instructore  of  the  school : 

T.  C.  Abbot,  Pretideni^  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic ;  Manlt 
XiLES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Saperiateudent  of  the  Farm ;  R.  G.  Kbdzie,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Albert  M.  Prentiss,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Oardens;  Sanford  Howard,  Secretary;  George  T.  Fairchild, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature ;  Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics ;  W.  W.  Danirlls,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  S.  S. 
Rockwell,  Steward  ;  Albert  F.  Allen,  M.  S.,  Foreman  of  the  Farm;  Georoi 
W.  Harrison,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  as  follows : — In  1859, 105 ;  1860,  61 :  1861, 
65;  1862,  74;  1868,  52;  1864,  61;  1865,  88;  1866,  108;  1867,  97. 

general   OBJECTS   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  proposes — 

Ist.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 
Especially  are  those  sciences  which  relate  to  Agriculture  and  the  kindred  arts, 
such  as  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Ajiimal  Physiology,  prosecuted  to  A 
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much  greater  extent  than  in  institutions  where  the  study  of  their  practical 
applications  is  not  pursued.  The  instruction  given  in  the  lecture-room  is  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  the  actual  and  prolonged  study  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  the  various  practices  and  experiments  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Stu- 
dents will  be  taught  to  distinguish  clearjy  between  those  principles  and  settled 
rules  of  agriculture,  in  accordance  with  which  they  may  safely  proceed,  and 
those  theories  or  practices  which  are  either  exploded,  or  arc  as  yet  the 
proper  objects  of  experiment  and  discussion  only,  but  whose  too  hasty  adoption 
has  led  to  repeated  failures,  and  to  the  discredit  of  science. 

2d.  To  afford  to  its  students  the  privilege  of  daily  manual  labor.  As  this 
labor  is  to  some  degree  remunerated,  it  might  seem  intended  only  to  le-ssep  the 
expense  of  the  student.  Its  first  use,  however,  is  educational,  being  planned 
and  varied  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  science.  The  preservation 
of  health,  and  of  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  are  two  other  important 
objects.  It  is  well  known  that  students  who  pursue  a  college  course  very  sel; 
dom  thereafter  engage  in  any  indujBtrial  pursuit.  Four  or  six  years  of  study 
without  labor,  wholly  removed  from  sympathy  with  the  laboring  world,  at  the 
period  of  life  when  habits  and  tastes  are  rapidly  formed,  will  almost  inevitably 
produce  a  disinclination,  if  not  inability,  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the 
farm.  But  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  that  the 
students  must  not,  iu  acquiring  a  scientific  education,  lose  either  the  ability  or 
the  disposition  to  labor  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmer,  then,  is  to  be  educated, 
he  must  be  educated  on  the  farm  itself;  and  it  is  due'  to  this  large  class  of  our 
population  that  facilities  for  improvement,  second  to  none  other  in  the  State,  be 
afforded  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  three  hours*  work  that  every  student  is  required  to 
perform  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  besides  serving  to  render  him  familiar 
with  the  use  of  implements  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  is  sufiScient  also 
to  preserve  habits  of  manual  labor,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. It  has  been  found  in  the  past,  sufficient  to  keep  the  students  interested 
in  every  department  of  farm  and  horticultural  work ;  and  the  daily  labor  of  each 
one  being  performed  at  one  time,  does  not  occupy  him  longer  than  is  requisite 
for  preserving  health  and  a  robust  constitution. 

8d.  To  prosecute  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Agriculture 
is  the  creature  of  experiments.  Very  few  farmers  possess  facilities  for  carrying 
on  experiments  accurately,  and  to  definite  results.  From  a  lack  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  Nature,  their  experiments,  generally,  unless  guided 
by  scientific  men,  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  determination  of  vexed 
questions  of  practice,  and  the  establishment  of  general  principles.  An  exten- 
sive laboratory,  and  other  means  at  hand,  enable  the  institution  to  enter  on  a 
series  of  experiments,  to  be  prosecuted  systematically  and  continuously  from 
year  to  year. 

4th.  The  organic  law  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  act  of  Congress  donating 
lands  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  contemplate  courses  of  instruction  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  various  arts  of  life.  The 
practical  applications  of  science  are  at  present  pursued  mostly  in  directions  de- 
sirable to  the  farmer — as  surveying,  leveling,  laying  out  of  grounds,  mechanics 
as  applied  to  implements,  buildings,  stock-breeding,  etc.  Other  departments 
will  her  organized  whenever  adequate  means  are  secured,  whether  from  the 
Agricultural  land  fund,  or  from  other  sources. 
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5Ul  To  afford  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  fanning  class.  This 
the  Agricultural  College  endeavors  to  supply.  The  labor  system  preserves  the 
stadent^s  health,  and  the  habits  and  love  of  wholesome  work.  The  professional 
part  of  the  course  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ol)jccts  and  forces 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Added  to  this  are  the  branches  of  study  which 
help  to  make  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  which  cultivate  his  taste,  and 
enable  him  to  give  expression  to  his  knowledge  and  opinions. 

REQUIREMENTS   70R   ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Preparatory  Class  must  be  not  less  than 
foarteen  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  or  for  any  advanced  stand- 
bg,  must  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  previous  studies  of  the  course. 

DEPARTMENTS   OP   INSTRUCTION. 

EuEMENTART  Chemistrt. — The  primary  forces — Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  etc. ;  Chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination ; 
Elementary  Substances — their  history,  properties,  combinations  and  uses ;  ap- 
plication of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Organic  Chemistry.  In 
the  study  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  are 
illustrated  by  experiments. 

Analytical  Chemistry. — General  Analysis ;  Analysis  of  Soils ;  Analysis  of 
Minerals,  use  of  the  Blow-pipe ;  Analysis  of  Manures ;  Analysis  of  the  Ashes 
of  Phints ;  Alkalimetry  and  Acidimetry.  In  prosecuting  Chemical  Analysis, 
the  student  spends  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Professor  in  Chemistry,  applying  with  his  own  hands  the 
tests  required  to  determine  the  composition  and  properties  of  bodies,  thus  se- 
curing a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed  in  those  investigations. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Formation  and  composition  of  soils;  the  rela- 
tions of  air  and  moisture  to  vegetable  growth  ;. Connect! on  of  heat,  light  and 
electricity  with  growth  of  plants ;  Nature  and  source  of  food  of  plants ;  Chem- 
ical changes  attending  vegetable  growth ;  Chemistry  of  the  various  processes 
of  the  farm,  as  plowing,  fallowing,  draining,  etc. ;  Preparation,  preserving  and 
composting  of  manure;  Artificial  manure;  Methods  of  improving  soils  by 
chemical  means,  by  mineral  manures,  by  vegetable  manures,  by  animal  ma- 
nures, by  indirect  methods ;  Rotation  of  crops ;  Chemical  composition  of  the 
various  crops ;  the  Chemistry  of  the  dairy.  The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is 
imparted  both  by  lectures  and  text-books. 

Practical  Agriculture. — F^rst  Year. — Laying  out  of  farms ;  Arrangement 
and  planning  of  farm  buildings ;  Farm  implements ;  General  principles  of  til- 
lage ;  Principles  of  draining ;  Laying  out  and  construction  of  drains ;  Methods 
of  seeding ;  Harvesting  of  crops ;  Principles  of  stock-breeding ;  Breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals — their  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  particular  purposes. 

Fourth  Year. — General  principles  of  farm  economy ;  Manures,  their  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  application ;  Succession  of  crops ;  Preparation  of  the  soil 
for  particular  crops ;  Cultivation  of  crops ;  Management  of  grass  lands ;  Stock- 
husbandry  ;  Care  of  animals  and  principles  of  feeding ;  Fattening  of  animals ; 
ManagemeAt  of  sheep.  In  addition  to  the  above  course,  instruction  is  given  in 
the  field  in  the  various  manual  operations  of  the  farm. 
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Botany. — A  course  is  first  giren  in  Physiological  Botanj ; 'Systematic  Botany' 
is  then  taken  up,  the  natural  orders  being  studied  as  to  their  botanical  charac- 
teristics ;  their  size  and  geographical  distribution ;  their  reUtive  importance ; 
the  genera  and  species  having  agricultural  value ;  those  having  commercial  or 
medical  value;  those  having  ornamental  value*  and  those  which  are  obnoxious 
or  detrimental,  as  weeds  or  poisonous  plants.  The  orders  are  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  numerous  living  and  dried  specimens.  The  living  specimens  are 
dissected  and  examined  by  the  student,  and  their  genera  and  species  determined. 
The  indigenous  plants,  together  with  those  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  grounds, 
afford  material  for  the  study  of  this  department  of  botany.  In  the  study  of 
Vegetable  Physiology,  structure  is  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams.  Several 
excellent  microscopes  are  used  in  the  study  of  minute  structure. 

Horticulture. — In  the  course  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  relations  of  that 
science  to  Horticulture  are  pointed  out.  The  Sophomore  class  being  employed 
during  the  year  in  the  gardens  and  college  grounds,  is  afforded  abundant  oportu- 
nities  for  the  application  of  the  instruction  received  in  the  class-room.  It  is 
intended  that  each  student  shall  have  practical  experience  in  every  cultural 
operation.  In  addition  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  a  course  of  lectures  is 
given  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

Akimal  Physiology. — In  this  department,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  domestic  animals.  The  course  is  illustrated 
by  anatomical  preparations  and  diagrams,  representing  the  compilrative  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  repro- 
duction of  each  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dissections  of  animals  are 
made,  to  render  the  student  famiUar  with  the  appearance,  situation  and  relation 
of  the  ofgans  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  disease.  Opportunities  are  g^ven  for  the  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  various  tissues  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

ZooLOor. — Principles  of  the  classification  of  animals,  as  founded  on  their 
structure  and  embryonic  development.  Descriptive  Zoology,  comprising  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  animals  in  accordance  with  their  natural  affinities, 
in  classes,  orders,  famihcs,  etc. ;  habits  and  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals. 

Entomology. — The  course  in  Entomology  is  illustrated  by  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  native  and  exotic  insects.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
species  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  and  the  best  method  of  checking  their  ravages 
is  discussed.  Students,  by  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  our  native 
species,  become  familiar  with  their  habits  in  their  several  stages  of  development. 

MATnEMATics  AND  OiviL  Enoinkering. — The  Preparatory  Class  spend  some 
time  in  the  review  of  Arithmetic.  The  following  branches  of  Mathematics  and 
their  application  follow:  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Surveying,  Leveling,  Plotting,  Mechanics, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Arches,  Framing,  Bridge  and  Road  Building.  Students 
have  the  use  of  chain,  compass,  and  other  instruments  for  practice ;  and  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room,  each  student  being 
required  to  take  charge  of  field  surveys,  and  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  Level. 

Gf.ology. — A  course  of  daily  recitations  in  Geology  during  the  second  half 
of  the  Freshman  year,  is  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams  and  specunens. 
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Srolibh  LimuTirRK.  Instniction  in  this  departmenUis  giyen  by  means  of 
text-boolcs  and  lectures.  Rhetoric — Style.  History  of  English  Literatnra. 
Xhetoric — Arguments,  Gonyiction,  Persuasion,  Fallacies  in  Reasoning.  Seleot 
portions  of  English  Classics  receive  critical  examination  in  a  course  of  reading 
prescribed  for  each  class.  The  classes  haye  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  art  of  the  selection,  arrangement  and  expression  of  the  matter  related 
to  the  assigned  or  chosen  topics  for  composition. 

Pexparatort. — The  Preparatory  course  is  designed,  by  a  review  of  the  ordl* 
nary  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter 
upon  the  regular  College  course  of  study.  It  serves  also  to  qualify  him  to 
teach  during  the  winter  months. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

^r»/ J7tf//*  F<far.— Arithmetic,  Robinson's  Higher;  Descriptive  Geography, 
Mitchell's  School ;  English  Grammar,  Green's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Algebra,  Robinson's  Elementary ;  Natural  Philosophy, 
Oli^ted's  School ;  Composition,  Quackenbos'. 

College  Course. — freshman  class. 

First  Half  yjjor.— Algebra,  Robinson's;  History,  Webber's;  Geometry, 
fiobinson's ;  Book-keeping,  Bryant  &  Stratton's. 

8»sond  Half  Year. — ^Trigonometry,  Robinson's ;  Surveying,  Davies' ;  Practl« 
cal  Agriculture ;  Geology,  Dana's. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

First  Half  Year. — English  Literature,  Chambers*,  Spaulding's ;  Botany,  Gray's; 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Youmans'. 

Second  Half  Year. — Entomology,  Harris' ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  Fresenius; 
Botany,  Grays,  Darlington's,  Lindley's;  Horticulture. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Half  Year. — Physics,  Snell's  Olmsted ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Johns- 
tone's ;  Inductive  Logic,  Herschel's. 

Swond  Half  Year. — ^Physics ;   Rhetoric,  Whateley's,  Day's  Praxis ;  Animal . 
Physiology,  Daltou's. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  Half  Year. — ^Zoology,  Carpenter's ;  Practical  Agriculture ;  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, Way  land's;  Astronomy,  Snell's  Ohnsted;  Landscape  Gardening, 
Downing's,  Kemp's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Civil  Engineering,  Mahon's ;  Moral  Philosophy,  Haven's ; 
Political  Economy,  Carey's,  Walker's ;  French,  Fasquelle's. 

]>eclamations  and  Compositions  throughout  the  entire  course. 

MANUAL   LABOR. 

Each  student  not  exempt  for  physical  disability,  is  required  to  labor  three 
hours  a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  gardens.  The  number  of  hours  may  be  in- 
creased to  four  or  diminished  to  two  and  a  half.  Some  compensation  (see 
means  of  defraying  expenses)  is  allowed ;  but  the  labor  is  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  College,  and  is  performed  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  illustrating  and  applying  the  instruction  of  the  lecture-room. 
Students  are  not  employed  in  those  kinds  of  work  only  in  which  they  may  be 
most  proficient,  but,  as  the  work  is  classified,  each  is  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  operations  of  farming  and  gardening.     The  Sophomore  Class  work  the 
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entire  year  under  the  4irection  of  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.  The  Juniors 
spend  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture 
The  other  cUases  alternate  between  the  farm  and  gardens. 

MEANS  or  ILLUSTRATION. 

1.  A  farm  of  676  acres,  of  which  about  800  are  under  cultivation.  2.  Bo- 
tanical gardens  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  8.  Vegetable  gardens, 
email  fruit  garden,  apple  orchard,  pear  orchard,  general  lawn  and  grounds. 
4.  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  Essex,  Suffolk  and 
Chester  White  Swine ;  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Spanish  Merino  and  Black-faced 
Highland  Sheep.  6.  A  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Apparatus.  6.  Philosophical 
and  Mathematical  Apparatus.  7.  A  Museum  of  Animals  and  Minerals.  8.  The 
Cooley  Herbarium — a  very  valuable  collection  of  plants.  9.  Museum  of  Veg- 
etable Products.  10.  Library  and  Reading  Room.  11.  Buildings,  Workshops, 
Tools,  etc. 

DEOREKS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete 
the  full  College  Course,  and  sustain  all  the  half  yearly  examinations  in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  three  years' 
standing,  who  give  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  during  that  period  in 
scientific  studies. 

B  XPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  this  State.  Students  from  other  States 
are  charged  $20  a  year  for  tuition. 

Board  and  washing  are  furnished  at  College  Boarding  Hall,  (where  students 
are  required  to  board,  unless  permission  to  board  elsewhere  is  granted  by  the 
Faculty,)  at  cost.  The  cost  of  board  the  past  season  has  been  $2.60 ;  washing, 
42  cents  per  dozen.  Room-rent  for  each  student  is  $4  a  year,  paid  quarterly, 
in  advance.  Rooms  are  furnished  with  bedsteads  and  stoves ;  students  furnish 
everything  else.  Mattresses  and  pillows  may  be  rented  of  the  College.  The 
cost  of  furniture  for  rooms  will  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  students  occupying 
them.  Rooms  can  be  comfortably  furnished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
dollars  for  each  student.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  entitles  the  student  to  the 
privileges  of  the  whole  course.  This  fee  is  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
Library.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  $10,  as  an  advance  on  board,  which  is  allowed  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  receive  remuneration  for  the  labor  they  perform,  the  amount  paid 
depending  on  their  ability  and  fidelity.  The  highest  wages  for  the  present  year 
have  been  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  hour.  The  lowest-  rates  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three  cents  per  hour,  if  the  student  fails  to  render  more  valuable  service. 
The  wages  for  labor  are  applied  on  their  board,  in  the  quarterly  settlements. 

The  winter  vacation  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  for  teaching.  These 
earnings,  added  to  the  wages  received  during  the  term,  will,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  economical,  enable  him  to  defray  a  large  part  of  his  College  expenses. 

The  report  of  the  President,  T.  C.  Abbot,  for  the  year  1866,  (30  pp.,  8to.) 
presents  a  full  summary  of.  the  operations  of  the  institution,  with  an  able  dis* 
cussion  of  the  various  features  which  have  here  been  successfully  developed. 
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PSINCS  OEOBGX  GOUNTT.    ^attsvUU  P.  O. 


I.      HISTORICAL  DETKLOPKENT. 

Thi  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  the  result  of  a  public  sentiment 
ia  the  State  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  which  began  to  be  exhibited  more 
^^  twenty  years  ago.  In  1845  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  of  the 
Frederick  County  Academy  established  a  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
^,  and  appointed  Professor  William  Baer  to  fill  it.  In  1847,  George  D.  Coad, 
^•,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
^^laod,  in  an  able  report  recommending  the  appointment  of  an  Agricultural 
^mifit  for  the  State,  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  "  courses 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  academies  and  schools,  or  schools  for 
that  special  purpose  established.'* 

Iq  1848,  at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
^iety,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  CoL  Wilson  M.  Cary,  urged  "  the  necessity 
of  professional  education  for  the  future  farmers  of  the  State,**  and  **  the  intro- 
duction of  those  sciences  immediately  connected  with  their  pursuit,  into  our 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.** 

h  1850,  Dr.  Wliite,  of  Montgomery  county,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Del- 
ates a  proposition  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  academies 
of  the  State  which  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  to  provide  for  instmc* 
^OQ  in  Geology  and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  About  the  same  time,  Hon.  Wm. 
Williamg,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  offered  to  the  State  Agricultural 
society  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Somerset  county,  for  the  purpose 
^  establishing  an  Agricultural  College. 

In  1854,  Ramsey  McHenry,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
^toral  Society,  prepared  an  address  **  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  contig- 
^lOQs  States,**  urging  the  establishment  "  in  connection  with  an  experimental 
^,  of  an  educadonal  institution  to  be  entitled  **  The  Agricultural  College  of 
^^land.**  In  the  same  year  James  T.  Earle,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Society, 
'^dressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  endorsed 
V  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  embodied  in  an  able 
'^rt  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  chairman.  Mr.  £arle*s  associates  on  the  committee 
^ere  Oden  Bowie,  Governor  of  the  State  in  1868,  CoL  George  W.  Hughes, 
^ent  HiU,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  aided  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,  member 
^  Congress.  The  specific  recommendation  of  the  memorial  was  the  purchase 
of  lit  Yemon  and  establishing  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gk>vemment, 
t  National  Agricultural  and  Educational  Institution. 

The  prevuling  sentiment  indicated  by  these  and  many  other  expresdons  of 
^rest  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  sum 
Qiight  be  realized  from  individual  subscriptions  towards  founding  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  application  for  a  charter  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
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I806,  which  was  granted,  and  James  T.  Earle,  John  0.  Wharton,  Nicholas  B. 
Worthington,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  George  W.  Hughes,  Walter  W.  W.  Bowie, 
Ramsay  McHenry,  J.  Carroll  Walsh,  and  Allen  B.  Dayis,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners by  whom  subscriptions  were  to  be  obtained  to  the  stock  of  the  College. 

The  conditions  of  the  charter  required  that  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  be  subscribed  to  the  stock  within  two  years  from  July  Ist,  1856,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  elected,  land  obtained  and  buildings  erected,  and  these  con- 
ditions being  complied  with,  the  sum  of  $6,000  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the 
State  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Within  the  prescribed  time  the  sum  of  fifly-three  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed, a  Trustee  was  elected  from  each  county,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, to  whom  were  added  the  same  year,  one  Trustee  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  one  from  the  Western 
shore :  a  farm  of  42S  acres  was  purchased,  (since  reduced  by  sale  to  283  acres,) 
in  Prince  George  County,  and  during  the  following  year  the  main  College  build- 
ing was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000,  and  a  total  investment  for  land  and 
buildings  of  about  $100,000. 

The  College  was  open  for  students  in  October,  1859,  and  its  catalogue  for  the 
first  collegiate  year  numbered  sixty-five,  one-third  of  whom  were  from  other 
States.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
seventeen,  and  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  resulted  from  this  falling  off, 
and  from  a  burden  of  debt  which  had  accumulated  in  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  College  building,  and  the  equipment  of  the  farm. 

The  year  following  the  number  of  students  increased  again,  and  in  1864 
equaled  that  of  the  first  year.  Financial  difficulties,  however,  continued  to 
embarrass  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  were  further  increased  by  the  burn- 
ing ef  a  fine  barn,  with  all  its  contents,  and  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fencing  and  proven  der  during  the  war.  Finally,  the  necessity  of  closing 
at  an  early  period  seemed  so  obvious,  that  students  were  withdrawn  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  and  precipitated  that  misfortune,  which  was  realized  in  April,  1866. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Legislature  came  to  its  aid,  and  made  the  State 
Joint  owner  of  the  property  by  paying  its  whole  indebtedness,  which  amounted 
to  $45,000,  and  assigning  to  its  use  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land-scrip 
to  which  Maryland  became  entitled  by  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1862.  The  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres,  to  which  this  grant  to  the 
State  amounted,  was  sold  by  the  Comptroller,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Governor,  at  the  average  price  of  63  cents  per  acre,  and  yielded 
$112,504.  Ten  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  i.  e.  $11,250,  was  *' reserved  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  reimburse  the  said  State  in  part  for  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  act  to  the  said  Maryland  Agricultural  College  ^ — 
that  is,  the  $45,000,  by  paying  which  to  the  creditors  of  the  College  the  State- 
became  owner  of  one-half  of  the  College  real  estate.  This  deduction  left  $101, 
253,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  invested  in  Maryland  State  Stock,  yielding 
six  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  will  be  probably  similarly  bestowed.  The  income 
will  therefore  be  $6,075,  payable  semi-annually,  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1868. 

II.      PRESENT   ORGANIZATION   AND   CONDITION. 

When  the  State  became  joint  owner  of  the  property  by  discharging  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  institution,  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  reorganized  by  giving 
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to  the  Stockholders  seven,  and  to  the  State  four  members,  yiz :  the  GoTernor, 
Lieutenant  (Governor,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instmction.    Of  this  Board,  Jamis  T.  Eablb  is  President. 

FARM   AND   BUILDING. 

The  large  farm  and  grounds  are  located  on  both  sides  of  the  tnmpike  lead- 
ing  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  College 
station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  nine  miles  from  Wash- 
ington.    P.  0.  address,  Hyattsville,  Prince  George  County. 

The  building  is  not  yet  completed  on  the  original  plan,  but  the  present  struc- 
ture has  six  spacious  lecture  rooms,  fifty-one  chambers,  a  chapel,  laboratory, 
and  large  accommodations  for  the  domestic  uses  of  the  residents.  There  is 
bendes,  a  residence  for  a  Professor,  with  twenty-seven  rooms  for  students. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  President  is  Charles  L.  C.  Miner,  M.  A.,  with  the  following  Professors : 
Nicholas  B.  Worthington,  A.  M.,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  English  Lan* 

guage  and  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Logic. 
Jaues  Higoins,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Agriculture  and  Natural  Sciences. 
R.  T.  BoGUE,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct      "  "  " 

Battista  Lorino,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
Phil  Moore  Leakin,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 
Daniel  Barker,  Practical  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 

COURSE  OP   instruction. 

In  accordance  with  the  more  especial  wants,  at  present,  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Scientific  course  is  adapted  more  particularly  to  agriculture  than  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  although  the  studies  in  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Analytical 
and  Technical  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  belong  alike  to  both.  The  daily  lessons  in  the  field,  above-de- 
icribed,  field  lectures  from  the  Professor,  lessons  in  keeping  farm  notes  and  farm 
aoooonts,  instrucUon  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Botany,  Vegetable  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  in  Entomology,  and  especially  in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  ma- 
nures, constitute  the  separate  studies  for  farmers. 

The  Literary  course  is  conformed  mainly  to  the  common  College  curriculum^ 
but  less  time  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  more  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
fidi  and  other  modem  languages,  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

manual  labor. 

Manual  labor  has  been  a  feature  in  the  College  discipline  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  worked  well.  During  the  current  session  (of 
M7-^)  it  has  not  been  required,  but  the  students  of  agriculture  hare  spent  a 
part  of  each  day  in  regular  garden  and  field  work,  under  the  charge  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  farm,  hearing  his  questions,  comments  and  ezplanationB, 
and  having  their  attention  called  to  the  details  of  every  agricultural  process. 

military  tactics. 

No  military  instruction  has  yet  been  given.  Circumstances  being  tempora- 
rily unfavorable  for  it  the  Board  of  Trustees  postponed  providing  for  it  until 
the  College  should  be  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  from  the  U.  S. 
grant,  when  the  requirement  will  be  fiuthfully  met. 
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MODK   or  IKBTBUOTION   AND  DI8CIPLIKK. 

The  general  mode  ^f  instmction  is  by  study  of,  and  close  questioning  on 
the  best  text-books,  with  comment,  explanation,  and  supplementary  oral  in 
stniction;  with  lectures  for  the  more  advanced  students.  In  the  Scientifii 
schools  opportunity  is  given  to  closely  watch,  and  as  much  as  possible,  aid  in  tht 
processes  for  illustration.  A  rigid  system  of  marks  in  all  studies,  promptl; 
rendered  to  parents  each  month,  proves  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion. 

DOMESTIC   Lirx. — TUITION. 

Most  of  the  Professors  eat  at  the  same  table  and  lodge  in  the  same  housi 
with  the  students,  thus  not  only  preventing  the  neglect  of  their  health  an< 
comfort  which  so  often  occurs,  but  being  brought  into  close  and  friendly  con 
tact  with  them,  checking  indiscretions  which  might  otherwise  grow  into  disor 
der,  and  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  upon  their  moral  and  intellectua 
growth. 

Board  is  provided  by  the  College.  The  sum  of  $225  pays  the  board,  lodging 
washing,  fuel  and  lights.  The  supplies  for  the  table,  drawn  from  the  farm 
garden,  orchard  and  dairy,  and  the  well-warmed  and  well-lighted  rooms,  wit] 
other  liberal  appointments,  give  the  students  a  degree  of  healthful  comfort  rer; 
rarely  seen  in  schools. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  |75  per  annum,  half  at  the  beginning  and  half  a 
the  middle  of  the  school  session. 

Sixty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Maryland,  are  provided  for  b; 
the  Staters  annual  appropriation. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1867. 

The  following  is  the  return,  with  remarks,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary 
land  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D., 
in  his  Report  for  1867  : 

"  The  Agricultural  College,  of  which  I  am,  ex-officio,  a  Trustee,  is  thorougfal; 
reorganized  and  has  an  able  Faculty.  To  enable  this  important  institution  t! 
accomplish  its  special  work,  an  appropriation  for  farm  buildings  and  apparatu 
is  needed.  With  such  addition  to  its  facilities  and  the  income  from  the  Unitei 
States  land-grant,  making  the  annual  revenue  over  |1 2,000,  there  will  be  ampl< 
means  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  institution  which  have  not  beei 
thus  far  obtained. 

Statistics  for  1867. — State  donation,  S6,000.  Salaries  of  Professors,  $10, 
000.  Students,  11.  Tuition  per  annum,  $75.  Board  per  month,  $22.50.  Valo 
of  Property,  $90,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  $1,600.  Value  of  Apparatm 
$500.  Acres  of  land,  288.  The  College  and  agricultural  equipments,  the  vain* 
of  which  is  not  estimated.  During  the  year  1868,  the  College  will  have  an  ad 
ditional  annual  revenue  of  $6,000  from  sale  of  United  States  land-scrip.** 
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BISTORT. 

Iir  New  Hampshire  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  150,000  acres  of 
scrip,  assigned  to  the  State,  were  appropriated  by  an  act  approved  July  7,  1866, 
to  the  **  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts/'  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanoyer. 

The  scrip  was  sold  prior  to  December  1867,  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  that  is  at  the  price  of  fifty-three  and  one  fifth  cents  per  acre,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  in  sU  per  cent,  state  bonds.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  are 
nine  in  number,  five  of  them  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and  four 
by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  consideration  of  this  arrangement 
md  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  Dartmouth  College  furnishes 
the  vtae  of  an  experimental  farm,  the  requisite  buildings,  and  the  libraries  and 
tpparatus,  kc.  This  connection  with  the  college  may  be  terminated,  on  notice 
of  one  year,  given  by  either  party  in  the  month  of  July  1874,  or  at  any  time 
after  the  termination  of  fourteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  connection. 
A  contract,  embodying  these  provisions,  has  been  signed  by  the  two  bodies  of 
Trustees,  but  there  are  still  some  details  to  be  settled,  which  delay  the  opening 
of  the  school. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, was  held  in  the  city  of  Concord,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1866.  The 
Governor  and  Council  had  appointed  the  five  following  trustees :  Hon.  John  D. 
Lyman,  of  Farmington,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  John  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  Chester  G. 
Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  Bath.  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  had  appointed, 
on  their  part,  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  His  Excellency,  Frederick  Smyth,  Hon. 
Ira  A.  Eastman,  and  Hon.  Anthony  Colby.  The  Hon.  Ira  A.  Eastman,  however, 
decUned  to  serve.  The  Board  organized  by  electing  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D. 
D.,  as  President,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  Secretary,  and  His  Excellency, 
Frederick  Smith,  as  Treasurer.  They  have  since  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  D.  Lyman,  and  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq. 

The  trustees  have  announced  that  the  instruction  will  be  comprehensive  of 
the  various  branches  of  applied  science,  and  will  extend  through  a  course  of 
four  years  duration.  The  requisites  of  admission  will  be  **  a  mastery  of  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  Common  Schools.*^  Twelve  students,  one  from 
each  senatorial  district  will  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  A  report  of  these 
preliminary  arrai^ements,  including  a  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  two 
colleges  was  published  iu  June  1867.    (Concord,  12  pp.,  8vo.) 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  New  England  College,  Dartmootl 
was  able  to  offer  for  the  basis  of  the  national  school  of  science,  the  adTantagei 
of  the  **  Chandler  Scientific  Department,**  and  of  the  **  Thayer  School  of  Archi 
tecture  and  Gvil  Eugineering/*  and  of  a  prospective  agricultural  bequest. 

Thi  Chandler  ScisNTiric  Departmbnt  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  Cu 
Trustees,  in  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousaud  dollars,  bequeathed  to  then 
in  trust  by  Abixl  Chandler,  Esq.,  late  of  Walpole,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass 
Mr.  Chandler  gives  and  devises  the  above  sum  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
*'  to  caref uUy  and  prudently  invest  or  fund  the  principal  sum,  and  faithfuU] 
apply  and  appropriate  the  income  and  interest  thereof  for  the  establishment  am 
support  of  a  permanent  department,  or  school  of  instruction,  in  the  College,  ii 
the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  o 
Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineering,  the  Invention  and  Manufacture  of  Machinery 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture  and  Drawing,  the  Investigation  of  the  Pro 
perties  and  Uses  of  the  Materials  employed  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem  Language 
and  English  Literature,  together  with  Book-keeping,  and  such  other  branche 
of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for  the  duties  and  employ 
ments  of  active  life.** 

Under  this  provision  of  this  bequest,  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  wa 
established  in  1S56,  and  a  course  of  scientific  instruction  has  since  been  maio 
tained,  with  opportunities  of  laboratory  practice. 

The  Thatbr  School  of  Architectdre  and  Civil  Engineering  is  establisbe 
on  a  'donation  of  $40,000,'  tendered  to  the  Trustees,  and  accepted  by  them  s 
their  last  meeting,  by  6en.  Stlvands  Thater,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  the  m 
organizer  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Poiut.  This  munif 
cence  liad  its  origin  not  merely  in  a  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  doooi 
for  his  Alma  Mater,  but  in  a  foresight  of  the  large  demand  for  high  attainment 
in  this  particular  line,  which  the  unfolding  material  resources  of  our  Countr 
are  sure  to  make ;  and  in  a  conviction  that  an  increasing  nubmer  of  our  youn 
men  are  disposed  to  select  it  as  their  profession.  The  Department  is  to  b 
essentially,  though  not  formally,  post-graduate.  The  requisites  for  admiasio 
will,  in  some  leading  branches — particularly  in  Mathematics — embrace  not  lesi 
and  probably  more,  than  the  usual  College  curriculum.  The  course  of  study  i 
to  be  of  the  highest  order,  passing  beyond  what  is  possible  in  Institutions  fo 
general  culture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  capable  and  faithful  student  fo 
the  most  responsible  positions  and  the  most  difficult  service.  It  will  exten 
through  at  least  two  years,  each  divided  into  a  Winter  and  Summer  Term,  an 
a  portion  of  the  latter  being  given  to  out-door  practice.  Temporary  emploj 
ment  in  Civil  Engineering  will  occasionally  be  permitted,  such  as  will  conduc 
to  the  student*s  improvement,  while  it  will  be  more  or  less  remunerative.  I 
the  arrangement  of  details,  reference  will  be  had  to  the  best  methods,  both  i 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  suitable  diploma  will  be  given,  ou  sati^iactor. 
examination,  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 
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YnufOHT  was  entitled  to  fiye  portions,  or  150,000  acres  in  scrip.  By  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  was  established 
bnt  bj  subsequent  legislation  this  new  institution  was  incorporated  with  the 
UnirerBitj  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1791,  and  a  plan  was  matured 
bj  which  the  Ck>lleges  at  Middlebury  and  at  Norwich  might  also  become  mem- 
ben  of  the  State  Unirersity.  At  present  only  the  two  first  nafned  institutions 
have  been  united.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  Not.  20,  1866, 
tad  on  the  18th  of  July  following,  James  B.  Angell  of  Providence,  was  elected 
President. 

FACULTT. 

The  Faculty  of  the  entire  University  is  as  follows : 

Jajob  Burbill  Anoell,  a.  M.,  President;  Rev.  Joseph  Torskt,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Samuel  White  Thater,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Special  Anatomy ;  Walter  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica ;  Rev.  McKen- 
oiiK  Pbttt,  a.  M.,  Williams  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Leonard  Marsh,  A.  M., 
K.  D.,  Professor  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phynology ;  Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D., 
Ph>£e88or  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Matthew  Hehrt 
BuoKHAM,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Pro- 
feoor  pro  tempore  of  English  Literature ;  Hbxrt  M.  Shelley,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  Charles  Wheeler  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Professor 
fro  tempore  of  Latin ;  John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Alpheus  Bennino  Crosby,  M.  D., 
Ph>fea8or  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Jr., 
A.  B.,  Professor  pro  tempore  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  James  Harvey  Hiixa, 
Instractor  in  Drawing. 

0LA88K8  or  STUDKMTft. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  the  College  is  organized  on  the  following  basis. 
Instruction  will  be  provided — 

L  For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years  in  Analytical  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  in  Civil  Engineering,  or  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  By  a  four 
years'  study,  hereafter  described,  Bachelors  of  Science  may  attain  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

n.  For  students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  course  of  three  years,  or  of 
four  years,  but  wish  to  pursue  certain  portions  of  the  course. 

nL  For  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  such  instruction  as  can  be  fbmished 
them  by  a  course  of  lectures  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  agricaltorists, 
and  to  be  given  in  February  and  March. 
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RXQUIREMINT8  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Agricnltural  College  must  be  at  least  fii 
years  of  age,  and  must  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character,  an 
able  to  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  parts  of  a  common  school  edoca 
and  particularly  in  English  Ghrammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Algeb 
far  as  Quadratic  Equations. 

OOUBSK  OF  STUDIES  FOR  OAKDIDATXS  FOR  DS0RKE8. 

The  courses  marked  out  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelc 
Science  occupy  three  years,  and  those  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  i 
elor  of  Philosophy  occupy  four  years.  During  the  first  year  all  the  8tu< 
pursue  the  same  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  will  s 
one  of  three  prescribed  courses  for  the  following  year,  and  will  not  be  all< 
to  change  from  one  course  to  another  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
nlty.    Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Academic  oo 

FIRST  TSAR. 

For  all  Sectums, 

Firtt  Term,^A\gehTtL;  Chemistry;  Free  Drawing;  Book-keeping. 
Second  Term. — Geometry  ;  Chemistry  ;  French. 
Third  Term, — Geometry  ;  Chemistry ;  French. 

English,  Compositions  and  Declamations  through  the  year. 

Section  of  Anal}ftieal  and  Agricultural  Chemittry, 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Chemistry — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Applications  to  Agriculture,  Analyse 
Soils,  Relations  of  Soils  to  Vegetable  Productions,  etc.,  etc.  Mathemat 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry.  Mineralogy.  Vegetable  Anatomy 
Physiology,  including  Botany,  Forestry,  etc. ;  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physio 
Habits  of  Domestic  Animals,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  etc.  Geo 
English,  Composition  and  Drawing.    Advanced  French  (elective.) 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice,  Mineral  Analyses,  etc.  German,  thi 
the  year.  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Physical  Geography,  Metall 
English,  Compositions.     Drawing. 

Engineering  Section, 

(First  Year   ue  above.) 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Mathematics — Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Calculus.  Get 
through  the  year.  Field  Engineering ;  Drawing,  Topographical,  Mechi 
and  Architectural  Mineralogy,  Geology.  English,  Compositions.  Adn 
French  (elective)  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

THIRD  TBAR. 

Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Ph; 
Geography,  Metallurgy.    Drawing.    English,  Compositions. 

Section  of  3fining  and  Metallurgy. 

( First  Year— see  above. ) 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Mathematics-^Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry.  Mineralogy.  Oei 
through  the  year.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  Architectural.  Vegetable 
Animal  Physiology^  (see  section  of  Analyt  and  Agr.  Chemistry!)  I^ 
Compositions. 
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THIRD  TSAR. 

Mechamcs,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Geology.  Lectures  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
laboratory  Practice,  Analysis  of  Minerals,  Assaying,  Drawing.    Compositions. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  examinations  on  any  one  of  the  above  courses, 
ihall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Those  who,  after  attaining 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  shall  successfully  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  Academic  coarse,  (the  classics  being  excepted,)  or  advanced 
itadies  in  the  Scientific  Department  for  one  year,  shall  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

8PSCL4L  COURSES. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  a  full  course  in  the  Agricultural  College, 
viU  be  penmtted  to  pursue  such  portions  of  the  course  as  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Faculty  they  may  select,  and  may  be  properly  prepared  to  un- 
dertake. Special  faciliUes  in  laboratory  practice  will  thus  be  afforded  to  those 
who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

LKCTURXS  TOR  FARMKRS. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  young  men,  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  a  special  courae  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  subjects  will  be  given 
in  February  and  March,  provided  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  a  course  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  it  No  examination  will  be  required  for  attendance 
upon  this  course.  Among  the  topics  treated  will  be  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  Agricultural  Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  etc.  A  special  fee, 
hereafter  to  be  announced,  will  be  charged  for  attendance  on  these  lectures. 

MILITART  TACTICS. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  military  drill  and  instruction  in  tactics. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  students  in  the  Agricultural  College  (except  the  young  men  who  are  at- 
tending only  the  course  of  lectures  to  farmers)  are  required  to  attend  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  and  are  in  every  respect  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  order  and 
discipline  as  the  students  in  the  Academic  department. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $15  per  term.    Room  and  rent  incidentals  as  before. 
Those  who  pursue  the  Laboratory  courses,  must  also  incur  an  additional 
expense  of  about  $40  a  year  for  chemicals,  breakage,  etc. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  Corporation  are  determined  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  both 
departments  of  the  institution  thorough  and  complete.  The  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, the  Philosophical  Apparatus,  the  collections  made  to  illustrate  the  physical 
sciences,  already  afford  large  facilities  for  instruction,  but  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  institution  will  be  promptiy  met.  The  corps  of  Professors  and  Instmo- 
tors  will  be  enlarged,  as  the  needs  of  the  University  may  require.  While  care 
is  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  young  men  who  cannot  pursue  a  ftill 
course  in  either  the  Academic  or  the  Agricultural  department,  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Corporation  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  discipline  and  culture  in 
the  regular  Academic  course,  and  to  provide  for  a  full,  systematic  and  rigorous 
course  of  scientific  study. 


IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AKD  MODEL  FARM. 

STORY   COUNTY. 


BISTORT. 

In  1859  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (March  22)  appropriating  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  on  which  to  locate  an  Agricultural  Ck>llege,  and  at  the 
same  time  entrusted  its  management  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  Judicial  District,  and  the  Governor,  and  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  They  are  to  serve  for  four  years  without  pay,  but 
are  allowed  mileage.  The  terms  of  one  half  of  the  Board  will  expire  May  1, 
1868,  and  of  the  other  half  two  years  later. 

The  county  of  Story  donated  $10,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest,  and  individuals  gave  in  bonds  and  notes  about  $7,000  more.  The 
Legislature  in  the  act  of  1858,  also  gave  five  sections  of  land  in  Jaspar  county 
originally  granted  by  Congress  for  the  building  of  a  capital,  out  of  which  the 
College  has  realized  $14,000. 

The  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  assigned  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
(March  29,  1866)  to  the  **  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model  Fann. 

The  scrip  was  located  within  the  State  by  an  agent  whom  the  Trustees  ap- 
pointed, and  the  lands  have  since  been  offered  for  sale  or  for  lease.  The  plan 
of  leasing  for  ten  years  has  been  preferred.  The  lands  selected  on  the  gov- 
ernmenf  scrip  are  valued  at  $480,000. 

The  Agricultural  College  was  located  in  Story  County,  thirty  miles  due  north 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  a  farm  of  640  acres,  situated  about  midway 
between  Nevada  and  Boonsboro,  bought  with  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  National  grant  the  institution  had 
acquired  in  various  ways  a  fund  of  $30,000  in  land,  bonds,  &c.,  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  and  erection  of  a  farm  house.  Subsequent  to  the  bestowal  of 
the  National  endowment,  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  college  building,  and  in  1866  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  College  building  will  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ment and  tuition  of  200  students,  and  the  requisite  Professors.  The  struc- 
ture is  five  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  by  seventy 
in  width,  the  wings  being  capable  of  extension  if  additional  room  should  be 
required. 

The  Faculty,  course  of  study,  &c.,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  A  committee 
consistuig  of  Gov.  W.  Stone,  Lt  Gov.  Gue,  and  Peter  Melendy,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  were  appomted  to  visit  the  agricultural  and 
other  scientific  industrial  institutions  of  other  States,  inquire  into  their  opera- 
tions, and  nominate  a  President  and  Faculty  for  the  Iowa  College, 
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MADISON. 


BISTORT. 

Thx  State  UniTersitj  of  Wificoosin,  located  at  Madison,  was  established  in 
1851,  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  UniTersitj  land-grant  of  46,000  acres. 
Out  of  this  'grant  a  "  University  fund  **  of  $300,000  was  realized,  the  income  of 
vbicb  hj  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  University — ^but  the  productive  capital  has  been  pracUcally  diminished 
by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$100,000 ;  and  in  addition,  the  State  charges  to  the  income  of  this  fund  $1,000, 
IS  the  cost  of  its  management,  thereby  diminishing  the  annual  income  at  least 
|9,000— enough  to  secure  at  least  three  or  four  additional  professors. 

Of  the  National  land-grant  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  constituted  the  amount  appropriated  to  Wisconsin.  Up  to 
1867,  little  more  than  $3,000  had  been  received  from  this  source ;  though  the 
ecrip  had  been  located  in  the  State  on  lands  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $800,000. 

In  April,  1866,  the  Legislature  decided  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  State 
University,  and  to  establish  two  Colleges  in  it,  the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters.  The  income  of  the  College  Lind-scrip  fund  and  the  income 
of  the  University  fund,  were  both  appropriated  to  this  institution,  making  an 
aggregate  of  property,  (including  land  unsold,)  valued  at  $706,773,  with  an 
tnnual  avaibible  income  for  the  present  of  about  $13,000. 

TRUSTXES. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  for  1867-8,  are  as  follows : 
J.  B.  Parkinson,  Fayette ;  Aug.  L.  Smith,  Applcton ;  B.  R.  Hinklet,  Oco- 
nomowoc ;  Samuel  Fallows,  Milwaukee ;  Jacob  S.  Bcon,  Berlin— terms  expire 
in  1868.  Edward  Salomon,  Milwaukee;  Angus  Cameron,  La  Crosse;  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  Fond  Du  Lac ;  H.  C.  Hobaet,  Milwaukee ;  N.  B.  Van  Sltke,  Madi- 
80Q — ^terms  expire  in  1869.  Jno.  6.  McMtnn,  Racine ;  F.  0.  Thorpe,  West 
Bend ;  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Poynette ;  J.  C.  Cover,  Lancaster ;  Henrt  D.  Bar- 
bom,  St.  Croix  Falls — terms  expire  in  1870.  Thomas  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of 
State,  ex<fficio  Secretary ;  W.  K  Smith,  State  Treasurer,  ex-cffido  Treasurer. 

FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  same  year  are  as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Phibsophy ;  John  W.  Sterling,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  ;  Ezra  S.  Carr,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ; 

,  Professor  of  Agriculture ;  T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M.,  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature ;  Willlim  P.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  History ;  John  P.  Fuchs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Literature ;  John  P.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics;  R.  E.  Harmon,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 
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BISTORT. 

In  185S  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (March  22)  appropriating  $10,000  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  on  which  to  locate  an  Agricultural  Ck>llege,  and  at  th< 
same  time  entrusted  its  management  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  thirteen  mem 
bcrs,  one  from  each  Judicial  District,  and  the  Governor,  and  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  They  are  to  serve  for  four  years  without  pay,  bm 
are  allowed  mileage.  The  terms  of  one  half  of  the  Board  will  expire  May  1, 
1868,  and  of  the  other  half  two  years  later. 

The  county  of  Story  donated  $10,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  bearing  7  pci 
cent,  interest,  and  individuals  gave  in  bonds  and  notes  about  $7,000  more.  TIm 
Legislature  in  the  act  of  1858,  also  gave  five  sections  of  land  in  Jaspar  count] 
originally  granted  by  Congress  for  the  building  of  a  capital,  out  of  which  tin 
College  has  realized  $14,000. 

The  two  hun.drcd  and  forty  thousand  acres  assigned  to  the  State  of  lowi 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  were  appropriated  by  the  LegiaUtOK 
(March  29,  1866)  to  the  **  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model  Farm. 

The  scrip  was  located  within  the  State  by  an  agent  whom  the  Trustees  ap 
pointed,  and  the  lands  have  since  been  offered  for  sale  or  for  lease.  The  plan 
of  leasing  for  ten  years  has  been  preferred.  The  lands  selected  on  the  gor^ 
ernmenf  scrip  are  valued  at  $480,000. 

The  Agricultural  College  was  located  in  Story  Connty,  thirty  miles  due  nortli 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  a  farm  of  640  acres,  situated  about  midwaj 
between  Nevada  and  Boonsboro,  bought  with  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  National  grant  the  institution  bad 
acquired  in  various  ways  a  fund  of  $30,000  in  land,  bonds,  &c.,  after  the  pa^ 
chase  of  the  site  and  erection  of  a  farm  house.  Subsequent  to  the  bestowal  of 
the  National  endowment,  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  college  building,  and  in  1866  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  College  building  will  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ment and  tuition  of  200  students,  and  the  requisite  Professors.  The  stmo- 
ture  is  five  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  by  seventy 
in  width,  the  wings  bemg  capable  of  extension  if  additional  room  should  be 
required. 

The  Faculty,  course  of  study,  &c.,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  A  committee 
consistmg  of  Gov.  W.  Stone,  Lt  Gov.  Gue,  and  Peter  Melendy,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  agricultural  and 
other  scientific  industrial  institutions  of  other  States,  inquire  into  their  oper»- 
tions,  and  nominate  a  President  and  Faculty  for  the  Iowa  College. 
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HISTORY. 

Thx  State  UniTersitj  of  WiscoDsin,  located  at  Madison,  was  established  in 
1851,  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  University  land-grant  of  46,000  acres. 
Out  of  this  grant  a  **  University  fund  "  of  $300,000  was  realized,  the  income  of 
which  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  University — but  the  productive  capital  has  been  practically  diminished 
by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erecUon  of  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$100,000;  and  in  addition,  the  State  charges  to  the  income  of  this  fund  $1,000, 
IS  the  cost  of  its  management,  thereby  diminishing  the  annual  income  at  least 
|9,000— enough  to  secure  at  least  three  or  four  additional  professors. 

Of  the  National  land-grant  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  constituted  the  amount  appropriated  to  Wisconsin.  Up  to 
1867,  little  more  than  $3,000  had  been  received  from  this  source ;  though  the 
scrip  had  been  located  in  the  State  on  lands  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $300,000. 

In  April,  1866,  the  Legislature  decided  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  State 
University,  and  to  establish  two  Colleges  in  it,  the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters.  The  income  of  the  College  land-scrip  fund  and  the  income 
of  the  University  fund,  were  both  appropriated  to  this  institution,  making  an 
aggregate  of  property,  (including  land  unsold,)  valued  at  $706,773,  with  an 
tnnual  aTailable  income  for  the  present  of  about  $13,000. 

TRUSTXSS. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  for  1867-8,  are  as  follows : 
J.  B.  Parkinson,  Fayette ;  Aug.  L.  Smith,  Applcton ;  B.  R.  Hinklet,  Oco- 
nomowoc ;  Samuel  Fallows,  Milwaukee ;  Jacob  S.  Bcon,  Berlin — terms  expire 
in  1868.  Edward  Salomon,  Milwaukee;  Angus  Cameron,  La  Crosse;  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  Fond  Du  Lac ;  H.  C.  Hobart,  Milwaukee ;  N.  B.  Van  Sltke,  Madi- 
80Q — ^terms  expire  in  1869.  Jno.  6.  McMtnn,  Racine ;  F.  0.  Thorpe,  West 
Bend;  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Poynette;  J.  C.  Cover,  Lancaster;  Henry  D.  Bar- 
BON,  St.  Croix  Falls — ^terms  expire  in  1870.  Thomas  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of 
State,  ex<fficio  Secretary ;  W.  E.  Smith,  State  Treasurer,  ex^(fficio  Treasurer. 

FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  same  year  are  as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Phibsophy ;  John  W.  Sterling,  LL,  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy ;  Ezra  S.  Carr,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ; 

,  Professor  of  Agriculture ;  T.  N.  Haskell,  A,  M.,  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature ;  Willlim  P.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  History ;  John  P.  Fuchs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  and  literature ;  John  P.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics;  R.  K  Harmon,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 
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COLLEGE  OP  ARTS. 

BEQUIREMENTS   rOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  (which  is  the  Scientifie 
School  of  the  Unlyersity,)  are  as  follows: 

Candidates  are  examined  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic,  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  in  Algebra  to  Quadratic 
Equations.    None  are  received  until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

GODItSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
FIRST   YEAR. 

First  Term. — ^Mathematics — ^Alegebra  begun,  Loomis ;  German — Ahn's  Meth- 
od ;  Natural  Uistory — Botany.  Elective  Studies — Practical  Botanj  and  Agri- 
culture, French  and  Latin. 

Second  Term. — Mathematics — Algebra  completed,  Loomis;  Conic  Sections, 
Loomis;  German — Select  Readings;  History.  Elective  Studies — History  of 
Useful  Plants,  Physical  Geography,  Climatology,  French,  Latin. 

Third  Term. — Mathematics — Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation,  Loomis ;  German — Schiller's  or  Goethe's  Plays ;  Natural  His- 
tory— Botanical  Analysis;  History.  Elective  Studies — Horticulture,  French, 
Latin.    Themes  and  Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

JFlr$t  Term. — Mathematics — Spherical  Trigonometry,  Loomis;  Analytical 
Geometry,  Loomis ;  Rhetoric — Day ;  Natural  History — Mineralogy,  Dana ;  Hu- 
man Anatomy — Lectures ;  Chemistry,  Toumans.  Elective  Studies — Laboratory 
Practice,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Second  Thrm. — Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  begun.  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity — Po- 
litical Economy,  Perry ;  Chemistry — Organic  and  Applied ;  Natural  History — 
Zoology  begun,  Agassiz.  Elective  Studies — Laboratory  Practice,  QuantitaUve 
Analysis. 

Third  Term. — ^Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  completed.  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity— In- 
ternational Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Natural  History — Zoology 
completed.  General  Physiology.  Elective  Studies — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  Entomology.  Themes  and 
Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Firtt  Term, — ^Astronomy — Snell^s  Olmsted;  Mental  Philosophy — Haven; 
English  Literature — Shaw  begun.  Elective  Studies — Examination  of  Soils, 
Forestry. 

Second  Term, — Logic,  Whately ;  Moral  Philosophy — Hopkins ;  English  Liter- 
ature— Shaw  completed;  Rhetoric — Bascom;  Asthetics — Bascom.  Elective 
Studies — Modem  liinguages.  Chemical  Analysis,  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Third  Term. — ^Natural  Theology — Chadboume;  Analogy — ^Butler;  Eviden- 
ces— ^Hopkins,  Lectures ;  History— Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  General  Re- 
view. Elective  Studies — Reviews.  Critical  Essays,  Declamations,  and  Forensic 
Disputations,  weekly  during  the  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete 
this  course. 
The  price  of  Tuition  is  $6  per  term  of  thurteen  weeks. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

By  section  16  of  the  oiganic  act  it  is  provided  that  "immediately  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  se- 
curing, without  expense  to  the  State  or  to  the  funds  of  the  University,  suitable 
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lands,  in  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  the  Universityf  not  less  than  two  hundred 
acres,  including  the  University  grounds,  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  as  early 
as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon  as  will  render  it 
available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes,  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  course  in  the  College  of  Arts.^  In  obedience  to  this  provision  the 
Board  of  Regents,  after  a  full  and  thorough  examination  of  such  lands  as  were 
offered  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  such  others  as  they  beUeved  could  be 
obtained,  have  purchased  for  this  experimental  farm  a  piece  of  land  embracing 
that  part  of  section  14,  in  township  seven,  north  of  range  nine  east,  which  lies 
west  of  the  University  grounds,  and  that  part  of  section  23  in  the  same  township 
and  range  which  lies  between  the  Sauk  road  on  the  south  and  the  tract  in  sec- 
tion  14  ac|joining  on  the  north,  also  five  town  lots  acfjoining  the  University 
grounds  on  the  south-west  comer,  comprising  in  all  about  195  acres,  and  includ- 
iDg  Professor  Reed^s  and  Mrs.  Hobbius*  stone  and  brick  dwellings,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  S27,054.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
the  vacation  of  the  streets  intersecting  the  town  lots  purchased,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  granted. 

The  University  grounds  proper,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  institution,  con- 
tain about  41  acres;  they  are  contiguous  to  the  above  described  piece  and 
with  it  form  one  tract  with  an  area  of  over  235  acres.  The  utility  and  advant- 
age of  having  the  experimental  farm  so  closely  connected  with  the  institution 
of  which  it  is  to  form  an  important  part,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
knd  purchased  is,  according  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all  such  members 
of  the  Board  as  are  practically  familiar  with  farming,  and  of  all  such  persons  as 
could  be  consulted  by  individual  members  of  the  Board  and  as  have  given 
thought  and  study  to  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  great  many  varieties  and  differences 
m  its  soil  and  location.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  in  view  is 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental  farm,  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practi- 
cally taught  by  experimenting  on  different  soils  and  location  of  the  land,  and 
%oi  a  model  farm,  where  the  best  kind  and  largest  quantity  of  particular  pro- 
ducts are  sought  to  be  obtained  from  a  particular  piece  of  land.  The  Board 
believe  that  by  this  purchase  they  have  secured  to  the  University  for  a  reason- 
ible  price  the  best  possible  piece  of  hind  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  too, 
which  are  upon  the  land,  will  be  of  great  and  immediate  usefulness  to  the  insti- 
tution in  its  contemplated  development. 

REPORT. 

The  annual  report  for  1866,  has  been  printed  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
four  pages ;  and  the  Catalogae  for  1866-7  gives  additional  information. 


WEST  YffiGDflA  AGEICULTUEAl  COLLEGE. 

MORGAICTOWN. 


THB.Bcrip  received  by  this  State  amounted  to  160,000  acres.  It  was  directed 
that  the  funds  deriTed  from  selling  this  scrip  should  go  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia  to  be  located  near  Morgantown,  Monon- 
galia County,  on  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Monongalia  Academy  and 
the  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,  and  which  was  tendered  to  the  State  as  a  par- 
tial foundation  for  the  new  institntion. 

TRUSTEES. 

Eleven  Trustees,  one  from  each  Senatorial  District,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  assembled  at  Morgantown,  April  8,  1867,  and  elected  Hon. 
W.  E.  Stevenson  of  Wood  county.  President,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Logan  of  Wheeling, 
Secretary.  Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  President  of  the  College,  and 
in  June  following  his  inauguration  took  place.  The  address  which  he  delivered 
at  that  time  has  been  printed.    (Morgantown,  1867,  8vo.,  80  pp.) 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  thus  stated  in  the  address : 

Proceeds  of  Congressional  land  scrip, $90,000 

The  College,  (formerly  Woodbum,)  grounds  and  buildings,.  .         .    25,000 

The  Academy  grounds  and  buildings, 15,000 

Effects  surrendered  as  the  Library  and  personal  property  of  the  above,         890 
Cash,  Bonds,  &c.,  surrendered  as  endowment  of  the  above,  .      7,566 

Total, 1187,946 

The  proceeds  of  the  scrip  are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent.  With  this  moderate  endowment,  the  Trustees  propose  to  main- 
tain  a  Preparatory  department,  a  College  proper,  a  Scientific  department,  and 
an  Ag^coltural  department. 

FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  following  persons : 

Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages; Col.  J.  R.  Wkaver,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Military 
Tactics;  Prof.  S.  G.  Stkvkns,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences;  Prof.  F.  S. 
Lton,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Principal  of  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Prof.  0.  W.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Do, 

STUDENTS. 

The  College  opened  in  September,  1867,  and  before  its  close  there  were  188 
•tndents  in  the  different  departments. 
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nOBD  CLAflBw- 

/ln<  TVtm. — A%Ftn ;  Qoadratae  Bqaatioaff :  GeoMetrr.  fosr  books :  Draught- 
ing—Coostmctins  Problems :  ElfcmafT  Principles  of  Zoologr  and  Minenl- 
9gj ;  Rhetoric,  ^eraaet  in  Ehiemion  and  CoapoAiion :  French. 

Steamd  Term — ^Algebra.  Fiaifhed:  GeoMctrr.  flushed  :  Geosetrieal  Draghl- 
bg ;  MeteorologT  a^d  Modes  of  Eeeping  Meteorological  Register ;  ffirtory— 
Cmnpontion  and  Dedamatkin ;  Fren^ 

T%ird  Term, — Tii^omitui  and  SnTvering ;  Bttutg  of  Botanr ;  Phjaeal 
Geograph  J ;  Uistorr — ConpoBtion  and  DedainaDOB ;  Dran^ting ;  French. 


H.    CtmntiM 

Fhni  TVrM.— Algebra,  Qoadiatic  Eqnaliottf :  Geometrr.  four  books;  Dra^^ft- 
in^ — CooMnicttiig  Problenw :  Elenwntarr  Principles  c^  ZoohigT  and  Minenl- 
ogT ;  Rheionc,  ExerjiaeB  in  EhKntion  and  Goaq»oaiMKi :  French. 

'Seamd  TVrm.— Algebra,  fniriied :  Geoaetrr,  fini&hed :  Geometrical  jrang^ 
ing ;  Meteorology  and  Modes  of  Eeeping  Meieocolopcal  Register ; 
Gompoation  and  Declamatioo ;  French. 
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TTiird  Term. — ^Trigonometry  and  Surveying ;  Elements  of  Botany ;  Physic 
Geography ;  History — Composition  and  Declamation ;  Draughting ;  French. 

SECOND  CLASS. — SECOND  YEAB. 

L    C&urte  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

First  Term, — ^Analytical  Geometry ;  Surveying  and  Levellinj*,  with  Piel 
Practice ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting ;  Elements  of  Chemistry  an 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Shades,  Shadows  an 
Perspective;  Physics  and  General  Chemistry;  Mental  Philosophy — ^Essayi 
German. 

mrd  Term,. — Mechanics ;  Railroad  Engineering  and  Topography ;  Drau^ 
ing;  Mental  Philosophy — Elssays;  German. 

n.    Course  in  Chemistry  and  Agriculture, 

First  Term, — Analytical  Geometry;  Surveying  and  Levelling,  with  ilel 
Practice  ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting ;  Elements  of  Chemistry  an 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Comppsition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Analytical  Chemistry,  qualitative ;  Physics  and  General  Chen 
istry ;  Mineralogy ;  Agriculture,  its  Principles ;  English  Composition  and  Det 
lamation;  German. 

Third  Term. — Physics  and  Chemistry ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  quantitadvc 
Agriculture,  its  Processes ;  Mental  Philosophy — Essays ;  German. 

FIRST  CLASS. — THIRD  TEAR. 

L    Course  in  GivU  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

F%rst  Term. — Optics  and  Acoustics;  Astronomy  and  Use  of  Astronomie 
Instruments;  Strength  of  Materials  and  Engineering  Constructions;  Moral  Fb 
losophy;  German. 

Second  Term. — Geodetical  Surveying ;  Machines,  Motive  Powers — Machinei 
used  in  Engineering ;  Geology ;  Politicisil  Economy ;  German. 

Third  Term. — Hydraulic  Engineering ;  Military  Engineering  and  Field  Fort 
fications ;  Designs  for  and  Discussions  of  Constructions  and  Machines ;  Const 
tution  of  the  United  States ;  Architecture. 

II.    Course  in  Chemistry  aud  Agriculture. 

First  Term. — Metallurgy  and  Mining ;  Elements  of  Geology ;  Moral  PhlloM 
phy — Essays ;  German ;  Agriculture,  its  Products ;  Farm  Accounts. 

Second  Term. — Elements  of  Technology ;  Agriculture,  its  Products,  contii 
ued ;  Geology  ;  Political  Economy ;  German. 

Third  Term. — Agriculture — Horticultural  Products  and  Rural  Embellishment 
Theses  on  Scientific  and  Practical  subjects ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

OUTLINE  or  THE   COURSE. 

Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  will  be  conveyed  fo 
the  present  mainly  by  Lectures,  except  where  suitable  text-books  can  be  ol 
tained. 

Opportunities  for  observation  upon  the  College  Farm  will  be  given  froi 
time  to  time,  and  we  hope  to  secure  ere  long,  a  cabinet  of  specimens  and  model 
by  which  the  lectures  delivered  may  be  illustrated  and  exemplified.  During  tb 
Terms  mentioned  below,  the  following  subjects  will  be  treated : 

I.    Second  YeoTy  Second  Term. — ^Agriculture,  its  Principles, 

Its  development  and  present  condition  as  an  Art  Its  connection  with  tfa 
several  branches  of  science.  The  economic  requisites  of  vegetable  growtl 
including  soils,  and  the  theory  of  manures. 
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IL     SeeoHd  Tear,  Third  Tmim.— Agriculture,  iU  Proeeuet. 
THUge,  plowing ;  the  physical  mauipulationA  of  the  laud.     Implements  and 
Xaefainerr.     Drainage,  Irrigation,  etc.    The  Practice  of  Manures.    Fann  BuUd- 
mp — tiieir  construction  and  arrangement. 

nL     ITkird  Tear,  Fiasr  Tkem. — Agriculture,  ils  ProdueU, 

1.  Fanm»0  amd  Farm  CropB, — ^The  cereals,  their  cnltiTStion,  their  maosge- 
■nt  and  uses.  Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  commercial  crops.  Root  crops  and  the 
Le^uBM.  Grasses,  and  the  care  of  Pasture  Lands.  Roution  of  crops,  and 
the  ue  of  Artificial  Fertilizers^ 

IV.     Third  Tear,  SicosD  Tsuf. — ProdmeU  eoniinued. 

1  Amimais  amd  Animal  ProdmeU — ^The  Principles  of  Breeding  sod  the 
nriooB  Improred  Breeds.  The  care  of  Domestic  Animals  and  Fattening  for 
lariei.     Dairy  Management,  tncfadlng  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese.     Anfwsis  of 

Dnsght. 

T.     Tyrd  Temr^  Tdrd  Tixm. — ProdmeU  comtkmed, 

I.  Bmfiemltmr^  ProdmeU  amd  Rmral  EmbeUiMkwteimL— The  Ordisffdy  ImdmA- 
iif  the  Sanerj  propagatiaa  oC  TrccsL  The  Market  Garden ;  Umim^  ot  pIsAU 
aai  frvio.  The  TmeTard:  tniihftnre  of  vine,  dder,  etc  OrasncMsl 
Trees  and  ^ndis,  lisndsmpe  GaHesa^ 

Either  dmia^  the  FinK  Tcfs  «r  the  Sceoad  Tear,  or  mbmtqmemdj^  the  mmij 
•(  honk-ktepa^  vifl  he  i  m  iii— >  i  with  special  leferenut  t«  Farm  A  rttmmit^ 
vkiea  k  hiSitvtd  to  he  oae  of  the  BSiiS  sBportaac  hrsftciics  of  eumij^  aa4  Of^ 

wiM  skssMirirhe  sAv<dtil  the  ftadftstfs  m  knffiisg  ibr 
a£  the  C^e^  Fsisl    IW  mmiw  e£  Rslamy  vS  a;^  U  rwrtiafij 
^Ttk  faect  hiaiisi^  ifisa  the  pfaafii^  ■M6ri«r  ksaricPB^,  «iue&  tSMt  £tf«cr  asst 

Ibtb  subd  «natfrd  fmdacss  vhsc^ 


Tike \i:csBavk  a£  i^  diBwBBB  icnss  are  adbpiai  m  farm  ymlkkt  ^  fdhe 
*itt  Thea  ihej  esx  \»t«  W  fEscsaeaSf  <  iiMyiiTmf 

f tf  Cciae^  p»dBbt»  anfl  ssaer  atfiMsibfl  sattsoi  «iw  maf  vidb  i#  iste  s 
^  j«ar  oBmmt  ia  A^fkuhnse  coiiT,  ^e  Jbcsares  wSk  W  m>  ama^^nd  tdbsK  «Bdh 
Kiidai::^  eas  aacsfcd  a  ianxiut  vnnt  daaa^  t«^ir<iurte  v6  ti«e  T«ar.  ttiK : 

1r  Terar— the  iucoptt  JMmnaxsvi  III:  iit  Tul.  J  aabC  IT :  it  Tbu.  0  mA  T. 


MQJXjJEr  XaCXlOL 

*^  be  mBaTKnefl  in  1^  jauafkef  i£  WSaaej  la^amsnu^  taut  TtriaAaiajm^ 
*^  viS  kpc  afuroM  pjqmninii6fs  isr  TisBln^'&f  tbdotk  miliisrv  fiastt  mut  Sm- 
^^^aSaoi  ic  'Ok-  Tkanrj.  Fur  iioF  pagyasc  "tiie  fKaiffOi!  is  fnaushcrfl  srilii  acsw 
^tbe  (inanei  insiii  ft  flqiBemKac  tf  iht  Bumt. 


-^isoD^  "die  ad»MHnefg  Ivr  -frt  |vrvfai«tMe  pimur  of  the  ttUovie  studies,  ane : 

1  TiK  LftirKTHr.  tiMr  rj„Xi!aetiaut  tiie  Ld«nrx  imaetMS.  aoc  mC  tiiir  IMIitMS 

^  A  Farm,  wiien:  aiiedau  aaentni.  wiC  iic  |:t««i.  Mf  Manuer.  Gaf^ettiag.  and 
^tbe  cnhmttiiB  sf  fru»:  ^^Mse  Ibe  hast  aMfOes  flf  coharf- a&i!  the  satf  imi- 
P'vvfediBqilBBaniaRraR^:  sag  a^haw  a  spv«M9t  af  ibW]Wi(  a  IdC 
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plcte  account  of  all  the  operations,  expenses  and  income  of  the  farm  can  be 
studied. 

8.  An  ObserTatory,  arranged  and  fitted  with  all  the  instruments  needed  for 
teaching  practical  astronomy. 

4.  Accommodations  for  the  Laboratory  and  Museum,  with  ample  room  for 
lectures  and  experimental  science,  and  for  the  practical  operations  of  analytical 
chemistry ;  and  where  special  prorision  is  made  for  exhibiting  the  collections 
of  the  minerals,  rocks,  fossils,  plants  and  animals  of  the  State. 

5.  Full  sets  of  instruments  for  Surveying  and  Engineering. 

6.  Excursions  to  mines,  manufactories,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  Professors. 

ADMISSION,   FKES,    KTO. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  of  the  above  courses,  as  candidates  for  a 
diploma,  must  be,  at  least,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character.  They  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  English 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  special 
branches,  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  pursuing  those  branches  to  advantage. 

Adults  who  wish  to  attend  upon  any  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  and  are  not 
candidates  for  diplomas  or  certificates,  can  do  so,  subject  only  to  the  rules  for 
Sees  and  discipline. 

The  proper  time  for  entrance  is  at  Commencemenl  (June  17th  and  18th,  1867,) 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  (Sept  20th,  1867,)  when  new  classes 
are  formed ;  but  students  will  be  admitted  to  a  class  at  any  time,  upon  their 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  the  class  have  passed  over. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations upon  all  the  subjects  prescribed  in  either  course  of  study ;  and  Certifi- 
cates will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  examinations  in  special  branches. 

Fees.'-ThQ  charge  for  tuition  is  $76  a  year ;  one-third,  or  $25,  being  payable 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  ;  incidentals,  $8. 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are  charged  $16  addiUonal,  each  term,  for 
chemicals  and  use  of  apparatus. 

The  fee  for  conferring  the  diploma  is  $7.60. 

FACULTY. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell,  LL.  D.  ;  and  the  scien- 
tific Professors  are,  Geo.  H.  Cook,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ;  David 
MrRRAT,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  Col.  Josiah  H.  Eellogo, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  Engineering  and  Military  Science.  A  Professor  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  appointed.  Rev.  T.  S.  Doolittle  is  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  etc.,  and  there 
are  two  Tutors,  one  in  Chemistry  and  one  in  Modern  Languages. 

STATE  STUDENTS. 

Every  county  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  free  students  to  the  Scientific  School 
as  the  county  sends  representatives  to  the  Assembly. 
The  number  of  students  in  1866-7,  was  26. 


ESmiCET  AGBICULTURAL  AND  ItECHANIClL  COLLEGE. 

AT  LEXINGTON. 


HtsroBT. 

KE3rrrcKT*s  portion  of  the  grant,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  was  accepted  by  the  State,  January  27,  1863,  and  its  appropria- 
tion was  determined  by  the  Legislatiire,  February  22,  1865.  By  the  enactment 
last  mentioned,  the  **  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky/* 
became  a  special  or  distinct  department  of  the  University  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished at  Lexington.  The  scrip  was  sold  for  $164,960,  and  is  invested  in  Ken- 
tucky State  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  yielding  an  income 
of  neariy  $10,000  annually. 

The  history  of  the  University  has  a  romantic  interest,  but  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  to  narrate  it  here,  in  much  detail.  It  was  organised  in  1858, 
chieflj  or  wholly  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  John  B.  Bow- 
man, of  Mercer  County,  who  conceived  in  1855,  while  pursuing  the  oocupaUoni 
of  a  farmer,  the  plan  for  founding  for  the  people  of  his  native  State,  **  A  Mod- 
em American  Christian  Uoiversity,^  especially  accessible  to  poor  young  men 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  society.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  actual 
labor,  as  he  himself  writes,  subscriptions  were  obtained  to  tiie  amount  of 
1160,000,  and  soon  increased  to  $200,000, — a  large  proportion  being  secured 
by  notes  of  $500  and  $1,000,  Q^m  farmers  in  Central  Kentucky. 

In  February,  1858,  a  charter  was  secured  for  the  new  institution,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  in  September,  1859,  the  College  of  Artt 
was  opened,  under  the  presidency  of  Robert  Milligan,  in  the  town  of  Harrodf* 
burg.     Various  obstacles  prevented  its  permanent  establishment  at  that  place. 

At  length  the  Trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  instituted  at  Lexington 
in  1798,  made  overtures  for  a  union  with  the  new  establishment,  and  after  vi^ 
nous  negotiations  it  was  decided  to  combine  these  two  foundations,  and  unitt 
with  them  the  third  foundation  derived  from  the  Congressional  grant.  A  bill 
permissive  of  this  arrangement  having  been  passed  by  a  large  minority  in  the 
QensftaX  Assembly,  Kentucky  University  was  removed  to  Lexington,  the  grounda, 
bondings  and  endowment  of  Transylvania  University  were  formally  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  made  one  of  its  de- 
partments. The  capital  of  the  entire  University  now  exceeded  $500,000, 
which  was  soon  enlarged  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  more.  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  Bowman  purchased  for 
the  permanent  site  of  the  University,  Ashland,  the  homestead  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  Woodland,  an  adjoining  estate  which  extends  within  the  limits  of  the  dty. 
The  entire  tract  contains  488  acres  of  land  of  much  beauty  and  fertility,  (cost 
^140,000,)  and  is  already  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  Kentucky  University,  thus  reorganized,  consists  of  six  Departments  or 
Colleges,  namely :  1,  Of  the  Arts ;  2,  Of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics ;  8,  Of  the 
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Bible ;  4,  Of  Normal  Instruction ;  6,  Of  Law  ;  and  6,  Of  Medicine.  An  Acad- 
emy or  Preparatory  School  is  also  maintained.  It  is  with  the  second  only  of 
these  departments  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

AGKICULTUKAL  AND  HECHAJilCAL  COLLEGE. 

Ten  schools  or  sections  will  be  organized  in  this  College^  in  one  or  more  of 
which  the  student  may,  at  his  option,  be  enrolled.  In  order  to  graduate  in  any 
school,  he  must  remain  in  it  at  least  a  year,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. In  order  to  take  a  Bachelor's  degree^  he  must  have  graduated  in 
several  of  the  schools. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
I.    SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Jltrat  Term — ^Mental  Philosophy,  begun. 
Second  Term. — ^Mental  Philosophy,  completed. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Urst  Term. — Moral  Philosophy. 
Second  Term. — Christian  Ethics. 

IL    SCHOOL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Fowler's  English  Grammar ;  Klipstcin's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonaca ;  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  Exer- 
cises in  English  Composition  and  Elocution. 

Second  Term. — Fowler's  English  Grammar ;  Elipstein*s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica ;  "  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels ; " 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  English  Composition  and  Elocution. 

SOPHOMORB   CLASS. 

First  Term. — ^Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres ;  Essays,  Decla- 
mations, and  Debates. 

Second  Tertn. — Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism ;  Chamber's  English  Literature  ; 
Essays,  Declamations,  and  Debates. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Chamber's  English  Literature  ;  Whately's  Logic ;  Essays,  Dec- 
lamations, and  Logical  Disputations. 

Second  Term. — Chamber's  English  Literature;  Whately's  Rhetoric;  Essays, 
Original  Declamations,  and  Logical  Disputatious. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  Liten^ure, 
with  Critiques ;  Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Exercises  in  Extem- 
poraneous Speaking. 

Second  Term. — Lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  Litera- 
ture, with  Critiques ;  Samson's  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  with  Lectures ; 
Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

n.    SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

First  Term. — ^Towne's  Algebra. 

Second  Term. — Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

First  Term. — ^Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  VH,  VHI,  IX;    Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Measurement. 
Second  Term. — Loomis'  Sunreying  and  Navigation;  Loomis'  (Geometry. 
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JUXIOE  CLASS. 

Fini  Term. — Loomis*  Calcnlos. 

Second  Torm. — Soell's  Olmsted's  Mechanics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Ftrtt  Tx-rm. — Davies*  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Snell^s  Olmsted's  Astronomy, 
begoo. 
Second  Term. — Astronomy,  completed. 

IV.    SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FtrH  Term. — ^Elementary  Chemistry  and  Physics;  Instruction  givtfi  by  daily 
Lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  experiments,  specimens,  &c.,  and  impressed  by 
daily  Examinations ;  Applications  of  these  branches  of  science. 

Second  Term. — Lectures  on  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  experiments,  continued 
twice  a  week ;  Elementary  Physics,  with  experiments,  three  times  a  week. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

During  the  «S««»um.-— Experimental  and  Applied  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Physics ;  five  Lectures  a  week,  more  thorough  than  during  the  Elementary 
Cour^,  and  illustrated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  experiments,  models, 
diagrams,  specimens,  &c.  The  numerous  applications  of  the  science  to  Agricul- 
ture, the  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  are  specially  indicated,  and  the  Art  of  Test- 
ing io  general  and  the  Detection  of  Poisons  considered.  Organic  Chemistry  is 
dLscuf(8ed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  and  such  instruction  given  in  the 
CheiniAtry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  as  the  alloted  time  allows. 

Practical  Chemistry. — Provision  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  Practical 
Chemistry,  including  the  Chemistry  of  the  Soil,  as  soon  as  students  are  suffi- 
ciently prepared. 

Text'Jiooks. — Yuman's  New  Class  Book  of  Chemisty ;  Fownes*  Chemistry  for 
Students ;  Quackcnbos'  Natural  Philosophy ;  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

V.    SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Firnt  Term. — ^Terminology  and  Outlines  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany ; 
Collection  and  examination  of  Specimens ;  General  Views  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom ;  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Insects,  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Second  Term. — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  embracing  the  Laws  of 
Propagation,  Hydridization,  Training,  Pruning,  Budding,  Grafting,  &c. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Firnt  Term. — Human  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
especially  of  domestic  animals ;  the  making  of  Illustrative  Preparations ;  Col- 
lection of  Zoulogical  Specimens. 

Second  Term. — Exotic  Botany,  including  the  Green-house,  the  Grapery,  and 
Principles  of  Treatment ;  Geology ;  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology ; 
Sources  and  Materials  of  Mineral  wealth;  Building  Stones;  Mineral  Veins; 
the  Location  and  Working  of  Mines  and  Wells  for  Petroleum,  Salt,  Artesian 
Waters,  &c. ;  Collection  of  Specimens. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Systematic  Zoology ;  Collection  of  Specimens ;  Outlines  of  His- 
torical and  Dynamical  Geology. 

Second  Term. — Entomology;  Insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Vegetation; 
Preparation  of  a  Thesis. 

VI.    SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term, — Smithes  ^History  of  Greece ;  Liddell^s  History  of  Rome ;  Lec- 
tures. 

Second  Term, — ^The  Stndent^s  Gibbon;  Political  Economy ;  Lectures. 
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8INI0R  CLASS. 

Mrst  Term. — Student's  History  of  France ;  Stadent*s  Home ;  Lectores. 

Second  Ihrm. — ^History  of  the  United  States ;  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Vn.    SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

JUNIOJl  CLABB. 

First  Term. 

German, — ^Ahn's  New  Method ;  Adler^s  Reader.  French. — ^Fasqaelle*s  Gram- 
mar ;  Telemaque.  ItcUian. — Cuore^s  Grammar ;  Foresti's  Reader.  Spaniak. — 
Scheie  De  Yere's  Chrammar ;  Yelasquez^s  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

German. — Ahn*s  Method;  Adler*s  Reader;  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 
French. — ^Fasquelle's  Grammar ;  Telemaqae ;  Voltaire's  Charles  XIL  Italian. — 
Cuore's  Grammar ;  Foresti's  Reader ;  Tasso.  /S/>anMA,--Schele  De  Yere's 
Grammar ;  Yalesque's  Reader ;  Don  Qoijote. 

BEMIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

German. — Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  William  Tell ;  Composition  and  ConTer- 
sation  in  Grerman.  French. — Corinne ;  Racine ;  Composition  and  ConTcrsation 
in  French.    Italian. — ^Tasso ;  GoldonL      Spanish. — Don  Quijote. 

Second  Term. 
German. — Gcethe's  Iphigenia  and  Reinekc  Fuch's ;  Lessing's  Minna  Yon  Barn- 
helm.    FreneK — Moliere's  Comedies  ;  Yoltaire's  Tragedies.    Italian. — Dante. 
Spanish. — Calderon. 

Ym.    SCHOOL  OF  CIYIL  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING. 

In  this  School  will  be  taught  Geometrical  and  Topographical  Drawing,  Tint- 
ing, Shading,  and  Lettering ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Lineal  Perspective ;  Shades 
and  Shadows  ;  Practical  Aittronomy ;  Road  Engineering ;  the  use  of  Engineer- 
ing Instruments ;  Leveling  ;  Architectural  Drawing ,  Geology  of  Mining  Dis- 
tricts ;  Metallurgy ;  Mining  Engineering ;  Construction  of  Furnaces ;  Determi- 
nation ;  Mineralogy ;  and  History  of  Mining  Operations. 

IX.    SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

In  this  School  will  be  taught  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

X.    SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY  TACTICS. 

The  Course  will  comprise  Practical  and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  the  Tactics 
of  the  different  Arms,  Military  Discipline,  including  the  Duties  of  Guards,  Sen- 
tinels, &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  Tactics  and  Regulations  prescribed  for  the 
United  States  Army. 

STATE   ST€  DENTS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  as  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University, 
each  Representative  district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  College  three 
properly  prepared  students,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  for  each  member  the 
district  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  General  Assembly.  Said  students  also  have  the 
right  to  receive,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  given 
in  any  College  of  the  University,  except  the  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
To  enjoy  these  privileges,  young  men  must  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  Jus* 
tices  of  the  Peace  in  the  several  districts,  and  be  properly  vouched  for  by  their 
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eertiftcate.  And  it  is  most  earnetUy  recommended  to  the  josticeB  to  select  a 
Board  of  Teachers  in  each  district  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and  to 
institute  a  sjstem  of  competitive  examinations,  giving  all,  even  the  humblest 
youth,  a  chance  for  this  State  honor.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  students 
will  be  selected  and  sent  to  the  College  with  the  settled  purpose  on  their  part 
of  completing  the  whole  course  of  studies  prescribed. 

It  is  very  important  that  students  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  They  may  experience  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing rooms  and  in  arranging  their  course  of  study,  if  their  attendance  should 
be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time. 

MILITARY   INSTRUCTION. 

The  act  of  Congress  granting  the  land  scrip  requires  any  Agricultural  College 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  to  give  instruction  in  military  tactics.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  regular  instruction  is  given  to  the 
students  of  this  College,  at  stated  times,  in  the  Infantry  Drill,  and  Military  Dis- 
cipline and  Police,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  United 
States  army. 
The  Faculty  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  exempt  any  student  from  DrilL 
A  uniform  of  cadet  grey  cloth,  such  as  is  usually  worn  at  the  military  schools 
in  the  country,  is  required,  and  can  be  obtained  by  students  on  their  arrival  at 
the  College,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary  suit. 

THE   XSTATK. 

For  productive,  as  well  as  educational  purposes,  the  Estate  is  divided  into  two 
departments — 1.  The  Farm,  including  the  Vegetable  Garden ;  2.  The  Ornamen- 
tal and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  which  include  the  "  Woodlands  * 
and  the  adjoining  Plats. 

The  Farm  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  who  is  a  practical  farmer. 
He  wiU  have  the  ovcrbight  of  all  the  practical  details  of  the  Field,  and  will 
give  thorough  instruction  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

The  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  including  the  orch- 
trds,  vineyards,  nurseries,  etc.,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  Horticul- 
turist, who  will  give  thorough  practical  instruction  in  his  department. 

In  these  two  departments  students  will  learn  to  apply,  by  their  own  labor,  the 
science  that  they  acquire  in  the  Halls. 

THE   LABOR  SYSTEM. 

AU  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  except  such  as  may 
be  exempted  on  account  of  actual  physical  disability,  will  be  required  to  spend 
t  portion  of  their  time  in  active  labor  on  the  Estate,  or  at  such  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Arts  as  may  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  same.  For  this  purpose 
they  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  first  class  shall  be  composed  of  those  students  who  may  desire  *'  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their  labor,  while  acquiring  their  educa- 
tion." These  shall  be  required  to  labor  not  less  than  four  consecutive  hours 
a  day,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  on  the  Farm,  for  which  they  shall  receive  from 
five  to  ten  cents  an  hour.  During  the  hours  of  labor,  they  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm.  This  class  of  students 
shall  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  shall  labor  four  hours  in 
the  forenoon ;  the  second  section  shall  labor  fbur  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
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All  other  students  shall  constitute  the  second  class.  They  shall  be  required 
to  labor,  without  compensation,  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  in  the  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  physical  exercise  and  practical  instruction.  During  the  hours  of 
labor  this  class  of  students  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Grounds  and  Gardens,  and  shall  be  arranged  into  as  many 
sections,  and  shall  labor  at  such  hours,  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  proper. 

During  the  winter  months,  active  labor  may  be  suspended,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Faculty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendents. 

DORMITORIES. 

All  rooms  upon  the  Estate,  which  are  set  apart  as  dormitories,  are  reserved 
for  State  students.  Those  upon  **  Ashland "  will  be  assigned  to  students  of 
the  first  class  under  the  labor  system.  Those  at  **  Woodlands  "  will  be  assigned 
to  students  of  the  second  class,  under  that  system. 

FACULTY. 

The  special  Faculty  consists  of  Prof.  John  A.  Williams,  Presiding  oflBcer,  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  following  Professors : 

Henrt  H.  White,  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
RoBKRT  Peter,  in  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
James  K.  Patterson,  in  Latin,  Political  Economy  aud  History. 
Alexander  Wincuell,  in  Geology  and  Natural  History. 
Joseph  D.  Pickett,  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
William  £.  Arnold,  in  Military  Tactics. 
Six  Instructors,  a  Farm  Superintendent,  and  two  Stewards,  are  also  employed. 

number  of  students. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1866-7,  was  190. 

libraries,  museums,  and  apparatus. 

Libraries.— There  are  Law,  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Libraries  belonging 
to  the  University,  which  comprise  about  16,000  volumes,  open  to  all  students. 

MuieumB. — The  University  Museums  contain  many  valuable  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  and  the  Sciences.  The 
Anatomical  Museum,  is  very  large,  and  was  secured  originally  at  great  cost. 

AppanU^ts.-^-There  is  a  large  collection  of  valuable  Chemical,  Philosophical, 
and  Astronomical  Apparatus,  besides  a  good  Laboratory  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, ample  for  the  present  purposes  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

TUITION. 

Three  hundred  State  students  may  be  received  gratuitously ;  all  others  pay 
$30  per  session  of  nine  months. 

BKPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Regent,  (John  B.  Bowman,)  dated  June  26, 1867,  is  printed 
with  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  for  1867.    Lexington,  8vo.,  104  pp 
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BISTORT. 

Br  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  186^1  the  California  share  in  the  Na- 
tional grant  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  (the  site  of 
^hich  is  still  undetermined,)  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural,  Mining  and 
Ifechanical  Arts  College. 

From  unofficial  sources,  we  learn  that  the  Trustees  of  the  "  College  of  Cali- 
fornia,'* established  at  Oakland,  (across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,)  have  offered 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  **  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College,"  a 
site  of  land,  well  adapted  to  the  proposed  institution,  provided  that  it  shall  be 
located  there ;  and  in  addition  they  have  offered  to  give  up  their  own  charter, 
and  pass  over  to  the  State,  their  buildings,  collections,  and  all  other  property, 
provided  that  on  this  foundation  and  at  this  place  the  State  shall  found  the 
**  University  of  California,"  bestowing  upon  it  the  National  scientific  school 
^rant,  the  College  of  California  property,  and  the  State  University  land-grant. 
Xf  thb  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  prospects  of  higher  education 
a.11  California  will  be  most  encouraging.  • 

The  National  grant  for  industrial  education  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"thousand  acres  of  land.  Previously,  (by  an  act  approved  March  8,  1853,)  Con- 
,^res8  had  granted  to  California,  seventy-two  sections,  or  forty-six  thousand  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  **  Seminary  of  Learning,"  the  proceeds 
^>f  which  are  known  as  the  "  Seminary  fund."  The  valuation  of  the  Oakland 
property  is  unknown  to  us. 

In  1864,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  SUte  Geologist,  John  Swett,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  J.  F.  Houghton,  Surveyor  General,  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  especially  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  pre- 
sented a  report  to  His  Excellency  F.  F.  Low,  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  University,  /li^this  document,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  concentration  of  the  Industrial  School  land- 
grant  and  the  Seminary  fund,  in  one  institution,  was  forcibly  advocated,  and 
the  importance  of  organizing  at  first  a  school  of  Practical  Science,  was  clearly 
set  forth.    The  following  propositions  were  laid  down : 

^*J^$t — ^That  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Congressional  Acts  granting  lands  to 
the  State,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  itself^  which  particnlariy 
defines  the  character  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  that  therefore  the  Legis- 
btare  is  free  to  act  in  the  matter  within  very  wide  limits. 

Second — ^That  the  interests  of  the  State  require  the  consolidation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  grants  of  land  for  a  University  and  for  an  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical School,  so  that  both  these  shall  be  parts  of  one  institution. 

Third — ^That  it  is  not  ^visable,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  organize  a  Colle- 
giate Department  In  connection  with  the  proposed  institution.  ^ 
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Fourth — ^That  the  institutioii  required  by  the  State,  and  which  win  be  besi 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  School  of  Practica 
Science,  or  a  Polytechnic  School,  meaning  thereby  an  institution  where  the  ele 
ments  of  the  Exact  and  Natural  Sciences  will  be  taught,  and  their  practica 
application  to  the  wants  of  everyday  life,  as  to  mechanics,  mining,  manufactur 
ing,  and  agriculture. 

H/lh — That  the  collections  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  should  be  event 
ually  made  over  to  the  State  University  or  Polytechnic  School,  or  this  institution 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  State,  whatever  its  name  may  be ;  that  the  interests  of  the  State  de 
mand  that  these  collections  should  be  placed  in  a  fire-proof  building,  which  ma; 
be  called  the  **  State  Museum,'*  where  they  will  be  accessible  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  general  public ;  and  thai  fii 
that  purpose  a  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  matte 
in  hand,  select  a  suitable  location,  and  erect  a  building,  from  funds  to  be  drawi 
from  the  State  Treasury  and  other  sources,  as  wiU  be  explained  further  on,  an 
that  this  Board  should  also  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  organiiiii{ 
and  setting  in  motion  a  State  Polytechnic  School     *    *    * 

**  The  following  reasons  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  San  Frandsoo  a 
the  point  where  the  proposed  University  should  be  established. 

First — It  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  number  of  it 
inhabitants  is  probably  now  over  one  hundred  thousand — a  number  at  least  flv« 
times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  city  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thi 
concentration  of  population  at  San  Francisco  is  still  going  on,  and  will  undonbl 
edly  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  this  city  has  natural  advantages  whicl 
no  other  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  show.  It  is  and  must  remain  the  com 
mercial  and  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America 
and  however  great  the  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Califonii 
may  be,  the  march  of  this  city  will  be  onward,  since  the  whole  region  froi 
Mexico  to  British  Ck>lumbia  contributes  to  its  support. 

Second — It  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  State.  One-third,  at  least,  aD< 
probably  as  many  as  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  By  its  system  of  nver  and  ba; 
steamers,  it  connects  together  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  California;  it  i 
the  pomt  where  all  persons  coming  from  abroad  by  sea  must  land,  and  firon 
which  radiate  lines  of  communication  in  all  directions  towards  the  interior,  i 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State  visit  San  Francisco  thai 
any  other  point.     But : 

Third— It  is  by  far,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  the  wealthiest  city  In  the  State. 
One-third  of  the  taxes  which  support  the  State  Government  is  collected  at  San 
Francisco,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues,  as  there  is  e\\  ry  reason 
to  believe  it  will,  this  city  will  soon  be  paying  one-half  the  expenses  of  the 
State. 

Fourth — ^The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  equable,  bracing,  and  healthy,  aod 
is  better  fitted  for  sustained  study  and  vigorous  intellectual  effort  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  State." 
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AVD  THE  AlECBAMC  ARTS. 
ORONO. 


BISTORT. 

MAnrs  was  entitled  to  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  Having  accepted  the  grant, 
tbe  Legislature  established  (Feb.  25,  1866)  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  leaving  the  site  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees.  In 
1866,  193,600  acres  of  scrip  had  been  sold  at  a  little  more  than  fifty -three  cents 
per  acre.  Thus  the  sum  of  $102,759  was  realized,  which  was  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  amounting  to  $104,500.  This  sum  will  be  increased  by 
the  sale  of  the  remaining  16,320  acres. 

Sxteen  Trustees  were  originally  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  one  from  ench 
coonty,  and  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  made  the  first  President  of  the  Board. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham.  In  January,  1867,  the  Trust- 
ees voted  to  request  the  Leg^lature  to  reduce  this  number  to  five  or  seven. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Trustees  determined  to  establish  the  College  in  the 
town  of  Orono,  upon  hind  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  towns  of  Orono 
and  Oldtown.  The  place  selected  is  on  the  White  and  Goddard  farms,  a  large 
i&d  valuable  estate  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  possessing  high 
natural  productiveness,  sufficient  diversity  of  soil  for  the  various  experimental 
pvposes  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  having  a  fine  frontage  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  while  the  rear  of  the  farm  is  rich  in  an  extensive  tract  of  forest. 

The  site  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  State  to  a  mind 
that  appreciates  natural  beauty.  It  is  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Orono  with 
its  churches,  schools,  stores,  bank  and  vast  water-power  which  furnishes  a  basis 
for  manufiacturing  industry  of  various  forms,  and  will  be  made  tributary,  no 
<loQbt,  to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  College. 
Seren  miles  from  Orono  is  the  city  of  Bangor,  already  noted  for  its  ship- 
btulding  interest  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  its  interior  trade  and  extensive 
^bering  operations. 

When  the  department  of  marine  architecture  in  the  College  shall  have  been 
established,  the  Batigor  ship-yards  will  furnish  the  students  with  practical  illus- 
ions in  every  branch  of  the  business. 

la  addition  to  the  gift  of  a  site,  the  Trustees  have  received  from  the  citizens 
^  Bangor,  the  sum  of  $14,000  in  cash.  Phineas  Barnes  of  Portland,  has  been 
^boien  President  of  the  College,  but  for  want  of  a  building  but  little  progress 
basbeen  made  in  organizing  the  institution. 

A  Report  on  the  steps  thus  far  taken  to  organize  the  College,  was  presented 
to  the  Legishiture  in  1867,  and  printed.  (Augusta,  24  pp.,  8vo.)  As  apart 
of  this  document,  the  written  suggestions  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect of  New  York,  are  given  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  and 
the  construction  of  the  building. 


HODE  ISLAND. 
SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

PROVIDENCE. 


HISTORY. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  Rhode  Island,  provided 
for  by  the  National  land-grant  of  1862,  constitutes  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Brown  University,  which  corporation  has  stipulated  to  provide  a  College  or 
Department  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Rhode  Island  received  scrip  for  120,000  acres  of  land,  which  was  very 
promptly  accepted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  January  session  in  1868.  The  scrip 
was  sold  in  1866  for  $50,000,  (payable  in  five  unequal  installments  between  Au- 
gust, 1866,  and  August,  1870,)  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  and  two-thirds 
cents  per  acre.  At  the  date  of  the  fourth  annual  report  in  reference  to  this 
fund,  dated  Feb.  12,  1867,  81,000  had  been  realized  and  invested  in  an  U.  S. 
five-twenty  bond,  bearing  interest  in  gold  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
fund  was  appropriated  to  a  scientific  department  in  Brown  University,  at  Prov- 
idence. Until  a  much  larger  sum  is  received,  no  report  can  be  made  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  income  is  employed.  Four  brief  annual  reports,  thirteen 
pages  in  all,  have  been  printed,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  The  second  of  these  rehearses  the  difficulties 
which  were  encountered  in  an  eflfort  to  locate  for  the  College  the  National  grant 
within  the  limit  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Since  the  above  brief  statement  was  in  type  we  have  received  the  "  Filth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  to  (lovernor  Burnside, 
for  the  year  1867,"  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  to  educate  students 
under  the  arrangements  between  the  State  and  the  University,  by  or  before  the 
next  collegiate  year,  Sept.  2d,  1868. 

By  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Senatoi*s  and  Representatives 
are  constituted  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  present  to  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  the  names  of  worthy 
young  men  from  the  several  towns  as  candidates  to  be  educated  as  State  benefi- 
ciaries in  Brown  University,  under  the  Agricultural  College  Act,  and  from  that 
class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  means  of  providing  them- 
selves with  the  like  benefits. 

From  the  candidates  so  nominated,  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  President  of  the  University,  are  to  select,  on  or  before  Commencement  Day, 
(the  first  Wednesday  in  September,)  of  each  year,  the  scholars  to  be  educated. 

The  department  in  the  University  to  teach  the  branches  of  learning  required 
by  the  Agricultural  College  act,  has  been  organized,  and  the  course  of  studies 
has  been  so  liberally  arranged  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical education  for  the  present  day ;  besides  which  all  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  University  are  thrown  open  free  to  the  students  in  the  Agricultural 
department 
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HISTORY. 

Thi  KiNSAS  State  Agricultural  College  was  established  Febmarj  16, 
1^663,  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Und-grant,  and  went  into  operation  in 
&ptember  following. 

The  amount  of  land  appropriated  to  Kansas,  was  90,000  acres,  which  was 
located  in  the  State  by  a  commission  who  visited  and  inspected  each  quarter 
section.    The  land  thus  located  is  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.00 
to  $8.00  per  acre,  the  agent  in  charge  being  Hon.  I.  T.  Goodnow,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.    It  is  expected  that  these  lands  will  yield  an  en- 
dowment of  500,000  dollars.     Until  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands  reaches  the  amount  of  $150,000,  the  Legislature  agrees  to  advance  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Trustees  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Superin- 
^dent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  nine  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  as  follows,  (1867-8,): 

Gov.  S.  J.  Crawford,  President  of   the  Board ;  Hon.  R.  A.  Barker,  Vice 

^'^ident;  Hon.  T.  H.  Baker,  Secretary;    Judge  John    Pipher,  Treasurer; 

^«v.  p.  McViCAR,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction ;    Rev.  J.  L.  Reaser,  Rev.  E.  Gale, 

**^.  R.  CoRDLET,  Rev.  D.  Earheart,  Judge  L.  D.  Bailet,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hous- 

'^^^  Hon.  I.  T.  Goodhow  ;  Rev.  J.  Denison,  President  of  the  College. 

location. 

The  College  is  located  in  the  Kansas  valley,  near  Manhattan,  Riley  County. 
^^  U  about  115  miles  west  of  Leavenworth,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Wyandotte  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river.     Its  distance  west  from  Lawrence 
^  8o  miles,  and  from  Topeka  about  50,  and  it  is  15  miles  northeast  from  Ft. 
^ey.    It  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence  back  of  the  town,  running  northwest 
^d  southwest.    From  the  base  of  the  building,  but  especially  from  its  top,  is  a 
PtQoramic  view  seldom  surpassed  for  beauty  and  loveliness.     The  beholder, 
^^g  the  west,  wiU  see  the  valley  of  the  Wild  Cat  Creek,  running  up  to  the 
northwest  some  15  miles  and  skirted  with  undulating  bluffs.    Facing  the  east, 
the  scene  that  opens  to  view,  is  made  up  of  the  thriving  town  of  Manhattan, 
spread  out  at  the  Junction  of  the  Big  Blue  and  the  Kansas  rivers,  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kansas  extending  far  on  below  with  its  majestic  bluffs  and  intervening 
creeks.    The  field  of  view  at  the  left  takes  in  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Blae,  but  the  conspicuous  figure  in  front  is  Blue  Mont,  the  parent  of  the  blufb 
that  line  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Blue,  and  the  last  one  the  river  passes  ere  it 
unites  with  the  Kansas.    A  straight  edge,  sixty  miles  long,  with  one  end  laid 
on  the  top  of  this  cone-shaped  bluff  and  the  other  end  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
nearly  opposite  MarysviUe  in  Marshall  County,  would  be  touched  by  a  series 
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of  similar  bluffs  numiiig  the  whole  distance,  the  most  of  which  are  truncated, 
though  on  a  few  the  tops  still  remain. 

Manhattan  is  very  easy  of  access  by  railroad  and  otherwise.  The  Depot  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Way  £L  D.  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Institution. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  Departments  except  Instrumental  Music  Ladies 
share  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  equally  with  gentlemen.  A  contingent 
fee  of  three  dollars  a  term,  or  nine  dollars  a  year,  is  charged  to  meet  expense 
of  fuel,  lights,  sweeping,  &c.  In  Music,  for  instruction  on  the  Melodeon,  $8 
per  term ;  on  Hano,  $10  per  term.  For  use  of  Melodeon,  $1 ;  for  use  of  Piano, 
$2.    For  use  of  Library,  50  cents  per  term. 

LODOINO  AND  BOARD. 

Board  at  the  Boarding  House,  (a  new,  ample,  and  well  furnished  stone 
building,  in  charge  of  Col.  F.  Campbell,)  is  furnished  at  $4  per  week,  with  an 
additional  charge  of  $6  per  term  for  fuel  and  lights.  Washing  done  at  reason- 
able rates.    A  portion  of  the  students  board  themselves  at  less  expense. 

TERMS  or  ADMISSIOK. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  Class  are  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  English  Grammar,  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography, 
including  outlines  of  History  and  English  Composition. 

2.  Harkness'  Introductory  Latin,  his  Latin  Grammar,  his  Latin  Reader  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero^s  Orations,  and  six  Books  of 
VirgU's  ^neid. 

8.  In  Greek,  Harkness*  1st  Book  in  Greek,  with  Fables,  Anecdotes  and  My- 
thology} Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Zenophon^s  Anabasis. 

4.  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written,  Robinson^s  Elementary  Algebra  entire, 
and  four  Books  of  Robinson^s  Geometry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  course  will  not  be  examined  in 
Greek,  nor  the  Latin  Authors  after  Sallust,  but  in  all  the  other  studies. 
Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  all  the  preceding  studies 
pursued  by  the  classes  they  enter,  or  their  equivalent. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  Academic,  or  Preparatory  Department,  should  be 
prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  Geography,  SpelUng,  and 
Reading. 

COUBSES  OF  STUPT. 
Seven  courses  of  study  are  announced  on  the  programme,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  " Classical,"  and  the  "Preparatory,"  are  the  more  thoroughly 
carried  out    The  series  announced  is  as  follows : 

Classical  Course. 

Agricultural  akd  Scikntifig  Courss. 
Military  Sciknce  akd  Tactics. 
Mkchamio  Arts  and  Civil  Enoinecrihg 
Academic  and  Preparatory  Course. 
Commercial  and  Mercantile  Course. 
Normal  Course. 


^ni  TWmi.— Soils  in  tiicir  rektmi  to  Tesctetaon,  Water,   Af  otpKtf%  wd 
■  tbeir  reUfioa  to  nfiUabie  prodKti.    Eeeifitiooa.  Ltc«orM»  sod  IMi 
Pnctkc  OB  tbe  Faim.    UuTcnitT  Algcbn,  aod  Modom  ffirtorr. 

ggpiarf  7W«.— SolMoa  Flowi^.  TOige,  DnUis^  aad  FatffiMn.  !?Uf«r> 
mtw  Algetm,  Xatanl  PUwoplij,  (Wdh,  wUh  Lm«vhl) 

7&M  r<r«i.— BouoT,  (Gi«T  A.)  ZoologT,  ( AgMU.)  Metcoroloi?,  (BrodreUbT, 
with  Lectmsw)  Bjfokal  LectarM,  IT  i  iw^wi,  aod  ItetdlnitracooiL  Geo«- 
etiT,  (Bobiiuoo*&) 

SBOOXD  TSAR. 

J^Enf  7>rR.— Jtevtnre  sod  FkyaiologT  of  Fruits;  BaO^n^;  Fill  Oopt  wd 
OK  of  Farm ;  XachinerT,  and  b«t  Farm  Impleoieacs ;  Pr«0erruxMi  of  Seeds ; 
Bedtatkxia,  Lectures,  and  neld  Instroctaoo.  GeooitfiT,  (Robinsoo^s.)  Lo|^ 
(Goppeea.) 

Sttwd  r^rrm.— Philosoiibj  aod  eno  of  Doaestie  Aounls:  Ducoses  of  Gil> 
tie  and  Hordes ;  PropAgatkm  and  Cnltare  of  Forest  Trees  adapted  to  HedM» 
and  their  ColtTation ;  RecitalMMW,  and  Leotnree.  Trigonometrr,  (Rohinsotfk) 
lAgic,  (Coppe«&) 

ITurd  r«nR.— Hortkoltore,  and  Ettcbea  GardenxQg ;  PropagatioQ  and  1Vali> 
ing  of  Fmit  Trees,  Vines,  (especiallj  the  Grape^  Small  Fnilta,  VegetablM^ 
Grafting ;  Recitattona,  and  Lectures ;  Sorre jing,  and  Engineering. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

F%r9i  TWm.— The  Staple  Grains,  Forage,  Root  and  Fibre  Oops  of  the  Noftii* 
em  and  Middle  Sutes,  with  their  rarieties,  and  9oils  adapted  to  them ;  Insects 
injurious  to  regeution;  Origin  and  Natural  History  of  Domestic    A'^^malg 
Conic  Sections,  (RobioMnV)    Mental  Philoeophj,  (HarenV) 

Second  Tenm. — Raising  and  care  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Characteristics  and 
AdapUtion  of  Breeds ;  Cattle  for  Beef;  Draft,  and  Dairr ;  Horses ;  Sheep ; 
Swioe ;  Pasturing,  Sotting,  and  Stall  Feeding ;  Agricultural  BoUny  ;  Df^ription 
of  We«di(  and  noxious  Plants ;  Farm  Book-keeping.  Chemistry,'  ( WelU\  with 
Lectures.)     Physiology,  (Hitchcock's.) 

ITtird  Term. — History  of  Agriculture  and  Sketches  of  Husbandry  in  foreign 
kndd.  Adap'atiou  of  Fanning  to  Soil,  Climate,  Market,  and  other  natural  and 
economical  conditions.  Systems  of  Fanning;  Stock;  Sheep;  Grain,  and 
mixed  farming.  Geology,  (Dana's.)  Moral  Philosophy,  (Haven's.)  Politioal 
Economy,  (A.  Walker'p.) 

Agricultural,  Zoological,  Botamcal  and  Geological  Excursions,  during  the 
Fan  and  Spring  terms  of  the  second  and  third  year,  will  be  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  the  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  art 
mtended  to  be  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character. 

Daily  and  weekly  exercises  in  Music,  Calisthenics,  Composition  and  genenl 
Reading,  the  same  each  year  as  in  the  Classical  Course. 

CLASSICAL  COUESS. 
FRESHMEN  TEAR. 

F^rst  Term.—'UTy,  (Keightly's  History  of  Rome.)    Latin  Prose  Compositioo. 

TdiTersity  Algebra,  (Robinson's.)    Herodotus,  (Johnson's.)    Modem  History, 

(Lord.) 

Second  Term, — Grid.  Uniyersity  Algebra,  (Robinson's.)  Homer's  Hiad,  and 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  f  Anthon's.)    Natural  Philosophy,  (Wells'.) 

nUrd  r<rrm.— Horace,  (Antbon's.)  Homer's  Iliad.  Keightly's  Historr  of 
Greece.     Geometry,  (Robinson's.)    Botany,  (Gray's.) 
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BaOj  exercises  each  tenn  in  Vocal  Elements,  Home  and  Calisthenics,  and 
weekly  exercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition. 
Bead  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

SOPHOMOBE  YEAB. 

F^tt  Term, — Cicero  de  Officis  de  Senectnte,  (Anthon.)  jEschines  de  Corona, 
(Felton's  Lectures.)  Geometry,  (Bobinson's.)  Bhctoric,  with  Lectures  and 
criticisms  of  Engli^  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Second  Term. — Tacitus  Germania.  Thucydides,  and  Greek  Composition. 
Trigonometry,  (Bobinson*s.)    Logic,  (Coppee's.) 

Uiird  Term. — ^Tacitus  Agricola.  Greek  Tragedies,  (Woolsoy.)  Surveying, 
(Bobinson's.)    Engineering,  (Bobinson's.)    Zoology,  (Agassiz.) 

Daily  exercises  each  Term,  in  Music  and  Calisthenics,  and  weekly  exercises 
in  original  Declamation,  and  Composition. 

Bead  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  McCauley's  History  of  England  D*Aii- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Befonnation,  and  Motley's  Dutch  Bepublic. 

JUNIOB  YEAB. 

First  Term, — ^Tacitus'  Histories.  Greek  Tragedies,  (Woolscy.)  Conic  Sec- 
tions, (Bobinson's.)  Mental  Philosophy,  (HaTen's.J  Meteorology,  (Brocklesby's, 
with  Lectures.) 

Second  Term. — Plato;  Analytical  Greometry  ;  Chemistry.  Physiology,  (Hitch- 
cock's, with  Lectures.) 

Third  Term. — Moral  Philosophy,  (Haven's.)  Calculus,  (Bobinson's. J  Chem- 
istry, (Wells',  with  Lectures.^    Acoustics,  and  Optics. 

Provision  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  instruction  in  the  German, 
French  and  Spanish  Languages. 

Daily  and  weekly  exercises  in  Elocution,  Declamation  and  Composition,  the 
flame  as  the  previous  year. 

Bead  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  Thier's  French  Bevolution,  and  Hal- 
lam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

8E^^0B  YEAB. 

I%r8t  Tenn. — Political  Economy,  (A.  Walker's.)  Astronomy,  (Bobinson's.) 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (Dana's,  with  Lectures.)  Philology,  f Fowler's  English 
Language,  D wight  and  Marsh's  Lectures.) 

Second  Term. — Constitutional  Law.  Mechanics.  English  Literature,  (Hal- 
lam.)     Butler's  Analogy. 

Third  Term, — International  Law,  (Woolsey.)  Evidences  Christianity,  (Paley 
and  Hopkins.) 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  Faculty  consists  of — 
Bev.  Joseph  Denison,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Science  and  the  Greek  Language. 
B.  F.  MuDGB,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
Bev.  J.  H.  Lee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
J.  Everts  Platt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Music. 
Mrs.  Laura  C.  Lee,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 
J.  EvBRTS  Platt,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 
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to  the  interests  of  Nonnid  education.  The  State  Industrial  UnlTersitj  is,  how- 
ever,  rendered  independent  of  such  mcidental  aid  and  support  by  the  munificent 
Congressional  bequest  of  1862. 

In  the  month  of  NoTember,  1862,  a  third  conrention  met  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. At  this  time  was  formed  the  '  Industrial  League  of  the  State  of  Illinois,' 
the  object  of  which  organization  was  to  enlist  the  influence  and  energies  of  the 
working  classes  in  behalf  of  the  favorite  scheme  of  education  which  had  been 
80  ardently  cherished  by  its  friends.  It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  *  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  grants  of  public  Uinds  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  industrial  institutions  in  each  and  every  State  in  the  Union.* 

The  convention  agiun  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  January,  1668. 
During  its  session,  the  convention  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature 
then  in  session,  requesting  the  joint  action  of  the  Senate. and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  assist  in  procuring  from  Congress  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  an  Industrial  University  in  each  State  of  the 
Union.    The  following  is  quoted  from  the  memorial  of  the  convention : 

*■  We  would  therefore  respectfully  petition  the  honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  they  present  a  united  memoriil 
to  the  Congress  now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in 
the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands,  not  less  in  value  than  $500,000,  for  the 
liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in 
the  Union,  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  their  teachers,  in  their  various  pursuits,  for  the  p^uction  of  knowl- 
edge and  literature  needful  in  those  pursuits,  and  developing  to  the  follest  and 
most  perfect  extent  the  resources  of  our  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  our  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  common  country.* 

The  memorial  of  the  convention  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1868,  joint  resolutions  were  passed  by 
that  body,  praying  Congress  to  donate  public  knds  to  the  several  States  for 
purposes  of  industrial  education.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  applying  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  industrial 
education  of  the  nation,  was  several  years  in  advance  of  the  action  of  any  other 
State  Legislature  in  the  United  States. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  at  various 
places  in  the  State ;  the  subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ;  the  theme  was 
renewed  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  and  County  Fairs ;  the  scheme  was 
advocated  in  public  lectures,  and  addresses  delivered  to  large  and  interested 
audiences  of  the  people  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  ^tate ;  and  the 
labor  of  its  friends  was  not  intermitted  until  Congress,  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  1862,  passed  an  act,  conveying  to  the  States,  upon  conditions  specified, 
the  magnificent  bounty  described  in  the  act  itself,  and  before  referred  to. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  next  following  the  passage  of  the  set 
of  Congress,  the  bounty  proposed  by  the  General  Government  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  a  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant.  At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
month  of  June,  1863,  an  efibrt  was  made  by  parties  acting  in  the  interest  of 
certain  literary  institutions,  located  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  to  divert  the  Government  grant  from  its  legitimate  direction,  and  to  secure 
its  appropriation  to  local  and  sectarian  purposes,  entirely  foreign  to  the  object 
contemplated  by  Congress.    The  State  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  failure 
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of  this  dforii  for  by  such  a  dispositioD  of  the  gnuii,  only  a  prirate  benefit  would 
htre  been  secured,  whQe  all  the  important  poblic  adrantages  anticipated  Irom 
the  dooatkm  would  hare  been  lost  to  the  State  forever.  In  the  same  month, 
(Jane,  186^)  and  daring  the  time  the  proposition  to  apply  the  grant  to  prirate 
pending  before  the  General  Assembly,  another  *  Convention  of  the 
of  Agricahore '  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  addres^^ed  to 
the  Legislature  a  formal  protest  against  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  grant. 
At  the  same  time,  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  composed  of  one  from  each  con- 
grcssional  district  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  collect  facts  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  Industrial  University,  and  to  mature 
a  plan  for  its  constitution  and  endowment. 

Later  conventions  were  held,  in  January,  1864,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  and 
during  the  State  Fair  in  Decatur,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  these  meet- 
mgs  resolutions  were  {Missed,  favoring  the  endowment  of  one  Univessitt,  and 
deprecating  any  appropriation  of  the  National  bequest  for  any  merely  partisan 
or  sectional  uses.** 

In  addition  to  these  historical  statements  by  Mr.  Brooks,  it  is  only  just  to  add 
that  Dr.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  had,  several  years  previous  to  the  date 
(1851)  of  the  first  Convention  named  above,  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  value  of  industrial  training,  and  to  secure 
a  National  appropriation  in  aid  of  such  education. 

INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY. 

The  amount  of  land-scrip  to  which  Illinois  became  entitled,  was  480,000  acres. 
The  definite  action  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant  was  not  matured  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when  the  "  Illinois  In- 
dostrial  University  **  was  formally  incorporated. 

Its  location  was  deemed  of  such  immediate  advantage  as  to  lead  to  a  lively 
competition  from  different  counties  and  townships,  and  was  finally  awarded  to 
Champaign  County  by  the  offer  in  land,  buildings,  and  bonds,  to  the  value  of 
1400,000.  The  University  domain,  including  ornamental  and  parade  grounds, 
experimental  and  model  farms  and  gardens,  comprises  over  one  thousand  acres. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  institution  is  placed  under  the  control  of  twenty-eight  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  four  additional  ex-offieio  Trustees,  viz :  the  Governor  of 
tht  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Regent  of  the  University  when  elected. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  1867,  were  as  follows :  His  Excellency  R.  T. 
OoLBSBT,  Governor;  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
A.  B.  McCoNNELL,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
Regent,  ex-officiisy  and  the  following  appointed  persons : 

Lemuel  Allen,  Alexander  Blackburn,  Mason  Brayman,  A.  M.  Brown,  Horatio 
C.  Burcliard,  J.  C.  Burroughs,  Emery  Cobb,  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Robert  Douglass, 
M.  L.  DunUp,  Samuel  Edwards,  Willard  C.  Flagg,  0.  B.  Galusha,  M.  C.  Goltra, 
David  S.  Hammond,  George  Harding,  S.  S.  Hayes,  J.  P.  Hungate,  John  S.  John- 
son, Luther  Lawrence,  Isaac  8.  Mahan,  E.  B.  McMurray,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Burden 
Pollen,  Thomas  Quick,  J.  W.  Scroggs,  Charles  H.  Topping,  John  M.  Van  Osdel. 

A  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Springfield,  March  12th,  1867,  twenty-six 
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members  being  present,  and  the  Governor  in  the  Chair.  J.  M.  Gregorj,  LL.  D., 
for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  President  of  a  College  in  Kalamazoo,  was  elected  Re- 
gent of  the  University,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum ;  Willard  C.  Flagg 
was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  W.  Bunu,  Treasurer,  and  O.  B.  Ga- 
lusha.  Recording  Secretary. 

PLAN   or  ORGANIZATION. 

Various  preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
University,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  and  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  establishment  at  Chicago 
of  a  Polytechnic  Department  or  Branch  of  the  University : 

Resolved^  That  a  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  Department  of  the  IIHnois  Indus- 
trial University  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  at  Chicago,  at  such  point 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  residing  in  the  Third 
Grand  Division  and  first  Congressional  District,  shall  determine. 

The  said  members  of  said  Division  and  District  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  receive  contributions  and  subscriptions  for  said  department,  and 
as  a  committee  of  the  Board,  to  take  all  other  necessary  and  lawful  proceedings 
for  the  organization  of  said  department,  and  the  direction  and  coutrol  thereof. 

Provided^  That  said  branch  be  located  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as 
possible. 

Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  funds,  scrip,  or  other  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity, other  than  such  as  may  belong  to  or  be  received  for  such  departuient,  or 
be  donated  for  its  support  or  endowment,  be  used  in  the  establishing  or  carry- 
ing on  of  said  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  branch  or  department. 

The  committee  on  organization,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Gregory,  N.  Bate- 
man,  M.  Brayman,  S.  S.  Hayes,  and  W.  C.  Flagg,  have  published  a  report, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  following  departments : 

I.  The  Agricultural  Department — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Agriculture  proper.  2.  The  course  in  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening. 

II,  The  Polyteehnie  i>fjwir^m«n<— Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art.  2.  The  course  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 8.  The  course  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  4.  The  course  in  Architec- 
ture and  Fine  Arts. 

III.     The  Military  Department — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Military.  Engineering.     2.  The  course  in  Military  Tactics. 

rV.    The  Department  of  Chemistry  aiid  Natural  Science. 

V.    The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

VI.    The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematics.     2.  The  course  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 

etc.     3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature.     4.  The  course  in 

Modern  Languages  and  Literature.     6.  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and 

Literature.     6.  The  course  in  History  and  Social  Science.    7.  The  coiurse  in 

Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral. 

PROPOSED  COURSES   OF  STUDT. 

The  course  of  instruction  may  properly  employ  four  classes  of  Teachers : — 
1  St.  Professors^  or  principal  instructors  in  each  department  of  study.     2d.  ^t- 
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tUtani  Pro/e98or9 — ^younger,  or  less  accomplished  teachers,  employed  in  sub* 
departments,  or  to  aid  in  departments  in  which  the  work  cannot  be  fully  done 
by  one  man.  8d.  Lecturers,  or  non-reffldent  Professors — men  eminent  in  some 
speciality  of  art  or  science,  who  may  be  employed  to  visit  the  University  at 
specified  seasons,  and  give  courses  of  lectures.  4th.  Tutors^  or  young  men 
employed  temporarily  to  give  instruction  in  the  more  elementary  studies. 

The  committee  Indicate  the  following  as  among  the  more  important  depart- 
ments or  chairs  of  instruction : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agriculture. 

2.  "  "  of  Horticulture. 

S.    u  M  9f  Analytical  and  Practical  Mechanics. 

4.  «  M  of  Military  Tactics  and  Engineering. 

5.  "  "  of  Civil  Engineering. 

e.  "  "  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

7.  ««  "  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

8.  "  '*  of  Mathematics. 

9.  ««  "  of  Chemistry. 

10.  "  "  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography. 

11.  **  ^  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

12.  **  **  of  Modem  Languages. 
18.  **  *'  of  Ancient  Languages. 

U.    "  "  of  History  and  Social  Science. 

15.    «*  '*  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  Lectureships : 

1.  The  Lectureship  of  Veterinary  Science. 

2.  "  **  of  Commercial  Science. 

8.    "  "  of  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

4.    "  '*  of  Constitutional,  Commercial,  and  Rural  Law. 

MILITART  DEPASTMENT. 

The  Military  Department  will  be  made  an  important  and  efficient  part  of  the 
University,  and  the  plan  reported  by  Major  J.  H.  Whittlesey  of  the  United 
States  Army,  for  providing  a  system  of  National  military  education,  will  be  ac- 
•epted,  when  offered,  in  all  its  details.  Drill  exercises  will  be  Introduced  from 
the  outset,  and  a  uniform  of  Cadet  gray  will  be  worn  by  all  the  students  after 
the  opening  of  the  next  antunm  term. 

THE  LABOR  BTSTElf.         * 

All  Students,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  physical  Inability,  will 
be  required  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  the  garden,  of  fruit  growing 
and  animal  husbandry,  for  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  for  which  compen- 
•atlon  will  be  made. 

BOARD,   TUinOlV,   ETC. 

Students  can  obtidn  rooms  in  the  order  of  application,  in  the  University 
buildings,  at  $4  per  term,  or  In  private  families.    Meals  are  furnished  at  cost. 

Each  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10,  and,  if  from  Illinois,  #6  per 
term ;  if  from  out  of  the  State,  $20  a  year. 

The  formal  opening  will  be  on  the  11th  of  March,  18A8. 
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Fellow  CirnKjfs : — We  were  appointed  bj  the  C5>nT*ndoii  d 
Tonr  ovB  dek^mxe«  to  juidress  joa  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schoc>l&  We  approach  yon  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  us :  vet,  as  free- 
men speaking  u>  freemen*  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  wluch  we  piv^pose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  w« 
might,  would  pre^s  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us.  fr>m  principles  which 
all  adnut.  We  say  that  knowUdpe  u  tkr  vmirerMl  ripkt  of  mtrm: 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God*s  own  argument  in  every  living  souL  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  tke  wntrrrjo/  dtity  of  mam  :  and 
tbat  whoever  £uls  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwaris  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  wluch  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  lustory  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  sav  fiulher,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  tke  wiurrr- 
wl  intereii  of  mam  ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  imdermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissohring  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
itake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

•  The  ConTcntkkB  ■wcmblcd  in  Trenton  on  the  ZTth  and  2Bth  of  ianiury,  1838,  Chief  i w 
Ue«  Homblower  pnriifinff.    The  addreae  wm  prepared  by  the  lU.  Rcr.  George  W.  Doaa^ 
in  behalf  of  a  CommittM  eonaiMii^  of  Biriwp  Doaoe,  Cftoi'nMn,  L.  Q.  C.  Bbner,  M.  i 
Rheea«  T.  FteUoghoyaen,  J.  8.  Green,  D.  B.  BTall,  A.  B.  Dod,  A.  Atwood,  and  &  B^ 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity, — "  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them " — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "  whether  one  member  suflfer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

l£  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  bo  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  are  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Our  country  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi* 
vidual  neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  States 
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kw,  with  mm  lumd,  comes  in  betweoi  tlie  parent  and  lib  aS" 
^Bgpring,  and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.     And  shall  there  be  pio- 
to  punish  on! J,  and  none  to  prevent  f     Shall  the  only  offices 
rhich  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner  t 
3Shall  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  and 
^iiscard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy  f    It  was  said  of  Dracoes 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.     Is  it  less  true  of  any  Stats 
^^hich  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentian*,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  ^ 
fort  or  precarious  charity  f    It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguisbed  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  "  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest in  every  child  within  her  limits."     May  not  still  more  than 
this  with  equal  truth  be  said, — the  wel&re,  nay,  the  beiug  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child !    Think  of  the 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar- 
shall, have  brought  down  upon  our  land !    Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush ! 

II  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutionSy  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  children^  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected ,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  f  That  the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  **  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools"  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im- 
pulse which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — for  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  yourselves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provisions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singular  unanimity,  that  **  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Conmion  Schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."    Into  the  question,  **  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 

present  law  ?"  the  convention  did  not  enter.    It  was  for  them  to  de- 

■»^^^-^— — —  — ^^^—  I    — ^       — ^—       — ^—i ^— ^^ 

*  Chief  JMtiee  Horablowti;  by  hit  d«portin«it  m  Um  pmidinf  ofBetr  of  Um  ConTtatkNi,  addtt 
WW  4lgBiCj  to  hit  oflkt,  and  to  himMlf: 
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clare  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  more  effective  system  of  in* 
straction.  The  plan  and  its  provisions  they  left  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  coarse  which  the 
convention  pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us.  The  rather,  as 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
And  after  all,  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  "  What  the  law  is  f  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  '*  What  is  public  sentiment  f 
K  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  infal- 
Uble. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  "  it  is  your  duty  and  your  high' 
est  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every  child, 
the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  €k>d 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  npon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings! 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  it  aspires  to  heavea 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  DiflS- 
cnlties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler*! 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common^  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 

See  Franklin'a  Life. 
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Kght  and  wir  are  eomuMML      It  oi^t  to  be  Ike  li^  siebool  be<«nM  * 

^^  y^^lw  f  nt  ao^ool;  Viii  in  aU  ^ood  works  the'  b«guiiiii^  »  one* 

Stho  does  not  kaov  the  ralue  to  a  comnranitr  of  tf  pieatiAil 
'  the  pare  element  of  water  I  And  infinitely  mv>i%*  than 
orinstmctioi^ol-thf  eommoq  School ;  for  it  is  the  fJkitain 
at  whieh  Uti^  mind^iifl^a,  adi  is  r^tnhed  and  stiei^inened  K>r  its 
career  of  nseinlness  ^d  glory. 

Fellow  citiiens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  God  that  man  shi^l «»^ 

work  for  what  he  raluea.    In  aU  the  dealings  of  ^n^iir  ordinary^  li|cy  .       \ 
jou  act  upon  the  principle.      Yoa  ploi^-  your  fields.      You  nr^ 
your  spindles.    You  ply  your  fisheries    You  tend  your  shopJk    With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  braiu,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept      At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  -attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed^    ^^That  which  makes  a  * 
'g^p<l  <5(msVitu!i8n,"  sai^-wis^^and  prMedt  WffKam  Penti,^'^*  musi^ 
y  also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  Ikh^huso 
they  descend*  A0t' With  inheritance,  must  be 'ciirefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth."     Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  fer  the  pubHf  instruction,  whore  the  <;<:^t  *" 
shall  come  from?      Were ^j^anr^toodse^b^t" with  ixibbers  w*oVili^*ou 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?     K  an  inva4iiiS[.9nny  wore  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  miisTwe  sVop  lib  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them !     The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.      They  are  our 
nurseries  of  men.     They  are  indeed  "  the  cheap  defense  of  nations,'* 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound| 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perftime  to  pride, 

No — Men,  high-minded  Men. 
«        «        •        «        « 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  whUe  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present 
eharacter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  Now  Jersey.     We 

*  Pm&m  to  Um  Fraoae  of  Government,  168S.       f  Sir  William  Jooei,  ia  imitation  of  Aloana. 
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have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  But  it  has  been  long  and  shame- 
fally  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  ong  privileges.  We  have 
overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendei^t 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  Thefe  is 
now,  )hank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
the  Old  heroic  blood.  We  feel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
us  accept  the  on^n.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  Ton  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  t/ou  are  the 
State,  Go  on  as  you  have  now  beppin.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall*  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  irfto 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  (JJommittees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — ^there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  eflfort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  is  said  that  there  are  prejudices  afainst  a  Board  of  Education,  anid  a  SuperintendenL  We 
ean  hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  so,  our  appeal  is  to  the  |;ood,  sterling,  conmon  Mnse  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  sleambont,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  ftie- 
tory,  whose  affairs  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Managers  1  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  8tat» 
without  a  miller,  or  a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  ?  Is  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple less  important  than  all  these  1  Or  is  the  system  of  public  education  to  be  the  only  ease  of  a 
madbine  that  goes  alone  1 
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^]!ominoii  Schools  and  yon  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
Ibreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism,  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your  school-houses. 
See  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

**  Good  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, "  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis 
only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong — 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  them.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind« 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent.  Yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  prize  of  our  ambition.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
ages which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
our  present  seats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
agriculture,  or  in  mannfacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind ;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
noblest  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Colleges,  the  educating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen. 
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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz:  men  of  wfs- 
dom  and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance,  must  be  carelidly  propagated  by  a  Tirtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost  William  Penn.    Instructions  to  CouneiL 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 

should  be  enlightened. 

Geoboe  Washington.    Farewell  Addreu. 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 
priations in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academics  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — ^and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

John  Adams.    InauguraL 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see 
a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  pro^erity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Thomas  Jeftesson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  free 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals^  from  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  arc  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

James  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  Sfssigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispensable.  John  Quinct  Aoamsw 
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For  the  pnrpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  State,  it  is  abso- 
"'titelj  necessary  that  our  Government,  which  unites  into  one  all  the 
^Diods  of  the  State,  should  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  un- 
derstanding, the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all,  the  moral  &culty 
^nd  the  conscience  of  an  individual.     Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
^hat  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 
<ontrary  to  equity.     Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic.     To  promote  this, 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.     There  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ; 
and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 
of  the  legislature.     I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
*^E»to  perpetua,^^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
support  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.         Benjamin  Rush. 

There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im- 
portance of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jay. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govem- 
Hient,  is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it 
^Q  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
ties and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom, for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion, 
^  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appro- 
priations as  the  faculties  of  the  State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

De  Wrrr  Clinton.     Message  as  Oovemar, 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
commimity  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance. 

Chancellor  Kestt. 
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For  augmenting  the  aggregate  amount  of  intelligence  and  menta] 
power,  in  any  community,  the  grandest  instrumentality  ever  yet  derised 
is  the  institution  of  Common  Schools.  The  Common  School  realizes  all 
the  fiu^ts,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.  It 
tries  its  experiments  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  society,  and  wherever  a 
buried  fountain  of  genius  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it 
above,  and  pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has  had  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  faculties.  Hence,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  may  have  risen  up  to 
bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  more  than  one  millionth  part 
of  the  race.  The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availibility  for 
good.  These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the  units,  have  been  drudges, 
slaves,  cattle ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  unrecognized.  Ah,  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
loss  of  the  Human  Faculties.  All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royal  prodi- 
galities, are  parsimony  and  niggardliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilization  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  more  favored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  thousand,  has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  Forthwith,  the  men  capable  of  constructing  the  institutions 
or  the  engines  of  human  improvement  and  adornment  appeared  ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  fiir  beyond  the  proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.  But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  all ;  then,  immediately,  quick  as  watei 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise  up  firom  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  Beechers  come  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
Franklins  from  the  ship-chandler's  and  the  tallow-chandler's  shop,  and  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament  of  genius.  These  are 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nations  do  not  understand ; — ^truths  too, 
which  the  caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
understand.  Horace  Manh.    Inaugural  at  Antioch  College. 

The  theory  of  our  government  is, — ^not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters, — ^but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  soon  be.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  stand,  if  vicious  materials  are  daily  wrought  into  its  fhune- 
work?  Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent  judges 
of  legislation, — in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end,  it  must  be  universal  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge.  Horace  Mass. 
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What  constitutional  right  has  the  goyemment  to  impose  the  burthen 
of  taxation  on  individual  property,  or  to  employ  the  public  ftinds,  how- 
erer  obtained,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  such  object  as  that  of  popular 
instruction  ?  Is  not  education  a  personal  advantage,  accruing  to  the  in- 
dividual instructed,  as  much  as  the  possession  of  property,  or  any  other 
good — and  by  what  right  does  the  government  undertake  to  bestow  per* 
sonal  benefits  at  all,  much  more  to  compel  one  class  of  men,  because 
they  are  men  of  substance,  to  bear  the  expense  of  benefits  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  another  class  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  of 
public  police,  belonging  essentially  to  government  It  is  one  of  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  so* 
ciety — to  its  integrity,  and  its  healthy  action.  It  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  which  is  employed  in  defining  and  taking  cognizance 
of  crime,  in  erecting  courts,  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
establishing  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  and  the  reparation  of  injuries  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  among  a  number  of  means  to  the  same  end,  either  of  which,  or  all 
of  which,  may  be  freely  used,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  public  authorities.  All  are  lawful,  and  equally  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional modes  of  action.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  choice  is  not  % 
question  of  expediency  or  economy  only — ^though  certainly  important  in 
the  latter  point  of  view ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  also. 
For  while  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  society,  when  committed,  and  for  the  compulsory  ob- 
servance of  personal  obligations,  and  redress  of  personal  grievances,  yet 
it  is  vastly  preferable,  undoubtedly,  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
there  should  be  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  broken  promises,  and 
DO  committed  crimes.  It  is  the  aim,  and  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  education,  properly  understood  and  conducted,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— an  object  of  incalulable  benefit  to  human  society.  As  a  nic*a8ur«, 
designed  to  operate  only  as  a  law  of  police,  the  public  support  of  educa- 
tion goes  behind  all  crime,  and  all  injurious  and  disturbing  action  in 
society,  and  seeks  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  men,  and 
simply  by  informing  the  mind  and  molding  the  temper,  by  domonstra* 
ting  that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  each  to  be  just  and  gen* 
erous  towards  all,  by  letting  a  little  light  in  on  the  understanding,  and 
tonching  the  heart,  either  to  take  from  them  the  disposition  to  offend  OM 
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another,  or  to  injure  society,  or  to  arm  them  with  strength  of  purpose  to 
resist  every  temptation  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  ground,  still,  on  which  to  rest  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  education.  That  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  enough  for  the  authority,  if  the  state  choose  to 
exercise  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  enough  for  the  duty 
also.  But  the  consideration  which  we  now  approach,  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  abundant  justification  of  authoritative  action — it  demands 
action,  and  the  state  could  not  justify  itself  to  the  people  without  it 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  united  themselves  together  in  a  civil 
society,  have  agreed  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  to 
themselves,  the  highest  advantages  of  the  social  compact,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  forms  of  government  and  admmistration.  We  have 
adopted  the  representative  system  ;  and  we  start  from  the  position,  that 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  country,  much  of  it  for  immediate  exer- 
cise, and  all  of  it  by  ultimate  reference,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
And,  on  this  grand  position,  as  a  basis,  do  all  our  constitutional  forms 
absolutely  rest  But  just  as  children  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  so 
are  uneducated  men,  being  still  children,  though  of  huge  growth,  unfit 
to  govern  themselves.  In  one  mode  or  another,  associations  of  such  men 
always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  protectors  and  masters ;  and  we 
hardly  need  add,  that  a  people  with  masters  of  any  sort,  as  the  basis  of  a 
firee  representative  system,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  popular  cultivation,  as  diffusive  and  general  as  the  num- 
bers composing  the  republic,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  forms — and  hence  arises  the  great  constitutional  duty  of  the 
govemmeijit  It  is  the  duty  of  self-preservatiariy  according  t4>  it*  actual 
mode  of  existence^  for  the  sake  of  the  cormnon  good.  The  highest  good 
of  the  whole,  as  a  body,  is  the  object  in  view ;  that  good  is  to  be  attained 
only,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  original  compact,  through  our 
adopted  forms ;  and  the  duty  of  preserving  and  maintaining  those  forms, 
in  their  vigor  and  purity,  becomes,  at  once,  the  very  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration.  It  is  a 
duty,  every  instant,  and  perpetually,  in  force.  No  change  of  administra- 
tion can  affect  it ;  and  the  moment  it  is  denied  or  neglected,  that  moment 
is  the  cause  of  the  republic  repudiated  and  betrayed. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  know  when  this  duty  of  maintaining  our  con- 
stitutional forms,  by  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  structure  on  which 
they  rest,  is  in  the  way  of  being  faithfully  performed.  The  duty  is  not 
well  provided  for,  unless  some  rational  plan  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  devised  and  adopted,  the  object  and  the  probable  effect  of 
which  shall  be,  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  child  in  the  commun- 
ity, at  least  so  far  as  to  fit  them  all,  without  exception  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life,  to  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  called  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  social, and  political 
forms.    The  future  mother  must  be  educated  in  every  female  child — a 
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be  educated  die  fotiire  dector,  juror,  wad  local 
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iBfteresL  Ihtt  reidSct  of  jurors,  and  the  decisioc  of  a  eantested  cfection, 
perbaps  br  the  casting  Tote  of  a  «an^  person,  are  niatters  of  Tast 
BMnt  10  cdiers.  besides  those  vho  render  the  lerdict^  or  tnra  the 

Bat  vhile  there  can  be  no  donbt  about  this  personal  dotr.  and  the 
daims  vhSch  die  connnanza'  has  on  eTerr  member  in  Tt^ud  to  it.  it  ia 
dearir  one  vhkh  conld  not^  espedallT  vith  as.  be  enforced  bj  an j 
£rect  and  aibilrazT  exercise  of  pover.  HappOj,  we  think,  nothing  of 
dus  sort  is  BBoessajT,  anr  more  than  it  woold  be  desinble. 

There  are  crideniH'  two  difficnhies  in  the  case  to  contend  with.  One 
of  them  is,  that  so  kn^  as  men  differ  in  endowment  and  in  the  aBo^ 
ments  <£  IVoridenoe;  and  so  kn^  as  tht  lights  of  propertr  shall  be  re- 
ipedad,  there  will  ahrars  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oommmutr 
onable,  lor  want  <£  the  neoofiBair  means,  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  ediH 
mtkm.  Whenererthisisihecase,  weholdit  tobethedotrof  thestateto 
sapplj  the  neoesBBTj  means;  and  on  this  principle  the  stale  has  long  acted. 

The  other  difficohj  in  the  case  is  the  more  serious  one  cf  the  twa  It 
is,  that  pohaps  a  laige  ma^oritr  of  those  who  bare  the  means  of  meeting 
the  neoesBaiT  oodajs  for  the  proper  odncadon  of  their  diildren,  are  not 
di^Kised  to  use  them  lor  an j  soch  parposcL  The  bmthcn  in  manr  cases 
is  ondoabtedlT  a  hearr  one,  and  it  is  difficolt  to  oonrinoe  parents  of  the 
nnqoestionable  truth,  thai  ther  can  make  no  proriaon  lor  their  <rfrK|ring 
br  peconiaij  aids,  which  can  in  anj  degree  compensate  lor  the  want  <£ 
adeqoate  mental  and  moral  coldratkm. 

This  is  a  difficohr  to  be  met  bj  the  state,  with  meaf^res  of  a  deficate 
character  -measures  calculated  to  indooe  and  to  persuade — measmvs 
fiming  to  bring  in  pnbiic  opinion  to  its  aid,  and  appealing  at  once  to  the 
good  sense,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of  the  parlies  concerned.  What- 
erer  oompulsorf  action  is  resorted  to,  most  be  of  a  gentle  and  paternal 
character,  and  be  soxroonded  and  accompanied  with  ererj  drcomslanoe 
of  kindness,  and  with  whaterer  is  best  adaptfd  to  more  and  to  interest 
Soch,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  and  is  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
poblic  instmction  kmg  in  operadon  in  tins  state,  so  &r  as  designed  to 
meet  the  difficulty  here  snggested ;  and  joor  committee  propose  some 
important  innsiiiitii,  regarded  hj  them  as  worth j  of  great  oonsideratiaB* 
not  certunly  to  change  materisBy  the  featoresof  the  system  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  modify  diem,  and  if  possible  to  gire  them  efficiency. 

There  is  ons  other  test  to  whiA  yonr  ownniittfte  would  refer,  as  one  bj 
wluch  v«  amy  know  whedier  the  itste  has  perfiotmed,  or  is  perfbmmg^ 
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its  great  constitational  duty  of  self-preseiration  for  the  common  good,  b^ 
taking  due  care  of  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  That  test  ia^ 
whether  or  not  the  system  be  such  as  makes  education  a  thing  of  practi- 
cable and  probable  attainment  by  the  class  of  the  comparatively  indigent 
For  if  it  be  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  out 
constitutional  forms.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  rich  in  any  cirilized 
community  will  be  educated ;  and  if  the  poor  can  not  be,  and  are  not, 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  separation  takes  place.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  it  will  be  exercised  ;  and  a  selfish  aristocracy,  formed  of 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  rich  and  educated,  will  bear  the  clasa 
of  the  indigent  ami  ignorant  to  the  wall.  The  community  being  once  di- 
vided into  these  two  great  classes,  it  matters  little,  to  the  present  argu- 
ment at  least,  whether  the  powerful  bear  sway  wisely  and  well,  or 
oppressively :  in  either  case  the  balance  is  -destroyed  which  makes  our 
government  what  it  is ;  our  constitutional  forms  are  not  preserved  ;  and 
so  much  of  common  good  as  depended  upon  them,  much  or  Httle,  is 
sacrificed. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  test 
now  referred  to,  that  our  common  schools  are  made  accessible  to  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  better  conditioned.  If  the  system 
stopped  here,  it  would  aid  in  creating  the  very  distinction  and  separation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  themselves  must  be  elevated ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence will  soon  be,  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  scminariea 
of  the  poor, 'when  the  rich  will  desert  them ;  yielding  them  neither  coun- 
tenance nor  support  any  further  than  forced  to  do  so,  or  contributing  to 
sustain  them,  like  other  institutions  for  the  poor,  as  public  charitie& 
The  condition  of  these  schools  then  must  be  elevated.  They  must  be 
common  places  of  resort  for  all  classes  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  youth 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  however  otherwise  separated,  may  meet,  as 
youth  now  meet  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  to  sacrifice  all  distinctions 
except  such  as  grow  out  of  various  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  studies. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  way  to  the  higher  schools — ^to  the  academies  and 
colleges — must  be  open,  at  least  to  the  young  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
among  the  classes  of  the  indigent,  as  well  as  to  his  more  wealthy  rival 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  in  which  this  can  be  done ;  and  that 
is,  by  such  liberal  endowment  of  the  better  schools,  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  state  patronage,  as  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  instruction  to 
the  person  taught,  to  a  moderate  sum.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
balance  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  will  be  easily  struck ; 
for  though  their  relative  numbers  will  still  be  unequal  in  these  schools, 
the  sum  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  among  the  sturdy  and  am- 
bitious sons  of  poverty,  will  be,  out  and  out,  equal  to  that  acquired  and 
displayed  by  the  more  numerous  class  of  those  among  whom  must  always 
be  many  whom  indulgence  and  luxury  have  enervated. 

D.  D.  Babnabd.    Beport  as  ChairmUn  of  Leg.  Committee^  1888. 
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In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  goyemmcnt,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  wo  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education 
for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments 
uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  im- 
morality and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  senti- 
ment We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men 
to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  dififusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentious- 
ness. Daniel  Websteb.    Discourse  at  Plymouth^  1822. 

COLOXT  OF  MA88A0HU8ETT8. 

It  heinf(  one  chief  project  of  the  old  dcluder,  Sntan^  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keepmg  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  80  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tonffues,  that  so  at 
least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  or  the  original  might  be  clouded  oy  false  glosses 
of  saint-seeming  deceivers ;  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors — 

It  is  therefore  ordered^  that  every  township  in  this  jurismction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap- 
point one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to 
write  and  read ;  whose  wa^es  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  innabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  m^jor 
part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided, 
those  that  send  their  children  oe  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  moje  than  they 
cuu  have  them  tnught  for  in  other  towns ;  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  when  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  a  Granmiar  School,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University ;  provided,  that  if  any  town  neg- 
lect the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  to 
the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

Order  of  Gensral  Churi,  1647. 
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OOLOITT  OF  OONWEOnOUT. 

Forasmuch  as  the  ffood  edncation  of  children  is  of  sin^lar  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

Jt  i»  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  viffilunt  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors^  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  ana  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  ony  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  witliout  book,  that  thev  may  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  o^  such  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  tno  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  «dl- 
ing,  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbanarj^  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
leamin^j  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  famihes,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  ol  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  tnem,  and  place  them 
wim  some  masters — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  ^irls  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  complete — which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  lorce  them  to  submit 
unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former 
instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it.  Code  o/lQ50. 

COLONY  OF  NEW  HAYEK. 

Whereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  either  through  an  over  tender  respect 
to  their  own  occasions  and  business,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  tneir 
children  and  apprentices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
the^  are  young  and  capable  of  learning — It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  withm  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being  ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  oflftceror  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and 
neighbors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters, 
do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such 
schoolmaster,  or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  affora,  or  the  fam- 
ily may  conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they 
grow  capable,  may  through.  God's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able 
duly  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  otlier.good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue,  being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to 
understand  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  lo  sal- 
vation. And  to  ^ive  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may 
by  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And 
when  such  deputies,  or  officers,  whether  by  information  or  examination  shall  find 
any  parent  or  master  one  or  more  negligent^  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warnings 
and  if  thereupon  due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parent**  or  masters  shxul 
thenceforth  seriously  and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner 
before  expressed,  the  former  neglect  may  be  passed  by ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said 
deputies  and  other  officer  or  officers,  shall  three  months  af\er  such  warning,  pre- 
sent each  such  negligent  person  or  persons  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where 
every  such  delinaucnt,  upon  proof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation, 
to  be  levied  as  other  fines.  And  if  in  any  plantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept 
for  the  present,  in  such  case  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such 
person  or  persons,  before  the  freemen  or  so  many^  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall 
meet  together  and  proving  the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy 
the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if  in  three  months  after  that,  there  be  no  due  care 
taken  and  continued  for  the  education  of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  afore- 
said, the  delinquent  (without  any  further  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceeded 
against  as  before,  but  the  fine  douWd.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and 
fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  contin- 
uance of  the  former  negligence,  if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or 
servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow  barbarous^  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  igno- 
rance, they  shall  give  due  ana  seasonable  notice  that  every  such  parent  and  mas- 
ter be  summoned  to  the  next  court  of  magistrates,  who  arc  to  proceed  as  they  find 
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^arase,  either  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  secarity  for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and 
^tent  of  this  law,  or  may  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  such  parents  or 
masters,  and  place  them  for  years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  such  others 
who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them,  both  for  the  public  conveniency  and 
for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  children  or  apprentices. 

Colony  Law,    1655. 

OOLOKT  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  fiourbhing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court 
doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  government,  consisting 
of  fiftv  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar 
school,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  bo  raised  by  rate  on 
all  the  inhabitants.  Order  of  Leifulature.    1669. 

In  the  early  history  of  almost  every  town  in  every  state  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  portion  of  the  public  land  was  reserved,  or  special  grants  wbre 
made  by  individuals  for  ^*  gospel "  and  school  purposes. 

On  the  I7th  of  May,  ITd^^Hr.  Jcfiferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  another  ordinance  was 
introduced — by  whom  does  not  appear  on  the  Journal,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  David  Howell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  R.  R.  Livingston,  of 
New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  this  commit- 
tee reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  reported,  no  clue  is  given ;  which 
ftfter  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  16th  section  of  every  township  was  re- 
served "/or  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  /"  or,  in  other  words,  one 
section  out  of  every  thirty-six  composing  each  township.     This  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land  sale,  in  1786,  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;    and,   the  following  year,   in  Judge  Symmes*  purchase.     The 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land 
ordinance  of  1785,  further  declared,  that,    **  Religion,  Moraliit  and 
K!f0WLED0E,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  Schools,  and  the  means  of  Education,  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged.^'   From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  fiftt  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes 
of  education  ;  together  with  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Lyman  Draper.    Report  of  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction^  1868. 
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When  the  rich  man  is  called  from  the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he 
diyides  them,  as  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal 
Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  hosom  of  ohscurity,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the  city, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for 
each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  talent ;  by  watching  with  an  eagle's 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  improvement ;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a  grey- 
hound, at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity ;  by  redeem- 
ing time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
useful,  honored,  and  happy.  Edward  Everett. 

Tt  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
unborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Caleb  Cushino. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  for  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  fall  on  many  who  have  no  children,  and  is 
therefore  unjust.  Carry  out  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
uses  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  them. 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
for  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  right  of  all  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  he  must  not  be 
taxed  for  courts  and  legislatures.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit, 
but  that  the  public  wants  it ;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  individual,  and  may  draw  upon  it  for  its  own  uses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth  ;  for  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
family  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States — ^all  those  ancient  fabrics  that  rose  in  the 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a 
real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  founders 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  should 
she  not  ?  These  are  her  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinels  of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Dr.  H.  Bvshkell. 
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What  Lycargus  thought  most  conduciye  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  a  city,  was  principle  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the 
people.  This  would  remain  immovable,  as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolvc4  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth — ^which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  he  began  wit^t  at  the  very  source.  Plutarch. 

You  [Athenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by 
raising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it 
is  better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  Epictetus. 

That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
legislator's  attention,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
afterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government  The  better  and 
more  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfect  the 
plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned; 
and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not 
abandoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

Aristotle. 

What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge ;  what  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion ?  Is  calmness  or  serenity  of  mind  the  object  of  our  wishes  ?  AVhat 
so  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner?  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
unsullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  ?  Either  the  study  and  acquisi- 
tion of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of 
these  distinctions.  Cicero. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
without  learning,  the  Sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chinese  maxim. 

I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide.  Dinter.     Autobiography, 
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If  jou  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill  educated,  and  their  manners  to  be 
corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  fhr  their  crimes  to 
which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  what  else  is  to  be  concluded' 
from  this  but  that  you  first  make  thieves,  and  then  punish  them? 

Though  there  be  not  many  in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  dis- 
charged of  all  other  labors,  and  appointed  only  to  learning — ^that  is  to 
say,  such  in  whom,  even  from  their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceived 
a  singular  towardness,  a  fine  wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — ^yet 
all  in  their  chUdhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  And  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life,  do  be- 
stow in  learning  those  spare  hours  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from 
bodily  labors.  Sm  Thomas  More.       Utopia, 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern, 
will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  edl|cation ;  to  teach  the  people 
faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice ;  not  to  admire  wealth,  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ; 
to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace, 
liberty  and  safety.     Milton.     Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commontoealth. 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Among  us — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  precept, 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.  Wordswobib. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England !  in  the  way 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth. 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parentis  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither^  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  I      Robbbt  Sotttbkt. 
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The  edacation  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a  civilized 
^i^(i  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than  that  of 
People  of  some  rank  and  fortune.    ♦    ^    ♦ 

They  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scarce 
^Qbrd  to  maintain  them  even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
^OTk,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  sub- 
^stence.  That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform,  as  to  give 
^^ttle  exercise  to  the  understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labor 
^s  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and 
l^ss  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and 
<^aA  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  necessity 
^f  acquiring  these  most  essential  parts  of  education.     ♦    *    ♦ 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  establishing  in  every  par- 
ish or  district  a  ^ttle  school  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward 
^  moderate,  that  even  a  common  laborer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  be- 
*ng  partly  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was  wholly, 
Or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his 
business.     *    *    * 

A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is, 
If  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
^unian  nature.     Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
^ristruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  it  would  still  deserve  its  attcn- 
^on,  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.     The  state,  how- 
^Ter,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruction.     The 
%ore  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,   frequently 
<^casion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.    An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  one.     They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable, 
^nd  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
%re  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.     They  are  more 
fiisposed  to  examine,  ^and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested 
complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less 
mpt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  government     In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  government 
depends  very  much  upon  the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may 
form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it 
Adam  Smfth*     Wealth  of  Nations^  Booh  F.,  Education  of  Youth, 

But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  docs  not  con- 
sist in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chielBy  useful  as  tending  to 
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raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated  can  not  be  com 
petent  judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser 
and  better,  usually  desire  it  least ;  and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  inca- 
pable of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually 
happen,  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the 
means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requiring  improve- 
ment having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and 
tolerably  civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it 
does  or  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the 
community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
ofifenng  better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  select 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things,  which  it  is  admissible  in 
principle  that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is 
one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain 
primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to 
do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty ;  toward  the  children  them- 
selves,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all 
liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise 
of  government,  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done, 
without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be 
accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

John  Stdart  Mill.    Political  Economy^  v.  9,  §  8. 

That  the  people  should  be  well  educated  is  in  itSelf  a  good  thing :  and 
the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles  of  morality  which  are  common  to  all  the  formi 
of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists ;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  de 
serving  the  attention  of  rulers. 

Thomas  Babbinoton  Macaulev.     Church  and  Stats, 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up, 
within  the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 
years,  within  the  memory  of  one  man's  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in 
war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  learning,  as  scarce  to  be  matchable,  no  not 
in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years,  when 
it  flourished  much.  Ascham.     SchooUiuuUr 
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It  is  certain,  that  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
Che  community  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty  question,  are  resolved 
Cliat  we  should  have  no  system  of  education  at  all — no  National  Plan  for 
draining  Teachers,  and  thereby  making  the  schools  that  stud  the  country 
^11  over,  deserve  the  name  they  bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young 
obildren  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby  rooting  out  crimes  from  the 
l^ind.     And  this  interdict,  under  whioh  both  parties  join  in  laying  their 
country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests 
of  religion.     Of  religion  1     Oh,  gracious  God  1     Was  ever  the  name  of  thy 
lioly  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  before?    Was  ever  before,  thy 
l>est  gift  to  man — his  reason — so  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage 
intolerance,  or  wild  fanaticism  ;  bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light 
tiiou  hast  caused  to  shine  before  his  steps ;  bewildered  so  as  not  to  per- 
oeive  that  any  and  every  religion  must  flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind, 
And  that  by  whomsoever  instructed  in  secular  things,  thy  word  can  bet- 
ter be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned  through  neglect  to 
the  execrable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit  ? 

And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers,  any  longer  pause, 
cuiy  more  hesitate,  before  they  mend  their  ways,  and  attempt,  though 
late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  ?  Or  shall  we, 
calling  ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer, 
upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined 
scruple,  when  the  means  arc  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do 
that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the  claims  of  contending  factions  in 
church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth 
its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under  its  care,  lest 
offense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ears 
with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their 
controversies  ?  Lawgivers  of  England  1  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care  1  Be 
well  assured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  o£ 
Constantinople,  where  the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy, 
the  dcrider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a 
token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and 
Buffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil, 
all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who  cov- 
ers over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls 
on  which  he  preys — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — 
stand  still  and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe 
your  indolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon 
the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game,  you  can 
turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes ! 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — ^in  the  eyes 
of  some  insignificant  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

Lord  Brougham. 
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be  members  of  a  school  community.    The  school  distiicU  agree  with  tiie 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communitiM. 

STSTElf  OF  PUBLIO  INSTRUCTION.        « 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  classified  as  follows : — 

L  Primart  Schools,  (General  popular  school — communal  school) 

1.  Day  school 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
h.  Real  school,  "         **        "  "    9-12     «*     " 

2.  Repetition  school,  «*         "        "  "  12-16     «*     " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  16  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruction. 
n.  SscoNDART  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-16  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-school 
in.  SuPRRioR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ScHOOLS,  (Cautonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymnfuium^  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

5.  Higher  gymnasium^  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 
t.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  Tocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  9chool,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

5.  Higher  school^  for  boys  of  16-18  years. 

2.  The  Superior  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particularly  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-school 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

J.  Veterinary  school 

c.  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.    Scholars-^^ 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  th< 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  ii 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  th< 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week.^-^ 

Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri 

mary  elements  of  education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  children  a'^ 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school    Whoever  occupied 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  sucfci 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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TEBBITOBY — ^POPULATION— GOYSBNMEKT. 

twM  Cantoh  of  Zurich  ranks  second  in  population  (266,266  in  I860,) 
^nd  seventh  in  territory  (659  square  miles,)  among  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
^rland.  The  religion  of  a  large  majority  (255,000,)  is  Protestant,  and  its 
goremment  is  a  representatiye  democracy — erery  citizen  being  a  voter 
mt  the  age  of  twenty.  The  cantonal  legislature  consists  of  two  hundred 
kod'  twelye  members,  who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  who  choose  a 
smaller  council  of  twenty-fiye  members,  (one-third  going  out  erery  two 
years,)  whose  president  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton.  The 
Canton  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  or  Congress  by  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  politically  into  eleven  districts, 
{Bezirhe^)  subdivided  into  counties,  (Zuer^,)  and  the  latter  subdivided 
into  communes,  {Oem&ine.)  Every  county,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  elects  members  for  the  Qreat  Council,  which  is  only  com- 
plete after  the  members  elect  from  the  counties  have  elected  thirteen  more 
members  by  their  votes.  Bankrupts  or  persons  convicted  of  dishonor- 
mble  crimes  are  disfranchised  permanently  or  for  a  time.  The  Great 
Coancil,  as  representative  of  the  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  legislation. 
As  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  it  has  the  power  to  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  Canton,  or  to  confirm  appointments  proposed.  It  elects 
the  administration  of  the  Canton  {Eegierungarath — Government  council,) 
but  only  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  fl*ee  vote  of  the  counties 
the  government  of  each  district  is  selected,  {BezirJes  collegium^)  which 
fills  all  district  offices,  or  has  the  final  approval  of  all  nominations.  It 
appoints  for  instance  the  judges  of  the  district,  and  proposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment council  three  names  for  district  governor,  (the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  district,)  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Govemm^t 
council  in  the  district 

The  subdivision  of  the  Canton  in  regard  to  education  is  as  fbllows : — 

School  community  or  neighborhood,  parochial  community  (school  circle,) 

district.  Canton.    The  members  of  the  school  community  are  all  those 

who  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  entitled 

to  its  benefits ;  these  select  their  school  board.    If  a  parochial  community 

has  several  schools  and  consequently  several  school  communities,  the 

members  of  the  parochial  community  are  not  identical  with  the  members 

of  the  different  school  communities,  as  for  instance  resident  citizens  may 

22 
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be  members  of  a  scbool  community.    The  school  districts  agree  with  the 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communities. 

SYSTEM  OP  PUBLIO  INSTRUCTION.        • 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  classified  as  follows : — 

L  Primary  Schools,  (General  popular  school — communal  school.) 

1.  Day  school 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
I.  Real  school,  "         "        "  "    »-12     "     " 

2.  Repetition  school,  "         "        "  "  12-16     ••     " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  16  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instmctioiL 
n.  Sbcondary  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-16  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-schooL 
in.  Superior  and  Professional  Schools,  (Cantonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymnaaium,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

I.  Higher  gymna^ium^  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 
h.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  vocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a.  Lotoer  school,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

I.  Higher  school,  for  boys  of  16-18  years. 

2.  The  Superior  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particularly  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-schooL 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

h.  Veterinary  school 

c.  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.  Scholars 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 

Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  chfldren  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school  Whoever  occupies 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  fbr  such 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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School  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  a  district  form  a  district- 
chapter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  seminary  belong  to  the  chapter 
of  the  district  in  which  the  institute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
inary has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  member  of  all  the  chapters. 
Synod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  members  every  two 
yfears. 

Every  parochial  community  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  resi- 
dent pastor  as  chairman,  for  the  inspection  of  their  schools  and  general 
superintendence  of  their  interests ;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
to  the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  the  parochial  members  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expires 
every  two  years.     They  can  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
member.  The  superintendence  over  the  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
a  district  school  committee,  composed  generally  of  seven  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  must  be 
elected  from  citizens  not  of  these  professions.  The  two  theologians  are 
elected  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
of  teachers  of  the  district ;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
of  the  district  (Bezirha  collegium.) 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of 
three  members  takes  place,  but  the  old  members  can  be  reelected.  The 
district-school  committee  elect  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachers, 
one  from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 
of  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  his  district.  Each  primary  school  must 
be  visited  twice  a  year  by  the  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 
inspector.  The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  makes  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.  Beyond 
the  inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 
that  all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed ;  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Every  secondary-school  district  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 
eral school  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune,)  has  for 
the  administration  and  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  a  sec- 
ondary-school committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 
committee,  for  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  secondary-school  committee  elected  by 
the  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communities 
united  in  the  secondary-school  district  Every  school  community  shall 
have  at  least  one  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee ;  the  latter 
elect  their  president  from  the  members,  and  each  member  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  twice  in  every  year.  Moreover  every  secondary 
school  is  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Education  superintends  all  matters  of  instruction  of  the 
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be  members  of  a  scbool  commtinitj.     The  school  districts  agree  with  the 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communities. 

SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIO  INSTRUCTIGN.        • 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  classified  as  follows : — 

L  Pbimabt  Schools,  (General  popular  school — communal  school) 

1.  Day  school. 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
ft.  Real  school,  "         "        "  "    9-12     "     " 

2.  Repetition  school,  "         "        "  "  12-16     "     •• 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  16  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruction, 
n.  Secondary  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-16  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-schooL 
III.  Superior  and  Professional  Schools,  (Cantonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymnaaium^  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

h.  Higher  gymnasium,  for  boys  of  16-19  years, 
ft.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  yocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a,  Lotoer  school^  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

ft.  Higher  school,  for  boys  of  15-18  years. 

2.  The  Superior  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particularly  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-schooL 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

ft.  Veterinary  school 

c.  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.  Scholars 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 

Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  chfldren  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school.  Whoever  occupies 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  such 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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School  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  a  district  form  a  district* 
chapter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  seniiDary  belong  to  the  chapter 
of  the  district  in  which  the  institute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
inary has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  member  of  all  the  chapters. 
Synod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  members  every  two 
yfears. 

Every  parochial  community  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  resi- 
dent pastor  as  chairman,  for  the  inspection  of  their  schools  and  general 
superintendence  of  their  interests ;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
to  the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  the  parochial  members  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expires 
every  two  years.     They  can  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
member.  The  superintendence  over  the  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
a  district  school  committee,  composed  generally  of  seven  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  must  be 
elected  from  citizens  not  of  these  professions.  The  two  theologians  are 
elected  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
of  teachers  of  the  district ;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
of  the  district  (Bezirka  collegium.) 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of 
three  members  takes  place,  but  the  old  members  can  be  reelected.  The 
district-school  committee  elect  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachers, 
one  from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 
of  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  his  district.  Each  primary  school  must 
be  visited  twice  a  year  by  the  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 
inspector.  The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  makes  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.  Beyond 
the  inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 
that  all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed  ;  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Every  secondary-school  district  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 
eral school  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune,)  has  for 
the  administration  and  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  a  sec- 
ondary-school committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 
committee,  for  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  secondary-school  committee  elected  by 
the  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communities 
united  in  the  secondary-school  district  Every  school  community  shall 
have  at  least  one  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee ;  the  latter 
dect  their  president  from  the  members,  and  each  member  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  twice  in  every  year.  Moreover  every  secondary 
school  is  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Education  superintends  all  matters  of  instruction  of  the 
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entire  Canton.  For  the  purpose  of  consultation  the  Board  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  for  secondary,  the  other  for  primary  education. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  always  published  in 
the  official  papers.  The  Director  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  is  President  of  the  Board  ;  and  of  the  other  six  members,  two 
are  elected  by  the  School  synod  from  the  teachers,  and  four  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  council. 

The  Board  of  Education  selects  the  presidents  of  the  district  sdiool 
committees  from  the  members  of  the  same  ;  the  presidents  of  the  district 
committees  form  the  superintending  board  of  the  high  school  All  super- 
intendents of  other  schools  of  the  Canton  are  either  appointed  directly 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  nominated  by  them  for  appointment  to  the 
Government  council.  An  exception  from  this  rule  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  attached  to  this 
department  The  members  of  the  superintending  board  of  this  Institute 
are  elected  by  the  Government  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  cantonal  schools  have  a  privileged 
seat  in  the  meetings  of  their  superintending  board,  and  are  advisory 
members.  Every  parochial  and  secondary-school  conomittee  makes  a 
yearly  report  to  the  district  committee  after  the  annual  examinations; 
the  district  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  the  parochial 
committee  and  the  inspectors,  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  schools  of  their  district  to  the  Board  of  Edncation,  and 
the  Director  of  Education,  from  these  and  from  the  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  superior  schools,  completes  the  report  on  education  in  the 
district.  The  presidents  of  the  chapter  of  teachers  report  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chapter  to  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  latter 
renders  a  total  account  on  the  chapters.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  are  presented  to  the 
School  synod,  which  generally  orders  the  publication  of  the  same. 

All  the  officers  of  the  parochial,  secondary  and  district  committees 
labor  gratuitously.  As  members  of  special  committees  for  inspection  of 
new  buildings,  etc,  they  are  paid  actual  expenses.  The  recorder  of  the 
district  committee  and  the  president  of  the  chapter  receive  a  moderate 
remuneration  ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  receive  mileage 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  reside  from  Zurich. 

In  school  matters,  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  paro- 
chial committee  to  the  district  committee,  and  finally  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  definite  appointment  of  primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  school 
community ;  that  of  secondary  teachers  by  the  secondary-school  com- 
mittees ;  teachers  of  the  cantonal  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Government  council 
In  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  again  take  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
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EdocfttioiL  All  primary  and  secondary  teachers  elected  must  be  ap» 
pioired  by  the  Board  of  Edacation ;  but  this  approval  is  solely  with  re^ 
eraDce  to  the  manner  of  election,  and  an  election  can  only  be  set  a»de, 
vheo  not  performed  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The  members  elect 
of  tiie  different  school  committees  also  need  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  rather  of  the  delegates  appointed  for  the  district  Where 
DO  definite  election  is  made  by  the  district  or  parochial  committee,  the 
Director  of  Education  makes  temporary  appointments  from  the  number 
of  candidates  for  teachership.  All  definite  appointments  at  primary 
schools,  the  teachers'  seminary,  the  school  of  the  canton,  the  veterinary 
sdwol,  and  the  professorships  at  the  high-school,  are  for  life ;  those  for 
the  secondary-schools  are  generally  for  a  term  of  six  yeara  A  teacher 
definitely  appointed  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  except  by  judicial 
lentence,  or  non-election  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

State,  commune  and  family  cooperate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  contributions  of  the 
Ouitoa  of  Zurich  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  its  total  expenses. 

Since  all  funds  and  benefiu^tions  for  special  objects  of  education  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  superior  schools  have  been  sequestered  by  the  State,  to 
fenn  the  general  school  funds,  the  total  of  expenses  of  superior  schools 
^  fiur  as  fees  of  instruction  and  contributions  of  the  most  favored  com- 
munes render  necessary,)  are  defWiyed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as 
also  the  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  The  different  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  have  their  own  funds,  administered  by 
ofioers  who  are  at  the  same  time  treasurers  of  the  parochial  communes, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 

L  PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  all  its  communes,  has  471  day  schools,  with 
28,080  pupils.  Repetition  schools  and  singing  schools  are  in  charge  of 
the  same  teachers ;  in  the  year  1852-^8  the  total  number  of  scholars  was 
20,796. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  different  school  communes  are  divided  or 
ondivided  schools.  If  a  division  becomes  necessary,  it  is  generally  so 
trranged  that  one  teacher  officiates  at  the  elementary  school,  and  another 
»t  the  real  school.  Where  the  schools  are  undivided,  the  elementary 
class,  that  of  repetition  and  of  singing,  are  under  one  person.  A  division 
most  take  place  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  During  each  year,  vacations  of  from  four  to  eight 
wedu  are  prescribed  by  law ;  also  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is 
fixed  (or  day  schools  at  twenty-seven,  for  the  repetition-school  at  six 
boors.  In  order  to  effect  a  regular  attendance  at  school,  the  following 
means  are  used : — 

The  teachers  take  notice  of  absentees  every  half  day ;  those  who  have 
not  the  permission  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  president  of  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  fall  under  the  head  of  *' culpable.^  To  come  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  commencement  three  times,  is  considered,  if  without  excuse, 
as  absence  without  leave.  The  teacher  or  school  committee  may  demand 
in  writing  from  the  parent  or  master  of  the  scholar,  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence without  leave ;  if  the  parent,  etc.,  should  be  convicted  of  misstating 
the  reasons  of  absence,  a  public  censure  before  the  school  committee  is 
the  first  remedy,  and  upon  repetition  a  fine  of  from  one  to  four  fi*ancs. 
K  the  pupil  of  a  day-school  is  absent  without  proper  excuse  three  times 
during  three  scholastic  months,  the  teacher  must  report  such  fact  to  the 
school  committee,  and  the  latter  inform  the  parents,  guardian  or  master. 
If  the  same  scholar  absents  himself  again  three  times  during  the  same 
quarter,  the  parents,  etc.,  are  summoned  before  the  school  committee ; 
and  if  this  culpable  absence  occur  a  third  time,  the  committee  impose  a 
fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  During  the  second  quarter  no  notice  is 
sent,  but  the  parents,  etc,  are  summoned  immediately  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  have  been  exhorted  or  fined  within  the  preceding  three 
months ;  and  instead  of  a  third  notice  a  summons  before  the  committee 
is  immediately  served,  and  instead  of  a  third  summons  the  fine  is  im- 
posed without  delay.  In  schools  of  repetition  and  singing,  culpable 
absence,  twice  within  six  months,  is  followed  by  notice  to  the  parents ; 
if  again  occurring,  by  a  summons  before  the  committee,  and  if  not  rem- 
edied yet,  by  a  fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  If  the  parent,  etc.,  does 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  summons,  an  extra  fine  of  one  franc  can  be 
imposed.  All  fines  flow  into  the  school  fund  ;  if  not  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  they  are  levied  by  process  of  law.  If  children  move  into 
another  district,  their  absence  from  school  must  be  entered  on  their  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  year  1850-51,  the  total  absentism  of  day-scholars  was  372,940 
with  excuse,  and  43,428  culpable ;  in  the  year  1851-^2,  843,083  with 
excuse,  and  52,456  culpable,  so  that  at  average  each  pupil  has  been 
absent  nine  to  ten  times. 

No  factory  is  permitted  to  employ  any  child  which  has  not  passed  the 
day-school,  during  a  time  when  instructions  are  given ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  repetition-school  or  singing-school  must  be  allowed  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  those  classes  by  their  employers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  be  required  to  work  beyond 
fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Sexes  are  not  separated  in  any  primary  school.  Classification  in  the 
day-school  is  according  to  age;  in  the  first  class  of  the  elementary -school, 
children  from  six  to  seven  years  are  admitted ;  in  the  second  class,  those 
fi*om  seven  to  eight  years,  eta  The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  in 
this  manner  must  engage  often  six  different  classes,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  him  to  say  much  in  few  words,  and  while  he  instructs  one 
class,  to  give  suitable  occupation  to  the  others.  An  examination  decides 
whether  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  pass  into  the  repetition- 
school  or  remain  longer  in  the  real-school. 
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The  object  of  primary  schools  in  the  selection  of  branches  and  methods 
of  instruction  aims  at  this : — 'Ho  educate  the  children  of  all  classes  after 
uniform  principles,  and  train  them  to  become  intelligent,  active,  useful, 
moral,  and  religious  persons.'*  This  they  try  to  accomplish  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction : — 

1.  Elementary  instruction,  (6-9  years  of  age.) 

a.  Reading  and  writing,  with  special  regard  to  the  development  of 

memory,  the  ability  of  speech  and  thought 

b.  The  four  principles  of  arithmetic. . 
e.  The  elements  of  music  (singing.) 

d.  Biblical  histories,  as  suitable  for  infant  muids. 

2.  Real  school,  (nine  to  twelve  years.) 

a.  Exercises  in  composition  and  language. 

I.  Elements  of  grammar,  by  framing  sentences. 

e.  Practical  arithmetic. 

d.  Selections  of  practical  geometry,  more  calculated  to  form  the 

geometric  eye,  than  for  strictly  scientific  study. 

e.  History  and  geography,  chiefly  national. 

/.  Natural  history,  philosophy  and  physical  geography  in  regard  to 

agriculture  and  mechanics. 
g.  Biblical  history.  Christian  morals,  development  of  the  aesthetic 
by  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  etc 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  day-school  by  the  teacher,  in 
the  repetition-school  by  the  pastor.  The  singing-school  is  at  the  same 
time  the  class  of  catechumens. 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — 

Elementary  School. — During  the  first  year  the  aim  should  be  only  to 
develop  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  Instruction  ih  language  com- 
prehends the  training  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  by  pro- 
nouncing elementary  sounds  and  syllables,  the  resolution  of  the  latter 
into  sounds,  the  knowledge  of  printed  and  written  letters,  words  and 
syllables.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  has  for  its  object  a  correct  idea  of 
number,  exercises  in  the  value  of  fundamental  numbers  (1-10)  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  a  knowledge  of  numerical  signs.  Drawing  and 
writing  should  exercise  the  eye  and  hand,  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  limited  to  quickening  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  by 
simple  narratives. 

During  the  second  year,  instruction  in  language  proceeds  to  reading 
of  simple  sentences  and  easy  histories ;  arithmetic  extends  the  previous 
exercises  to  units,  tens  and  hundreds  ;  in  drawing,  after  points  and  lines 
in  the  first  year,  the  pupils  may  learn  about  angles,  etc. ;  in  religion, 
they  will  aim  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities. 

The  third  year  should  complete  the  formal  elementary  instruction,  viz. : 
in  language,  to  the  reading  of  descriptions  and  histories,  hymns,  etc. ; 
in  arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division  by  the  fundamental  numbers 
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(1-10)  of  hundreds,  tenths  and  units ;  in  mental  arithmetic,  practical 
problems ;  in  drawing,  straight  and  curved  lines,  curvilinear  figures ;  in 
religion,  interpretation  of  Bible  verses,  etc. 

'  £eal  School, — In  this  grade  the  school  instruction  is  more  specific. 
Instructions  are  required  of  a  general  kind ;  yet  all  branches  must  be 
studied  in  the  national  language,  which  must  be  used  for  practice  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage proceeds  to  definitioas  in  grammar  and  part  of  etymology.  In 
arithmetic,  the  multiplication  'and  division  is  continued  in  numbers  of 
three  figures,  and  the  four  ground  rules  in  denominate  numbers.  In 
geometry,  lines  and  angles  are  explained,  so  as  to  show  to  the  eye  of  the 
scholar  geometric  form  and  properties.  Of  the  real  sciences  the  plan  of 
this  year  incloses :  Geography  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  of  Switzer- 
land  ;  selections  from  general  history  ;  descriptions  in  natural  science. 
Instruction  in  singing  includes  rhythmical  exercises  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  method ;  drawing  aims  at  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
having  regard  also  to  the  improvement  in  penmanship,  particularly  to 
German  current  hand.  In  religion  a  catechetical  instruction  in  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is  given. 

The  fifth  year  completes  in  language  the  grammar  on  etymology  and 
syntax ;  in  arithmetic,  all  operations  with  fractions ;  in  geometry  the 
peculiarities  of  the  square,  sphere,  and  parallels ;  weights  and  measures. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  and  an  introduction  into  general  geography 
belong  to  this  course ;  in  singing,  practice  of  melodic  and  dynamic  ex^ 
ercises;  drawing  and  writing  from  copies,  and  after  more  difficult 
sketches ;  religion,  embracing  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 

The  sixth  year  embraces  the  complete  course  of  grammar,  syntax, 
business  correspondence,  plane  surveying,  selections  from  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  singing,  more  difficult  copies  in  drawing  and  writing  in 
German  and  Latin  text ;  instruction  in  religion  so  as  to  interpret  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  etc. 

In  the  Elementary  School,  fourteen  hours  are  devoted  to  language; 
five  to  arithmetic ;  five  to  geometry ;  three  to  religion.  In  the  lUal 
School,  twelve  hours  are  given  to  language ;  four  to  arithmetic ;  two  to 
geometry ;  three  to  selections  from  natural  history  and  philosophy,  etc ; 
four  to  drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  two  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Repetition  Sehooly  occupying  only  six  hours  in  the  week,  aims  at 
a  careful  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  previous  course.  The 
singing  school,  in  which  once  a  week  the  pupils  of  the  repetition-school 
and  the  catechumens  are  collected  and  taught  in  reference  to  church 
singing. 

Obligatory  school-books  are  selected  in  the  following  manner :  A  work 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  examination  ;  or  the  Board  requests 
a  person,  who  from  his  pedagogic  experience  and  position  as  teacher 
comma.nds  their  confidence^  to  prepiure  t^  school-book  a(ter  a  pUm  indi- 
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Cited.  The  manuscript  is  then  examined  by  a  committee  of  experts, 
who  may  suggest  alterations,  and  finally,  indicate  a  partial  acceptance. 
The  author  is  allowed  a  fixed  sum  for  the  copyright  by  the  Board.  The 
book  is  printed,  and  each  public  teacher  is  furnished  with  a  copy.  After 
it  has  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers'  chapter  is  held,  for  consultation  on  its  merits :  each  chapter 
elects  a  representative,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  chapters,  at  the 
call  of  the  senior  member,  assemble  in  Zurich,  where,  after  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  by  a  free  and  independent  vote,  (they  receive  no  instruc* 
tions  from  their  electors,)  they  either  recommend  the  book  for  adoption 
as  an  obligatory  means  of  instruction,  or  for  modification  in  certain 
points,  or  reject  it  altogether.  Their  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  takes  a  final  decision,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  teachers.  Religious  means  of  instruction  are  submitted 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  church  council.  The  expense  of  delegates  of 
the  chapters  while  away  ftom  their  homes,  and  corresponding  to  the 
distance  fi*om  Zurich,  is  defrayed.  The  composition  in  type  is  pre- 
served until  the  decision  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  made  known; 
in  the  latter  years  the  State  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  some 
school-books,  and  found  that  this  could  be  done  at  very  little  expense,  so 
that  for  instance  a  little  volume  of  two  sheets  comes  to  five  cents. 

The  course  of  education  of  primary  teachers  is  generally  as  follows  :-^ 
Primary  school,  secondary  school.  Seminary.  In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  for  the  profession  of  tea<;;hers,  a  pre- 
paratory institute  has  been  established  by  the  State.  Every  pupil  of  a 
Secondary-school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  present  himself  to  the 
district  committee  for  examination  as  candidate  of  teachership.  His 
examination,  made  by  a  special  commission  of  that  committee,  shall  be 
chiefly  with  regard  to  mental  ability  and  physical  constitution.  The 
Director  of  Education  selects  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict committee.  Every  year  a  candidate  is  admitted  from  each  district; 
and  if  there  is  no  candidate  from  one  district,  the  place  is  filled  from  the 
names  of  the  examined  of  another  district  Each  pupil  of  a  secondary-* 
school,  who  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  teachership,  is  paid  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  forty-six  francs,  sixty-seven  centimes,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  based  on  the  teacher's  report  of  the 
conduct  and  progiress  of  the  pupil,  rendered  each  semester. 

The  admission  into  the  Seminary,  and  the  granting  of  free  scholarships, 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  registry  of  the  candidates  ex- 
amined and  approved. 

In  the  Spring  of  each  year  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  qualification  as  primary  teacher,  and  for  those  desiring  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  a  higher  degree.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  these 
examinations,  and  whoever  gives  satisfaction  can  obtain  the  certificate, 
no  matter  what  his  course  of  education  has  been.  Admittance  is  refused 
only  to  those  who  iailod  at  three  previous  examinations ;  those  who  have 
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been  by  law  deprived  of  municipal  privileges,  and  those  who  are  unfit 
for  the  profession  on  account  of  defects  of  the  bodj.  Applications  most 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examination  is  extended  on  all 
branches  of  primary  schools,  and  consists  of  oral,  written  and  practica] 
exercises ;  an  examination  in  writing  is  had  only  in  regard  to  language 
and  mathematics.  Trial  lessons  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  reoom- 
mendations  and  certificates  of  the  candidate  warrant  an  exception.  The 
examination  is  public,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  the  exam- 
iners, in  conjunction  with  experts  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  its  members  or  from  other  teachers.  The  expert  as  well  as  the 
examiner,  after  examining  a  candidate,  mark  down  the  result  by  figure 
I.,  II.  or  III.  From  these  figures  and  those  affixed  to  the  written  exam- 
ination, the  total  of  the  certificate  is  made  up  by  the  examining  commis- 
sion, which  makes  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of 
each  candidate,  as  to  his  non-admission,  or  to  a  certificate  No.  I.,  (very 
able,)  No.  II.,  (able,)  or  No.  III.,  (conditional.)  The  Director  of  Educa- 
tion issues  the  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  and  the  candidate  is 
in  possession  of  the  same  within  a  few  days  after  the  examination.  The 
members  of  the  examining  commission  are  allowed  mileage,  etc. ;  but  no 
charges  are  made  to  the  candidates.  One  or  more  candidates  may  have 
an  extra  examination,  for  which  two  members  of  the  Board  of  EducaticHi 
are  appointed.  These  extra  examinations  also  are  gratuitous  for  candi- 
dates of  primary  schools,  but  candidates  for  secondary-schools  most 
defray  expenses. 

Those  who  obtain  certificate  No.  III.  can  pursue  a  Course  of  Completion ; 
the  pupils  of  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  chiefly  in  the  practical  use 
and  theoretical  methods  of  the  obligatory  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  better  cer- 
tificate ;  but  no  one  is  forced  to  subject  himself  to  this  examination  if  he 
chooses  to  return  with  certificate  No.  III.,  in  which  case  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  future  Course  of  Completion.  The  scholars 
of  this  course  are  all  teachers  in  office,  for  a  candidate,  after  passing  this 
examination,  generally  finds  a  temporary  or  definite  engagement 
Teachers  without  means  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State,  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  deputy  and  of  their  residence  at  the  Seminary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  paid  extra  for  the  Course  of  Completion. 

A  public-school  teacher  can  hold  only  certain  offices  of  the  Canton  oi 
districts,  viz. :  1.  that  of  a  member  of  the  Great  Council ;  2.  that  of  a 
member  of  the  district  or  parochial  school  committee.  Other  offices  can 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  only  with  permission  of  the  district-school 
committee,  which  is  granted  when  no  disadvantage  arises  to  the  school 
from  duties  required  of  such  office. 

No  teacher  of  the  Canton  is  required  to  perform  any  public  duty  no( 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 

The  teachers  of  Zurich  as  a  class  are  organized  into  chapters  and  a 
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synod.  Primftry  and  secondary  teachers  compose  the  chapter ;  and  these 
together  with  all  the  other  public  teachers  form  the  synod,  which  thus 
unites  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary,  secondary  and  high-schools.  The 
chapter  usually  meets  once  every  three  monUis,  and  may  meet  oftener. 
The  place  of  meeting  varies,  but  must  always  be  in  a  school-house.  All 
the  members  of  the  chapter  are  obliged  to  attend ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
chapter  are  not  public ;  officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  consist  of 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.  Every  member  of  the 
chapter,  who  has  not  been  a  public  teacher  of  the  Canton  during  fifteen 
years,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  president  annually  a  composition  in 
writing  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself.  The  proceedings  of  the  chapter 
must  occupy  at  least  four  hours ;  they  are  opened  by  singing,  which  is 
usually  followed  by  some  practice  in  teaching ;  after  which  the  pupils  of 
the  school  withdraw,  and  a  discussion  on  the  previous  practice  and 
method  begins.  A  discourse  of  an  educational  character,  followed  by  a 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  if  time  permits,  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy, 
are  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  If  occasion  demands,  opinions  are 
expressed  on  books  of  instruction,  the  election  of  members  of  the  school 
committees,  of  officers  of  the  chapter,  deputies,  librarian,  etc.,  takes  place, 
and  scientific  lectures  are  given.  Each  chapter  has  a  library,  for  the 
increase  of  which  the  State  pays  thirty  francs  per  year.  A  librarian, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  superintends  the  same.  The 
presidents  of  chapters  assemble  annually  in  Zurich  to  deliberate  on  the 
order  of  the  meetings  for  the  next  year.  The  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sents a  subject  for  prize  composition  every  year,  for  which  every  public 
teacher  may  compete.  One  school  in  every  district  is  declared  the  model 
school,  and  is  selected  annually,  according  to  the  report  of  the  district 
committee,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  model  school  receives  from 
the  State  an  annual  sum  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction  and 
an  addition  to  the  teachers'  salary.  Candidates,  i.  a,  members  of  the 
chapter,  not  definitely  appointed,  and  teachers  with  certificate  No.  III., 
are  required  to  visit  the  model  school ;  they  are  also  required  to  present 
themselves  once  in  a  year  before  the  president  of  the  chapter,  and  render 
an  account  of  their  private  studies  for  further  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  generally  give  satisfactory  results.  All  elections  in  the  chapter 
are  by  secret  ballot,  except  those  for  temporary  committees.  In  the  last 
meeting  of  the  chapter  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  synod  (last 
Monday  in  August,)  the  "  wishes  and  instructions  of  synod  "  are  consid- 
ered, and  a  deputy  to  the  synod  is  elected.  All  the  deputies  from  chap- 
ters meet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  is  to  be  held,  and  thus  form  the  pro-synod  ;  they  decide 
finally  on  all  subjects  and  petitions  of  the  chapters  which  shall  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting  of  synod,  the  members  are 
called  to  church  by  a  ringing  of  bells.  Singing,  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
address  of  the  president  open  the  session  ;   the  members  who  take  part 
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in  the  assembly  (which  is  not  obligatory,)  are  required  to  appear  dressed 
in  black  cloth.  The  Board  of  Education  is  represented  by  three  depu- 
ties ;  the  members  of  district  committees  can  attend  as  advisory  mem- 
bers ;  the  public  are  admitted.  The  opening  is  followed  by  the  reception 
of  new  members,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  progress  of 
schools,  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Seminary  on  the  labor  of  the 
chapters,  and  the  reports  of  committees.  The  two  first  reports  are  gen- 
erally ordered  to  be  printed.  Next  follows  a  pedagogic  lecture,  a  criti- 
cism and  discussion  of  the  same;  these  lectures  (always  written)  are 
delivered  according  to  a  fixed  programme,  and  the  meeting  can  order  the 
publication  of  lecture  and  criticism.  A  pamphlet,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  school  synod,  the  reports,  and  sometimes  the  lecture,  is 
furnished  gratuitously  to  each  member.  After  the  debates  mentioned 
above,  resolutions  are  passed  with  reference  to  the  petitions  and  wishes 
of  the  synod  to  be  presented  to  the  Cantonal  authorities ;  finally  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place,  whenever  the  terms  of  any  of  them  are 
expiring,  or  of  such  as  are  elected  by  the  synod ;  also  the  selection  of 
special  committees.  The  synod  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  not  to  be  reelected,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  members  of  special  committees.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  singing.  The  place  where  synod  is  to  be  held  is  changed  every 
year.  The  budget  of  the  State  is  charged  with  a  certain  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  printing,  etc.,  of  the  synod.  Extraordinary  meetings  of 
synod  may  be  held,  upon  resolution  of  the  synod  or  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, or  upon  the  demand  of  three  chapters.  A  committee  of  the 
school  synod  of  Zurich  has  published  a  collection  of  songs  for  male  choirs 
and  one  for  mixed  choirs,  music  and  poetry  in  part  by  Zurich  teachers, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe  on  account  of  the  fine  selection  and 
the  unexampled  low  price.  In  some  parts  of  the  canton  they  have  a  vol- 
untary teachers'  union,  the  members  of  which  meet  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  in  an  aflemoon  session  labor  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment In  these  meetings  they  make  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  of 
instruction,  experiments  in  methodic  and  practical  teadiing,  criticism  of 
new  books,  etc. 

Each  school  has  its  treasury  and  a  fund  (Sehul^f)  administered  by 
the  school  administrator,  who  is  elected  by  the  commune  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  can  be  reelected.  Every  member  of  the  school  commune 
is  eligible  for  this  position ;  but  the  office  gives  no  salary.  The  interest 
accruing  fix>m  the  school  fund  only  is  used,  and  forms  one  item  of  the 
revenue  of  schools  for  current  expensesL  All  the  citixens  of  a  commu- 
nity are  members  of  the  schod  commune  in  which  they  reside ;  those 
who  acquire  citizenship  must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  commune,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  fiind. 
Into  this  school  fund,  according  to  law,  are  paid : — 

1.  All  ground-rents  and  tithes,  if  any  existing. 

2.  Fees  of  immigration,  which  means  a  sum  paid  whoi  %  member  of 
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the  commune  marries  a  woman  belonging  to  another  commune,  which 
8am  is  considerable  if  the  wife  is  from  another  country.    (For  a  Swiss 
Woman  it  amounts  to  four  francs,  for  a  German  to  forty  francs.) 
ft.  Fees  of  marriage,  amounting  to  two  francs  at  least 

4.  Voluntary  school  tax,  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  year,  when  a  sermon  is  preached  in  all  the  churches  on  Education, 
and  which  is  distributed  among  the  schools  of  a  parish  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils. 

5.  Voluntary  contributions  and  donationa 

6.  Legacies. 

As  all  these  receipts  flow  into  the  school  fund,  while  the  interest  of  the 
principal  can  only  be  expended,  an  increase  is  very  wisely  provided,  and 
accrues  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1850-^1,  the  total  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  amounted 
to  225,791  francs,  73  centimes;  in  the  year  1851-52,  to  230,415  francs, 
31  centimes.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  fund,  the  school  treasury  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  fees  for  tuition,  fines,  part  of  the  fees 
of  settlement  in  a  commune,  contributions  from  the  State,  and  taxes. 
From  the  treasury  are  paid :  salaries  of  teachers,  pensions,  means  of  in- 
struction, care,  heating,  repair  and  building  of  school-houses,  interest  on 
debts,  and  other  current  expenses.  If  the  receipts  are  smaller  than  the^ 
expenses,  the  school  commune  may  order  a  general  tax,  of  which  three^ 
^  fourths  is  levied  on  the  income,  one-eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  citizens, 
and  an  eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  householders.  The  fee  of  settlement 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  commune,  and  one-third  of 
this  fee  goes  into  the  school  treasury,  one-third  into  the  fund  for  the 
poor,  and  one- third  to  the  commune. 

For  each  pupil  of  the  day-school,  one  shilling  per  week  is  paid ;  for 
each  pupil  of  the  repetition-school,  half  a  shilling.  (A  shilling  is  35-100 
francs.)  This  school  fee  is  paid  from  the  fund  for  the  poor,  when  the 
parents  have  no  means,  and  are  depending  on  charity ;  if  the  parents  are 
poor,  but  not  depending  on  charity,  the  State  pays  part  of  the  instruc* 
tion,  and  school-books  for  their  children.  Though  children  do  not  attend 
the  school  of  the  commune,  yet  the  fees  for  tuition  must  be  paid  as  long 
as  they  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  fees  of  tuition  form  a 
part  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  but  they  are  collected  with  other  taxes  and 
paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  administrator.  The  school  commune  is  obliged 
to  pay  annually  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  teachers*  salary,  to  fur- 
nish him  two  cords  of  wood,  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land,  or  in  place  of  these,  an  amount  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the  school 
committee.  The  communes  are  not  obliged  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  do  this  voluntarily  only  to  deserving  teachers,  or  when,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  not  justifying  a  removal,  but  making  the  suspension  of  the 
teacher  desirable,  they  have  purchased  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  pen- 
sion. As  a  genera]  rule,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  State,  in  consideration 
of  age,  years  of  service,  previous  salary  and  usefulness  of  the  person. 
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The  maximum  of  pensions  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  Moreover 
the  State  gives  aid  to  thirty  or  forty  old  teachers,  who  are  still  in  service, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  assistant,  hy  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  francs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  twenty  francs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fund 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  the  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commune 
must  still  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  1850  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  francs,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  francs,)  and  half  of  the  tuition  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher^s  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  tmucs ;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  profits  resulting  from  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  sum  thus  realized  is  distributed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  dififerent  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annually  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  2.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  8.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  to  introduce  modern  improvements. 
In  distributing  these  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  following 
questions  roust  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune for  the  year  ending  December  31st  last,  if  the  receipts  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement ;  and  the  expenses  had  been 
only  for  teachers'  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses ?  How  large  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case  ?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  have  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citizen  ? 

2.  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  franc  of  State  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day-school,  repetition  and  singing-school  during  the  last  three  months? 

8.  Have  special  efibrts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  school- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters?  What  was  the  object  of 
these  efibrts  ? 
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When  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  to  question  No.  8,  the  following 
is  added: — 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  day-school,  the  repeti- 
tion and  singing-school,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  school 
commune  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year? 

The  duty  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  rests  upon  the  school  com- 
mune. Freeholders  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  building  of  the 
School-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside ;  other  citizens  are  taxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  they  hold 
citizenship.  There  are  distinct  regulations  existing  with  regard  to  the 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school-houses,  as  for  instance  on  the 
Selection  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school-rooms,  seats  and  desks, 
etc.,  residence  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  style  and  ma- 
terial, etc 

A  school-room  for  100-120  pupils  must  be  of  1062  18-16  square  feet, 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  windows  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher^s  residence  must  occupy  one  half  of  the  building, 
and  must  contain  a  study,  kitchen,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
etc.     Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  school-house. 

When  the  frame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
State  for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  verified,  and  attested  by  the  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  far,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1851-62,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  francs  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
and  thirty-one  as  not  satisfactory. 

II.   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desires  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schools,  or  to 
prepare  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  the  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior schools.  The  main  object  of  the  secondary-school,  however,  is  a 
better  general  education  of  the  people,  not  to  prepare  for  professional  or 
high-schools.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
they  should  aim  at  training  a  class  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  would  be 
able  to  become  leaders  in  public  life  or  suitable  members  of  the  school- 
committees  ;  while  the  plan  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  embraces 
language,  number,  form,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary-schools.  Yet  the  sec- 
ondary-school teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 


JVW«. — The  author  ol)«erves  here,  that  there  ii  a  popular  current  in  favor  of  tome  modificatioa 
in  the  school  orfaniim.  For  initanee,  the  office  of  Cnntonal  Inspector  should  be  created;  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Seminary  should  be  diacootinued,  and  the  course  at  the  Seminary  ex- 
teaded  to  four  years,  etc 
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The  maximum  of  pensions  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  Moreover 
the  State  gives  aid  to  thirty  or  forty  old  teachers,  who  are  still  in  service, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  assistant,  by  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  francs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  twenty  francs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fund 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  the  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commune 
must  still  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  1850  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  frtincs,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  francs,)  and  half  of  the  tuition  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher's  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  francs ;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  profits  resulting  from  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  sum  thus  realized  is  distributed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  different  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annually  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  pur- 
pose of^  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  2.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  3.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  to  introduce  modem  improvements. 
In  distributing  these  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  following 
questions  must  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune for  the  year  ending  December  81st  last,  if  the  receipts  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement ;  and  the  expenses  had  been 
only  for  teachers*  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses ?  How  large  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case  ?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  have  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citizen  ? 

2.  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  franc  of  State  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day-school,  repetition  and  singing-school  during  the  last  three  months? 

3.  Have  special  efforts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  school- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters?  What  was  the  object  of 
these  efforts  ? 
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When  an  afifirmative  answer  is  given  to  question  No.  8,  the  following 
is  added : — 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  day-school,  the  repeti- 
tion and  singing-school,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  school 
commune  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year? 

The  duty  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  rests  upon  the  school  com- 
mune.    Freeholders  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  building  of  the 
school-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside ;    other  citizens  are  taxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  they  hold 
citizenship.     There  are  distinct  regulations  existing  with  regard  to  the 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school-houses,  as  for  instance  on  the 
Selection  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school-rooms,  seats  and  desks, 
etc,  residence  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  style  and  ma- 
terial, etc. 

A  school-room  for  100-120  pupils  must  be  of  1062  18-16  square  feet, 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  windows  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher^s  residence  must  occupy  one  half  of  the  building, 
and  must  contain  a  study,  kitchen,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
etc     Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  school-house. 

When  the  frame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
State  for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  verified,  and  attested  by  the  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  far,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1851-62,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  francs  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
and  thirty-one  as  not  satisfactory. 

II.   SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desires  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schools,  or  to 
prepare  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  the  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior schools.  The  main  object  of  the  secondary-school,  however,  is  a 
better  general  education  of  the  people,  not  to  prepare  for  professional  or 
high-schools.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
they  should  aim  at  training  a  class  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  would  be 
able  to  become  leaders  in  public  life  or  suitable  members  of  the  school- 
committees  ;  while  the  plan  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  embraces 
language,  number,  fonn,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary-schools.  Yet  the  sec- 
ondary-school teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 

M'oU. — The  author  olMerves  here,  that  there  ii  a  popular  current  in  favnr  of  snine  modificatioii 
in  the  ichool  orfanism.  For  instanee,  the  ofBee  of  Cantonal  Innpeetor  tlH>uld  be  created ;  the 
preparatorr  tchnol  of  the  Seminary  should  bo  diacontinued,  and  the  course  at  the  Seminary  ex- 
leaded  to  four  years,  etc 
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parts  of  science,  would  not  fblfll  the  object  of  his  school,  which  is  rather 
more  to  select  useful  and  instructive  matters  of  science,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  striking  and  direct  manner,  with  the  Tivacity  peculiar  to  the 
people.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary-school  are :  Reli- 
gion, the  German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  penmanship  and  singing. 
All  these  studies,  except  the  French  language,  are  obligatory  upon  all 
pupils. 

A  distinct  plan  of  instruction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  does  not  exist ; 
the  peculiar  demands  of  each  district  are  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
more  than  is  beneficial. 

£ach  scholastic  year  in  itself  shall  offer  something  complete,  some  total 
part  of  science,  which  however  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  instructions  of  the  next  year. 

This  demand,  which  is  difficult  to  observe,  is  made  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  finished  education  to  those  who  can  attend  this  school 
but  for  one  or  two  years.  The  complete  course  is  for  three  years ;  those 
who  attend  the  secondary-school  for  two  years  are  no  longer  required  to 
join  the  repetition-school  Usually  the  secondary-school  is  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  hours  of  instruction  are  thirty-three  per  week,  and 
vacations  of  seven  weeks  per  year.  As  boys  and  girls  enter  the  secondary- 
schools,  a  division  into  more  classes  often  becomes  necessary,  since  many 
branches  can  not  well  oe  taught  to  both  sexes  alike.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  teacher  of  a  good  secondary-school  gives  to  his  pupils 
the  same  instruction  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  three  or  four  classes  of 
a  higher  burgher-school  in  Germany  from  a  number  of  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  talented  pupils  from  the  highest  class  of  the  seo- 
onary-school  are  admitted  in  the  first  class  of  the  lower  school  of  industry, 
or  after  some  private  study,  into  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school  of 
industry.  The  forty-eight  secondary-schools  of  the  Canton  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  accessible  to  all ;  they  were  attended  during  the  year 
1 851-52  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  Where  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large,  or  when  several  districts  unite  their  means,  several  teachers  are 
engaged,  who  divide  the  several  branches  of  instruction  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  preference.  Those  who  enter  a  secondary-school 
must  be  twelve  years  old,  and  are  required  to  prove,  in  an  examination, 
that  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  imparted  by  primary  schools. 
The  teacher  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
fee  of  tuition  amounts  to  sixteen  francs  for  each  pupil,  and  goes  into  the 
school  fund.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  school  permits,  four  free 
scholarships  must  be  granted. 

Almost  all  secondary  teachers  obtain  their  professional  education  at  a 
seminary ;  next  they  take  their  residence  for  some  time  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  also  secondary  teachers  who  never  attended  a  sem- 
inary, but  attended  the  instructions  at  a  cantonal  school,  a  polytechnic 
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school,  or  a  high-schoNoI,  etc  In  order  to  become  qualified  as  secondary 
teacher,  a  satisfactory  examination  is  all  that  is  required ;  the  examining 
committee  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  and  one  expert  for 
each  branch  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  tbese  examinations.  Except  mathematics  and  the  two  languages, 
the  candidate  may  decline  examination  in  one  branch ;  but  if  he  gives  sat- 
isfiiction  in  all  the  other  branches,  he  will  obtain  the  qualification  of 
secondary  teacher.  One  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  obtains  only  a  qualification  for  certain 
branches,  and  may  be  engaged  for  these  branches  as  assistant  of  the 
teacher  of  any  school,  but  he  can  not  take  the  sole  charge  of  a  secondary- 
school  himself.  The  certificate  of  examination  contains  a  note  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  each  branch  of  secondary  instruction. 

Uniformity  of  books  and  means  of  instruction  have  not  been  secured  in 
the  schools  of  Zurich ;  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction.  The  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required,  before  any  work  can  be  introduced 
Into  schools. 

All  secondary-schools  have  a  school  fund  (Schulgut^)  made  up  fi'om 
contributions  of  the  State,  private  donations,  and  increased  here  and 
there  by  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  higher  schools.  From  the  year 
1833  the  State  made  annual  contributions  to  each  of  the  fifty  secondary 
school-districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  seconday  popular  schools, 
at  first  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  since 
1836,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this 
amount  was  threatened  if  a  secondary-school  were  not  established  and  in 
active  operation  in  the  district  in  the  year  1840.  Several  districts  organ- 
ized their  school  in  1889,  when  a  considerable  school  fund  had  accrued 
ttom  the  r^ular  contributions  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  State  still 
continues  the  conftibutions ;  thus  the  receipts  of  a  secondary-school  are 
derived  fi*om :  1.  the  State  (seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;)  2.  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund ;  3.  the  fees  of  tuition.  In  1861-52,  the 
amount  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  was  230,415  francs,  31  centime& 
At  first,  from  doubts  of  the  permanency  of  secondary-schools,  teachers 
were  engaged  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  this  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
their  office  is  now  for  life.  Each  secondary  teacher  receives  fi*om  the 
school  fund  eight  hundred  francs,  and  a  free  residence,  or  in  place  of  it 
an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  francs.  The  school  committee  can 
make  additions  to  this  fixed  salary.  The  administrator  of  the  secondary 
school  fund  is  nominated  fix>m  the  members  of  the  school  committee, 
histruction  in  religion  is  usually  given  by  the  resident  pastor ;  and  a 
remuneration  made  for  his  labor.  Assistant  teachers  for  singing,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school ;  the  latter  may 
occupy  the  position  of  resident  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  together  with 
that  of  secondary  teacher. 

City  Schools  of  Zurich  and  WirUerthur, 

The  city  schools  of  Zurich  embrace  the  primary  school,  ueondary 
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daueif  and  a  special  iehool  for  the  poor.  The  schools  of  Winterthar  also 
embrace  a  primary  school  (two  divisions,  one  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  the 
other  for  the  children  of  residents,)  a  gymnasial  elan^  and  one  elai$  of 
a  iehool  of  industry  (about  equal  to  the  lower  class  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  school  of  industry  of  the  canton,)  and  a  technical  school.  In  all 
the  city  schools  the  system  of  classes  and  sexes  has  been  introduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851-52,  the  city  schools  of  Zurich  numbered 
forty-six  teachers  and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars ;  those  of 
Winterthur,  thirty  teachers  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  scholars. 
Both  cities  have  a  school  board,  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  parochial  school  committee,  and  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
Board  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  the  district-school  committee.  The 
school  board  in  both  cities  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
the  school  commune,  or  by  the  city  council  (in  Zurich.)  Two  members 
must  be  elected  from  the  teachers,  and  two  from  the  pastors,  for  the 
school  board  of  Zurich.  In  Winterthur,  two  members  are  eleqted  from 
the  citizens,  and  the  rector  and  chief  pastor  of  the  city  are  ex-ofiScio 
members  of  the  board.  In  both  cities  the  teachers  of  city  schools  form  an 
association,  and  the  school  board  asks  for  the  advice  of  this  assodatioo 
in  all  school  matters.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the  city  commune,  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  school  board.  In  1851-52,  the  school  fund 
of  the  city  amounted  in  Zurich  to  615,582  francs,  d4  centimes ;  in  Win- 
terthur, to  583,833  francs,  28  centimes.  Preference  is  shown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admittance. 

m.    SUPSRTOR  OR  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cantonal  Schools. 

The  schools  of  the  Canton  include  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Cantonal  School  and  the  High 
School  (University.)  The  name  of  superior  schools  comprehends  tiie 
three  last  named. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  treasury,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrator.    This  treasury  receives : 

1.  Fees  of  tuition  and  of  registration  (cantonal  and  high-schools). 

2.  Contributions  from  the  State  and  the  city. 

8.  Duties  on  stamped  paper  (containing  a  certificate  of  the  health  of 
cattle  brought  into  the  city,)  which  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  vete- 
rinary school. 

4.  Annual  contribution  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  Its  amount  has  been 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  year  since  1886,  when  this  sum  was  granted 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  schools  in  Zurich. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  d^ 
frayed  by  the  State  directly ;  other  expenses  are  paid  from  the  cantonal 
fund,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  State  furnishes  what  is  necessary. 
Thus  the  expenses  of  cantonal  schools  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State, 
since  the  cantonal  treasury  is  but  an  auxiliary  of  the  former. 
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TIm  cutonal  schools  (with  exception  of  the  Seminary,)  have  in  common 
« library,  composed  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  convent,  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  the  gymnasium,  of  the  school  of  industry  and  the  veterinary-school. 

For  the  increase  of  the  library,  each  ^ulty  of  the  high-school  and 
each  committee  of  teachers  of  the  other  schools  draws  a  fixed  amount 
from  the  cantonal  treasury.  Beyond  this  the  following  con^ibutions 
are  to  the  same  purpose:  Voluntary  donations  made  by  professors; 
fees  paid  for  obtaining  academical  degrees,  etc  Each  faculty  of  the 
high-school  and  each  committee  of  teachers  selects  the  books  to  be 
purchased  for  the  library  from  their  separate  allowances.  The  general 
library  is  accessible  to  all  members  of  cantonal  schools ;  books  suitable 
for  students  are  carefully  selected.  The  teachers  of  the  Seminary  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  four  francs  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  others  a  fee  of  eight 
francs  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  disposes  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  yearly 
stipends  for  talented  poor  students  of  the  higher  schools ;  this  sum  is 
spent  often  only  in  part,  and  a  reserve  fund  is  formed  from  it,  from  which 
poor  students  are  sometimes  enabled  to  visit  a  foreign  university.  The 
total  of  stipends  granted  in  1853  was  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  francs;  in  1851-52,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  francs,  of  which  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
were  for  students  of  the  superior  cantonal  schools,  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  francs  for  six  students  in  foreign  universities.  The  amount 
of  a  stipend  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  two  hundred  and  forty,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  francs  and  more,  and  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  decide  on  the  relative  abilities  of 
the  applicant,  his  morality  and  assiduity.  Students  receiving  stipends 
are  under  special  superintendence  of  teachers  of  the  university,  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

T^ichers^  Seminary. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of  well  qualified 
teachers  for  its  public  schools.  Conditions  of  admission  in  the  Seminary 
are :  The  candidate  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  health,  and  not 
deformed  in  body  or  deficient  in  limb ;  he  must  present  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  moral  deportment,  and  in  a  satisfactory  examination  show 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  programme  of  a  secondary-school,  in 
the  following  branches :  1.  Biblical  history ;  2.  German  and  French 
languages ;  8.  Arithmetic  and  geometry ;  4.  History ;  5.  Geography ;  6. 
Natural  history ;   7.  Singing,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

Admittance  is  at  first  for  a  trial  term  of  three  months ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  a  permanent  registration  ia 
accorded. 

Branches  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are:  1.  Religion  and  moral 
philosophy ;  2.  Pedagogics ;  8.  The  German  language ;  4.  The  French 
language;   5.  Mathematics ;    6.  History  ;  7.  Geography;  8.  Natural  hie- 
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tory;  9.  Singing,  and  playing  the  riolin ;  10.  Penmanship ;  11.  Drawing; 
12.  Gymnastics ;  18.  Theory  of  farming  and  practical  work. 

Instruction  on  the  yiolin  is  not  obligatory,  but  all  other  branches  are. 
As  an  exception,  students  may  be  dispensed  from  participation  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  All  instruction  must  be  given  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  vocation  of  the  students  and  to  the  special  object  and  organ- 
ization of  public  schools ;  and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  observe 
that  the  matter  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  understood  and  well  digested, 
and  that  the  student  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  each 
subject  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  in  teaching  pedagogics. 
There  are  three  classes  in  the  Seminary,  but  no  class  teachers ;  every 
teacher  is  selected  for  certain  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  three  years,  and  resulting  from  this  there 
are  three  classes.  For  practical  training  in  teaching,  a  practice-school  is 
connected  with  the  Seminary,  which  in  organization  and  labor  should  be 
a  model  of  an  undivided  primary-school. 

The  commission  of  superintendence  of  the  Seminary  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  own  mem- 
bers or  from  other  persons,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  that  two  members 
are  appointed  every  two  years.  This  commission  makes  regular  visita- 
tions at  the  Seminary ;  supervises  the  labor  of  director  and  teachers,  the 
industry  and  deportment  of  the  scholars ;  they  approve  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  propositions  of  the  director,  and  his  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  commission ; 
other  teachers  may  be  consulted  in  its  sessions. 

The  director,  who  must  belong  to  the  Protestant  church,  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Government 
council.  His  engagement  is  for  life,  though  usually  a  trial  term  of  two 
years  precedes  the  permanent  appointment. 

The  convention  of  teachers  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  forms 
the  immediate  board  of  supervision  ;  the  plan  of  studies,  the  order  and 
time  of  lessons,  of  certificates  and  censures  of  pupils,  of  their  definite 
admission  and  promotion  into  higher  classes,  and  the  use  of  extraordi- 
nary means  of  discipline,  are  submitted  to  them. 

The  director  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
francs,  with  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  for  himself  and  family ; 
every  regular  teacher  is  paid  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  francs. 
An  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  francs  is  granted  for  means  of  instruction, 
and  of  four  hundred  francs  for  apparatus  or  tools  for  gymnastics  or  prac- 
tical farming ;  as  well  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  francs  for  the  sal- 
aries of  assistant  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  practice-school. 

In  1851-62,  the  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  forty 
reside  on  the  premises.  The  students  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
generally  required  to  live  in  the  Seminary.  The  expenses  of  thirty-nine 
pupils  defrayed  by  the  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
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md  thirty-eight  firancs,  being  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  nzty-two 
francs.  Only  one  pupil  received  an  entirely  free  scholarship,  two  others 
three  quarters,  twenty-four  received  one  half^  and  two,  one  quarter  of  the 
expenses.  Every  student  receiving  stipends  obliges  himself  to  accept  any 
position  the  State  may  confer  upon  him  within  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

Cantonal  or  State  Institution. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  day-school  is  the  School  of  the  Canton,  di- 
vided into  two  divisions,  Gymnasium,  and  School  of  Industry. 

Crymnoiium,  The  gymnasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  the 
upper  gymnasium.  Branches  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium 
comprise:  1.  Religion;  2.  German  language ;  8.  Latin;  4.  Greek;  5. 
French  ;  6.  History  ;  7.  Mathematics ;  8.  Practical  arithmetic ;  9.  Geog- 
raphy; 10.  Singing;  11.  Gymnastics. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  lower  gymnasium,  the  course  of  each 
being  for  one  year ;  scholars  entering  the  lowest  class  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  present  a  good  testimonial  from  their  former 
teacher ;  they  are  also  subject  to  examination. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  upper  gymnasium  are :  1.  Religion ; 
2.  German ;  8.  Latin ;  4.  Greek ;  6.  Hebrew ;  6.  French ;  7.  History ;  8. 
Mathematics;  9.  Natural  science;  10.  Philosophy;  11.  Singing;  12. 
Gymnastics. 

The  upper  gymnasium  has  three  classes ;  the  course  for  each  is  of  one 
year.  Pupils  entering  the  first  class  of  the  upper  gymnasium  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  for  the  second  class,  seventeen  years,  etc. ;  they 
are  also  required  to  give  satis&ction  in  an  examination  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  moral  deportment 

The  Board  of  Education  decides  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
branches  of  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  science  shall  be 
taught  Teachers  are  engaged  for  the  branches  in  which  they  are  effi- 
cient ;  the  system  of  class  teachers  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  several  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  form  a  convention  (board)  of 
teachers,  which  decides  on  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  lessons  and  discipline,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  already 
made  decision  ;  they  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  school- 
books,  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Educatien.  The  president 
of  the  gymnasium  is  called  rector,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  in  general  and  the  upper  gymnasium  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  lower  gymnasium  is  under  the  special  direction  of  a  prorector. 
The  rector  is  elected  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
rector  from  those  of  the  lower  gymnasium,  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  eligible  to  reelection. 

Every  scholar  of  the  gymnasium  pays  four  francs  as  a  fee  of  registra- 
tion, unless  he  has  previously  paid  that  sum  at  another  cantonal  school ; 
each  scholar  of  the  upper  division  contributes  two  francs,  and  of  the  lower 
division  one  franc,  towards  the  collections  of  the  cantonal  schools.    The 
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tuition  fee  for  the  lovrer  gymnasium  is  twenty  franca,  and  lor  the  npper 
gymnasium,  thirty- two  francs  per  year.  A  moiety  of  the  tuition  fees  is 
divided  among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  engaged  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  teach. 

School  of  Indiiitry,  The  school  of  industry  has  two  divisions:  the 
lower  and  the  upper  school.  Branches  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school 
of  industry  are:  1.  Religion  ;  2.  Mathematics;  8.  Natural  history  and 
philosophy ;  4.  Qerman ;  6.  French ;  6.  History ;  7.  Geography  ;  8. 
Practical  arithemetic;  9.  Geometrical  design;  10.  Drawing;  11.  Pen- 
manship ;  12.  Singing ;  13.  Gymnastics. 

The  lower  school  of  industry  has  three  classes  of  one  year's  course  for 
each  ;  the  Board  of  Education  decides  on  the  plan  of  instruction  ;  a  boy 
must  be  twelve  years  old  before  he  can  be  received  in  the  lower  class, 
and  have  a  good  certificate  from  former  teachers. 

Branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the  upper  school  of  industry  are :  1. 
Theoretical  mathematics;  2.  Applied  mathematics;  8.  Natural  philos- 
ophy ;  4.  Chemistry ;  5.  Natural  history ;  6.  History ;  7.  Geography ;  8. 
German;  O.French;  10.  English;  11.  Italian;  12.  Drawing;  13.  Geo- 
metrical design  and  drafting  of  machines;  14.  Manufacture;  15.  Com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  16.  Penmanship;  17.  Singing; 
18.  Gymnastics.  These  branches  are  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  pupils  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  technical  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  finish  their 
course  in  three  or  two  years  respectively.  A  pupil  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  the  upper  school  of  industry,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  if  not  coming  from  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  he  is  examined 
in  all  branches  which  need  preparatory  knowledge,  and  must  be  well 
recommended. 

Pay  and  organization  of  teachers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasium ; 
teachers  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government  council.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  engaged  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

In  1851-52,  the  School  of  the  Canton  was  attended :  in  the  lower 
gynmasium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  upper  gymnasium  by 
sixty-two ;  lower  school  of  industry  by  one  hundred  and  twenty -four, 
upper  school  of  industry  by  sixty-eight  pupils  and  twenty-one  non- 
resident pupils. 

The  Veterinary  School 
The  course  of  the  veterinary -school  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  embraces 
the  following  branches : — Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  botany ; 
zoology ;  comparative,  pathologic  and  surgical  anatomy ;  physiology  ; 
dietetics;  training  of  animals;  general  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  gen- 
eral, special  and  operative  surgery ;  theory  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases ;  obstetrics ;  shoeing  of  horses ;  practice  in  treating  sick  ani- 
mals, etc.  A  blacksmith  shop  and  a  hospital  for  sick  animals  are  con- 
nected with  the  school 
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The  full  course  of  this  school  is  three  years,  and  the  abore  branches  of 
iDstruction  are  suitablj  dinded  according  to  the  plan  of  teaching. 
Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  director  presides 
over  the  veterinary-school,  elected  from  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  term  of  two  years.  There  are  two  regular  teachers, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  francs,  and  assistant 
teachers  are  engaged  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose,  eighteen  hundred 
francs  per  year  are  set  apart,  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  into  this  school,  if  they 
have  attended  a  three  years*  course  of  secondary-schools  or  are  otherwise 
qualified ;  they  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  eight  francs,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  twenty-ibur  francs,  half  of  which  goes  into  the  school  fund,  while 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber of  lessons.  Private  teachers  fix  their  own  terms,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  of  inspection.  The  latter  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health.  They  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  and 
r^ulations,  as  well  as  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  this  school,  and  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  perform  their 
duties. 

The  usual  attendance  is  from  twenty -one  to  twenty-five. 

AgricuUural  School, 

The  agricultural-school  was  opened  May  1st,  1858,  and  is  the  youngest 
one  of  the  cantonal  schools.  The  object,  **  to  train  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,*'  is  pursued  in  part  by  formal  instruction,  in 
part  by  cultivating  an  estate  near  the  city  of  Zurich.  This  estate  belongs  to 
the  hospital  of  the  canton,  and  is  leased  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs.  The  Great  Council  granted  to  the  Government 
council  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  three  per  cent  interest,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  agricultural-school  a  proper  outfit. 
The  locality  is  calculated  to  accommodate  thirty  students ;  not  more  than 
ten  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at  a  time ;  they  must  pass  a  satisfkctory 
examination  before  the  commission  of  supervision.  Two  annual  courses 
complete  the  term  of  the  school.  A  citizen  of  the  canton  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  first  year,  two  hundred 
firancs  for  the  second  year ;  others  are  required  to  pay  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  two  free  scholarships  are  attached 
to  the  school  A  director  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  francs,  one  teacher  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
francs,  and  a  master-farmer  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  francs,  com- 
pose the  board  of  instruction.  During  the  Summer,  three  hours  per  day 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  eight  hours  to  labor ;  during  the  Winter, 
six  hours  to  labor  and  four  hours  to  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  branches : 

1.  Arithmetic,  problems  firom  business  life. 
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2.  Geometry — measurement,  surrejing,  drafting. 

8.  Mineralogy— different  kinds  of  rock ;  what  parts  fit  for  improTing- 
the  soil ;  springs  and  artesian  wells ;  order  of  stratas,  petrifactions,  etc 

4  Botany — anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants ;  forest  trees,  herbs  for 
meadows,  weeds,  poisonous  herbs,  etc. 

5.  Zoology — anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  chiefly  of  domestic 
animals ;   useftil  and  destructive  animals. 

6.  Mechanics,  as  far  as  relating  to  agriculture. 

7.  Chemistry — soil  and  its  associations ;  analysis  of  soil,  of  manure, 
etc. ;  fermentation,  brewery,  distillery,  manufacture  of  vinegar,  starch, 
soap,  cheese,  oil,  etc 

8.  Agriculture — knowledge  of  soil,  manure,  training  of  plants,  of  cattle, 
medical  treatment  of  animals,  book-keeping  for  fanners. 

Instruction  in  the  German  or  French  language  is  not  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  may  be  given  after  the  regular  lessons.  Practical  labor  is 
exacted  in  the  field  and  the  meadow  ;  the  orchard  and  the  forest ;  in  at- 
tending to  the  animals  and  repairing  of  harness,  etc. 

The  agricultural- school  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  annually. 

Tfie  University. 

This  institution,  which  is  always  attended  by  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, was  founded  in  the  year  1833,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for 
instruction,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  being  a  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  a  Swiss  university,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  effected  with 
the  means  of  a  small  canton.  We  will  here  only  indicate  the  peculiar 
points  of  its  organization,  which  are  not  found  at  all  universities : 

A  citizen  of  the  canton,  though  admitted  at  another  university,  can  be 
registered  as  a  student,  only  if  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium  or  of  the  school  of  industry.  Teaching  ancf  learning  are 
fiee ;  yet  it  has  been  provided  in  the  interest  of  students,  that  recitations 
must  be  held  on  the  lectures  in  certain  chief  branches.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  not  required  of  private  lecturers  at  the  university  {pritat 
docenten  ;)  they  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  who  may  exact  an  examination  from 
the  candidate.  Upon  a  favorable  report  of  the  faculty,  a  trial  lecture 
must  be  delivered,  after  which,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  pronoun- 
ced qualified  as  private  lecturer  (docent.) 

The  cantonal  hospital  is  open  to  students  of  medicine. 

Scientific  collections  are  large  and  well  arranged. 

Private  Schools. 
All  private  schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  arc  subject  to  inspection 
and  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  plans  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Federal  Polytechnic  School 
This  great  Scientific  University  is  located  at  Zurich,  but  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  $45,000  annually  to  its  support 
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The  Normal  School  at  Kussnsu^ht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Zurich,  and  the  building  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  ihe  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general 
principles.  It  now  consists  oi'  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to 
supply  teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.     This  committee  visits  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects 
its  management     The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.    He  examines  the  can* 
didates  for  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.    He  is  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.    He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.     There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.     These 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.     There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.     The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount     The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masters.     All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exercise,  is 
iKissed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.     He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary)  in  the 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  which  gives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.     The  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.     The  formal  right 
of  admittiiig  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation.    The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natureJ  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.    The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected. 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum. 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  psiying  twelve  doll£U*8  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue,  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
throu^out  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instruc- 
tion, German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  {)edam>gy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building, 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumental 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  oi 
Sunday  are  occupied  with  singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  de- 
votes two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  pupils 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisfac- 
torily through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
CertiiScates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  Tjfie  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  speli^  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  into 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count  lo  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  has  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movaole  letters  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  emd  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  eia- 
ployed  intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanaing  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  class- 
books  are  graduated  accordingly.  1  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  affords  a 
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•tronj^  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  me- 
chanicaUj.  The  same  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and 
are  traoqilanted  into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  at 
assistants.  The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history,  with 
its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-writing ;  and  the  music  lea* 
son,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present, 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  them  at  certam  periods ; 
the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses  are  ez« 
tended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  two 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruction  in 
the  ^  secondary  school"  under  the  special  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  This  establishment  has  furnished,  during  three  years  of  full 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
jounf  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  round  by  the  courses  of 
repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  thus  be  rapidly  regener- 
ated throughout  the  canton,  and  the  education  of  the  people  rawed  to  the 
•tandard  of  their  wants  as  repablicaaa. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ZURICH. 

PBOGBAJOiE  FOB  1866-6*7. 
I.   FACULTY   OF   THEOLOOT. 

4S  C017R8B8  or  LKCTURKS  ▲  TKAR,  BT  11  PROFSSIOES. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  theology ;  do.  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Interpretation  of  the  Psalms ;  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  Old  Testament ;  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  do.  Prophet  Isaiah ; 
do.  Minor  Prophets ;  do.  Prophet  Zachariah ;  Elucidation  of  some  of  the  most 
diflBcult  texts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Hebrew  archseology ;  Geogrraphy  and 
history  of  the  Bible ;  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus'  discourses  according  to  Matthew ;  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John ;  Synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels;  Interpretation  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles ;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  do.  Epiatle  to  the  Galatians ;  do. 
to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  with  practical  exercises ;  do.  Timothy  and 
Titus'  Epistles ;  Interpretation  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  on  Jesus*  doctrine ; 
Conversation  on  several  points  of  the  New  Testament ;  Exegesis  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Elements  of  dogmatics;  History  of  dogmatics  (2 
courses;)  Christian  dogmatics;  Practical  exercises  in  dogmatics;  Christian 
morals;  Symbolics;  Theory  of  church  government;  Catechetics;  Practical  ex- 
ercises in  catechetics ;  Practical  exercises  in  homiletics ;  Liturgies ;  History  of 
the  Church  (3  courses) ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  same  subject,  embracing 
various  i>eriods,  (3  courses ;)  History  of  Protestant  theology  (2  courses.) 

n.    FACULTY   OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

JURIDICAL,   SOCIAL,   AKD  ECONOMICAL  SCIENCES. 
49    C0DR8B8     OP     LKCTURKS     A     YKAR,     BT     11     PROPK880R8. 

Philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  or  law  of  nature ;  History  of  the  Roman  civil 
procedure;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (2  courses;)  History  and  institutea 
of  the  Roman  law  (2  courses;)  Institutes  of  Gajus;  Pandects;  Contracts  of  the 
Roman  law ;  Law  of  inheritance  after  the  Roman  law ;  Law  of  property :  Law 
of  buildings ;  Practical  exercises  in  civil  law  (2  courses) ;  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  law ;  International  law ;  Common  law  among  nations  of  German  origrtn* 
embracing  the  law  of  Germany  proper,  the  neighboring  states  of  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England;  Explanation  of  the  Mirror  of  Suabia;  Procedure 
in  common  law  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  the  same ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  compared  with  each  other;  Private  law  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich ;  Com- 
mercial law;  Law  of  exchange  (2  courses ;)  Law  of  insurance;  Commercial 
jurisprudence  in  the  common  Germanic  law  (2  courses ;)  The  same  compared  to 
the  English  and  American  law ;  Practical  exercises  on  criminal  law ;  Theory 
and  history  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  Theory  of  money,  banks  and  sci- 
ence of  finances  (2  courses;)  Elements  of  national  economy;  Science  of  police; 
National  economy  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  political  economy ;  Na- 
tional economy  applied  to  agriculture;  Agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  Constitutional  law  in  general ;  do.  of  Switzerland ;  Laws  of  cities  and 
townships. 
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m.   7AC17LTT   OF  MEDICimB. 

83  C0US8I1  or  lbcturks  a  tbae,  bt  15  psorBSfOM. 

Osteology  and  syndesmologj  (2  courses ;)  Human  anatomy  (2  courses;)  Qen* 
oral  anatomy  (histology,)  (2  courses ;)  Dissecting  (2  courses ;)  Repetitorium  of 
Anatomy ;  Zoology ;  Comparative  anatomy ;  Medical  physics,  introductory  to 
physiology;  Inorganic  chemistry;  Organic  chemistry;  Pharmaceutical  chem* 
imtrj  ;  Physiological  chemistry;  Materia  medica  (2  courses;)  Physiology  of  the 
t>lood  circulation,  with  a  view  to  pathology ;  Special  (medicinal)  botany ;  Theo- 
netical  obstetrics  (2  courses;)  Sexual  diseases  of  women ;  Obstetrical  clinics  (2 
iioarses ;)  General  pathological  anatomy;  Pathology  and  therapeutics  of  syph- 
ilis, with  demonstrations;  History  of  development  of  man;  Practical  micro- 
scopy (2  courses ;)  Human  physiology ;  Physiological  experiments  on  animals ; 
Special  pathology  and  therapeutics;  Exercises  in  prescribing  medicines;  Med- 
ical jurisprudence  (2  courses;)  Same  for  lawyers;  (2  courses;)  History  of 
tnedicine;  Microscopical  course  of  pathological  anatomy ;  Pathological  demon- 
strations and  diseections;  Greneral  therapeutics  and  special  pharmacology; 
E^tbological  histology,  with  microscopical  demonstrations ;  Pathology  of  the 
DDcmth ;  Special  ophtbalmiat  (eye-lids,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  etc. ;)  Ophthalmological 
cfinlc  (2  courses ;)  Diseases  of  the  ear ;  Practical  operation  for  diseased  eyes ; 
ICedical  clinic  at  the  hospitals  (2  courses;)  Polyclinic;  Practical  exercises  in 
laryngoaoopy  and  otoscopy;  Eye-diseases  of  accommodation  and  refraction; 
Medicinal  mineral  springs;  llieoretical  and  practical  dentistry;  Operative 
in  dentistry. 


IV.. FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 
157  couaiBs  or  lbctubbs  ▲  tbab,  bt  38  PRorBssoRs. 
A.  Metaphysical  philohgicai,  historical  section. 

<L  MetaphysicSf  Pedagogics, — ^Logic  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  meti^ 
physical  sciences ;  Logic  and  metaphjrsics ;  Psychology  in  general ;  Psychology 
viewed  from  natural  sciences;  Psychology  in  connection  with  pedagogics;  Psy- 
dK^ogical  exercises  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  work  "On  the  soul;"  PhU- 
csophical  exercises  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics;  Philosophical 
ethics ;  Philosophy  of  religion ;  General  history  of  religion ;  History  of  ancient 
philosophy;  History  of  philosophy  from  Cartesius  up  to  Hegel;  Sense  of 
bearing;  Mental  diseases  (2  courses;)  History  of  education,  and  the  present 
•tato  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

h.  Fhilology,  Archasology — History  of  Literature. — Methodology  and  history 
of  archeology ;  Sanscrit  and  explanation  of  the  Nala  (2  courses;)  Histoiy  of 
Greek  literature  and  drama ;  Pindarus ;  .£schylus'  Perser,  or  the  Seven  against 
Thebes;  ^schylus'  Agamemnon;  Sophocles'  Aias;  Sophocles'  Phlloctetes; 
Herodotus,  Book  I. ;  Thucydides ;  Plato's  Gk)rgias ;  Plato's  Symposion ;  Greek 
epigraphies,  with  practical  exercises;  Greek  metrics;  Explanation  of  selected 
fragments  from  the  Greek;  Ancient  metrics;  Explanation  of  Lucretius'  De 
rerum  natura^  lib.  L ;  Explanation  of  Plautus'  Pseudulus ;  Philological  exer- 
cises (2  courses;)  Terence's  Andria  and  selected  extracts  &om  other  comedies; 
Sallust's  Catilina ;  Cicero  pro  Quintio ;  Cicero  de  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
with  grammatical  exercises;  Selected  poems  of  Tibullus ;  Exercises  in  grammar 
and  writing  Latin  and  Greek ;  Critical  exercises  in  paleography ;  Comparative 
grammar  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nations;  Sanscrit 
grammar  (3  courses;)  Elements  of  Sanscrit;  Sanscrit  Kalidnsas  Meghadiita; 
Arabic  (2  courses;)  Mythology  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  Interpretation  of  the 
ancient  authors ;  Interpretiition  of  Hartmann's  Iwein ;  The  Edda ;  History  of 
German  poetry  in  the  middle  ages;  Explanation  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide ;  History  of  German  literature  from  Klopetock's  period ;  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  speaking  Grerman ;  English  grammar  and  exercises;  Shak- 
tpeare's  Hamlet  explained  and  translated;  History  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  translated  and  ex- 
plained;  Exercises  (oral  and  written)  in  the  English  language;  Yillehardomn, 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONBR  OF  KDUCAHON. 
FEHAIiE  EDUCATION. 

PRBUHIllAItT  KKPOItT. 

Paos. 

Clrculmr  off  Cominlssloner  off  EducatloHf 3(>0 

Female  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad, 3T9 

BnOOBSTIONS  BT  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 3H1 

Letter  of  St.  Jerome  to  Laeta  on  the  Education  of  ker  Daughter, 391 

German  Authorities, 377 

Zchokke,  Caroline  Rudolph,  Schiller,  Niemeyer, 377 

Schleiermacher,  Ehrenberg,  Goethe,  Von  Raumer, 380 

American  Authoritiet, 385 

Edward  Everett, 385 

CoBnucATioif  OP  THB  Sbxbs, 385 

ExPBRiBNrB  OP  Obbrlin  Collbob,  Ohio, 385 

Original  ('onditioni  of  the  Oberlin  movement, 386 

Organizntion  of  the  College, 387 

InitructJonal  and  Domeatic  Arrangements, 3F8 

Advantages  of  Joint  Instmetiam  of  the  Sexes,  386 

1.  Economy  of  Means  and  Foroes, 388 

3.  Convenience  to  Parents  wishing  to  educate  Sons  and  Daughters, 389 

3.  Social  Incitements  to  Study, 389 

4.  Social  Culture, 390 

6.  Female  Influence  on  the  Discipline  of  Studies, 301 

6.  Cooperation  of  the  College  with  the  Town  in  respect  to  order, 391 

7.  Relations  of  the  School  to  the  Community, 361 

9.  Preparation  for  the  Work  of  Life, 391 

Diffixvllies  and  Disadvantages  considered, 398 

1.  Differences  in  FhyMcal  and  Mental  Ability, 393 

5.  Differences  in  Future  Occupation, .' 398 

3.  Supposed  Injury  to  Womanly  Reserve  and  Delicacy 304 

4.  Social  Enjoyment  unfavorable  to  Study, 994 

5.  Tendency  to  Early  Matrimonial  Engagement, 

6.  Positive  Immoralities, 

7.  Success  of  Oberlin  not  exceptional, 

MATERIAL  FOR  FINAL  REPORT. 

Inftmnation  has  been  received  respecting  the  institutions,  and  teachers  and  benefiicton  of 
Schools  for  Girls,  named  below: 
1.  Boarding  School  fur  Young  Mioses  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1786  to  1868. 

8.  Rev.  William  Wondbridge  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Female  Education  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  from  1779. 

3.  Caleb  Bingham  (in  1789)  and  Ebenezer  Bailey  (18S5,)  and  the  Education  of  Girls  in  the 

Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy  (1787  to  1796,)  with  Notes  on  Schools  (pahSo 

and  private)  for  Girls,  in  Philadelphia. 

5.  Miss  Alice  Lalor,  and  the  Schools  of  the  Visitation  nuns  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  other 

places,  from  1801. 

6.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  and  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Emmetsburg,  JIM.,  and  other 

Schools  of  the  Sitters  of  Charity,  fVom  1809. 

7.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  A*.  Y. 

8.  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecber,  and  the  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

9.  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  and  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Mass, 

10.  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Phelps,  and  the  Patapseo  Female  Institute  at  £llicott*s  Milk,  Md. 

11.  Packer  Female  Institute  at  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 

IS.  John  Kingsbury,  and  the  Young  Ladies*  High  School,  Proridence,  R.  L 

13.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  a  select  School  for  Girls  in  Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York  City. 

15.  Mathew  Vassar  and  Vamar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  JV.  Y. 

16.  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 

17.  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  near  Wheeling,  fVest  Virginia. 
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U.  S.  Department  or  EDUCAnoiTy 
Washington,  D,  C,  1867. 

^^e  undersigned  desires  to  obtain  in  response  to  this  Circular, 
--^nt^  (A.)    Information  on  the  system  and  condition  of  Female  Education 
^erally  in  your  State,  or  such  portion  of  the  same  (county,  city,  or  district) 
you  feel  authorized  from  your  knowledge  of  institutions,  and  of  the  sul^ect 
the  same,  to  speak ; 
JSecimd,  (B  J    A  particular  account  of  a  few  Schools  for  Girls,  which  are  re- 
ed as  the  best  of  their  class — public,  denominational,  or  incorporated,  and 
Viether  for  both  sexes,  or  for  girls  exclusively,  and  for  resident  or  non-resident 
pils; 

Thirds  (C.)  Copies  of  any  printed  documents— address,  report,  catalogue, 
'^^^olar,  Ice.,  relating  to  the  general  subject,  or  to  any  institution. 

HEKRT  BARNARD, 

CommiuionieT  of  EducatUm, 

A.    Fexalb  Education  Generally. 

1.  Name  and  general  condition  of  the  State,  or  portion  of  the  same  to  which 
^Vie  Return  refers — as  to  number,  occupation,  property,  valuation  and  popop 
^^tion. 

2.  Any  historical  data  respecting  the  home  or  school  instruction  of  girls — 
t.1ie  date  and  peculiarities  of  the  first  school  avowedly  or  exclusively  for  them — 
Vhen  they  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  Academies  and  public  High 
^hools — date  of  the  first  Boarding  School  for  girls — present  number  of  instita- 
tions  especially  for  them — any  facts  illustrative  of  their  home  instruction  and 
training. 

8.  Citation  of  any  law  of  the  State  which  recognises  any  distinction  of  sex 
In  the  general  provision  for  schools  and  education,  and  of  any  law  conferring 
on  any  institution  special  privileges  respecting  female  education. 

4.  Citation  of  any  Regulations  of  the  local  Public  School  authorities,  mak- 
ing special  provision  for  girls,  or  excluding  girls,  to  any  extent,  from  partici- 
pation in  the  school  privileges  of  boys. 

5.  The  practice  in  your  Public  Schools  (naming  the  locality  of  the  school) 
80  far  as  it  is  exceptional  to  girls,  viz. :  (a)  in  the  conditions  of  admission ;  (6) 
seating  and  cUssification  in  the  house  ;  (c)  studies,  books  and  teachers ;  {d)  ex- 
tent to  which  instruction  in  all  or  certain  studies  is  given ;  (e)  kind,  and  condi- 
tions of  diploma,  or  certificate  of  graduation. 

6.  Tour  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  any  teacher  who  has  had  such 
experience  as  entitles  his  or  her  opinion  to  special  respect,  as  to  (1)  the  relative 
mental  powers  of  male  and  female  students,  and  their  relative  aptitudes  and 
success  (for  example)  in  language  (our  own  or  foreign,  ancient  or  modem,X 
mathematics,  logic,  mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences, 
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kc  ;  and  (2)  the  modificationB  and  limitations  which  snch  experience  has  sug- 
gested in  a  coarse  of  school  instmction  for  giris,  haying  regard  to  general  cul- 
ture, and  not  to  special  training  for  teaching  or  other  occupation, 

7.  Tour  experience,  or  the  results  of  your  observation  and  inquiries  of  in- 
stitutions within  jour  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexe^ — 
In  respect  to  the  (a)  health ;  (6)  intellectual  rigor ;  (6)  moral  susceptibility  and 
power;  (e)  manners  and  tastes;  {d)  character  and  influence  of  the  female 
pupils  In  after  life. 

8.  Tour  experience,  and  the  results  of  similar  observation,  as  to  the  sepa- 
rate education  of  girls  in  Boarding  Schools,  or  other  Seminaries,  in  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

9.  Tour  experience,  or  the  results  of  your  observation  and  inquiries,  as  to 
Bpeoial  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  girls,  having  reference  to 
external  circumstances,  such  as  wealth  and  social  position,  or  to  the  fiiturc 
occupation,  such  as  teaching,  heads  of  families,  &c. 

10.  Any  suggestions  on  the  great  subject  of  the  right  education  of  woman. 

B.      PutTICULAB  iNSTITUTIOlfB. 

Any  information,  as  to  the  origin  and  objects— denominational  control— en- 
dowments— grounds,  buildings  and  material  equipment — studies — instnictors 
students— domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements— -daily  routine — tuition,  follow- 
ing in  general  the  order  of  topics  given  in  the  Circular  respecting  Academies. 

0.    pRiMTiD  DoovmimL 

All  documents  forwarded  in  response  to  this  CSroular,  will  be  prsflerved  in  th( 
Library  of  the  Department  of  EducatkHL 


L  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  GIRLS, 

BT  TABIOUS  AUTHOBa 


I5  addition  to  elaborate  articles,  new  and  old,  on  the  subject  of  Femah 

Bi^teation^  we  propose  to  bring  together,  in  successive  numbers,  the  best 

suggestioDS  we  have  taken  note  of  in  our  readings  bj  different  authors  in 

different  ages  and  countries,  as  to  the  instruction  and  practical  training 

of  giris. 

St.  Jmomb. 

jKBOMS-^or  Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius — and  better  known  from 
his  canonical  title  as  St,  Jerome,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  at  Stridon, 
a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  about  the  year  331.  Qiited 
with  fine  natural  powers,  he  ei\joyed  and  improved  all  the  opportunities 
of  learning  which  the  best  schools  and  the  most  erudite  teachers  in 
Rome  and  Gaul  could  afford,  and  to  the  acquisitions  from  books  and  living 
teachers,  he  added  the  fi*uits  of  the  widest  travel,  and  of  profound  medita- 
tion for  years  in  the  solitudes  of  the  East  He  wrote  on  almost  every 
subject— defending  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  held  at  Rome,  preach- 
ing religious  abstinence  and  mortification,  and  obtaining  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  women  of  his  time.  Under  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  ladies  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  to 
perpetual  chastity,  distributed  their  possessions  among  the  poor,  and  spent 
their  time  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Among  these  converts  was  Paula, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Qracchi,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  provided  for  her  family,  visited  the  holy  places  of  the 
East  and  finally  established  herself  at  Bethlehem — building  throe  monas- 
teries for  devout  women,  all  under  one  rule,  and  a  house  for  St  Jerome 
and  his  brethren.  Her  .son,  Toxotius,  married  LatOy  a  daughter  of  a 
Pagan  priest,  who  became  a  convert  under  Jerome^s  preaching.  For  the 
education  of  their  daughter,  St  Jerome  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been 
the  highest  authority  in  regard  to  female  training  with  devout  Catholics 
ever  since.  This  daughter  resided  for  a  time  with  her  grandmother  at 
Bethlehem,  and  succeeded  her  in  the  government  of  the  monasteries 
which  St  Paula  founded.  St  Jerome  is  best  known  to  the  general 
scholar  for  his  translation  and  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  styled  the  ^^Latin 
Vulgate^''  and  for  his  "  Catalogue  of  EecUsioMtieal  ffiitory. "  Incidents  in 
his  life  and  representations  of  his  character  are  favorite  subjects  in  pictureSi 
prints,  and  sculpture.  The  ^^La$t  Communion  of  St,  Jerome^^'  by  Dome- 
nichino,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
the  world. 
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druuken,  or  wanton,  or  fond  of  talking ;  but  let  her  have  a  modest  woman 
to  carry  her,  and  one  of  becoming  gravity  to  nurse  her. 


the  iniani  «oklier  know  the  Captain,  and  the  army,  fof  whose  sergjce-^he 
is  trainedy-  -LetUcf  4eii|'..for  thetay-aiKl-threntfnT-tgggjower  to  them.  Let 
even  her  dress  and  apparel  remind  her  for  whom  she  is  intended.  Do 
not  pierce  her  ears  for  ear-rings,  or  defile  with  artificial  colors  the  beauty 
that  is  consecrated  unto  Christ.  Load  not  heF  neck  with  gold  and  pearls, 
nor  burden  her  head  with  jewels,  nor  give  hef  hair  a  flaming  dye, — too 
true  an  omen  of  the  flames  of  helL  Let  her  pearls  be  of  a  different  kind 
from  such  as  she  may  sell  and  buy,  "the  pearl  of  great  price." 

Fli,  1^11  liiljl  i  i    ',     f^     1   1  ^"1  'j^t^?"i^Tr^  nfihin  mag     A  man 
I  nil  Qiil  liii  a  liidhmi,  if  In  hiiii  pmfligntii  and  iliiiiilinlii  nti  iihililjrn     ^R 

'"Ipijf  ^^PJLflOn*' —  •'"  ^•■*^^  ■■■  J- -1,  .-lAj,  ..  .1  ^-iiinnnn,  iiiilli  iiiiliiiiitj  *" 
Tf  thp  "'rfiitg  irf  thirea  irhn  nrB  nf  mmtnrn  ngi  ani  inrlnpondent  will  jirn 
impntn^  ti^hn  pnrnntBi  h1^T^  mrrrh  mirrt  irf  thfTBt  who  we  buti^abeftand 
a,  ancMo 


sttckUnga,  ancMo  not  know  their  right  htmd  from  theii  left,* 
enoe,  that  is,  betumo-gpood  aod  ertl!  If  you  are  Be-4HNiia«i»4hai  your 
danghtef  slioirid  Woid  a  viper^s  sting,  why  are  you  aet  equaUy^eareful 
that  she  be  net  oyiakiii  by  ^^the  hammer  of  the  wholejBtftlk;"  that  she 
drink  not  of  the'  golo^  cup  of  Babylon ;  that  she  go  not  forth  with 
Dinah,  or  wish  to  see  theN^anghters  of  a  strange  land ;  that  her  fee^grow 
not  wanton,  or  her  garments  trail  behind  her  V  Poisons  are  never  given, 
unless  the  cup  is  smeared  with  honey ;  and  vices  can  not  deceive,  except 
under  the  shade  of  virtues.  How,  then,  you  will  say,  are  the  sins  of  the 
Others  not  imputed  to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers, 
but  "  the  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ?"  This  is  spoken  of  those 
whose  years  admit  of  wisdom,  of  whoih^it  is  written  in  the  gospel,  **  He 
is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself."  Biitso  long  as  he  is  a  child,  and 
thinks  as  a  child,  till  he  has  arrived  at  yeat^  of  discretion,  and  the  point 
where  good  and  evil,  like  the  Pythagorean  leUer,*  become  divergent — up 
to  that  time  his  actions,  good  or  evil,  are  imputed  to  his  parents.  Unless, 
indeed,  you  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Christians,  K  they  continue  unbap- 
tized,  b^  all  the  guilt  of  sin  themselves,  and  that  Hone  of  it  falls  on  the 
head  of  those  who  refuse  to  bestow  that  sacrament  upon  them,  especially 
at  a  time  when  its  recipients  could  not  reject  it;  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salvation  of  the  infant  is  a  gain  unto  the  paret&ts.  It  was  in 
your  own  power  to  offer  your  daughter  or  not  (though  here  your  con- 
dition is  peculiar,  ^asmuch  as  you  had  vowed  her  to  God^s  senrice  before 
she  was  conceived ;)  but  now  she  is  offered,  you  can  only  neglect  her  at 
your  own  periL  He  who  offers  a  victim  lame  or  mutilated,  or  blemished 
in  any  other  way,  is  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  how  much  heavier  the  punish- 
ment of  him  who  offers  a  part  of  his  own  body,  and  the  purity  of  an  Un<- 
tainted  soul,  to  the  acceptance  of  his  King,  if  he  is  careless  in  preserving 
that  which  he  has  so  disposed  I  ,     ' 

When  she  is  growing  up,  and  beginning,  like  hor  Bridegroom,  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favor  with  God  and  man,  let  ht^  go 
with  her  parents  to  the  temple  of  her  heavenly  Father ;  but  let  her  not 
depart  from  the  temple.  Let  them  seek  her  in  the  journeys  of  the  world, 
among  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  find  her  nowhere  but  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Scriptures,  asking  questions  of  prophets  and  apostles 
about  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  with  Christ  Let  her  imitate 
Mary,  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  found  alone  in  her  chamber ;  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  she  was  alarmed,  because  she  beheld  the  form  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger.  Let  her  imitate  her  of  whom  it  is  said,  **•  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within." 

*  The  letter  T  wu  made  by  the  Pythai^oreans  a  avmbol  of  the  parting  road  of  buman  life 
•ne  of  its  braochet  repreaenting  Tirtue,  the  other  Tice 
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Let  her,  moreover,  not  eat  in  public,  that  is,  be  present  at  her  parmts* 
meals ;  lest  she  should  see  dainties  to  excite  her  longing.  For  tiioagfa 
some  persons  think  it  a  higher  virtue  to  despise  present  pleasure,  to  mj 
mind  there  is  greater  security  for  temperance  in  not  knowing  the  object 
of  desire.  I  remember  reading  in  a  book  at  school,  "  that  you  will  hardly 
find  fault  with  that  which  has  become  habitual.*'  Let  her  learn,  even 
now,  not  to  drink  wine,  "  wherein  is  excess."  However,  abstinence  is 
irksome  and  dangerous  to  the  young,  before  the  body  has  attained  its  full 
strength  and  proportions.  Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  let  her  use  the 
bath,  if  necessity  requires ;  and  take  a  little  wine,  for  her  stomach's  sake; 
and  have  animal  food,  lest  her  limbs  fail  her  before  they  begin  to  do  tiieir 
duty.  I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  indulgence  unto  her,  not  of  command  to 
you — to  prevent  weakness,  not  to  inculcate  luxury.  Otherwise,  why 
should  not  a  Christian  virgin  do  that  altogether  which  Jewish  super- 
stition does  in  part,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  animals  and  meats ;  not  to 
mention  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Egyptian  Gymnosophists,  who  live 
entirely  upon  barley  flour,  and  rice,  and  fruits?  If  glass  is  of  such  a 
value,  are  not  pearls  of  greater  price  ?  Let  the  daughter  of  promise  live 
as  those  lived  who  were  the  children  of  promise.  Where  the  grace  is 
equal,  let  the  labor  be  equal  also.  Let  her  be  deaf  to  instruments  of 
music,  and  be  a  stranger  to  the  very  use  of  the  pipe,  and  harp,  and  lyre. 

Let  her  every  day  repeat  a  lesson  culled  from  the  flowers  of  Scripture, 
learning  a  number  of  verses  in  Greek,  and  immediately  afterward  being 
instructed  in  Latin ;  £^r  ^^  *\\r  fanritr  iii  itli  ii  nil  jinprrly  mnidrd 
from  the  very  commencement,  the~  pirmunetation  will  aeqwire  ^  foiwgn 
accent,  the  faults  of  which  will  pass  into  her  native  ioBgue.  You  must 
be  her  governess,  and  the  model  of  her  untutored  infancy ;  take  care 
that  she  sees  nothing  in  you,  or  in  her  father,  which  she  would  be  wrong 
in  doing.  Remember  that  you  are  her  parents,  and  that  she  learns  more 
from  your  example  than  your  voice.  Flowoio  apo  boob  dead ;  ik%  fjolet, 
ami  thff  lily)  and  tha  rrnrnii,  sooa  iada  msu  uawheloooio  air.  Never  let 
her  go  into  public,  unless  accompanied  by  you ;  nor  enter  the  sanctuaries 
built  over  martyis'  tombs,  or  churches,  without  her  mother.  Beware 
of  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  young  and  gay ;  let  the  solemn  vigils  and 
nocturns  be  spent  without  departing  from  her  mother's  side.  Do  not 
let  her  attach  herself  too  closely  to  any  one  of  her  maidens,  or  make  ber 
ear  the  depositary  of  her  secrets.  All  should  hear  what  is  said  to  one. 
Let  the  companion  she  chooses  be  not  well  dressed  or  beautiful,  or  with 
a  voice  of  liquid  harmony ;  but  grave,  and  pale,  and  meanly  clad,  and 
of  solemn  countenance.  Set  over  her  an  aged  virgin,  of  approved  fiiith, 
and  modesty,  and  conduct,  to  teach  and  habituate  her,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, to  rise  up  by  night  for  prayer  and  psalms,  to  sing  her  morning 
hymns,  and  to  toUo  her  place  in  4he  ranks^Uke  a  Chwotiwi  imuiJi,  at 
tlte  third,  and  strtfa.  and  m»th<hour»;  and, ^again,  to- light  bar  Aamp^tnd 
offer  up  her  evening  sacrifice.  .  Let  the  day  pass,  and  4h«- nigflTltSa ~hei^ 
at  this  employment.  Prayer  and  reading,  reading  and  prayer,  miiat  h% 
the  order  of  her  life ;  nor  will  the  time  travel  ftl1^w]y  wh^n  it  is  j}^^*^  y^f 
Buch  engagements.  * 

Teach  her  also  the  working  of  wool,  to  hold  the  distaff,  to  place  the 
basket  in  her  lap,  to  ply  the  spindle,  and  draw  out  the  threads.  But  let 
her  have  nothing  to  do  with  silk,  or  golden  thread.  ji«^J|g^|>]y|)Mftj|i^ 
makea^be  Mich  as  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  not  aiii»P»..nnmpi»amiii  wiiki 
nakedmaai-"iler  food  should  be  a  fi^wherbe;  a«d-  ea  foMh^  wPilh  wmm 
times  a  few  small  fbhes.  But  not  to  go  into  details  on  thia  .aulo^aei,  ol 
which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  more  at  length, — let  her  always  leaf<8 
eating  with  an  appetite,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  read  and  shig  tm 
diat0^  I  do  not  approve  of  protracted  and  inordinate  fh  itiing^n^  igpariwllj 
for  those  of  tender  yeara,  where  wetsk  ift  addad- 
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kiMted.    IJMtTC  fexperiffldM  the  liuth  of  tho  pgoterb, 
ighk^    Bui  the  lule  tu  be  wiwiauO^  ob- 
iter Ixke  care  tfaat^yum  BUuiiRth  in  oyial  tn  ¥onr 
^       ^     '*     '^  ^   ""^  i^iwn  in  tho  amldle 


leave  you  daughter  at  home ;  she  must  neither  be  able  or  Itnowlnmi  U> 
dosjrithotti'jmr,  and  br  afrmd  of-  beiag  left  al^el  SKe-oawt  iwt  eon- 
Tarse  with  pe(4>le  of  the  wortd,  or  be  in  4h»  eaia-bowea-with  tB«cOn- 
4iicted  Tirgiiw.  Bhc  must  not  be  present  If  tRe'ffiftSflftgWOf  lit'FSCfV- 
tfntgi  nr  ^^^<\  f^uY  ^!"K  V?  dp 

lift  hnr  delight  '■  '1  m  n\}}'  mi  ji  iirl?)  ^"*  •"  ^^'^  ^'^^y  «r^»i-T^go  whtrr 
*^  "'  §  ?1  r  mngjjr  p^^^M'lg,  Mkn  that  on  lliibjlnninn  liaihiii  in 
•*—*•*  *^^ -^y^ ;  hnf  iftwml  1r— iiing,,  i  ni rnri^incl  by  eeaaii  fcilh.  to  infoiiii 
the  oJlrik  Let  her  first  learn  the  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisure 
to  these  holy  songs.     Fiom  (hn  iiiiiiiilii  rif  nnlnmnti  ihs  ^^^^  gatb**** 

prairtrfra^  ififltnirti 

Job  she  wiH  ^^^  '^T^TrpH  ^^  "irturjinrl  endniaarr     Then  let  her  go  to 
the  Gospels,  and  never  lav  them  down.    Thr  Arti  if  (hi  i^[iiiiitliii    iiilh 

mind  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these  treaeuree»  sba.  may  awnmit  the 
prophets  to  her  memory^  together  with  the  Heptateuch,  aiid  Ihe- boohs  - 
of  Riugs  and  GlmoidMrwith-4fao9»  «f  fiwhraa  aaA^Bnthew^ghe  euu| 
Of  fiolomon  she  may  read  last  wilhovt  danger^  if  sha-xeada-ii  eariier, 
she  may  not  diseeni  thai  a  spnilmit'imioB  is  caMraM  aader  cartml 
WoiiRL  All  the  Apocryphal  books  should  be  avoided ;  buii^^-slMv^f^r 
wishes  to  read  theuii  not  to  attabliBh  tb»  truth  of  doetiineot  but  with^a 
ravmntial  feeling  for  the  truths  they  signify,  sha  shouUl  ha-  -4eki  -that 
theyllNkJiotthe  worics  of  the  authors  by  whose  names  they  are  dis- 
fiii{^iiinli(  (MfTnttthsjjmihiiii  much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task 
requiring  great  pruden^ta^Dd  gold  in  the  midst  of  clay.  The  works 
of  Cyprian  should  be  ever  inhcfHi^^s.  She  may  run  over  the  Epistles 
of  Athanasius,  and, the  books  of  Hihwy^  without  any  danger  of  stum- 
bling. Let  her  pleasures  be  in  such  treatisel}-a&d. writers  of  such  charac- 
ter as  most  CYiaetTthe  piety  of  an  unwavering  faiCIt."^  AlLother  authors 
she  shotrtiff  read  to  judge  of  what  they  say,  not  simply  to"TbHow  their 
Instructions. 

YoU  will  answer  here,  "  How  can  a  woman  living  in  the  world,  in  the 
midst\>f  so  vast  a  population  as  that  of  Rome,  look  after  all  these  things?** 
Do  not^herefore,  undertake  a  burden  which  you  are  unable  to  bear; 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  weaned  her  with  Isaac,  and  clothed  her  with 
Samuel,  send^her  to  her  grandmother  and  aunt    Restore  its  most  precious 

i'ewel  to  the  chamber  of  Mary,  and  place  her  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
esus.  Let  her  oM^ought  up  in  the  convent,  in  the  company  of  vir- 
gins ;  let  her  never  lekcn  to  swear ;  to  think  &lsehood  a  sacrilege ;  be 
ignorant  of  the  world ;  li^e4^  life  of.ati  angel ;  be  in  the  flesh,  but  not 
of  it ;  believe  every  human  behj«^  be  of  the  like  nature  with  herself. 
Thus,  to  say  nothing  more,  ¥<ruw!lkbe  released  from  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  her,  and  the  risk  of  watching  oj^er  her.  Better  to  regret  her 
absence  than  to  be  ip'j^rpetual  anxiety,  what  she  is  saying,  with  whom 
she  is  conversin^'^hom  she  is  recognizing,  whom  she  is  glad  to  see. 
Resign  to  the^dare  of  Eustochium  the  infant  whose  very  cries  are  even 
now  a  prayer  for  thine  own  good.  Make  her  the  companion  of  her 
holiness,  hereafter  to  be  its  heiress.  From  her  earliest  years  Ief>her  look 
tft  hftr,  love  her^  adaipe  hoF|  wbooe  very  werdo,  and  gait,  and  dreas^^Jua 
t  hsann  nf  thn  ^Mtiiri  Ti^t  her  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  her  grandmother, 
who  may  reproduce  in  her  grandchild  what  she  before  experienced  in 
her  daughter,  and  who  knows  by  experience  how  to  bring  up,  and  keep 
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and  instruct  Tirgins,  whose  gloiy  it  is,  in  the  virgins  she  has  nurtured,  to 
be  daily  bringing  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold.  0  hippy  Paiila!  hapiy 
Yirgini  happy  child  of  Toxotius,  more  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  her 
aunt  and  grandmother  than  by  her  high  descent!  0  L»ta,  that  ybu 
could  seeyour  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  mighty  souls /&at 
animate  theusfeeble  bodies !  I  doubt  not  your  natural  modesty  i#ould 
then  set  the  e»ha;mle  to  your  daughter,  and  change  the  first  command 
of  God  for  the  sea>Rd  law  of  the  Gospel.  You  would  then  care  little  for 
the  longing  after  oth^^sphildren,  but  would  rather  offer  up  yt>urself  to 
God.  But  as  there  is  aSime  for  indulging,  and  a  time  for  abstaining 
from  it;  as  a  wife  has  no  power  over  her  body;  as  unto  what  calling 
soever  a  man  is  called,  in  thatre^him  remain  in  the  Lord ;  as  he,  who  is 
under  the  yoke,  ought  to  run  so  aKnot  to  leave  his  fellow  in  the  mire, — 
restore  that  whole  in  thy  daughter  winch  thou  bast  divided  in  thyselfl 
Hannah  never  received  again  the  son  whpm  she  had  vowed  to  Grod,  after 
he  had  been  once  presented  in  the  templd^lhinking  it  unbecoming  that 
a  ftiture  prophet  should  be  brought  up  in  the  house  with  one  who  was 
yet  looking  to  have  children.  When  she  conc^i^^  and  brought  forth, 
she  dared  not  enter  the  temple  and  appear  empty  o^re  Gk)d,  till  she  had 
first  payed  what  she  owed ;  but  after  this  sacrifice  she  returned  home, 
and  brought  forth  five  children,  because  she  had  brought  ibrth  her  first- 
bom  unto  God.  Admircst  thou  the  happiness  of  that  1l»ly  woman? 
Imitate  her  faith.  If  you  only  send  Paula,  I  will  undertake  the-ofBce  of 
her  nurse  and  teacher ;  I  will  carry  her  on  my  shoulders,  old  as^is^am ; 
I  will  mold  into  form  her  lisping  words,  much  prouder  of  my  office  &an 
any  worldly  philosopher, — training  up  not  a  Macedonian  king  to  die  by 
Babylonian  poison,  but  a  hand*maiden  and  bride  of  Christ,  a  fit  offering 
to  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
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It  IS  an  evidence  of  the  corruption  or  of  the  over-refinement  of  female 
^^ucation,  that  far  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  outwardly  pleas- 
irig,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  mward  good  qualities. 

Thus  we  see  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselves,  wher- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen ;  but  all  the  careful  order  and 
Neatness  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice ;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
U.ctual  character. 

They  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  strangers  in  society ;  to  excite  astonishment ;  but  to  establish 
^nd  maintain  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  household,  by 
liuraility,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment,  judicious  treatment  of  servants, 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  witty  and  to  say  cutting  things ;  but 
in  their  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  deficien- 
cies, to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
others,  and  quietly  but  eflBciently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  home,  the  art  of  doing 
this  IS  unknown  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which  is  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
has  designed  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 

ugly.  ZSCHOKKE. 

For  scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  girls,  instruction  by  a 
mm  i<  best.  For  how  entirely  different,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind  1 

Th'i  delicate  feminine  feelings  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 

All  girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  grow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 
or  in  very  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  feminine  littleness,  from  which  they  never  escape. 

Men  who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wTetched  ped- 
antry.    This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  nature. 

Caroline  Rudolphi. 

A  'vakened  from  this  dream, 
\V  hat  is  left  to  me  of  this  anprel  ? 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman ; 
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/      IJDfit  either  for  dominion  or  love ; 

I        A  child  with  the  weapons  of  a  giant ; 

\      A  creature  half  way  between  a  wise  man  and  an  ape. 

Who,  in  order  to  crawl  painfully  along  after  those  who  are  stronger^ 

Has  fled  away  from  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex ; 

Who  has  also  submitted  to  be  cast  down  from  a  throne, 

To  lose  the  charm  of  the  sacred  mysteries  in  her  keeping, 

And  to  be  stricken  out  of  Cytherea's  golden  book, 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  of  a  newspaper ! 

ScBiLLEB.    (Poem,) 

Said  a  king  to  his  son,  **  Be  diligent 

In  learning  all  arts,  in  acquiring  all  manner  of  knowledge. 
If  you  come  to  need  then,  they  will  be  your  capital ; 
If  you  do  not,  they  will  always  be  accomplishments. 

RuECKERT.     (Poem,) 

Girls  are  destined  to  become  prudent  and  economical  housewives,  and 
the  faithful  helpmeets  of  citizens ;  and  as  mothers,  to  have  charge  of  the 
first  education  of  their  children. 

For  these  domestic  and  civic  duties  they  should  be  educated,  from  child-, 
hood  up.  Aketin. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  which  education  should  always  aim  to  cultivate 
in  the  young,  there  arc  some  whose  development  we  feel  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  female  character ;  such  as  softness  and  tenderness  of 
feeling ;  depth  of  sensibility  ;  mildness  ;  pliability ;  patience  ;  self-forget- 
ting and  self-sacrificing  love ;  contentment ;  and  submission  to  limitation, 
within  a  narrow  sphere ;  a  quality  the  most  important  of  alL 

But  as  these  qualities  border  upon  many  faults,  such  as  excessive  ex- 
citability  and  variableness,  irritableness  and  willfulness,  passion,  preten- 
tiousness, coquetry,  envy,  detraction,  injustice,  talkativeness,  meanness, 
and  indolence,  these  tendencies  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  objects  to 
be  sought  by  education ;  and  the  following  principles  in  particular  should 
be  established : 

1.  The  education  of  girls  should,  from  their  childhood  up,  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  their  future  duties.  Playing  with  dolls  is  proper  for  their 
younger  years,  and  after  that,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  house- 
hold worK. 

2.  They  should  of  course  be  therefore  trained  to  industry  and  econo- 
my ;  which  are  under  all  circumstances  prime  virtues  for  women ;  and 
also 

3.  In  domesticity ;  which  nothing  will  better  teach,  than  the  mother's 
example. 

Too  frequent  visiting  and  going  out  with  companions  of  the  same  age, 
however  innocent,  gives  girls  a  habit  of  chattering  about  nothing,  and 
makes  them  afraid  of  work,  lazy  and  disorderly,  and  inclines  them  towards 
dissipation. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  useful  as  a  means  of  moral  training,  than 
judicious  familiar  intercourse  with  high-minded  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  protection  to  feminine  virtues,  and  instructs  in  the  real 
tone  of  good  society,  far  better  than  idly  frequenting  the  ordinary  heart- 
less and  mindless  circles.  In  domestic  life,  where  they  are  much  more 
secure  from  the  foolish  flatteries  of  superficial  youths  and  men,  they  will 
learn  practically  the  virtues  of  accommodation,  patience,  perseverance, 
contentment,  subordination,  etc. 

4.  Education  ought  not  to  destroy  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is 
natural  to  women,  but  to  keep  it  pure  and  to  elevate  it  To  this  end  it 
should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  unfeigned  good  will,  un- 
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*^Umingness,  good  nature  without  being  undignified,  simplicity,  good 
^te,  and  gracefulness  in  speech,  attitude  and  movement,  are  all  attain- 
^^le  in  proportion  as  no  direct  effort  is  made  for  them. 

5.  Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happy  and  to  be 
'^^e  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatest  value, 
^^t  upon  external  beauty,  which  fades  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  such  last- 
'^K  virtues  as  endure  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  beauty. 

6.  As  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  many  sorts  of 
'Mechanical  labor,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  her 
^truction  and  education  should  be  adapted  to  give  her  mind  activity  and 
^c^larity,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  even  upon  the  smallest  matters. 
^he  should  also  however  learn  to  live  with  reference  to  others  than  herself. 
Instead  of  permitting  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  silent  fancies  and  reveries, 
^e  should  be  conversable  and  sociable,  cheerful  and  joyous,  and  should 
*Hng  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  life,  so  often  troubled  and  burden- 
Oina 

Elaborate  intellectual  training,  half-learning,  ingenious  reasoning  on 
Uch  matters  as  their  husbands  are  concerned  with,  does  not  promote  a 
^lisband's  happiness,  but  rather  interferes  with  it ;  often  occasions  others 
O  admire  her  more  than  he  does ;  and  leads  to  vanities  and  errors  of  all 
inds. 

But  quick  intelligence  and  a  modest  desire  for  information,  **  which 
Jadly  hears  when  acute  men  are  talking,  and  takes  pleasure  in  under- 
tanding  them,*'  a  genial  manner  of  discussing  affairs,  and  the  display  of 
eal  sympathy  with  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
ompanions,  and  afterwards  to  a  husband ;  and  will  animate  the  social 
irde  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  family  life. 

While  the  husband  and  father  feels  care,  both  within  and  without  the 
loose,  it  almost  never  leaves  the  wife  and  mother,  who  does  her  duty; 
nd  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increase  of  house- 
lold  and  family.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piety,  which 
;iyes  resignation  and  faith,  is  infinitely  valuable. 

Even  an  unbeliever  respects  real  religion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  often  mod- 
irmtes  the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  husband,  gives  that  meek  and  quiet 
ipirit  (L  Peter,  iii ;  4,)  which  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  God,  but 
)efore  man ;  and  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
>f  wrath  and  passion. 

Such  religion,  if  only  it  remains  free  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
3rom  metaphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  which  is  often 
lothing  but  disguised  over-sensibility,  is  a  most  valuable  possession,  which 
[Mrents  can  not  be  too  early  solicitous  to  secure  to  their  children,  and 
irhich  they  may  perhaps  be  able  also  to  hand  down  to  their  grand-diil- 
Iren,  and  to  render  a  permanent  family  trait 

But  if  irreligiousness  gets  possession  of  women,  the  prospects  for  the 
sdacation  of  their  children  are  much  obscured.  Nieketeb. 

For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on,  as 
public  ^ucation  for  boys. 

Girls*  schools  are  the  very  worst  means ;  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
ibsolute  necessity,  and  when  private  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
impossible. 

^  When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  part  of  the  education  of 
^rls  should  be  given  outside  of  the  family,  this  external  education  ought 
[iot  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  disposition. 

This  portion  of  the  education  should  proceed,  for  girls,  wholly  within 
Jie  family ;  so  that  any  education  to  manual  skill,  given  outside  of  the 
Bmily,  should  not  occupy  too  much  space,  for  fear  of  making  some  undo- 
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sirablc  impressions,  which  may  weaken  the  influence  of  the  family  on  th  ^^^ 

disposition.  ScnLEIERMACHER. 

Errors  and  failures  in  the  education  of  girls  can  only  be  made  up  fo'      ^^ 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  in(lei)endent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  purit) 
after  error  ;  but  the  more  sensitive  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its. 
proper  growth  forever  by  one  injury. 

Hence  arises  the  educational  rule,  with  boys  to  seek  to  strengthen  theic  -^i 
power  of  independent  exertion  for  the  struggle  with  the  world  ;  but  with^K"  l 
girls,  to  preserve  their  susceptible  natures  from  evil  impressions,  and  th^  -^t 
pure  tone  of  their  minds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarseness,  hnrshne*-;:  ^-=s 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils ;  and  to  give  no  shocks  t^  "^a 
those  feelings  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  exterior  observances,  ii^  Jn 
which  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  to  govern,  and  to  cxcri]^cr- 
cise  a  very  stringent  dominion.  Baur. 

For  house  and  family,  the  husband  is  everything. 

But  within  the  house,  within  the  family,  the  wife  is  all ;  she  is  th^cz-ie 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  power. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  is  a  recf^  — e- 
ation  in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Home  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  variou JS 

soever  in  direction;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  tl~"-— 3e 
world. 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  h^^S5 
exerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasur-^^s 
which  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer  world  by  deceit  and  hatred,  often  forc^</ 
by  circumstances  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to  seem  other  tlian  he  i-S/ 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  himself  and  his  ov^/7 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  woman's  most  beautiful  ornament.  J 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  loye  of  famiij  ' 

life.  ^ 

Everything  assumed,  forced,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  dead  outside  paint; 
and  indicates  that  something  disgusting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  preserve  everlasting 
youth. 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  taught  her  the  duties  of  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times. 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remove  as  unnatural. 

But  it  is  the  chief  fault  of  female  education,  that  girls  are  even  more 
than  boys,  educated  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftiness  of  their  innocence,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a  feigned  nature. 

^  ZSCHOKEE. 

Loyeliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifestation  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  delicate  mental  character  of  woman  can  cherish  the  feelings, 
impulses  and  tendencies,  which  exist  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropriate- 
ness of  the  numerous  phases  of  her  character ;   and  only  her  delicate 
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iS*aiiie  can  peimit  these  easy  and  unrestrained  motions  which  in  graceful 
Persons  so  much  delight  us. 

Physical  beauty  excites  desire ;  lovelinesSf  intellectual  pleasure. 

Happy  in  itself,  it  causes  happiness  in  others. 

An  imperious  woman  may  detain  us  for  a  moment ;  but  we  are  never 
^^eary  of  waiting  near  a  lovely  one. 

Beauty  departs  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth ;  loveliness  shines  even 
^mong  the  ruins  of  age,  with  an  indescribably  delightful  brightness. 

Heauty  is  for  the  eye  alone ;  loveliness  rather  for  the  heart 

Purity  and  goodness  are  the  essential  constituents  of  loveliness. 

Out  of  its  clear  and  peaceful  eyes  looks  an  unspotted  heart,  unconscious 
of  any  wild  passion  or  inner  rebellion.  Euuenbero. 

Only  in  cities,  where  men  pervert  nature  and  the  natural  order  of 
^^ings,  making  man  womanish,  and  turning  night  into  day,  and  among 
Universal  corruption,  do  we  find  it  not  surprising  that  women  become 
^Uannish,  pursue  literature,  and  consider  themselves  better  fitted  for  the 
admiration  of  society  than  for  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle. 

There  it  is  thought  admirable  for  maidens  to  become  remarked  for 
"^^aking  conquests ;  to  be  well  read  in  romances ;  and  to  act  romances ; 
^^Hile  they  waste  the  substance  of  their  parents  by  their  expenses,  and 
'^pay  their  blind  affection  with  shameless  disobedience.  There  it  is 
bought  admirable  for  mothers  to  be  more  devoted  to  public  amusements 
^•^J^n  to  their  children ;  and  for  wives  to  belong  more  to  other  men  than  to 
^•^ose  to  whom  they  have  pledged  their  faith.  And  there  it  may  be  very 
J^^oper  for  women  who  have  grown  too  old  for  such  luxurious  follies,  to 
^'^d  by  becoming  devotees  or  mtriguantes.  Zschokke. 

Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 
For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  household. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one, 
To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues. 

Goethe. 

In  educating  girls,  the  mode  of  instruction  required  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  i»  proper  for  boys. 

The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  natural  tendency  to  lawlessness,  nmst  be 
early  brought  under  discipline,  sent  to  school,  accustomed  to  regular 
mental  labor  and  to  obedient  subjection  to  regular  rules,  as  is  required 
by  the  future  lives  and  duties  of  men. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  as  Fenelon  says,  "  a  too  pedantic  regularity,  which 
requires  incessant  study  without  any  intermissions,  is  very  injurious  to 
girls. 

A  definite  daily  order  of  exercises  should  be  prescribed  to  girls  to  be 
strictly  followed. 

But  they  must  from  childhood  up  be  accustomed,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  leave  their  book  or  their  piano,  to  take  care  of  some  little  child, 
or  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  their  parents. 

Such  interruptions  can  not  of  course  be  put  down  in  the  order  of  exer- 
cises ;  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Then,  after  doing  these  kindnesses,  they  should  return  to  their  work 
and  read  or  play  on  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  not  been  interrupted. 
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This  species  of  discipline  shovU.  teach  them  to  love  not  merely  wi  A\i 
words,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Goethe  says,  **  By  such  services  th^^^l 
attain  to  ruling,  to  their  proper  power  in  the  household.'* 

Von  Raumer. 

In  order  to  avoid  one-sidedncss  and  defects  in  female  edtieation,  it  mii^^BS 
not  be  without  female  influence ;  for  male  instructors  are  liable  to  infl  o 
ence  girls  too  much  towards  their  own  character,  which  may  result  i 

losing  the  delicacy  of  the  feminine  character,  and  in  the  acquisition 
some  traits  of  an  inappropriate  kind. 

Still,   the  supreme  direction  of  the  education  of  girls  should  be 
charge  of  a  man.  Bauk. 

Inspiriting  music,  breathing  courage  and  boldness,  is  proper  for  me: 
but  that  which  imports  moderation,  mildness,  modesty,  for  women. 

Plato. 

The  principle  that  children  should  read  nothing  bad  or  vulgar,  adm  ~Sts 
of  full  application  to  music. 

For  if  they  have  from  an  early  period  only  heard,  sung  and  play^"  ed 
what  is  good,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them,  as  their  sphere  of 
vision  enlarges  with  their  growth  to  flee  from  all  bad  music,  and  to  li^  ke 
what  is  beautiful  and  good,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  very  many  who  have  had  the  ill  fortuz^ne 
from  their  childhood  to  hear  and  practice  and  live  in  associations  with  fc:»ki 
music  only.     It  is  very  uncommon,  and  very  difficult,  for  such  persons:5.  to 
bring  themselves  back  from  their  impure  music  to  that  which  is  pure^    to 
cure  themselves  of  their  seated  habits  &rid  to  accustom  themselves  to  s'vjdi 
music  only  as  is  correct  and  beautiful.  Von  Racmeec 

Music  is  on  some  accounts  a  dangerous  study. 

If  a  painting  containing  a  mis-drawn  limb,  or  anythmg  immoral,  t 
correct  eye  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  criticism  ;  or  shame,  at  least  in 
the  presence  of  others,  will  direct  the  observation  elsewhere. 

But  everything  impure,  unnatural,  immoral,  may  creep  into  music; 
and  thus  wc  may  look  plainly  and  fully  at  what  we  should  for  decency's 
sake  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  if  presented  by  the  pencil  or  by  words. 

Plato  wrote  in  opposition  to  immoral  music.  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  misery  which  we  have  now-a-days  to 
endure  from  our  present  music,  so  unnaturally  composed,  so  excessive!/ 
feeble  or  wild  or  amorous,  and  yet  so  seldom  rising  to  true  fire  and  energy- 

In  music  as  now  too  often  employed  in  education,  we  find  everyvrhere 
art  and  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  difficulties,  overloading  instead  of 
feeling  and  clearness  ;  but  after  subtracting  what  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  gratification  of  the  composer's  vanity,  we  have  left  very  little  that  gives 
us  hope  or  pleasure.  And  accordingly  our  young  ladies,  as  soon  as  thef 
have  a  home  of  their  own  to  live  in,  usually  fling  all  their  artistic  music, 
with  delight,  to  the  winds. 

Music  will  only  seem  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  into  a  state  of 
ideal  sensibility ;  and  the  musician  who  can  not  do  this  is  nothing  but  * 
mechanic — nothing  more,  even,  than  a  vulgar  hod-carrier. 

Healthy  feeling  is  never  confused,  nor  does  it  go  beyond  self-control. 

Your  favorite  symphonies,  fantasias,  pot-pourris,  &c.,  are  often  themo^ 
ridiculous  stufi*  in  the  world.  They  begin  with  some  passage  full  of  mys- 
tery ;  then  comes  a  volley  as  if  of  artillery  ;  then  a  sudden  silence ;  then 
an  unexpected  waltz-movement;  then,  just  as  this  begins  to  be  inspinj^ 
ing,  an  equally  sensible  and  sudden  plunge  into  a  passage  full  of  depth 
and  melancholy  ;  then  into  a  furious  storm ;  then,  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  storm,  we  are  presented,  after  a  brief  pause,  with  some  mere  trifling) 
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ind  lagtly  with  a  finale  in  the  nature  of  a  hurra  I  and  then  everybody 
gathers  around  with  cries  of  delight 

Such  things  please,  it  is  true ;  but  how  ? 

Bat  the  worst  thing  of  all  is,  that  under  the  favorite  name  of  **  effects," 
ire  find  the  most  destructive  and  poisonous  matter  recommended ;  espe- 
cially such  convulsive,  distorted,  extravagant,  astounding,  raving  coiUfu- 
iions  of  sounds,  as  excite  everything  evil  in  man. 

If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  that  music  is  which  thev 
dften  have  to  hear,  and  even  to  sing  and  play,  they  would  perish  with 
shame  and  indignation.  Tuibavt. 

The  house  should  be  free  from  unpleasant  pictures,  and  from  ambig- 
uous or  wanton  ones.  It  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  adorned  as  much  as 
possible  with  such  as  are  pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  silent,  but  ennobling 
md  constant  companionship  will  be  found  to  exercise  upon  children  an 
immeasurable  influence  for  good. 

Girls  particularly,  should  from  an  early  age  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
■elves  with  pictures  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  churches,  palaces,  galleries 
of  painting,  &c. 

Productions  of  art  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upon  the 
minds  of  children. 

But  all  premature  criticism  on  such  subjects  should  be  avoided,  for  fear 
of  affected  admiration  and  pert  foolish  fault  finding. 

A  silent  and  natural  examination  of  works  of  art,  where  the  beholder 
^forgets  self  and  the  world,  and  lives  in  the  objects  only,"  is  the  true  one; 
and  can  not  do  harm. 

Girls  should  learn  drawing  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practising  at  home. 
The  teacher  should  pay  especial  attention  to  drawing  from  nature ;  and 
should  use  copying  as  a  mere  technical  exercise. 

Such  instruction,  but  al>ove  all,  the  quiet  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
works  of  great  masters  educates  girls  to  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
Kood,  and  to  disgust  at  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This  love  and  disgust  will 
have  much  influence  even  upon  their  daily  life  at  home ;  for  their  eyes 
when  thus  trained,  would  quickly  detect  anything  inconsistent,  untasteful 
or  misplaced  about  them,  and  would  never  be  at  ease  until  it  was  corrected. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  the  masculine  sense,  is  not  a  proper  study  for 
giris. 

Girls  should  rather  be  trained  in  the  direction  of  art  They  should 
lode  upon  flowers,  not  as  an  analyzing  botanist  does,  but  as  a  sensitive 
flower-painter  would. 

The  love  of  girls  for  flowers  is  to  be  cultivated ;  they  may  tend  them 
most  carefully,  and  follow  their  development  fix>m  their  first  sprouting  up 
to  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

This  pleasure  in  flowers  is  like  the  pleasure  that  girls  find  in  taking  care 
of  domestic  animals,  lambs,  poultry,  pigeons,  &c  Yon  Raumes» 

The  gods  have  destined  and  fitted  the  nature  of  man  and  woman  for 
lociety ;  in  that  not  each  of  them  is  capable  of  everything,  but  that  each 
k  suited  for  that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient ;  in  order  that  both  to- 
gether may  fulfill  a  complete  destiny. 

The  one  is  stronger  and  the  other  weaker,  that  the  timidity  of  the  lat- 
ter may  make  her  more  prudent,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  former  may 
make  him  a  protector. 

The  one  procures  what  is  needful  without,  and  the  other  takes  care  of 
it  in  the  home. 

The  woman  is  weaker  and  better  fitted  to  a  sedentary  life  and  can  not 
'■0  well  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Man  can  not  so  well  bear  quiet  and  stillness ;  and  movement  is  natural 
to  him.  Aristotlb. 
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The  principal  duty  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of  hci 
efforts,  has  been  much  more  distinctly  defined  by  nature  than  that  of  men,  «- 
whose  sphere  of  activity  is  out  of  all  comparison  wider  and  more  various. 

Man  needs  to  develop  all  the  infinite  endowments  of  his  nature ;  to 
gradually  bring  into  activity  all  the  perfections  whose  germs   slumbe 
within  him ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  these  powers  in  all  the  relations  an 
changes  of  life. 

But  how  much  more  limited  is  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  othe 
sext 

The  destiny  of  the  young  girl  is,  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  wife  must  live  for  her  family ;  must  watch  over  its  property ;  must^:^ 
thus  have  special  charge  of  the  ordering  and  management  of  all  little  mat —  - 
ters  as  they  come  up ;  and  above  all,  must  nurse,  or  at  least  watch  ove 
and  take  care  of  the  children  to  whom  she  has  given  birth,  until  they  ca 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  become  so  far  educated  and  independ — 
ent  by  her  example  and  her  teaching,  as  not  to  need  her  protection.     Thi 
period  is  earlier  reached  by  sons,  who  receive  their  education  from  th 
world,  than  by  girls,  who  usually  go  from  their  mother*s  care  into  th 
charge  of  a  husband. 

The  bodily  organization  of  women  in  part  prepares  them  for  this  sphe 
of  duty  ;  as  do  also  the  mental  endowments  and  powers  of  that  sex ;  th 
perfectibility  of  which  clearly  shows  that  woman  as  well  as  man  belong^^ 
to  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  cultivation  of  their  understanding,  judgment  and  reason,  in  partbjT" 
studies  of  a  generally  useful  character,  in  part  adapted  especially  to  th«3 
needs  of  the  sex,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  their  education. 

Learning,  properly  so  called,  is  useless  to  them,  and  commonly  injurious. 

The  education  of  the  sense  of  beauty — of  the  taste — is  only  harmful 
when  it  is  made  the  principal  object 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
fancy  and  of  the  feelings,  it  must  be  conducted  with  the  cxtremest  care ; 
and  the  materials  for  it  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Most  of  our  novels  and  plays,  and  very  many  poems,  can  be  used  in 
education  only  with  the  greatest  risk. 

The  languages,  the  native  language  in  particular,  are  a  valuable  means 
for  educating  the  mind,  and  this  the  more  because  the  study  of  them  will 
act  as  a  preservative  against  an  unhappy  tendency  to  read  indiscriminate- 
ly all  maimer  of  German  books ;  and  because  only  the  best  foreign  books 
will  be  read. 

Geograpliy  and  history  should  be  not  mere  lists  of  names,  but  should 
be  shown  to  be  rich  in  great  deeds  and  great  men,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
will  elevate  the  soul,  and  will  prevent  from  seeking  after  foolish  novelties. 

Music,  singing,  drawing,  rightly  studied,  will  excellently  occupy  many 
hours  ;  will  keep  the  student  at  home,  and  are  capable  of  being  brought 
into  a  useful  harmony  with  the  moral  feelings. 

Intercourse  with  mtelligent  men  is  a  far  more  certain  and  effectual 
means  of  cultivutnig  the  nund,  than  reading  books.  The  latter  is  of  but 
little  use  ui  cultivating  the  understanding ;  and  we  oft^n  find  persons  of 
extensive  reading,  who  arc  quite  destitute  of  comprehensive  ideas,  and  are 
unable  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  and  connected  conversation. 

That  all  this  may  be  accomplished — at  least  among  the  educated  classes 
— without  derogating  from  the  most  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  womanly 
duties,  has  been  so  often  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
pretended  that  girls  must  devote  all  their  lives  to  sewing,  washing,  cook- 
ing and  nursing  children.  All  these  things  should  be  understood  and 
done ;  but  it  is  degrading  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as  fit  for  these 
things  only.  Niemetek. 
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Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  discaauon  at  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  Wo 
I's  Rights  and  her  education.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  he 
Mahed  to  depriye  them  of  their  rights,  and  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
■«ttle  what  their  rights  are.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal 
hepreeentativeSf  have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  in  a  prao- 
Liod  way,  aa  far  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 
g^ls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not 
rn  the  power  of  the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  politicai  privi- 
leges to  the  gentler  sc*x,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights 
oC  property.  But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 
privileges  of  education ;  and  it  has  decided  that  the  free  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
recognition  at  the  outset  of  the  roost  important  of  Women's  Rights,  viz.,  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 
the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  come  in  due  time. 
With  the  acknowledged  equality  of  woman  in  ffeneral  intellectual  endowments, 
thoogh  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 
superiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quickness 
of  perception,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  circumstances,  give  her  for  two 
or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  uie  lords  of  crea- 
tioa  will  have  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  fair  experiment  shall  show  to 
be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  participation  in  the  performance  of  the  political  duties  which  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  congenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
awgns  to  her  in  the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained — ^nothing  changed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  same  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether 
the  wives  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
them — as  this  agreement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
parties — ^the  result  would  bo  the  same  as  at  present  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
or  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other^s  vote,  as  this, 
also,  wunid  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  affected.  So  that  it 
woidd  be  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
tile  electioneering  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
which  promotes  the  convenience  of  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

Meantime  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
vantages  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  participation  of  political  power.  There  are  three  great  objects  of  pursuit  on 
earth — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families ;  influence  and  control 
over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
ire  gone.  Who  needs  be  told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 
ednoation  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 
hi  life ;  and  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  happiest 
condition  of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condition  of  six^iety,  in  a  family  harmoniously 
nntted  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 
of  literature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  grnndeurti 
rod  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 
happiness,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school 
system. 

Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more  on  personal  qualitioa 
than  on  official  prerogative,  equality  of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  means 
of  equal  ascendency.  It  is  the  mental  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  three  greatt^st 
powers  in  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadlv 
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■Croggle  with  each  other  to  decide  the  fitte  of  the  Torkish  empire ;  three  Chr»- 
tian  powers  stniiiiiDg  wery  neire,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  iip> 
hold  the  oDoe  great  and  fbrmidable,  bat  now  decaying  and  eflfeie  Mohammedan 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  leas  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  ooo- 
centrated  in  the  Criint^,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  fcfth 
in  the  contest  ?  And  who  bore  off  the  aoknowledjzed  palm  of  energy,  naefid- 
ness  and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  N(»t  emperors  and  kinga,  Ml 
flenerals,  admirals  or  engineers,  laonohing  from  impregnable  Ibrtresses  and  bis- 
Ing  intrenchments,  the  three-bolted  thonders  of  war.  No,  bat  an  English  girL 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  « 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  narae. 
And  then  for  fomc,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenooos  sool  aapirax 

** The  ipar  which  the  elear  ipirit  doth  raiie, 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  miod,) 
To  icora  delights  and  live  kborious  days**— 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  Intel' 
leotual  improvement ;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  school  syalen 
places  the  sexes  on  an  equality.    Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  prcaeotad 
by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brigbteit 
names  of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — ^Pascal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Rocine,  Lafontaine,  MoUere,  Bossnet,   Fenelon,  Bourdalooe,  MnmrlkMi^ 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.    Among  all  these  illuiitrious  name*  there  ta 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigne ; 
one  whose  writinorB  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a 
interest.    The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
gard  with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.    Wa 
feel  as  if  Madamo  do  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  fomilics.    The  famihar  leCteiv 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  tme  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  afieoted  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebritieB  of  France,  which  the  most  distingaiabed 
iA  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enioymenti 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  yoar  sex,  in  the  present  organ  Batioo  of 
society,  you  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  aoJ 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  plaoed  is 
your  hands,  from  its  elemental  prindplea  np  to  the  higher  branches  of  useftj 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasions  to  be  dwdt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  repotatmi 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwight  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  the 
new  organization  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  yonr  advanW 
ages ;  Uiat  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachera,  pft* 
rents,  and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  Umi- 
ings  of  this  world,  and  the  brightest*  and  highest  hopes  of  the  world  to 
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Hr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Committee,  to 
share  in  your  deliberations  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  discussion  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  should  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arrangements 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing, and  served  seven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  a  member  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  pupils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  from  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
With  theological  and  college  classes  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers 
reached  500,  and  maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when 
the  number  was  suddenly  doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  young 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 

the  ratio  of  five  to  four.    The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  655 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  propoTtion..«>-fl 
These  are  young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanc 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present. 

The  totm  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  coi 
taining  at  present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.     At  first,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  wei 
famished  by  the  College.     The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  foi 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separate  halls  or  building 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies'  hall  being  also  a  boarding-hall^ 
in  which  seats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.     As  the  nnm — 
bers  increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among^ 
the  families,  until  at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.     Our  present  ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about 
100  young  ladies,  and  sittings   at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found ;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.     The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.     Some 
fiEunilies  receive  young  ladies  only ;  but  families  are  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.     The  entire  female 
department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and 
her  assistant ;  and  these  are  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classification   and  general  culture.     These  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
£Eunilies  where  the  young  ladies  board.     The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
*  Ladies'  Board  of  Managers,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessors 4n  the  college.     The  advice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial discipline.     The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  .and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  pupil.     We  have  no  monitors,  bat  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties :  young  ladies  boarding  in  families  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  hoase,  who  is  in  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.     The  ladies*  hall  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receives 
all  the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 

Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  consist  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  cor- 
respond.    The  larger  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  our  Pre- 
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fmnXory  Department — a  department  which  embraces,  beddes  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  coarses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.    This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  oversight, 
classification,   and   discipline,  and  an  associate   Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek.     The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments.    After  the  Preparatory  Department,  we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  *  Ladies'  Course,'  and  the  regular  *  Col- 
lege Course.'     The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.     It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studies.     Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  in  this  exercise.     Their  training 
in  this  department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.     The  great  majority  of  our 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  required  for 
them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petition.     Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes: 
Sometimes  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four ;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.     We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.     The  ladies  in  this 
hoarse  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  as  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.     At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the 
Arts.   Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
mad  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
regular  members.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  department  through  a  three-years  course,  and  were 
entered  upon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as  '  resident  graduates  pursuing 
the  Theological  course.'     Tliis  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
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have  bad  no   applications  since.    Doubtless  tbe  same  privilegea-i-*** 
would  be  afforded  as  fonnerly. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  class-room  iS:  Vs 
regulated  as  experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  sam'^tfixiine 
table  in  families  and  in  the  Ladies'  Ilall.  Young  gentlemen  call  or  •<=>•  oi 
ladies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  of  prrrM'^^^ii 
^ate  families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  th^dC^th 
winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  grouped  .kipq] 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  o<:»  t  ( 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  suggestion,  if  needed,  fronM-^z^-ro 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies ^  Jbdi 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  sluml^jexsa 
pices  of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  c^  ^ 
joung  men.  No  such  association  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  reT^^^rm:  n 
gious  meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  iW^  t 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holyday,  under  special  arrange  ^^"''^g 
ments.  There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  .^-^ss,  < 
other  voluntary  and  independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  W^  .d  U, 
conditions-  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  c<^^^>  coi^. 
ducted  with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  result^:^'  Y^^  j 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individ^flEz^^^i^ 

judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I  understand  it ^  Qf 

all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  Jf 

there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has  b— »-  -e©^ 
unknown  to  me.     Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  whicb^  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  staten^^^^ 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  h^eo 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  system, 
as  we  have  observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

1.  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  sikI 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  \& 
made  available  to  a  larger  number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  induding  tbe 
ladies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department, 
classes  must  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction,  where  the  chief  expense  is  in- 
volved, the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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If  a  aepoate  esub&ebflKst  vere  lUmptrd  Ibr  iMfies* 
K&ffdmg  tke  same  adTVBtageib  the  ootlaj  is  mea  and  meaai  voald 
to  be  dufl&cahid ;  or.  ai^  voaid  oAea  lapp«tu  tiie  £>rce  woold 
to  be  diiided.  aad  the  adTansaee*  as  ve^     Of  coarse,  if  tbeie 
obvious  disadTantages  ia  t2ke  anangemcat.  the  aceameat  6oai 
IT  wooU  bare  esseaiuIlT  ao  vciebl.     We  mofi  bare  the 
sTttem  of  bigher  edocaxioa  at  idt  neceasarv  co«t. 

2.  CoarenieDce  to  the  patio!»  of  she  sebooL  It  has  l«eea  a  maner 
if  mteiest  with  as  to  aote  the  number  of  cases  ia  vlueh  a  l>rother  i* 
leeon^waifrd  or  foJloveki  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  l^other.  I  caa 
aoC  give  exact  staiemenu  apoa  thi«  poiat ;  but  it  is  aa  interesliag 
lad  promiaeat  ileatoie  ia  our  vperatioa&  Tliis  is  most  coareaieat 
tad  wbolesoBke ;  each  is  siier  (kor  the  iwtaeace  of  the  other ;  aad 
die  iadacemeats  to  attend  icbooL  to  the  one  or  the  otber«  are  in- 
ereaeed  by  the  posabiiity  of  haiin;  each  other  s  cc^mpany.  The 
waai  aad  teadeacT  ia  this  direction  are  shovn  in  the  ittt  thai  ia 
the  Ticiaity  of  ererT  flooiishiag  ec^ege.  opeaed  £L>r  young  mea  oaly« 
a  ladies*  school,  equally  floniishias.  is  almost  sure  to  W  established, 
laqairi]^  aftoward  a  good  degree  ci  rigilance  to  korp  j^wrt  those 
who  hare  thas  aataialiy  come  together. 

3.  Another  advantage  we  fiad  in  the  vho)eson>e  incitements  to 
itadj  wbicb  the  system  afiufds.  This  is  a  vant  in  all  schools,  pio- 
lided  for  oAea  by  a  marking  aad  grading  system  inrolring  a  distii- 
bilion  of  honors  and  priEe&  An  acknc*vledged  defect  in  this  plan, 
lot  to  speak  <^  any  thing  anvbolesome  in  the  spirit  i4  nfalnr 
which  it  indaoes,  is  ia  the  &ct  that  it  appeals  to  comparatiTely  few 
ii  a  class.  Hie  honors  are  few.  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
ttdve  for  them.  The  social  inflaence  arising  fitom  the  constitatioB 
of  our  classes  operates  coutinoously  and  almost  equally  upon  alL 
Beeh  desires  for  himself  the  l«st  standing  that  he  is  capable  o(  and 
4iere  is  nerer  a  lack  of  motire  to  exertic»n. 

It  will  be  observed,  too.  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
^rill  operate  in  after  life.  The  yoimg  mau,  eoi^g  out  into  the  worid, 
loea  not  leave  behiad  him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  oa. 
IlieT  are  the  ordinanr  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  halHts 
3ff  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  efiectiTe  operation.  We  hare 
introdaoed  a  marking  system  into  the  redtation-room.  pertaining 
solelj  to  the  peribrmanoe  there,  and  used  for  the  informatioa  of 
teachers  and  goardians,  and  the  pupil  himself:  not  for  the  aauga- 
oient  of  grade  or  distribution  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication 
wfaataoever.  We  rely  npon  the  natural  lore  <^  a  fiur  standing  with 
teachen  and  aasociates  as  the  supplement  to  the  higher  motives  for 
exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  the  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  i^ 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does»^ 
not  need  to  make  any  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way^ 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the  pleasure  or  improvement  result— 'i:*^ 
ing  from  society.  He  finds  himself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  sn^t^  J 
he  adjusts  himself  to  it  instinctively.  It  influences  his  manners,  hi^S 
feeling,  and  his  thought.  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  th< 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introvei 
sion,  the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  i] 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  mov< 
ment,  axid  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attained  out  oi 
society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  especially  shouh 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  ,the  period  of  their  course  of  studj', 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  most  eflBciently. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  students  are  gath- 
ered from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  are  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies'  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conse- 
quence to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  ifi  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  oflender  than  a  private  dismis. 
sion.  Offenses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  form- 
ing a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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tiiat  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regulations, 
from  the  beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our 
students.     In  the  presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and 
significance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  main- 
tained with  a  good  degree  of  success.     College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  attractiveness  in  a  community  thus   constituted.    They   are 
essentially  unknown  among  us.     There  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
so  Ceu"  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.     The 
relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable. 
With  a  sufficient  degree  of  class  feeling  to  give  unity  and  collective 
force,  there  b  an  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times appear  in  college  life.     It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
flEu^t  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result .  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.     We  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
balL     There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
rooghnesses  so  often  complained  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 

to  good  order  and   morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  schooL 

£yils  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons  and 

other  places  of  dissipation,  if  young  men  only  were  present,  seem 

intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with  them.     The  public  senti- 

tnent  requires  their  suppression.     Of  course,  this  influence  alone 

Would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 

forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
belongs  to  the  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling ; 
l>at  beyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  community  that  any  conffict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under 
such  conditions  arc  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  work.  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or 
an  apprehension  of  the  common  interests.  They  are  naturally  edu- 
cated in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  read- 
justment. This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.    If  we  are 
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not  utterly  deceived  by  our  position,  our  stadents  naturally  an<^ 
readily  find  their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  tridneo' 
in  sjnnpathy  with  the  world. 

These  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  have  forceo 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  ano 
expanded;  but  you  will  wish  especially  to  know  whether  we  hav» 
not  encountered  disadvantages  and  difficulties  which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will  properly  require  m^ 
to  speak  with  all  frankness  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  co 
monly  apprehended. 

1.  Have  young  ladies   the    ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodil 
health  to  maintain  a  fair  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men  ?     Den: 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  de- 
grade the  standard  of  scholarsbrp?   and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  ? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepar- 
atory training,  we  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  recitation  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  and 
Implied ;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  Jn 
all  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
are  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  diflferences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perform- 
ances, the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  endure  the  required  labor.  A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  with  young  men.  We  have  not 
observed  a  more  firequent  interruption  of  study  on  this  account; 
nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 
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of  those  wbo  bare  completed  tbe  (nil  college  coone.     Out 
<^  e^fatr-four  jooi^  bdies  who  hare  gndnaled  shice  1^1,  seren 
fture  died — a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.     Of  tbr^e  liundred  and 
sixty-eight  yoang  men  who  have  gradoated  ance  that  date,  thirtr- 
Smit  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eleven.     Of  these  thirty- 
ftiir  yoang  men,  six  fell  in  the  war;  and  leaving  those  oot^  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thirteen.    Taking  the  whole 
namber  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  the  Thec»logical  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half:  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve :  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  insurance  tables.     The 
field  is,  of  coarse,  too  liarrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  special  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  stud  v. 
.     2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study 
adi^ted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
f>e  undesirable  to  bring  them  imder  the  same  trainins;  with  young 
JUen.     The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
tUen    are  alike  in  mental  constitution^  or  that  tbey  naturally  and 
Properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life.     The  educa- 
tloQ  furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
Women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
^^led.     Even  in  the  full  college  ctirriculum  it  does  not  appear  that 
^liere  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and 
^iimitare  of  an  educated  lady.    But  only  a  small  proportion  of  young 
laulies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
Kiourse.     It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  a  suitable  course  paraUel  with 
l.he  college  course,  made  up  substantiaUy  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  and  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.     Almost  every  Western 
c^ollege  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  these  substantial  elementa. 
The  best  schook  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.     We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.     The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessitiea 
under  its  own  laws.     Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  ^ood,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  vital  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.     Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the 
female  nature  asserts  itself  bv  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  laws.     No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  made  as  imlike  as 
men  and  women. 
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8.  Tet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on  one  side  or  on  the  other;  that  young  men  will 
become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  mas- 
culine. The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  effect  on  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri- 
fling or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the 
deyelopment  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness.  The  animal  man  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculiue  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  ?  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  character?  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  cor- 
relative qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  K  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  mo.  You  would  know  whether  the  result 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse,  *  strong- 
minded  ^  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such 
a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  *  Triennial  ^  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlin  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  position  and 
character  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
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came  to  us  very  mature  in  thought,  with  their  views  of  life  settled 
and  their  own  plans  and  purposes  determined  and  announced* 
Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  life  they  derived  from  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  us  any  credit  for  their 
more  advanced  views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
a  radical  dissent  from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  number  these  ladies  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  much  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  their  earnest  but  mistaken  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
God  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  four  died  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  leas 
than  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Ladies'  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result  There  may 
be  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts ;  but  the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  they  bear 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  difll- 
culty.  It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  is  elevating  instead  of  degrad- 
ing, but  there  is  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — more 
of  the  family  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school  Is 
there  not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  force 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  relations  ?  Will  not  such 
associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  affairs,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  h  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  our  young  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  undesirable 
element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  results  from  excited  imaginatioD, — from  the  glowing  exag- 
gerations of  yonthfal  fancy ;  and  the  hest  remedy  is  to  displace 
these  &ncie8  by  every-day  facts  and  realities.  The  young  man  shat 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high-wrought 
representations  of  .life  which  poets  and  novelists  afford,  with  only  a 
distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  he  fiees  are  glorified  by  bis  fancy,  and  are  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  Qight-d reams  as  beings  of  supernatural 
loveliness.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharing  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reUable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  not 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  questions  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  his  own  sensual  ten- 
dencies, and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  experiences  of  the  young.  Such  an  ideal 
degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  an 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  face  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
youth;  and  where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young, 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expe- 
rience in  regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger 
seems  to  be  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  pressure  against  restrictions,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  fatal  to  all  order  and  propriety.    They  would 
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probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  of  their  pupils  Yfould  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  without  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  young  people  be  regulated  by 
such  restrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  justify — 
not  minute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  but 
comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
fiimiliar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
school  would  be  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.^  For  many  years  they  have  had 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  association 
between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great.  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed^  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible 
before. 

5.  But  will  not  the  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  as 
will  result,  during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  engagements?  Undoubtedly  they  will;  and  if  this 
is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and  these  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
such  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  young 
men  and  young  women  are  gathered  in  large  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  such 
an  engagement.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
more  promising  of  a  happy  result.  Are  the  circumstances  such  as 
naturally  to  promote  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages?    If  the  sys- 
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tem  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  have  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result. 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be  ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges 
perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character! 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  ovei> 
whelmed  it  with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Obcrlin  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?    This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent.    It  is  true,  we  have   been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages.   The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.     From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.     The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.     The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.     On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all   parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.    Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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^'^^^  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  while 
^^  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
^^^Tacter,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
*^Ul  they  are  essentially  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
^^tween  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
Mth  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
V^r  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  Schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understood  these  movements.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience ;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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NOTX. 

Oberlin  College,  and  Obeblin  as  a  settlement  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  religious  convictions  of  the  founders  of  both,  which  bad  been  awakened 
and  confirmed  in  the  "revivals"  of  1830,  and  the  few  years  following.  The 
author  of  the  plan  of  the  "Collegiate  Institute,"  on  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  the  "  Covenant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  and  com- 
prising about  eight  thousand  acres,  was  purchased  in  Lorain  County,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  was  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elyria  in  1832.  Associated  with  hira, 
in  public  and  private  prayer  and  eflbrt,  was  Mr.  P,  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokees  in  Mississippi,  then  residing  in  Mr.  Shipherd's 
fiynily.  The  early  colonists  and  students,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev.  Charles  Finney  had  awakened,  entered  on 
the  enterprise  with  missionary  zeal,  "  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
bringing  both  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  peace"  and  "of  glori- 
fying Grod  in  doing  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Assuming  the 
name  of  the  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  parish  of  Walbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achieved,  within  the  period  measured  by  that  pastor's 
labors,  an  educational  success,  and  made  their  principles  and  practices  felt  in 
the  political  and  ethical,  as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  to. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1832 — the  first  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement,  was  built  in  April,  1833,  and  the  first  college  building 
was  extemporized,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouchaed  forest;  in  tho 
following  summer,  a  church  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temporaiy  con- 
nection with  a  Presbytery,  was  gathered  in  September,  and  in  December  a  schooA 
was  opened  in  "  Oberlin  Hall,"  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  before  the 
dose  of  May,  1834,  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  anc 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  1867-6&  - 
(of  fifty-six  closely-printed  pages,)  and  an  institution  (no  longer  the  "  Oberlin  CoL — 
legiate  Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  one  undergraduate  studen- 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  teacher,)  known  throughout  tlie  land  as  Oberi 
Colleqe,  with  an  endowment  of  $160,000,  seven  buildings,  and  twenty 
fessors  and  instructors  laboring  in  a  T/ieological  Department  with  11  students 
a  CoUege  Department  with  119  students,  9  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  four 
course;  a  Scientific  Course  of  three  years,  with  34  students;  a  Preparatoi  ^ 
Department  with  484  "  gentlemen "  students ;  a  Young  Ladies^  Course  of  foi 
years,  with  190  students;  and  a  Ladies^  Preparatory  Course  with  294  pupUs 
a  grand  total  of  1 134  pupila  Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "  TeaciT"  ^=^" 
ers'  Institute  "  every  Fall  term,  continuing  abo.ut  six  weeks,  in  which  speci 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propose  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacatii 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studies,  oomm( 
cing  at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term ;  and  a  "  Conservatory  of  Music,"  undei 
Professor  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  And 
these  thirty  years,  over  15.000  pupils  have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in 
various  courses.     [We  shall  return  to  Oberlin. — jE<1] 
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U.  S.  Dbpabtment  of  Education, 
Wcuhington,  D,  C, 

7b  the  President  of  fkt  Board  of  Trustua^  or  the  Principal  of  Incorvaraied 
Academies  and  other  Seminaries  of  Secondary  Education 

The  undersigned  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  printed 
document,  and  such  other  information  as  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  communicate  respecting  your  institution  in  any  or  all  of  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  following  Schedule. 

HENRY  BAJINAJID, 

Commisnaner  of  Baucation, 

L    Kahe,  Location,  asd  Special  Object. 

XL    Historical  Dsvelopemeitt. 

A.  1.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  avowed  objects  the  Institution  was 
originally  established;  date  of  Incorporation,  with  names  and  residence  of 
iiuXMporators ;  first  opening— date  of|  and  condition  at  the  time  as  to 

3.  Endowment — productive  funds. 

3.  Ghrounds — ^Building,  and  material  Equipment 

4.  Instructors. 

6.  Departments  and  Studies  in  each 

^  Students— Male,  Female,  Total 

ClassicaL 

English  only. 

Non-Resident 
1,  Boarding  Arrangements  for  non-resident  Pupils. 

8.  Keligious  Instruction. 

9.  Health  and  Physical  Culture. 

10.  Discipline— its  principles  and  methods. 

11.  Societies  for  Debate,  library.  Ac. 

12.  Tuition. 

13.  Terms— Yacations— Daily  Boudne— Public  Exhibitions— Prizes. 

B.  In  giving  the  chronological  developement  of  the  institution,  specify 

1.  Any  change  in  the  original  object  of  the  institution,  or  the  constitution 
or  polipy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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2.  The  date  and  olject  of  every  benefaction,  with  the  oonditions  attacbe^^ 
by  the  donor,  especially  to  those  in  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  any 
■tances  to  show  the  value  and  the  wise  management  of  the  benefaction. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  funds  were  raised  to  provide  for  the  extension, 
pairs,  and  equipment  of  the  buildings,  the  enlargement  and  omamentatioQ  of^ 
the  grounds,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus,  kc 

4.  The  peculiar  qualifications  of  each  Principal,  and  any  peculiar  excellence 
in  instruction  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the  several 
Assistants. 

6.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  each  new  branch,  such  as  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  facilities  of  practical  illustration  and  manipulation  in  the 
latter.  Ascertain  the  history  of  Art-studies  or  ornamental  branchea,  and  bow 
paid  for  and  taught. 

6.  The  relations  of  the  departments  for  males  and  females,  as  to  instruction 
and  boarding,  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience 
in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

7.  The  arrangement  made  for  boarding  non-resiaent  pupils  in  commons, 
dubs,  and  private  families,  and  the  advantages,  evils,  and  expense  of  each 
mode ;  and  the  extent  to  which  non-resident  pupils  have  resorted  to  the  insti- 
tution from  the  County,  State,  or  abroad. 

8.  The  denominational  character  and  policy  of  the  religious  teaching. 

9.  The  athletic  games  and  exercises,  as  well  as  any  systematic  forms  oi 
manual  labor  for  its  healthful  or  economical  results,  which  have  at  differen 
times  prevailed. 

10.  Any  important  change  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  penalties  in  disci 
pline,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  corporal  punishment 

11.  Influence  of  Students'  Sodeties  for  debate,  Ac.,  on  the  power  of 
the  English  Language,  and  habits  of  reading.    Number  of  volumes  in  the 
brary,  and  resources  for  annual  increase. 

12.  Bates  of  tuition,  time  of  payments,  abatements. 

in.    Prbsbnt  Condition  under  each  of  the  above  particulani'  and 
results,  such  as 

1.  Whole  number  of  Pupils. 

2.  Number  of  College  g^duates. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  eminent  in  political,  professSonal,  and 
life. 

4.  Influence  on  other  Schools,  and  education  generally. 

lY.    Future  Pbospeots— if  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  past,  wngn 
sons  for. 

V.     Appendix. 

1.  Memouv  of  Founders,  Benefiictora,  Instmctors,  and  AlonmL 

2.  List  and,  if  you  can  sxNure,  a  copy  of  all  printed  documents  relatiDg  to 
Institution. 
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Rxcurr  events  hare  directed  attention  to  that  class  of  schoob 
Vnown  as  Academies  and  suggested  the  importance  of  studying 
Iheir  history  as  related  to  classical  and  what  is  called  higher  En- 
glish edacaUon.  The  erection  and  dedication  of  a  splendid  edifice 
for  the  use  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  reminds  as  of  the  long 
eontinaed  osefdlness  of  that  institution  as  a  classical  schooL 
'Within  a  few  years  the  biography  of  the  founder  of  that  institution, 
Judge  Phillips,  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  a 
^work  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  help  it  gives  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Acad 
«inies  at  Andover  and  Exeter. 

The  hbtory  of  Leicester  Academy  by  Ex-Governor  Washbom, 
now  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College,  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  classical  schools  of  New  England. 
The  address  of  Prof  Cleveland  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
Dummer  Academy,  recently  published,  suggests  the  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  Xew  England  Academies,  while  it  in 
a  most  worthy  tribute  to  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  sound  leaminff 
in  former  davs. 

The  Academies  of  this  country  belong  to  that  grade  of  schools 
often  called  in  Europe  by  the  general  term,  middle  schools.  On 
the  Continent  they  are  often  called  gymnasia,  or  classical  drill 
schools,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities.  In  England 
they  are  called  'Hhe  Greatu  Public  Schools,^^  as  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Eton,  and  Westminster.  Those  of  less  note  are  called  simply 
^rammn:  schools,  .which  is  their  most  ancient  appellation.  Li 
Scotiand  t)i^^are  called  grammar  schools  and  sometimes  high 
schools,  of  which  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  besti 
having  been  founded  as  early  at  least  as  1519;  since  we  have  from 
that  year.continuous  references  to  the  High  School  in  the  records 
of  the  town  council.*     Stevens,  in  his  History  of  the  Edinbnigh 


•  1519^  April  JL    The  qohilk  iay,  piVTWt  baOttai  and  eovMaD  tfatotM  and  oiduiii,  for  iMi 
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High  School,  says  that  "Scotland  had  schools  in  her  principal 
towns  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century." 

The  "grammar  schools ^' first  established  in  the  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  colonies,  were  evidently  modeled,  as 
near  as  possible,  after  the  grammar  or  public  schools  of  England, 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  colonies  were  perfectly  familiar,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  been  educated  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  English 
Universities,  of  which  many  of  them  were  distinguished  graduates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  particularly  on  the  "  Public  or 
Foundation  Schools  of  England,"  which  served  as  the  model  of  the 
first  classical  schools  of  this  country,  since  they  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  articles  *  in  this  Journal. 

In  their  attempts  to  transplant  the  English  system  of  grammar 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  earliest  institutions,  our  fathers  did  not^uc- 
ceed  in  their  efforts  to  give  them  the  endowments^  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  their  inherent  vitality  in  the  fatherland,  and  caused 
them  to  be,  for  ages  before  America  was  discovered,  what  they 
have  been  truly  called,  "  the  most  English  institutions  of  England." 

The  Puritans  were  too  poor  to  endow  their  institutions,  even 
their  first  college,  with  other  than  a  most  meager  foundation. 
They  have  left  on  record  their  ideals  of  what  they  attempted  in 
their  great  enterprise  of  founding  a  new  commonwealth,' and  among 
them  all  none  is  of  greater  interest  than  what  they  themselves  called 
their  first  essays  to  establish  colleges  and  classical  schools. 

Unable  at  first  to  plant  a  college,  they  did  the  next  best  thing 
possible.  "A  general  court  held  at  Boston  f  advanced  a  small  sum^ 
(and  it  was  a  day  of  small  things,)  namely,  four  hundred  pounds, 
by  way  of  essay  towards  the  building  of  something  to  begin  a  col- 
lege." In  this  "  something,"  before  it  became  a  college,  the  noto- 
rious Nathaniel  Eaton  was  master,  whom  Mather  berates  as  "a 
blade  who  marvelously  deceived  the  expectations  of  good  men  con- 
cerning him."  Yet  "  he  was  a  rare  scholar  himself  and  made  many 
more  such ;  but  their  education  truly  was  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "grammar  schools"  at  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Salem,  Hartford,  and  a  fea  other 
places,  were  in  the  first  generation  good  schools.,^  Mather  has 
given  us  their  course  of  study  for  boys  in  training  for  "  ye  universi- 
tie."     "  When  scholars  had  so  far  profited  at  the  grammar  schools 

abel  causit,  that  na  maner  ofnychtbouris  nor  indwellen  within  thii  hurt,  pot  their  bairintt  till  oof 
particulare  scule  within  thii  toun,  but  to  the  principale  gramer  tcul«.  1531,  March  19.  Maittcr 
Adam  Melvil  of  the  hie  acule  oblitt  him  to  mak  the  baimyt  perfyte  gramariaris  within  thrie  aeina 
(See  Stevens*  History  of  High  School  of  Edinburgh.) 

•  See  VoL  VUI.,  p.  SS7 ;  X  V.,  p.  81-117,       f  Mather^t  MafoaUa,  Book,  IV.,  Beetioo  4. 
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that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English  and  readily 
make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
toD^e,  they  were  judged  capable  of  admission  to  Harvard  College."* 
This  standard  of  "  admission  "  speaks  well  for  the  early  scholarship 
of  the  college  as  well  as  of  its  preparatory  schools.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  standard  of  classical  attainments,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  higher  then  at  Harvard  than  it  has  been  in  any  American 
college  since. 

It  is  certain  that  good  scholars  of  that  day  could  both  make  and 
speak  ^'  true  Latin/'  the  language  which  learned  men  of  the  time 
used  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  their  own  vernacular.     The  first 
civilians  and  ministers  of  New  England,  the  Winthrops  and  Wins- 
low,  Robinson,  Cotton,  Ward,  Rogers,  and  Chauncey,  were  excellent 
scholars  and  some  of  them  authors  of  distinguished  repute.     Nor- 
ton, Shephard,  Eliot,  and  Symmes,  were  graduates  of  Cambridge, 
and  Davenport  of  Oxford ;  and  most  of  them  w^re  the  contempora- 
ries of  John  Milton,  the  great  classic  scholar  of  his  own  century 
and  the  great  poet  of  all  the  centuries.     At  no  period  before  or 
since,  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  were  the  ancient  classics 
more  eagerly  or  extensively  studied  than  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
emigration  to  America.     The  great  questions  of  controversy  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  affairs  were  discussed  by  the  master-minds  of 
the  time  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  for  instance  the  conflict  of  Milton 
with  Salmasius, 

In  liberty's  defense,  a  noble  task, 

or  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side. 

Those  great  men  wrote  in  Latin,  not  for  a  few  scholars  only  but 
that  all  the  thinking,  well  educated  men  of  the  world  might  read 
and  understand. 

In  the  great  strifes  of  the  first  and  second  English  revolution,  no 
class  of  men  in  Christendom  were  more  interested  than  were  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England.  When  we  read,  then,  of  their 
anxious  fears,  lest  the  learning,  which  the  first  generation  of  scholars 
broug]^  with  them  to  these  shores,  should  be  buried  with  them  in 
their  own  graves,  we  may  better  understand  what  that  learning  was 
they  prized  so  much,  when  we  know  the  uses  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied in  their  own  times,  and  why  they  deemed  it  so  essential  that 
that  same  learning  should  live  after  them  in  all  ages  of  the  future. 

The  dread  of  the  early  Puritans  as  to  the  decline  of  learning  in 
the  colonies  came  near  to  actual  realization,  notwithstanding  their 

•  Mather*!  Magnalin,  Vol.  Sd,  Book  IV.  4. 
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earnest  attempts  to  prevent  this  calamity.  For  nearly  three  gener* 
ations  one  coUege  only  could  be  sustained,  and  this  was  chiefly 
through  the  legacy  of  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  from  England,  where  he  had  not  long  before  graduated 
at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge.  When  Yale  was  founded  in 
1700  its  chief  benefactor  was  Gov.  Yale,  who  was  a  resident  of 
London  and  acquired  his  fortune  in  India  during  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  So,  too,  when  Dartmouth 
was  founded  near  the  era  of  the  Revolution  its  chief  patron  was  an 
English  nobleman.  If,  then,  the  colleges  of  the  colonial  period  of 
our  history  were  able  to  live  only  by  benefactions  which  came 
chiefly  from  a  foreign  land,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
girammar  schools  could  retain  the  rank  they  might  have  had  under 
Master  Cheever  and  other  teachers  of  the  first  generation  ? 

Perhaps  no  greater  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  a  good  "  gram- 
mar school "  or  "  free "  school,  in  which  "  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew "  were  taught  so  as  to  fit  young  men  for  "  ye  universitie," 
than  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  which,  in  point  of  wealth,  was 
equal  at  least  to  any  other  in  New  England.     Rev.  John  Davenport^ 
minister  of  New  Haven,  "  the  prince  of  preachers  and  fit  to  be  a 
preacher  to  princes,"  was  unremitting  in  his  labors  to  establish  "  a 
free"  school,  for  the  support  of  which  "the  town  paid  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  for  two  or  three  years  at^ 
first,  but  in  August,  1644,  it  was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yeai 
and  so  continueth."     Master  Cheever  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants- 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  began  his  long  service  as  a  grammar 
school  teacher  in  1638,  in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  ending  his  career  as  the  master  of  the  Latin  School  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  in  1708.     He  used  his  own  "Latin  Accidence'* 
for  successive  generations,  and  long  after  his  death  it  was  the  only 
"  text-book  "  for  Latin  beginners  in  New  England.* 

When  Master  Cheever  left  New  Haven  in  1649  to  go  to  Ipswich, 
the  grammar  school  declined  and  although  every  effort  was  made 
to  retrieve  its  fortunes,  it  never  regained  its  earliest  renown  under 
its  first  and  most  famous  teacher.  • 

Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Davenport  tried  **  to  settle  at  New  Ha- 
ven a  small  colledg  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permitt," 
but  for  that  measure  the  fullness  of  time  had  not  yet  come.  Having 
urged  in  vain  the  leading  towns  of  the  colony  to  maintain  each  a 
grammar  school  of  their  own,  he  then  planned  "  a  colony  school " 
for  the  entire  jurisdiction.  But  this,  after  two  years,  was  "lidd 
down  "  and  never  taken  up  again. 

*  ChMTer  and  the  Early  Free  GnminM  Scbooli  of  Naw  EngUnd,  I,  S97:  XVI,  IQS. 
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It  was  at  this  time  of  greatest  discoaragement  that  the  donations 
of  Gk>venior  Hopkins  were  made  for  the  endowment  of  classical 
sehools  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Hadlej,  and  Cambridge.  No 
benefaction  for  a  good  cause  was  ever  more  opportunely  given. 
The  ^  true  intent "  of  his  legacy  was  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  his  will  **  to  give  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for 
the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and 
collie,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times.''  It 
was  well  that  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  donations  accrued  chiefly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  grammar  schools,  which  received  his  endow- 
ments. It  thus  became  possible  for  a  classic  school,  formed 
after  the  English  grammar  school,  to  be  planted  on  American 
soil  and  to  take  deep  root,  nourished,  as  the  English  schools 
were,  with  ample  endowments,  and  to  bear  fruit  perennially  to  the 
latest  generations.  Whatever  fate  might  befall  the  grammar 
schools  of  other  towns  planted  by  the  Puritans,  it  was  a  consolation 
to  Davenport  and  his  fellow-trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  endowments, 
that  one  school,  at  least,  in  each  of  the  leading  colonies,  could  be 
maintained,  in  which  ^*  the  three  languages,  Lattine,  Greeke,  and 
Hebrew,  might  be  taught  soe  far  as  was  necessary  to  prepare  youth 
for  colledge."  Though  the  Hopkins'  donations  made  it  possible  to 
establish  grammar  schools  at  a  few  important  localities,  yet  classic 
culture  did  not  readily  thrive,  and  those  precious  funds  were  in 
danger  of  perversion  even  in  New  Haven,  under  the  trusteeship  of 
Davenport,  who  was  the  only  man  that  could  have  saved  them. 
For  the  people  were  so  poor  even  in  that  colony,  which  was  more 
wealthy  than  the  others,  and  the  public  mind  was  so  distracted  by 
the  political  questions  resulting  in  the  union  of  New  Haven  Colony 
with  Connecticut,  that  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  interesta 
of  education  for  the  time.  Hence,  public  sentiment  at  first  toler- 
ated the  use  of  the  funds  for  an  English  school.  Indeed,  teachers 
of  the  classics  were  so  scarce  that  no  fit  master  could  be  found  ex- 
cept for  an  English  school  and  hardly  for  that.  *'  The  fittest  that 
could  be  found  was  George  Pardee,  who  was  willing  to  do  what  he 
was  aUe,  but  told  the  town  frankly  that  he  had  lost  much  of  what 
learning  he  formerly  attained."  He  however  "  undertook  to  teach 
EngUshe  and  to  carry  on  the  scholars  in  Lattine  as  far  as  he  could; 
also  to  learn  them  to  write."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Davenport  per- 
formed *'  one  of  the  last  and  most  useful  public  services "  to  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  by  protesting,  as  he  was  required  to  do  ac- 
cording to  the  *'  will  of  the  dead,"  against  the  longer  misapplication 
#>f  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
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donor,  and  declared  it  to  be  His  purpose  to  transfer  the  fond  to 
some  other  town  if  the  use  of  it  was  not  made  for  a  proper  gram- 
mar school.  This  intimidation  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  as  soon 
as  possible  the  school  was  established  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  its  founder.  **  The  advantage  of  this  single  effort  in  favor  of 
liberal  education/'  says  Prof.  Kingsley,*  "  can  not  be  easily  esti- 
mated." One  of  its  results  was  the  great  number  of  young  men 
sent  to  Harvard  College  ftom  the  single  town  of  New  Haven,  being 
one  in  thirty  of  all  the  graduates  of  that  college  prior  to  1 700,  and 
that,  too,  from  a  town  not  having  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants 
at  any  time  during  that  period. 

The  endowments  at  Hartford  and  Hadley  were  far  less  fortunate 
The  people  of  those  towns  used  those  funds  for  a  long  period  to 
maintain  schools  of  no  higher  grade  than  a  common  English  school 
''The  Hopkins  School  at  Hartford  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
public  school  of  any  sort  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence."! 
In  1797  the  town  of  Hartford  sought  a  charter  of  incorporation  and 
surrendered  its  control  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  to  a  self-perpetuative 
board  of  trustees,  under  whose  management  the  funds  were  greatly 
increased  and  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order  was  maintained  on 
the  ancient  foundation  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor.  So,  too, 
the  Hadley  Grammar  School  became  an  Academy  after  the  town 
had  controlled  and  perverted  the  use  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  from 
1669  to  1816.  Under  the  new  organization  a  contest  soon  arose 
between  the  town  and  the  Academy,  which  at  last  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1833,  when  Judge  Shaw 
held  that  the  devise  of  Gov.  Hopkins  was  made,  not  for  founding  a 
town  school  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley 
only,  but  for  all  the  persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settled  part  of  the 
country  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  University."J 

If  one  of  our  distinguished  divines  has  said  that  ^^  barbarism  u 
the  first  danger  "  of  modem  civilization  in  America,  it  was  surely  a 
fearful  peril  when  Hopkins  and  Davenport  tried  to  withstand  it. 
It  was  their  glory  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  aright 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  do  much  more  than  this,  which  was 
their  destined  work.  The  day  of  small  things,  as  they  called  their 
own  cherished  plans  and  institutions,  was  really  a  day  of  great 

*  Bee  Kingsley**  Historical  DiMonrse,  page  99. 

t  See  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon*!  Address  at  the  Two  Hnodradth  AnniTertary  of  the  Hopkins  Gran- 
mar  School  at  New  Haren,  fwfe  S5.  [Mr.  Bacon  ia  mistakan  ai  to  his  surmise  of  there  having 
been  no  other  school  at  Hartford,    h.  b.] 

t  Bee  L.  W.  Bacon's  Address,  page  65. 
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6?eDts  in  their  relations  to  the  distant  futnre.  Thej  earnestly  la- 
bored to  prevent  the  decline  of  learning  which  continued  till  after 
the  Revolution.  But  they  could  not  build  up  vigorous  institutions 
of  liberal  culture  in  the  wilderness  in  a  single  generation,  such  as 
Europe  possessed  as  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  civilization.  Tbey  had 
only  one  learned  profession,  that  of  Divinity,  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  this,  Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  was  indeed  recognized  in  the  first 
generation  as  a  distinct  calling,  and  had  been  so  regarded  time  out 
of  mind  in  the  fatherland.  But  the  early  graduates  of  Harvard 
And  Yale,  who  could  have  been  the  successors  of  Cheever,  found 
•*  his  occupation  gone,"  and  thus  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  min- 
istry as  their  only  vocation.  Fortunately,  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
classics  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  proper  functions,  and  as  the 
ministers  were  the  only  class  in  the  community  who  had  leisure  for 
study  and  books,  there  were  found  a  few  in  every  generation  who 
guarded  well  this  precious  trust  of  education,  and  furnished  in  this 
way  most  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  college  and  thus  their 
own  profession  was  preserved.  And  yet  in  this  profession  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  was  lamentably  low  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.*  Most  abundant  evidence  of 
this  fact  appears  in  the  history  of  education  as  published  on  the 
pages  of  this  Journal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  indications  of  the 
coming  of  a  better  day.  Here  and  there  were  persons  found,  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  culture,  who  were  in  correspondence  and 
close  sympathy  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  fatherland,  and  who 
fully  realized  the  transcendent  value  of  the  long-established  seats  of 
good  learning  there.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Doddridge 
and  Watts  and  Bishop  Berkley  were  deeply  interested  in  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  American  colonies,  as  is  proved  by  their 
beneflEustions  to  Harvard  and  Yale. 

In  1746,  Samuel  Moody  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  com 
menced  his  career  as  a  classical  teacher  in  the  York  Grammar 
School  in  the  province  of  Maine.  Since  the  days  of  Cheever,  who 
had  then  been  dead  nearly  forty  years,  no  teacher  had  appeared  of 
equal  celebrity.  The  school  he  taught  was  the  only  public  school 
in  town,  yet  he  made  it  famous  as  the  resort  of  scholars  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished.     One  of  the  number  was  Joseph  Wil 

*  See  a  letter  of  the  Ute  Judge  Story,  io  the  inemoin  of  Dr.  Chinning,  relnting  to  the  ttadkie  of 
Barrtrd  College  dnring  the  thnet  when  thoee  eminent  men  were  ondergruiluutct 
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lard,  afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College  and  the  best  Greek 
scholar  of  his  day.* 

In  1763,  the  Dummer  School  at  Byfield  in  Newbury,  the  oldest  of 
the  New  England  Academies,  was  founded,  and  Samuel  Moody  was  its 
first  master.  This  event  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  classical 
Cvlucation  in  this  country.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history 
it  was  called  the  ^'Dummer  School,"  and  its  teacher  was  called 
'*  Master,"  a  title  which,  as  the  accomplished  historian  of  Dummer 
Academy  has  well  observed,  is  still  thought  good  enough  for  the 
President  of  a  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge."!  Dummer 
School,  under  the  administration  of  Master  Moody,  was  the  best 
type  of  an  English  grammar  school  that  had  existed  on  American 
soil  since  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Cbeever.  It  was  placed  by  the 
founder  under  the  control  of  the  town  or  parish  committee,  who 
were  to  manage  its  funds  and  had  the  power  of  appointing  but  not 
of  removing  the  teacher,  whose  tenure  of  oflSce  was  for  life  unless 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  should  judge  the  incumbent  "im- 
moral or  incompetent." 

For  nineteen  years  Master  Moody  managed  the  school  according 
to  his  discretion,  the  trustees  under  the  will  "  doing  nothing  and 
having  nothing  to  do."  During  that  period  he  prepared  for  college 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  times,  among  whom  were 
President  Webber,  Professors  Pierson  and  Tappan  of  Harvard,  and 
Prof.  John  Smith  of  Dartmouth ;  also  Chief-Justices  Parsons  and 
Sewell,  Rufus  King,  William  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  and 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  at  Andover.  The 
fact  that  these  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  last  century  most 
gratefully  honored  the  Byfield  preceptor  so  long  as  they  lived, 
proved  the  personal  excellence  and  power  of  their  instructor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  and  successful  career  of  Master 
Moody  at  Byfield  led  to  the  establishment,  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter  and 
of  Leicester.  Each  of  these  schools  originated  as  foundation 
schools  established  by  eminent  civilians,  but  differing  from  the  Hop- 
kins and  the  Dummer  Schools  in  granting  no  special  advantage  to 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  located.  This  feature  was  one  which 
distinguished  the  Academy  from  the  ancient  grammar  school,  which 
generally  seems  to  have  been  local  so  far  as  to  favor  specially  the 
town  or  precinct  where  it  was  established,  though  the  children  of 
neigboring  towns  were  admitted  generally  at  a  higher  rate  of  tui- 
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tion.  This  was  the  case  at  Dummer  and  at  the  Hopkins  Schools, 
though,  as  it  appears  from  the  decision  of  Chief-Jostice  Shaw  in  the 
case  of  Hadlej  vs.  Hopkins  Academy  abeadj  referred  to,  that  the 
benefactions  of  Goyemor  Hopkins  were  not  to  be  restricted  to  a 
nngle  locality.     He  made  ''  New  England  his  heir." 

The  Phillips  foundations  were  called  "  free,"  and  in  that  respect 
they  were  like  those  of  the  first  grammar  schools  in  New  England 
and  those  of  the  fatherland.  It  has  been  most  unwarrantably  as- 
snmed  that  a  frte  school  was  one  in  which  the  tuition  was  gratuit- 
ous ;  but  in  this  sense  not  even  the  common  English  rudimental 
schools  of  the  first  generation  were  free,  for  though  supported  in  part 
by  public  appropriations,  yet  the  parents  of 'the  children  provided 
also  a  part  of  the  tuition  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  every  grade. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  claim  was  set  up,  that  the  tuition  at  An* 
dover  Phillips  Academy  should  be  gratuitous,  on  the  ground  that 
the  school  was  declared  to  be  ''  free "  in  the  constitution  of  the 
founder.  But  it  was  proved  that  such  could  not  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ''  free,"  since  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  history  of 
the  school  it  appeared  that  tuition  was  paid  by  the  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  established  by  the  consent  of  the  founder  himsel£ 

But  if  the  Academies  of  New  England  were  not  free  in  the  sense 
of  afiR>rding  gratuitous  privileges,  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  now  is, 
when  applied  in  such  phrases,  as  ''free  churches,"  "  free  seats,"  "  free 
fibraries,"  and  "free  schools,"  they  were  most  truly  free  in  the 
sense  of  being  open  to  all  alike,  without  respect  of  race,  rank,  or 
sect,  or  residence,  and  were  therefore  as  broad  in  their  domain  of 
influence  and  usefulness  as  the  world  itself.  They  were  free  to  all 
comers  from  places  near  and  distant,  even  from  foreign  lands. 
They  were  free  in  their  allowance  of  equal  privileges  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions,  while  the  schools  and  universities  of  England  were 
nearly  all  exclusive,  a  condition  of  admission  being  that  the  candi- 
date must  belong  to  some  particular  church,  or  society,  or  guild. 
The  earliest  educational  systems  of  the  Puritans  were  free  from  all 
such  conditions  and  limitations. 

But  they  did  not  consider  that  school  privileges  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  young  as  an  entire  gratuity,  and  hence,  in  the  earliest 
school  laws,  while  it  was  made  the  duty  of  towns  under  penalties  to 
establish  common  schools,  it  was  left  discretionary  with  the  towns 
as  to  the  special  method  of  supporting  the  schools,  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  tuition  always  being  defrayed  by  the  pupil.  The  endow- 
ments of  Colleges  and  Academies  were  designed  to  cheapen  the  tui- 
tion so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  all  to  enter  by  the  payment  of 
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moderate  tuition  fees,  inasmucli  as  a  school  of  a  lugh  grade,  when 
wholly  supported  by  tuition,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  classes 
except  those  of  abundant  wealth.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  a  high  grade  in  this  and  other  lands  are  eleemosynary 
institutions,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting  together  on  the  same 
charitable  foundations.  The  prejudice  that  prevails  in  some  qua^ 
ters,  on  the  ground,  that  endowed  schools  are  designed  for  the  rich, 
and  that  institutions,  supported  by  public  taxation,  are  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  poor,  is  wholly  groundless,  since  the  history  of  the 
endowed  schools  of  every  grade  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  the  policy  of  providing  for  the  poor,  or  those  of  inade 
quate  means  of  liberal  'education,  was  the  end  or  design  of  this  class 
of  schools ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  schools  depended  alone 
on  the  public  for  support,  the  disbursements  would  be  so  meager, 
that  the  quality  of  education  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learn- 
ing would  be  so  low,  as  to  be  worthless  to  the  possessor  and  useless 
to  the  State. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  original  designation 
of  the  teTmfreey  as  applied  to  the  ancient  grammar  schools  of  En- 
gland and  this  country,  did  not  have  respect  either  to  the  cost  or 
to  any  conditional  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  learning  to  any 
class  or  sect,  but  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  learning  in  its 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  scholar  and  on  the  state  of  society.  The 
classical  schools  in  ancient  times  were  called /r^f,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  education  obtained  in  them  has  always  been  called  liberal, 
from  the  old  Latin  designation,  libera  Bchola,  the  word  having  ref- 
erence to  the  results  not  to  the  methods  of  education  as  tending  to 
liberalize  and  refining  the  human  mind,  and  especially  as  giving  en- 
largement of  views  and  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  unreal  preja- 
dices  and  the  phantoms  of  superstition. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  free,  accorded  per- 
fectly with  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  patrons  of  liberal  learning,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  moved  to  establish 
that  class  of  middle  schools  called  Academies,  under  a  constitution 
or  system  of  government,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  colleges  and 
miiversities,  and  yet  more  directly  popular  in  their  influ^ce,  serv- 
ing the  same  uses  for  the  entire  population  which  were  furnished  by 
the  grammar  schools  to  a  few  favored  localities. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  the  motives  of  the 

founders  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Ajidover  and  Exeter,  and  at  Lei- 

^     cester,  had  respect  to  the  advantage  not  of  any  one  location,  but  of 

the  entire  Dnblic.     Indeed    the  charters  of  the  first  Academies 
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nearly  all  contained  express  provisions  to  prevent  localization,  by 
reqairing  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  be  non-residents  of  the  place 
where  such  institutions  were  located ;  while  in  the  charter  of  Phil- 
Hpe  Academy  at  Andover  the  liberty  of  removal  to  any  other  town 
in  the  State  was  granted  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
the  public  good  might  require  a  change  of  location.  Colonel  Crafts 
of  Sturbridge,  the  founder  of  Leicester  Academy,  at  one  time  con- 
templated the  location  of  the  school  in  his  own  town ;  but  finally 
chose  Leicester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  seminary  in  view  of  consider- 
ations wholly  irrespective  of  the  special  advantages  which  one  town 
rather  than  another  might  receive. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  this  connection,  that  those  Acade- 
mies in  New  England,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  intent  to  sub- 
serve the  good  of  the  public  at  large  have  always  had  a  continued 
and  unfailing  patronage,  while  those,  which  were  established  to 
serve  the  special  wants  of  a  particular  locality,  have  failed  of  con- 
stant prosperity  by  reason  of  their  narrow  and  restrictive  policy. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  as  related  to  the  special  design 
of  Academies,  why  they  were  called  by  that  somewhat  ambitious 
appellation.  It  is  certain,  that  its  use  as  applied  to  a  class  of  strictly 
middle  schools  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  In  Europe  the 
word  Academy,  has  long  been  applied  to  associations  of  learned 
men,  who  are  proficients  not  novices  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
thus  used  the  term  approximates  to  its  classic  meaning,  as  the  name 
of  a  place  of  resort  for  philosophers,  not  tyros  in  knowledge,  in 
which  the  gravest  themes  in  morals  and  politics  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion. 

In  England,  the  word  Academy  has  long  been  applied  to  schools 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Dissenters.  Excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities and  the  ancient  grammar  schools,  which  were  all  under  the 
control  of  the  established  church,  the  Dissenters,  as  soon  as  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  famous  '^  Act  of  Toleration,"  built 
meeting-houses  and  schools  for  their  exclusive  use,  especially  for  the 
training  of  ministers.  These  schools  were  both  classical  and  pro- 
fessional, and  in  this  respect  they  were  quite  similar  to  the  colleges 
of  New  England,  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  great  design  of  which  was 
to  train  up  ministers,  the  only  profession  deemed  of  much  conse- 
quence during  the  first  three  or  four  generations  of  the  colonial 
period. 

How  early  the  word  Academy  was  used  by  the  English  Dissenters 
we  can  not  now  determine,  but  we  find  the  earliest  suggestion  of 
tiiis  term  as  an  appellation  for  a  classical  school  ''  for  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  twelve  aod  one-and-twenty,"  in  John  Milton's  £Eunoas 
''  Tractate  on  Education/'  addressed  to  Samael  Hartlib.* 

In  this  plan  of  an  "  Academy "  Milton  says  it  should  be  ''  big 
enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  under  the  gov- 
emment  of  one  head-master,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  suffi- 
cient and  ability  either  to  do  all  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it 
done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship  except  it  be  to 
some  peculiar  college  of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be 
practitioners." 

In  the  range  of  studies  for  Milton's  plan  of  a  school  the  classics 
were  not  ignored,  though  he  was  in  favor  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  practical  learning.     He  would  have  the  sciences  taught  as 
the  subject  matter  of  instruction,  but  by  means  of  classic  authors  as 
far  as  possible.     Indeed,  his  course  of  study  in  the  classics  is  more^ 
extensive  than  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  American  college,  and  thi^ 
course  he  recommended  for  boys  between  twelve   and  one-and— 
twenty.     So,  too,  his  notions  about  exercise  by  means  of  gymnastics 
and  military  drills  were  coincident  with  what  are  now  deemed  nov— 
elties,  though  as  old  as  Greek  culture  in  its  best  days. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  Milton  bad  an  influence  with  the  .Englisim. 
Nonconformists  when  they  were  allowed  to  have  schools  of  their 
own,  which,  in  their  several  grades,  served  for  them  the  place  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  universities  from  which,  down  to  our  day, 
they  have  been  utterly  excluded. 

And  some  of  the  Puritan  seminaries  attained  a  wide  celebrity  a 
century  before  schools  under  the  same  appellation  were  known  in 
America.  There  was  a  noted  Academy  at  Eibworth  in  Leice8te^ 
shire,  at  which  Doddridge  entered  in  1718,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  John  Jennings  received  his  classical  and  theological  education 

Another  celebrated  Academy  was  at  Northampton,  over  whicli 
Doddridge  himself  long  presided.  There  was  an  Academy  at  Lon- 
don under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  was  educated,  whose  influence  as  a  theologian  with  the  min- 
isters in  New  England  in  the  last  century  was  hardly  less  than  it 
was  in  England. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  the  schools  of  the  English  Independ- 
ents would  be  regarded  with  favor  in  this  country,  being  identical 
in  aim  with  the  leading  seminaries  of  this  country,  for  the  colleges, 
Harvard  and  Yale,  untfl  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made 
it  their  great  aim  to  provide  the  churches  with  what  was  called  a 
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:«snied  ministrj,  thongb  the  standard  of  classical  learning  in  these, 
tlien  the  highest  American  seminaries,  was  low  enough  to  exempt 
tiiem  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  having  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  English  Universities  in  their  excessive  devotion  to  classi- 
cal learning.  The  history  of  what  little  learning  has  existed  in 
America  will  show  clearly  that  so  long  as  Puritanism  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  schools  of  New  England,  the  views  which  prevailed  in 
England  or  in  Continental  Europe  as  to  the  methods  of  education 
were  not  blindly  followed. 

When  the  system  of  middle  schools  was  originated  by  Judge 
Phillips,  near  the  close  of  the  American  Kevolution,  though  he 
adopted  the  appellation  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  English 
IMssenters,  he  did  not  imitate  them  in  their  plan  of  study,  nor  was 
their  policy  restricted  to  a  particular  system  of  administration. 
Milton^s  plan  of  a  ''school  and  college"  blended  together  was 
discarded. 

The  Academy  was  made  strictly  subordinate  to  the  college  and 
preparatory  thereto  in  its  range  of  studies,  while  one  of  its  great 
objects  was  to  supplement  and  extend  the  means  of  popular  in- 
struction. The  first  founders  of  Academies  were  men  of  the  most 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  and  regarded  all  grades  of  schools,  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  interdependencies,  as  alike  needful  for 
the  public  good.  The  politician  had  not  then  been  bom  who  had 
thought  of  instituting  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  institutions  which  were  alike  essential  to  the  glory  of  the 
eommonwealth. 

The  impulse  of  a  few  minds,  like  Judge  Phillips  and  Colonel 
Grafts  to  establish  a  new  order  of  middle  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people,  was  soon  responded  to  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1789  the  most  important  revision  of  the  school 
laws  was  made,  with  a  view  to  equalize  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
eommon  school  instruction. 

The  school-district  system  then  established,  had  for  its  object  the 
wel&re  of  every  precinct  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  This  measure, 
though  energetically  denounced  by  some  modem  educational  func- 
tionaries, was  approved  universally  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  With 
the  new  impulse  given  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  Academies  were 
found  to  cooperate.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1797,  included  the  Academies  already  incorporated  into 
her  system  of  public  instruction  and  provided  for  their  support  by 
liberal  endowments.  The  State  patronage  was  given  in  grants  of 
land  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy  or  of 
Leicester  expected  at  first  any  aid  from  the  State.  In  asking  fot 
charters,  they  sought  only  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legal  existence. 
But  so  marked  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  new  seminaries, 
that  seven  of  the  fifteen,  which  had  been  incorporated  prior  to  1797, 
had  received  donations  of  Maine  land.  Of  these  seven  Leicester, 
Marblehead,  and  Taunton  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  Fryeburg, 
Machias,  Hallowell,  and  Berwick  were  in  the  Province. 

In  1797  other  Academies  in  Massachusetts  petitioned  for  endow* 
ments,  and  in  consequence  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint  special 
committee  to  consider  not  only  the  petitions  then  presented,  buti 
to  devise  a  plan  of  public  policy  respecting  future  appropriations  ia 
behalf  of  incorporated  Academies. 

The  joint  committee  thus  appointed,  consisted  of  men  of  high. 
standing  and  ability  in  the  State  among  whom  was  Nathan  Dan^ 
of  Beverly,  who  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  report  made  to  th^ 
Legislature.     This  report  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  laws  of  the  session  of  that  year- 
Nathan  Dane  had  become  distinguished  in  Congress  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited 
forever  from  the  Norfh-west  Territory.     Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech 
on  Foote's  resolution,  honored  Mr.  Dane  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Massachusetts  statesmen. 

Living  at  Beverly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dummer  Academy,  and 
knowing,  as  he  must,  the  influence  of  that  school  on  all  the  local 
schools  of  Essex  county,  Mr.  Danecould  appreciate  fully  the  bene- 
fits of  Academies  every  where,  and  hence  he  was  desirous  to  extend 
such  benefits  to  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts  and  its  then 
dependent  province. 

In  the  same  way,  Leicester  had  attracted  general  attention  as  a 
radiant  light  set  upon  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hid.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  a  town  in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  Worcester 
county,  which  did  not  derive  important  advantages  from  that  insti- 
tution, especially  in  the  strong  and  abiding  influence  of  such  teach- 
ers as  Ebenezer  Adams  on  the  character  of  great  numbers  wbo 
themselves  became  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  recommended  a  general  system  of  State 
endowments  under  certain  provisions  and  restrictions,  or  conditions, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  *'  that  no  Academy  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  unless  it  have  a  neighborhood  to  sup- 
port it  of  at  least  thirty  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants  not  already 
accommodated  in  any  other  manner  by  other  Academies,  or  by  anj 
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eollege  or  school  answering  the  purpose  of  an  Academy.'*  Another 
condition  of  aid  was,  **  that  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth 
ought  to  be  eqaally  entitled  to  grants  of  State  lands  in  aid  of  private 
donations  ;*'  and  thirdly,  '*  that  no  grant  of  State  lauds  should  be 
made  except  in  aid  of  permanent  funds  given  by  towns,  or  by  indi- 
▼idoals.  Hence,  previous  to  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  evidence 
"Was  required  to  show  that  adequate  funds  were  already  secured  to 
erect  and  repair  buildings,  to  provide  apparatus,  and  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  preceptors." 

In  adopting  this  report  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State  not  only  Massachusetts  immediately  bestowed  her  endow- 
ments on  the  Academies  already  existing,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Dane  provision  was  made  for 
those  parts  of  the  State  where  as  yet  no  Academy  was  located,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  establish  such  institutions  and  thus 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  State  if  they  complied  with  the 
conditions. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1859,  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Upham,  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  education,  said,  concerning  the  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  that  the 
following  principles  were  established  in  1797  as  determining  the 
relations  of  Academies  to  the  commonwealth,  viz. : — "  They  were 
to  be  regarded  in  many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  exten\  as 
public  schools,  as  a  part  of  an  organized  system  of  public  and  uni- 
versal education,  as  opening  the  way  for  all  the  people  to  a  higher 
order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can  supply ;  that  they 
were  to  be  distributed  as  nearly  as  might  be  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  population." 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Upham  also  says  "that  no  Academy  en*, 
dowed  by  a  town  or  a  State  is  a  private  school.  Academies  are  ail] 
to  a  certain  extent  public  schools  established  as  such  upon  a  legal-l 
ized  basis  of  public  policy." 

This  fact  is  important  as  going  to  refute  the  argument  against 
Academies,  that  as  being  chartered  institutions  they  are  legally 
private  schools  and  can  not  claim  ther  sympathy  which  public 
schools  receive.  If  Academies  and  Colleges  are  private  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense  because  under  the  charge  of  corporators,  yet  are  they 
public  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  chartered  for  any  personal  or 
local  ends,  but  only  and  altogether  for  the  public  service. 
As  well  might  a  prejudice  exist  against  railroads  as  less  worthy 

of  popular  regard  than  common  roads,  seeing  that  the  former  are 
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controlled  by  chartered  corporationB  and  are  in  a  legal  sense  private^^ 
while  common  roads  are  public  because  supported  by  a  munici] 
corporation  which  is  public  in  a  legal  sense.     But  corporations  er 
isting  solely  for  public  uses,  as  boards  of  trust  both  for  Colleges  an 
Academies,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  popular  sympathy  as  th< 
directly  supported  by  a  public  tax ;  and  those  boards  having  c 
of  trust  fuuds  which  are  eleemosynary  in  their  character,  as  all  edu- 
cational endowments  are,  really  deserve  greater  public  sympath; 
than  appropriations  made  directly  from  the  public  treasury. 

A  seminary  of  learning,  whether  of  the  highest  grade  as  a  college 
or  of  the  middle  class  which  has  a  universal  domain  of  patroi 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  overseers  who  represent  not  an; 
local  constituency  but  the  public  at  large. 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  — 
habitants,  as  the  condition  of  State  patronage,  shows  that  in  th^? 
original  design  of  Academies  greater  responsibilities  were  intrusted^ 
to  its  guardians  than  any  local  corporation  could  properly  assume* 
And  for  that  reason  the  boards  of  trust  for  the  best  Academies 
have  been  constituted  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  colleges,  consisting 
of  two  classes  of  men,  one  composed  of  persons  of  business  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  finance,  and  the  other  of  men 
of  liberal  culture  who  understand  the  value  of  sound  learning,  the 
utility  of  all  grades  of  schools  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  the 
best  methods  and  systems  of  intellectual  training.     As  members  of 
these  boards  of  trust  teachers  of  the  oldest  and  best  Academies 
have  also  favored  the  cause  of  sound  learning  with  special  service. 
As  in  all  colleges  without  exception  the  oflBces  of  trustee  and  presi- 
dent or  head-master  are  not  found  to  be  incompatible,  so  at  An- 
dover,  Exeter,  Leicester,  Wilbraham,  and  Williston  the  preceptor 
has  always  been  ex-oflBcio  a  trustee.* 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dane 
and  approved  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  as  implying  the 
high  rank  which  the  endowed  Academies  were  designed  to  occupy. 
The  special  design  of  the  State,  in  giving  what  at  the  time  must  be 
deemed  a  very  liberal  endowment  to  the  first  incorporated  Acade- 
mies, was  to  extend  to  all  tlie  country  towns  privileges  of  education 
equal  to  those  which  the  largest  cities  of  the  land  at  that  time 
afforded. 

*  The  k'ttoriao  of  Dummer  Academy,  Prof.  N.  Cleveland,  has  itated  the  advaotafet  of  tin 
•oonectioo  uf  the  preceptor  with  the  board  of  troft  with  great  clcameM  and  fotoe.  Sea  tlM  Dimi- 
■ur  Cantvnnial  DitcourM,  page  SS. 
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The  &there  of  New  EnglaDd  had  soleranly  imposed  the  daty  of 
mainUdniDg  grammar  schools  of  a  high  order  in  all  imporUDt  towns 
and  cities,  bat  this  obligation  was  not  met.  With  few  exceptions,  and 
those  mostly  the  endowed  schools,  we  have  seen  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  maintain  a  school  suitable  to  fit  boys  for 
*'  je  nniversite."  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  locality  in  that 
State  save  Boston  has  constantly  complied  with  this  provision  of 
the  ancient  statutes. 

Bat  the  plan  of  endowed  Academies  aimed  to  establish  in  each 
county  of  the  State  such  a  school  as  might  bring  within  the  reach 
of  one  day's  travel  by  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  to  all  the 
youth  of  the  State  desirous  of  attending,  advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  schools  of  Boston.  The  founding  of  Academies 
on  a  basis  at  once  permanent  and  respectable,  furnished  settled  em- 
ployment and  sure  pay  in  the  teacher's  calling.  Graduates  of  col 
l^e,  who  had  a  natural  gift  for  teaching,  now  had  a  field  of  service. 
To  be  sure,  one  teacher  was  amply  sufficient,  at  first  for  each  Acad- 
emy ;  for  if  a  college  like  Yale,  could  be  conducted  by  a  faculty  of 
president  and  three  tutors,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  principal 
of  an  Academy  needed  no  assistant  But  this  state  of  things  be- 
longed, as  geologists'  say,  to  the  paleontological  era  of  education. 
And  yet  some  of  these  first  teachers  of  Academies,  who  labored 
single-handed  and  alone,  were  men  of  deserved  repute  in  their  call- 
ing. No  teachers  of  our  time  are  likely  to  secure  greater  respect 
from  their  contemporaries  than  did  Master  Moody  of  Dummer, 
Benjamin  Abbott  of  Exeter,  Eliphalet  Pierson  and  John  Adams  of 
Andover,  Caleb  Butler  of  Groton,  Ebenezer  Adams  of  Liecester, 
and  Simeon  Colton  of  Monson.  Than  these  preceptors  in  their  re- 
spective Academies  no  grammar  school  of  any  populous  city  could  for- 
nish  better  candidates  for  the  university,  or  better  train  young  men 
and  young  ladies  also  for  the  useful  callings  .and  occupations  of  life. 
In  former  times,  and  more  especially  in  our  days,  there  must  be 
great  inequality  of  educational  advantages  in  different  localities,  for 
there  is,  and  must  be  always,  a  great  inequality  in  the  means  and 
conditions  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Wealth 
concentrates  in  cities,  and  brings  with  it  every  facility  of  instruction 
in  all  grades  of  local  schools.  But  mental  endowments  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  knowledge  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  city  without 
partiality,  the  country  having  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  ex- 
cel in  the  schools  than  is  found  in  the  city. 

No  better  proof  is  needed  to  show  the  value  of  the  first  estab- 
lished Academies,  in  their  relation  to  popular  uses,  than  the  desire 
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to  multiply  schools  under  that  name  in  nearly  all  the  important 
towns.     This  desire  was  prompted  chiefly  by  the  higher  English — 
education  they  furnished;  making  them,  in  all  the  towns  whe: 
they  were  located,  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  elemental  schools 
Prompted  by  local  enterprise,  and  aiming  to  secure  the  advantage 
which   vicinity  was  supposed  to  give,  schools  called   Academie 
sprang  up  in  great  numbers,  having  no  endowments,  without  an 
other  than  a  mere  local  policy,  and  with  an  irregular  and  interrai 
tent  existence ;  the  patronage  depending  solely  on  the  local  popii 
larity  of  the  teacher. 

In  process  of  time  some  of  the  older  incorporated  Academies,  a? 
Marblehead,  Bristol,  and  Framingham,  became  local  schools,  an 
lost  their  former  character  as  schools  for  the  public  at  large. 

As  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  increased,  a  deraan 
was  made  for  a  higher  grade  of  strictly  local  schools  in  all  the  largci 
towns,   and  for  that  reason  the  unendowed  Academies  generalU 
and  very  properly  assumed  the  position  and  functions  belongin 
now  to  the  modern  high  school,  which  ought  always  to  be  suppler — 
mentary  to  the  common  school  system. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  popular  education  some^ 
who  have  labored  to  extend  the  high  school  system  in  view  of  its 
transcendent  utility,  have  assumed   a  position  of  antagonism  to 
Academies,  calling  in  question  their  policy,  regarding  their  day  of 
service  as  past,  and  advocating  the  substitution  of  high  schools  iii 
their  place. 

We  most  cordially  sympathize  with  the  expansion  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  practical  improvement 
We  fully  recognize  the  advancement  of  popular  education  to  that 
degree  that  in  many  respects  the  local  high  schools  may  be  equal  in 
rank  to  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  Academies  in  former 
days.  But  high  schools  must,  if  they  fulfill  their  proper  design, 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  localities,  and  meet  the  average 
standard  which  the  people  of  each  locality  may  have  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  reach.  We  care  not  how  many  such  schools  exist,  or 
how  high  a  rank  of  real  excellence  they  may  attain,  for  their  object 
is  to  supplement  the  elemental  schools,  and  their  rank  as  high 
schools  is  correlate  to  the  lower  grades  in  the  public  system  of  in 
struction  to  which  they  in  common  belong. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  the  term  high  school  is  a  very  indefinite 
term,  when  regarded  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  public  system ; 
since  the  high  schools  of  Boston  and  Salem  and  Cambridge  must  be 
at  the  head  of  a  greater  number  of  grades  than  in  the  country. 
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^here  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  grades  can  be  introdacedi  And 
yet  the  average  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  cities  most  be  met  as 
^eU  as  those  in  the  country,  and  the  range  of  studies  must  not  be 
eo  high  as  to  render  the  school  of  no  use  to  those  for  whose  sake  it 
is  specially  designed.  It  is  the  grade  of  schools  every  where  and 
not  the  name  that  confers  on  them  real  rank. 

Now  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  proper  province,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  nearly  all  the  high  schools  conducted  as  they  are  or  ought 
to  be  in  these  days,  to  fit  boys  for  ''  ye  universitie  "  as  the  ancient 
grammar  schools  might  do;  since  the  standard  of  college  ednc»* 
tion  and  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  as  much  higher  now  than 
formerly,  as  is  the  rank  of  the  best  high  schools  of  our  times  above 
the  elemental  schools  half  a  century  ago. 

Far  better  is  it  for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college, 
and  far  more  economical  is  it  for  the  community,  that  the  Acade- 
mies should  continue  to  do  that  work  well,  than  that  the  high 
schools  should  assume  to  do  so  great  a  work  for  so  few  in  number, 
while  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  is  neglected. 

In  Boston  and  New  York  and  large  cities  and  towns,  where 
wealth  is  abundant  and  the  gradation  of  the  public  schools  is  per- 
fect, the  highest  in  the  series  may  be  a  school  preparatory  for  the 
university ;  for  such  places  can  well  afford  the  expense,  although 
the  proportion  of  city  boys  who  prepare  for  college  is  not  one-half 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  country,  and  in  the  country  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  public  schools  ever 
go  to  college. 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  the  oldest  grammar  school  in  the  land, 
has  always  sustained  the  very  first  rank  as  a  classical  seminary. 
It  has  for  a  constituency  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  of 
American  cities.  The  wealth  of  that  city  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Latin  School  is  the  only  classical  seminary  in  that  city  sustained  by 
public  taxation.  It  has  the  best  teachers  which  the  highest  salaries 
can  procure,  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  best  instruction  and 
the  best  discipline  can  give. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston  (Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  chairman)  to  the  Boston  School 
CoDunittee,  September,  1861,  which  was  published  in  this  Journal, 
Vol.  XIL,  page  559,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  prepared 
for  college,  for  the  ten  years  previous,  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
was  16*8  per  annum ;  and  of  these  the  average  number  of  those 
received  from  the  public  schools  was  7*7,  while  the  number  re* 
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ceived  from  other  schools  was  9*1,  maluDg  the  whole  nnrabeT  16*9 
as  the  aDnaal  average  of  this  celebrated  school,  or  seveDty-seven. 
who  entered  the  school  from  the  pablic  schools  of  the  city,  and. 
ninety-one  from  private  schools.     As  to  those  who  entered  frook^ 
private  schools,  amounting  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  it  may^ 
be  presumed  that  this  great  accession  from  schools  not  belonging  U^^ 
the  public  system  must  be  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  School^ 
and  the  fact  that  its  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  city. 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  *'  that  for  the  forty-six  yean^»* 
previous  to  1861,  comprising  the  masterships  of  Gould,  Leverett^^ 
Dillaway,  Dixwell,  and  Gardner  for  ten  years,  the  average  numbeK""" 
fitted  for  college  was  12*66  per  annum." 

The  report  then  asks,  "  Do  not  these  figures  show  how  eminently 

nseful  the  Latin  School  has  been  in  its  highest  vocation — the  pro ' 

duction  of  classical  scholars  ?    During  the  last  forty-six  years  nearly" 
six  hundred  young  men  from  this  school  have  been  admitted 
honorable  standing  in  the  several  universities  and  colleges  in  Nei 
England. 

Such  is  the  claim  of  Dr.  Shurtleff,  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  city  the  largest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  in  New  England.  She  may 
justly  be  proud  of  this,  the  oldest  grammar  school  of  the  land,  as 
the  richest  gem  in  her  crown  of  honor  as  the  Athens  of  America, 
the  home  of  noble  scholars  and  princely  merchants.  Let  her  sus- 
tain this  school,  for  she  can  well  afford  it,  as  a  part  of  her  system 
of  public  instruction  so  often  a  matter  of  boast  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  although  from  that  system  only  seven  and  seven- 
tenths  per  annum  of  the  graduating  class  of  college  candidates  are 
received  from  the  far-famed  public  schools  of  Boston.  And  yet  this 
result,  though  put  forth  to  the  world  by  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee as  a  matter  of  boasting,  will  be  received  with  surprise  as 
very  small  for  a  city  whose  population  in  1861  was  nearly  178,000, 
whose  valuation  for  1860  was  $312,000,000,  in  whose  public 
schools  there  were  28,000  pupils  in  1861,  of  which  only  one  pupil 
in  3,636  was  fitted  for  "ye  universitie"  in  one  year,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  statutes. 

Compare  now,  with  this  record,  the  results  of  classical  training  m 
the  number  of  candidates  for  college  annually  sent  forth  firom  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover. 

We  have  only  the  statistics  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the 
period  of  Dr.  S.  11.  Taylor's  preceptorship.  We  make  no  estimate 
of  Dr.  Pierson's  administration,  or  of  his  successors,  Mark  Newman, 
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John  Adams,  Osgood  Johnson,  and  others,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  school  for  the  sixty  years  previons  to  Dr.  Tayloi^s  accession. 
We  refer  not  to  the  results  of  the  English  school  always  sustained 
at  Phillips  Academy,  of  which  Wm.  H.  Wells  and  J.   S.  Eaton 
have 'been  masters,  nor  to  the  Normal  Seminary  connected  with 
Phillips  Academy  for  many  years,  the  first  established  in  America. 
We  refer  only  to  the  department  of  the  classics  from  which,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  46*9  per  annum  have  been  fitted  for  college.     In  the 
preyious  eighteen  years  the  average  number  fitted  was  25f ,  and  for 
the  entire  period  of  twenty-eight  years  the  average  has  been  33f 
per  annum.     This  number  does  not  include  two  hundred  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  in  their  course  of  study  as  through  the  first  or  second 
term  (three  in  a  year)  of  the  last  year's  course  of  study,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  pretty  nearly  fitted  for  college  and  others  within 
two  terms  of  study." 

Thus  more  than  one  thousand  young  men  have  been  sent  from 
Andover  to  the  different  colleges,  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  by  one  eminent  instructor.  This  one  fact  is  enough  to 
show  the  vitality  of  this  institution  as  a  power  in  the  land.  But  the 
endowment  on  which  all  the  departments  of  Phillips  Academy  rest 
as  their  basis  does  not  exceed  $75,000,  while  the  funds  at  Exeter  do 
not  vary  much  from  $100,000. 

But  in  these  days  all  the  colleges  and  nearly  all  Academies  are 
no  less  schools  of  science  than  of  the  classics.  All  the  best  colleges 
have  scientific  departments,  and  the  Academies  having  the  greatest 
patronage  are  furnished  with  instruction  and  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  higher  scientific  institutions.  So 
extensive  has  the  routine  of  scientific  studies  become,  that  they  can 
not  be  pursued  with  profit  unless  in  well  endowed  institutions  where 
a  course  of  study  is  established  and  adhered  to.  Hence,  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary  the  amplest  provision  is  made  for  this  branch  of 
studies  as  well  as  the  classical  department.  As  these  branches  can 
not  be  well  taught  without  special  teachers  and  expensive  cabinets 
and  apparatus  of  every  kind,  the  best  Academies  have  been  fur- 
nished with  facilities  of  teaching  in  these  respects  as  the  high 
schools  with  few  exceptions  have  not  been. 

But  the  public  schools  have  endeavored,  not  only  to  provide 
classical  but  scientific  instruction  also,  in  obedience  to  a  popular 
demand  for  a  class  of  studies  deemed  specially  practical ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  in  many  places  the  public  schools  have 
been  overburdened  with  an  excess  of  branches  of  study,  while  the 
branches  essential  as  the  foundation  of  real  mental  culture  have 
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been  discarded.  This  course  has  diminished  the  real  value  of  the 
public  schools,  which  have  thus  been  made  subservient  to  the  ^nts 
of  a  few,  while  the  essential  interests  of  the  many  are  disregar^d. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish  too  high  things  in  what 
are  called  high  schools.  Not  only  is  it  proposed  to  fit  b'ciys  foi***ye 
universitie  "  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  they  wish  to  be 
fitted  or  not,  but  to  teach  the  outlines  of  nearly  all  theikranches  for 
each  one  of  which  a  professorship  is  deemed  a  necessity  in  a  decent 
college.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  even  in  the  best  high  schools 
of  our  largest  cities  and  towns,  without  ignoring  the  grand  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  the  policy  of  the  local  high  schools 
every  where,  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  common  schools, 
and  are  high  in  relation  to  them  and  not  in  relation  to  the  Unive^ 
sities ;  and  that  they  should  not  therefore  be  considered,  except  in 
rare  instances,  as  taking  the  place  which  middle  schools  must  occupy 
as  intermediate  between  the  highest  local  schools  and  the  colleges, 
which  is  the  proper  sphere  and  function  of  the  academical  system. 

The  progress  of  popular  education,  so-called,  does  not  consist  (as 
it  is  so  often  falsely  assumed  to  consist)  in  introducing  high  studies, 
and  a  great  many  of  them,  into  a  school  having  only  one  or  two 
teachers,  and  thus  make  it  hiffk.  For  no  progress  is  so  sure  as  this 
to  make  a  school  the  lowest  of  the  low,  in  all  the  essential  uses  and 
qualities  of  education.  The  old  staples  of  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  and  grammar,  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  popular  schools ;  for  their  uses  are  grounded  in  the  absolutely 
necessary  wants  of  the  youthful  mind.  Any  system,  then,  which 
substitutes  other  studies  for  these,  is  one  whose  whole  tendencv  is  to 
deteriorate  not  to  elevate  the  quality  of  education.  We  are  not 
sure  but  that  Latin  may  take  the  place  of  English  grammar  to  some 
extent  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  must  be  Jolely  as  a  disciplinary 
study  to  teach  general  grammar,  and  not  with  a  view  to  a  full  classi- 
cal course  in  the  local  schools  of  any  grade  of  excellence.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  English  grammar  had  better  be  discarded 
entirely,  if  in  the  course  of  common  school  instruction  it  must  be 
limited  to  only  one  or  two  terms,  and  then  set  aside  as  finished. 
And  yet  the  text-books  in  that  branch  are  as  , 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  tlie  brooks  in  Yalombrosa ; 

though  they  were  all  unwritten  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  countless  progeny  began  to  be. 

How  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  Queen  Anne's  time, 
when  Addison  and  his  peers  wrote  the  Spectator,  could  have  existed, 
when  such  a  branch  as  English  grammar  was  unknown  in  any 
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English  or  grammar  school,  is  a  mystery  for  some  modem  common 
school  soperintendcnt  to  solve.  In  this  country  arithmetic  was 
taught  in  all  the  common  schools  without  a  text-hook  till  after 
the  Revolution,  and  geography  was  a  study  high  enough  to  he  a 
hranch  of  college  education;  and  yet  these  were  the  schools  in 
which  Washington  and  Franklin  received  all  their  elementary 
training.  They  were  taught  in  school-houses  not  decent  enough  for 
an  Irish  shiyity  now,  and  yet  Franklin,  thus  *'  fitted  "  for  his  calling, 
hecame  such  a  master  in  philosophy  and  civil  affairs  as  that  he  held 
tlie  lightnings  in  his  grasp  and  hurled  tyrants  from  their  thrones. 
How  could  he  do  all  this,  when  in  no  grammar  school  on  earth  had 
the  merest  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  even  heen  heard  oft 
And  yet  he  did  not  underrate  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native 
city,  or  decry,  as  modern  sciolists  do,  the  value  of  classical  learning, 
or  establish  Franklin  medals  for  some  school  of  practical  and  natu- 
ralistic studies,  to  the  detriment  and  discouragement  of  so-called 
dead  languages  and  dry  and  "  uninteresting  "  branches  of  study. 

But  the  grand  argument  against  the  academical  system  of  middle 
schools  and  against  colleges  as  well  is,  that  pupils  must  not  be 
domiciliated  away  from  the  supervision  of  parents  and  placed  under 
the  entire  supervision  of  tutorial  governors  and  teachers.  It  is  as- 
samed  that  there  is  "  no  place  like  home  *'  for  the  higher  gradations 
of  mental  culture  as  well  as  the  lower.  If  all  homes  were  places  for 
intellectual  development  as  good  as  we  might  conceive  them  to  be, 
where  the  parents  were  themselves  qualified  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  work  of  instruction  and  moral  discipline,  then  it  were  well  that 
home  influences  should  predominate  in  every  stage  of  intellectual 
growth.  But  the  homes  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  are  not 
found  to  be  thus  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  They  lack 
both  the  power  to  advise  and  direct  in  respect  to  the  best  methods, 
especially  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learning.  Even  if  well- 
educated  parents  understand  the  value  of  learning,  they  may  yet 
be  ignorant  of  its  processes  and  best  methods  even  while  they  enjoy 
its  uses.  Hence  it  is  that  liberally  educated  men,  more  than  others, 
seek  tlie  best  seat«  of  learning  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  understand,  as  others  do  not,  how  that  the  local  influ- 
ences of  home  often  tend  to  neutralize  the  best  beneflts  which  the 
formative  or  transformative  power  of  a  college  or  Academy  exerts 
on  a  young  and  wayward  mind.  Nor  does  the  argument  hold  any 
better,  though  often  urged,  that  the  public  school  system  is  any 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  our  democratic  institntiona 
than  the  academical  system  in  its  middle  or  higher  grades. 
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We  do  not  deny  that  the  public  school  tends  stronglj  to  modify* 
and  remove  those  social  distinctions  which  it  is  the  direct  aim  of 
home  training,  in  manj  instances,  to  create  and  intensify.     The  hoT 
of  Beacon  street  may  recite  his  lesson  in  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
on  the  same  seat  with  the  boy  of  Ann  street ;  bat  the  good  infla — 
ences  of  the  morning  session  of  each  day,  in  obliterating  factitions^ 
distinctions  and  creating  good  fellowship,  may  not  last  longer  tham. 
the  dinner-hour,  when  all  the  power  of  home  associations  resomes. 
its  nndiminished  sway.     It  is  not  so  in  those  schools  where  the  po— 
pils  come  together  from  localities  remote  from  each  other,  and  firona 
under  the  influence  of  social   customs  and  notions   most  unlike. 
Here  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  rich  and  the  poor 
domiciliate  together  on  grounds  of  perfect  reciprocity,  and  forming 
the  strongest  fellowships  in  spite  of  antecedents  of  birth  and  position 
most  diverse.     If  there  can  be  found  on  earth  a  realization  of  that 
dream  of  politicians,  a  republic  where  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and  so- 
cial fellowsliip  independent  absolutely  of  the  distinctions  of  the  oat- 
side  world,  that  realization  is  a  community  of  students  in  an  Ame^ 
ican  Academy  or  college. 

In  the  home  or  local  system  of  schools  the  aim  is  really  private 
education ;  and  for  ends  more  or  less  personal,  though  it  be  obtained 
at  the  public  expense.  In  the  academical  or  collegiate  system  of 
schools,  the  aim  is  a  true  public  education,  though  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  legally  private,  that  is,  such  as  furnished  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations. 

The  local  system  respects  the  parental  will  and  dignity  on  the 
ground,  that  as  parents,  in  their  individual  or  social  capacity,  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  their  children  and  appoint  the  teacher,  they  have  a  right 
to  control  all  the  methods  and  processes  and  influences  of  instruc- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  may  say  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  taught 
Such  a  policy  as  this,  for  the  period  of  childhood  during  the  time 
of  rudimental  training,  is  obviously  the  very  best  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  pupils ;  since,  during  the  earliest  stages  of  education,  the 
parents,  who  are  the  natural  protectors  of  their  children,  are  gener- 
ally competent  to  act  for  them  in  respect  to  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  their  physical  wants.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
can  never  go  much  beyond  the  nidiments  of  all  useful  learning,  the 
public  school  system  is  most  obviously  founded  in  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  things.  But  the  period  of  childhood  and  the  training  proper 
for  that  period  has  its  natural  range  and  limits,  and  these  limits  and 
the  course  proper  for  those  limits  can  not  be  essentially  changed  so 
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as  to  sabetitate  therefor  the  studies  and  the  discipline  of  matorer 
years.  This  principle  will  not  £eu1  to  be  regarded  if  the  idea  of 
adolescence  and  full  majority  is  admitted,  which  idea  some  educators 
seem  to  disregard,  as  do  the  Chinese  and  some  parents  nominally 
Christian  also,  since  in  their  system  of  training  the  child  is  neyer  of 
age  till  the  parent  dies,  and  not  even  then. 

The  recognition  of  the  period  of  adolescence,  in  a  system  of  edu- 
catioD,  demands  a  grade  of  schools  in  which  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pil in  his  own  welfare  is  a  consideration  paramount  to  the  parental 
will  or  dignity ;  and  hence,  although  the  parent  may  rightly  control 
the  course  of  the  pupil  so  far  as  to  direct  the  place  of  his  education, 
yet,  while  in  that  place,  the  teacher  stands  in  all  respects  in  loco 
parentis,  and  the  parent  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  appropriate  work 
of  instruction  and  discipline  never  stands  in  loco  docentis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  period  of  adolescence  draws 
to  its  close,  the  aim  of  school  training  must  more  and  more  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  as  the  party  mainly  con- 
cerned ;  and  less  and  less  to  that  of  the  parent,  except  indeed  so  far 
as  that,  by  sympathy  and  affection,  he  may  regard  the  welfare  of  his 
child,  at  all  times,  as  his  own.  But  in  the  later  stages  of  education, 
at  the  higher  seminaries,  the  authority  of  home  can  not  predominate 
in  opposition  to  the  teacher^s  labor  and  influence.  The  students 
must  be  held  in  subjection  by  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  any 
home  influence  can  ordinarily  be.  Such  a  power  a  vigorous  seat  of 
learning  affords,  and  it  meets  the  wants  of  subjective  training  at  the 
period  when  its  force  is  most  efiicient  and  most  needed 

To  curb  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

Such  a  power  was  exerted  by  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  by  Dr.  Who- 
well,  the  master  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  recently  deceased.  Such 
a  power  have  many  teachers,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
exercised  in  the  academic  schools  of  our  own  land — a  power  which 
must  forever  make  our  Academies  and  colleges  indispensable,  since 
they  supply  those  forces  of  strength  which  no  &mily,  or  hamlet,  or 
town,  or  city  can  furnish  without  their  aid. 

Every  college  graduate  can  understand,  as  others  can  not,  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  mental  development  and  of  those  executive 
qualities  of  the  manly  character,  which  come  as  the  incidental  re- 
sults of  a  public  education,  and  which  the  training  of  home  or  of 
any  local  school,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
rarely  confers. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  public  education  for  places  of  public 
service  and  for  all  kinds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  duties,  which 
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require  men  of  'Marge  discoarse^   or  liberal  and  comprehennve 
culture.     Hence  the  necessity  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  hence, 
too,  the  need  of  having  institutions  which  shall,  in  all  their  forcei^ 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  our* 
advancing  American  civilization,  ultimately  to  be,  in  its  maturity^, 
the  noblest  in  the  world's  history.     We  shall  need  universities  a^ 
much  better  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  the  destiny  of  Ameri — 
can  society  is  to  be  better  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  England 
or  any  of  the  continental  kingdoms  and  empires. 

But  as  preliminary  to  their  ultimate  enlargement,  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  efficiency  even  in  their  present  form,  we  need  a  system 
of  middle  schools  having  the  same  great  ends  of  social  advancement 
in  view,  and  tending  to  the  same  results,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
our  highest  seminaries  to  accomplish. 

The  Universities  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
for  ages  received  all  their  annual  accessions  from  the  middle  schools, 
in  which  the  foundations  of  all  sound  education  and  training  have 
been  laid,  the  quality  and  degrees  of  which  have  been  determined 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  who  have  folly  understood  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  processes  and  instruments.  And  the  education  obtained  in  the 
"  great  public  schools  "  of  England  has  exceeded,  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  classical  training,  that  which  the  best  American  colleges 
have  not  furnished  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  the  colleges  of  this  country  must 
embrace  within  their  curriculum  other  studies  than  the  elemental 
studies  of  a  classical  or  scientific  course.  Four  years  are  too  few  to 
include  the  multitude  of  studies  which  a  general  course  of  liberal 
culture  must  embrace  as  the  limit  of  graduation.  And  a  great  share 
of  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  course,  as  now  arranged,  could  be  better  attended  to  in 
middle  schools,  under  good  teachers  and  with  proper  endowments 
and  accommodations.  The  temptations  to  dissipation  would  be  fer 
less  and  the  standard  of  attainments  far  greater  in  studies,  which, 
though  pursued  in  the  college,  are  really  and  altogether  elemental, 
when  the  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  English  and  European  nniverei- 
ties  is  considered. 

So  the  middle  schools  are  more  desirable  places  than  the  college 
to  lay  the  foundations  of,  not  scholarship  only,  but  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold's  influence  was  such  as  to 
shield  his  pupils  with  a  moral  panoply  of  protection  against  the  folly 
and  dissoluteness  of  university  life,  the  occasion  of  ntter  ruin  to  &» 
many  young  men  in  all  the  high  seats  of  learning. 
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There  is  need,  then,  Dot  only  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
»eiit  Academies  of  New  England  bat  of  their  great  enlargement  and 
mproyement..  Thev  are  needed  to  snpplj  that  lack  of  the  best 
oltore  which  the  local  schools  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  country 
an  never  supply.  They  are  needed  as  places  of  resort  for  training 
he  best  minds  of  both  of  the  city  and  country  under  certain  infln- 
nces,  which  few  purely  local  schools  can  have  under  the  best  of 
ircnmstances.  They  are  needed  to  prepare  for  the  colleges  the  best 
Qaterial  to  make  good  scholarship,  much  of  which  is  found  among 
he  hill  towns  of  New  England,  though  they  may  be  as  rough  as 
(fount  Helicon,  on  whose  slopes  the  muses  did  not  deign  the  less 
0  dwell,  because  they  were  wild  and  barren. 

We  need  them  that  the  proper  work  of  all  the  local  schools,  both 
»f  the  city  and  the  country,  may  not  be  interfered  with,  in  the  vain 
ttempt  to  make  them  answer  for  uses  and  purposes  not  belonging 
o  their  proper  design,  in  educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  popular 
aind  to  the  highest  possible  average  of  attainment  at  the  public 
xpense.  The  duty  of  sustaining  the  local  schools,  in  all  their  grades, 
?ill  be  met  by  the  American  people,  and  the  local  schools  will 
lave  attained  their  limit  of  perfection,  not  when  they  shall  attempt 
o  fit  one  out  of  a  thousand  boys  as  he  ought  to  be  to  enter  col- 
ege,  but  to  educate  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine,  who 
an  not  and  ought  not  to  go  to  college,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
or  not  the  learned  professions  but  for  the  not  less  honorable  callings 
rhich  society  demands  shall  be  filled  by  well-educated  and  good 
itizens.  It  is  perhaps  enough  that  the  State  confine  itself  to  this 
rreai  work,  the  education  of  the  people,  by  improving  to  their  ut- 
Dost  capacity  the  local  schools  of  every  grade. 

With  respect  to  colleges  and  middle  schools,  it  is  perhaps  all  that 
re  can  expect,  if  we  demand  the  kindly  regard  of  the  State  and  such 
canty  appropriations  as  can  be  afibrded.  For  the  history  of  the 
dgher  education  of  society  shows  that,  in  all  ages  of  modem  civ- 
lization  at  least,  universities  and  classical  schools  have  had  to 
lepend  on  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a  few  noble  and  generous 
>enefactors.  All  the  colleges  and  universities  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  the  oldest  and  the 
^congest,  all  the  important  Academies  and  professional  schools,  are 
Qonuments  of  private  liberality,  supported  chiefly  by  the  endow- 
aents  of  those  who,  blessed  by  Providence  with  wealth,  have  left  it 
«  a  legacy  of  perennial  good  for  the  successive  generations  of  men, 
rho,  as  they  receive  the  benefit  of  their  benefactions,  revere  and 
»]ess  their  memory  with  '<  perpetual  benedictions." 
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HASaAOHUSBTTS  POUCT  OF  INOOBPORiLTED  AOAOHCHS. 

■  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
mar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
stmction ;  hat  the  needs  of  fiimilies  not  residing  within  towns 
lich  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
iahment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
5  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

I  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25th  daj  of  January,  1797, 

BBED,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  gnnts  of  land  to  sundry 
lies  witliin  ti)i8  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
Eiss  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

be  itfurVitr  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
le  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
In  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
ike  applicaiion  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided^  they  pro- 
ndence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
;ion :  and  provid^d^  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
ly  be  approved  of  by  the  legi^ture. 

Report  on  the  stdject  of  Academies  ai  Large.    Feb.  27,  1797. 

committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  aoade- 
;  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
lies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
e  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 
general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys* 
herto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  oon- 
— but  with  several  material  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
sady  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
>rhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  tliousand  inhabitants,  not 
lodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  BCshocH 
ing  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
nmon  wealth  ou(?ht  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 

0  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
mds  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 

1  by  towns  and  individual  donors:  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  sudi 
f  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
1,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  suppoit 
poration,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
ry^  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

tending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
beady  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
lerves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
bead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
tee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
.te  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
spective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
i  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
ill  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore^ 
ist  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
hall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  fbr  however  useral  colleges  and 
ies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  aobodl% 
they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents, 
sommittee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  ahready  incorporated,  sevtn 
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XASSAOHUSITTS  POUCT  OF  IKOOBPORiLTED  AOAOHCHS. 

Thb  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Qrammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  hut  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  gp'ants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  whid^ 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

Arui  be  ilfurUitr  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
Qrst  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided,  they  pro- 
iuoe  evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution :  and  providfid,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
ftoademy  be  approved  of  by  the  legi^ture. 

Report  on  the  subject  of  Academies  aJL  Large.    Feb.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  aoade- 
sties  at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
icademies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys* 
tern  hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued — but  with  several  material  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
Booomraodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  aoidemy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  pms  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore^ 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  school^ 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  flfteen  acxMlemiee  already  incorporated, 
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of  tbem  have  haa*  grants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fryeburgh  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  six,  at  Machias,  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  iudiviiiuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 ; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
80  adequate  as  could  bo  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided^  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
fh>m  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally fbmish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  Chairmarty)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  "  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark : 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools ;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education :  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  aa  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefitr 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  preliminary  paper  on  the  System  of  Incorpo- 
rated Academies  and  Classical  Scliools  of  New  England,  and  particularly  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  System  of  Secondary  Edu- 
ciition  in  Pnissia,  drawn  up  by  a  Director  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Gymnasiums  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  tliorough  scholarship  obtained  in  this 
class  of  institutions  in  Prussia,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  basis  of  the  real  scien- 
tific culture  given  in  the  Universities  of  Germany. 
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n.     8EC0in)ABY  S0H00L8. 


A.    HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMIKISTBATTON. 

a.  Svpreme  AdminiatrcUion. 
The  yarious  independent  constituent  parts  of  Prussia  from  which  the 
kingdom  has  its  origin,  prevented  an  early  central  administration  of  public 
instruction,  which  was  not  established  till  the  present  century.  The 
schools  generally,  according  to  their  origin,  were  at  first  closely  connected 
with  the  Church  and  its  regulations,  or  dependent  on  the  local  author- 
ities. The  Elector  Joachim  II.  organized  in  1552  a  consistory  for  evan- 
gelical church  and  school  affairs  in  Brandenburg ;  John  George  decreed 
in  1573  a  visiting  and  consistorial  regulation,  which  determined  the  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  internal  arrangements,  the 
instruction  and  the  relations  of  the  teachers.  Clergymen  were  made 
inspectors,  and  at  the  head  was  the  consistory,  composed  of  four  or  five 
members,  whose  assessor  was  usually  the  general  superintendent  This 
council  undertook  the  traveling  inspection  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
fixed  at  every  ten  years  for  each  province ;  during  which  period  the 
clergymen  were  exempt  from  school  and  church  visiting  duties.  The 
regulation  specified  as  visitors :  '*  Our  general  Superintendents  and  one 
of  our  Consistory  members,  or  from  some  other  council,  together  with 
the  Notarius''*  (clerk.)  The  visitors  appointed  as  inspectors  for  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  the  pastors  of  the  principal  cities  of  each 
place.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city- 
schools,  which  developed  afterwards  into  high-schools,  very  special  regu- 
lations were  made.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  a  privy  counselor- 
ship,  under  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederic,  as  the  highest  established 
administrative  council,  there  originated  with  it,  for  the  consistory,  an 
additional  clerical  department  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  from  whose 
devastating  consequences  the  Brandenburgian  countries  suffered  particu- 
larly, prevented  for  a  long  time  any  further  progress  in  School  adminis- 
tration. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  decree  of  Elector  Frederick 
William  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1662,  which 
contains  also  the  beginning  of  a  School  regulation,  namely,  **that 
churches  and  communities  should  unite  their  efforts  in  organizing  here 
and  there,  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  well-administered  schools."  The 
Lutheran  Church  regulations  for  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  earldom 
of  Mark,  in  1687,  recommend  the  same,  although  with  more  detailed 
specifications. 
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The  unibn  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  with  the  Brandenburgian  prov- 
inces, the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  under  Frederic  III.,  ren- 
dered centralization  in  the  administration  possible,  and  thus  in  fact  devel- 
oped the  general  legislation  of  the  Prussian  State  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Entering  deeper  into  the  question,  and  aiming  at  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  instruction,  was  the  royal  decree  of  Frederick  William 
L,  October  24,  1718,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspectivc, 
presbyterial,  parochial  regulations  for  gymnasiums  and  schools.  It  gives 
the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church :  *4he  gymnasiums  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Halle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  typis  Uctionum^  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  former, 
80  that  some  uniformity  might  be  obtained.*^  The  decidedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism :  **  No  other  catechism  for  the  young  to  be 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches/'  The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  1716.  Important  for  higher  instruction  was  the 
revised  regulation  of  September  30,  1718,  both  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  also  for  the  CandiUyrum  ministerei^  in  which  the  moral 
and  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
studies,  namely,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

In  December  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  treasury,  war  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  affairs :  *'  In  all  places,"  says  the 
article,  "where  the  jus  patronatus  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  see  to  this  matter."  The  mere 
sesthetic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king : 
he  cared  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printzen,  president  of  the  Grerman 
and  French  members  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universities,  etc.,  who  held  it  from  1722  to  1725.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Baron  of  In-and-Knyphausen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  work  in  the  consistorial  affairs,  (1730)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president.  Von  Reichenbach.  In  the  four  provincial 
departments,  the  church  and  school  afiairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  war 
were  over,  he  issued  a  decree,  (1750,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistory 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  consistories  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department,  the  privy  State  and 
law  minister,  Baron  of  Danckehnann  *   in  1764,  the  church  and  school 
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affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  intrusted  to  a  special  chiet  But  it  was 
only  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  that  the  great  king  could 
give  his  special  attention  and  care  to  what  he  considered  the  hobby  of 
his  old  age,  schools  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
views  of  education  and  mental  culture,  he  chose  Baron  von  Zedlitz-Leipe, 
who,  as  minister  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  made  ex-ofiBcio 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  for  the  Protestant  church  and 
school  affairs,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  mr  V  idu- 
cation^  (CEuvres  ix.,  p.  118,)  contains  the  principles  by  which  public 
instruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since.  He  regretted 
that  in  the  gymnasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves  and  did  not  begin  early  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  In 
the  public  offices,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit  ^*  I  am  persuaded," 
he  says,  **  that  man  can  be  made  what  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowledge,  elevates  the 
soul,  and  never  lowers  it"  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  considered  the 
soul  of  instruction,  and  Zedlitz  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fundamental  springs  of  his  activity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  matters  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactivity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Ho  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  to  find  the  right  sort  of  men  in  Meierotto,  Niemeyer, 
Gedike  ;  he  called  the  philologist  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prussian  high-school  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Zedlitz  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place,  a  revolution  which  originated  with  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  Zedlitz's  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  Philanthropinum 
in  Dessau,  to  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  Halle.  But 
Zedlitz  recognized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedagogics, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1782)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  Holstein, 
declared  the  vacant  chair  to  be  "  no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litz conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supreme  school-board,  independent 
of  the  superior  councils,  which,  beside  the  consistory,  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school  administration  in  all  the  royal  domains. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  in  1787.  The  board 
was  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  till  then  been  conducted  by  the  chief  trustees  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  became  the  duty  of  all  State  collegiums,  magistrates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Yon  Zedlitz,  and  Wdll- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  finances ;  and  as 
members,  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Yon  Hofmann,  the 
consistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbart,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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The  unibn  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  with  the  Brandenburgian  prov- 
inces, the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  under  Frederic  III.,  ren- 
dered centralization  in  the  administration  possible,  and  thus  in  fact  devel- 
oped the  general  legislation  of  the  Prussian  State  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Entering  deeper  into  the  question,  and  aiming  at  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  instruction,  was  the  royal  decree  of  Frederick  William 
L,  October  24,  1718,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspectivc, 
presby  terial,  parochial  regulations  for  gymnasiums  and  schools.  It  gives 
the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church :  *4he  gymnasiums  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Halle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  typU  Uctionum^  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  former, 
so  that  some  uniformity  might  be  obtained."  The  decidedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism :  "  No  other  catechism  for  the  young  to  be 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches."  The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  1716.  Important  for  higher  instruction  was  the 
revised  regulation  of  September  30,  1718,  both  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  also  for  the  CandiUyrum  ministerei^  in  which  the  moral 
and  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
studies,  namely,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

In  December  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  treasury,  war  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  affairs :  *'  In  all  places,"  says  the 
article,  "where  the  jus  patronatus  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  see  to  this  matter."  The  mere 
sesthetic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king : 
he  cared  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printzen,  president  of  the  Grerman 
and  French  members  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universities,  etc.,  who  held  it  from  1722  to  1725.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Baron  of  In-and-Knyphausen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  work  in  the  consistorial  affairs,  (1730)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president.  Von  Reichenbach.  In  the  four  provincial 
departments,  the  church  and  school  aflairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  war 
were  over,  he  issued  a  decree,  (1750,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistory 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  consistories  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department,  the  privy  State  and 
law  minister.  Baron  of  Danckehnann  -   in  1764,  the  church  and  school 
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affiurs  of  the  ProtestaDts  were  intrasted  to  a  special  chiet  But  it  was 
only  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  that  the  great  king  could 
giTe  his  special  attention  and  care  to  what  he  considered  the  hohhy  of 
his  old  age,  schools  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
views  of  education  and  mental  culture,  he  chose  Baron  von  Zedlitz-Leipe, 
who,  as  minister  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  made  ex-ofiBcio 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  for  the  Protestant  church  and 
school  affairs,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  mr  V  edu- 
cation^ (CEuvres  ix.,  p.  118,)  contains  the  principles  by  which  public 
instruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since.  He  regretted 
that  in  the  gymnasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves  and  did  not  begin  early  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  In 
the  public  offices,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit  ^*  I  am  persuaded," 
he  says,  *'  that  man  can  be  made  what  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowledge,  elevates  the 
soul,  and  never  lowers  it*'  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  considered  the 
soul  of  instruction,  and  Zedlitz  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fundamental  springs  of  his  activity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  matters  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactivity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  He  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  to  find  the  right  sort  of  men  in  Meierotto,  Niemeyer, 
Gedike ;  he  called  the  philologist  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prussian  high-school  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Zedlitz  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place,  a  revolution  which  originated  with  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  Zedlitz's  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  Philanthropinum 
in  Dessau,  to  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  Halle.  But 
Zedlitz  recognized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedagogics, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1782)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  Holstein, 
declared  the  vacant  chair  to  be  "  no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litz conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supreme  school-board,  independent 
of  the  superior  councils,  which,  beside  the  consistory,  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school  administration  in  all  the  royal  domains. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  in  1787.  The  board 
was  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  till  then  been  conducted  by  the  chief  trustees  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  became  the  duty  of  all  State  coUegiums,  magistrates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Yon  Zedlitz,  and  Wdll- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  finances ;  and  as 
members,  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Yon  Hofmann,  the 
consistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbart,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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the  gymnasium  directors,  Gkdike  and  Meierotto,  of  Berlin,  who  were  also 
commi^ioned  to  make  the  inspection  visits  through  the  provinces.  The 
most  important  decree  of  this  council,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  results, 
was  the  plan  of  instruction  conceived  by  Gedike,  under  the  cooperation 
of  Meierotto,  given  December  23,  1788,  and  stating  among  other  regula 
tions  that  the  final  university  examination  of  the  school  was  to  take  place 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  scholars. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  however,  a  counter-movement  had  taken 
place  in  school  and  church  affairs,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  minister 
Zedlitz,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  the  privy  counselor,  Wollner,  to. 
the  actual  privy  State  and  Law  ministry,  and  as  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  (July  3, 1788,)  which  election  found  forthwith  an  expression 
in  the  religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788.  This  edict  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  so-called  "  rage  of  improvement,  by  which  the  respect  for  the  Bible, 
as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  was  calculated  to  grow  weak,  which  falsified, 
distorted,  and  even  rejected  the  divine  records,  concerning  the  welfare  of . 
the  human  race.  A  general  rule  of  conduct  was  necessarily  maintained, 
by  which  the  masses  could  be  led  faithfully  and  honestly  by  their  teach- 
ers in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  line  of  conduct  had  thus  far  been  the 
Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  by  its  three  principal  confessions.*'  The 
edict  of  December  19,  1788,  brought  back  into  full  force  the  censure  on 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  which  in  the  last  years  of  Frederic 
had  lain  dead,  and  men  of  a  rationalistic  cast  of  mind  like  Gedike  lost 
their  influence. 

Niemeyer  was  threatened  with  suspension,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
all  the  inspectors  of  Rurmark  stated,  that  to  help  towards  the  increase 
of  neology,  all  newly-appointed  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and  city- 
schools  should  be  made  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  printed  for  that 
purpose,  (1794.)  On  the  5th  of  February  of  the  same  year  was  published 
the  general  common  law  for  the  Prussian  States,  which,  in  part  ii.,  tit  12, 
declares  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  embracing  the  whole  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  still  in  force. 

Frederic  William  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16, 
1797,  sent  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  .cabinet  order  to  the  various 
departments,  houses,  and  public  authorities,  cautioning  them  against  the 
many  unworthy  subjects  that  had  found  means  to  get  into  office. 
Prompted  by  this  message,  Wollner  dispatched,  December  6,  1797,  a 
special  order  to  the  consistories,  to  remind  all  lower  councils  of  their 
duties,  and  urge  upon  them  a  renewed  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  pastors 
and  teachers  under  their  special  supervision,  that  these  may  not  only 
teach  religion  in  its  purity  and  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  reli- 
gious edict,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  efficient  and  industrious  in  the 
discharge  of  their  school  and  pastoral  offices.  Meanwhile,  the  counselor 
of  the  legation,  Menken,  who  opposed  the  policy  of  Wollner,  had  been 
appointed  privy  cabinet  counselor  to  the  king.     The  influence  of  this 
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geDUeman  vpon  the  king  detennined  W6llner  to  issue,  January  18, 1798, 
a  circulir  in  which  he  proposed  to  devise  better  means  to  advance  the* 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  moralitj.  But  in  spite  of  the  readiness  he 
showed  to  destroy  his  own  work,  he  received  a  message  disapproving 
his  course,  wherein  the  leading  principle  of  government  which  actuated 
Frederic  William  III.  is  freely  set  forth:  **I  honor  religion  myself^ 
and  follow  gladly  its  blissful  precepts,  and  would  not  rule  over  a  people 
that  disregarded  it  But  I  know  also  that  it  must  come  from  the  heart, 
from  the  feelings,  from  inner  conviction ;  if  degraded  to  a  methodical 
restraint,  if  made  a  senseless  babble,  it  will  never  promote  virtue  and 
honesty.  Reason  and  philosophy  must  be  its  inseparable  companious ; 
only  then  will  it  exist  of  itself^  and  be  able  to  inaintain  itself  without  the 
authority  of  those  who  would  impose  their  dogmas  upon  future  times,  and 
prescribe  to  generations  to  come,  how  they  should  think  and  feel  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  on  subjects  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  welfare."  In  spite  of  this  reprimand,  Wollner  con- 
tinued in  his  own  way  of  administration,  and  received  in  the  early  part 
of  March  his  dismissal,  as  did  the  counselors  of  the  chief  consistory  and 
the  members  of  the  chief  school-college  committee,  who  sympathized 
with  him.  There  remained  in  the  chief  consistory,  Andrew  Jacob 
Hecker,  who,  like  all  those  appointed  after  1800 — Zollner,  Nolte,  Nie- 
meyer.  Sack,  Ribbeck,  Hanstein — were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out 
the  cabinet  order  of  January  11,  1798.  Wollner's  place  was  filled  by 
Yon  Massow,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  Lutheran  and  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  school  department  in  general.  The  church  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  connected  with  the  former,  but  the  school  affairs 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  came  under  a  special  department,  of 
which  Thnlemeyer  was  chief  Both  ministers  were  designated  as  minis- 
ters of  State  of  the  Judicial  Department  The  chief  of  the  Lutheran 
party  was  also  president  of  the  chief  consistory  and  chief  school-board, 
of  the  directory  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  of  the  privy  high 
court,  and  of  the  court  of  credit  system  of  the  rural  districts  of  East 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  Lutheran  school  affairs  of  Silesia,  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  president  of  the  Breslau  bailiff  administration,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  in  Silesia,  South 
Prussia,  New  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Prankish  Principalities,  that  come 
within  the  administration  of  the  province  ministers,  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  latter,  the  Erlangen  University  came  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  minister  Hardenberg.  This  dismemberment  did  not 
allow  of  constructing  and  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  for  a  satisfactory 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people :  the  Prus- 
sian nation  was  composed  of  too  many  elements. 

Soon  followed  a  period  of  the  severest  trial  and  of  the  most  spirited 
advancement  The  words  of  the  king,  (August  10,  1807:)  "The  State 
must  regain  in  mental  force  what  it  has  lost  in  physical  force,"  became 
henceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the  Prussian  ^vernment    By  the  new 
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organization  of  the  State  councils,  in  1808,  the  chief  school-college  was 
dissolved,  and  the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  the  name  of  *^ Third  Seetion^/or  Wcr- 
ship  and  Public  Iiist/ruction^^^  and  placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  privy  State  counselor  ai^d  section  chief,  llie  king  appointed  as 
minister  the  count  of  Dohna,  and  as  chief  of  the  third  section,  William 
Yon  Humboldt,  who  united  in  the  rarest  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar,  and  who,  free  from  all  selfish  motives,  was  best 
calculated  to  fulfill  the  high  charge  intrusted  to  him,  viz.,  the  regeneration 
of  Prussia.  An  educational  system  was  the  regeneration  the  Prussian 
monarchy  aimed  at,  but  the  limited  financial  means  of  the  State  set  ob- 
stacles to  the  plans  the  great  Humboldt  had  conceived,  and  the  latter, 
discouraged  by  continual  pecuniary  impediments,  resigned,  June  23, 
1810,  the  position  he  had  entered  upon  December  17,  1808. 

Nicolovius  and  Suvern  had  been  elected  with  him  as  technical  counsel- 
ors, to  take  charge  of  the  section  of  instruction.  Nicolovius  had  previ- 
ously been  secular  consistorial  counselor,  and  member  of  the  East  Prus- 
sian consistories,  then  representative  counselor  in  the  university  affairs 
at  Konigsberg,  and  finally  member  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  those  concerning  the  schools  and  the  poor,  and  had  in  the 
latter  time  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  State.  His  fine  and  gentle  appearance,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  had  stood  for  a  long  time  with  Goethe,  Jacobi,  and  other  superior  and 
congenial  minds,  his  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  and  magnificent  devel- 
opment of  our  time,  rendered  him  a  worthy  co-laborer  of  Humboldt  He 
remained  through  many  changes  in  the  clerical  ministry  until  May  22, 
1839.  Suvern  brought  into  his  new  position,  beside  his  vast  scientific 
acquirements,  a  great  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  be 
had  obtained  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  two  directorships,  at 
Thorn  and  Elbing,  and  during  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg.  He 
drafted  the  most  important  regulations  and  instructions,  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  higher  school-system  required ;.  for  example,  the  subject 
of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  office,  of  July 
12,  1810,  the  examination  of  abiturientes,  of  June  25, 1812,  and  an  essay 
on  general  instruction,  in  1816,  of  which  all  was  not  published,  but 
whose  leading  principles  dictated  the  regulations  of  the  administration. 
He  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Staters  ministry,  a  general  plan 
for  the  form  of  government  of  the  school  system  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  cabinet  order  of  November  3, 1817,  in  which  it  was  said,  "that  the 
success  of  all  that  the  State  aimed  at  by  its  constitution,  legislation  and 
administration,  depended  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,^'  but  the  diverging  and  conflicting  opinions,  on  the  time  and  mode 
of  putting  portions  of  the  plan  into  effect,  prevented  its  execution.  Sub- 
sequent to  1818,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  co-directors 
in  the  department  of  instruction ;  he  died  October  2,  1829. 
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Humbold^s  place,  at  the  head  of  the  third  section  of  puhlic  worship, 
filled  bj  the  privy  State  counselor  Von  Schuckmann ;  and  Nicolo- 
▼ins  was  appointed  director  for  the  specialities  of  the  same ;  even  when 
Schuckmann  was  elected  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  1814,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  culture  and  instruction  remained  for  some  time  within 
his  jurisdiction.  On  the  8d  of  November,  1817,  a  cabinet  order  dedared 
that  **  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  resign  the  office  of  culture  and 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  department  of  medicine,  con- 
nected with  it,"  inasmuch  as  '*  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  afiairs  demand  a  special  minister,*'  and  Baron  von 
Altenstein  was  selected  for  that  office. 

The  energetic  and  effectual  activity  which,  since  1814,  the  government 
displayed  in  the  transformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  higher  institu- 
tioDs  of  learning,  gained  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide  in  Alten- 
stein, and  after  him  in  Dr.  Johannes  Schulze,  (1st  August,  1818,)  a  new 
life-giving  power,  that  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  field  of  the 
sciences.  About  the  same  time,  Hegel  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where,  particularly  favored  by  the 
educational  system,  he  exercised  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  of  his  cotemporaries,  opening  on  all  sides  new  avenues  to 
science,  and  working  out  through  a  well-sustained  method  the  taming 
curb  that  was  to  lead  thought  to  the  recognition  of  truth. 

A  glowing  testimony  of  the  organizing,  regulating,  and  all-pervading 
spirit  of  the  administration,  is  the  large  number  of  special  and  general 
amendments  that  appear  in  the  higher  school-system,  which,  during  the 
Altenstein  administration,  (from  1817  till  the  death  of  the  minister.  May 
14,  1840,)  amounted,  including  those  of  the  University  concerning  the 
last  examination,  June  4,  1884,  to  788,  all  of  which,  special  as  well  as 
general,  contain  much  that  is  awakening  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind,  and 
in  many  instances,  far  outreach  their  immediate  circle  of  action.  That 
re^ilation  formed  an  important  clause  in  the  reorganization  system  of 
the  higher  court.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  of  the 
mature  consideration  of  circumstances.  There  would  necessarily  follow 
fron  it  a  better  and  greater  unanimity  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
classifications  of  the  various  gymnasiums.  In  subsequent  times,  and  till 
Altenstein^s  death,  there  were  488  more  amendments  made,  among  which 
the  ministerial  regulation  of  Oct  24,  1887,  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant for  its  laying  down  the  fundamental  conditions  by  which  gymna- 
sial  instruction  was  to  be  governed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  general 
Normal  School  system  was  devised  for  all  gymnasiums.  Its  principles 
were  idopted  and  followed  until  1856. 

The  political  changes,  whose  causes  and  reasons  are  sufficiently  known, 
made  n  1819  a  painful  break  in  the  promising  condition  of  the  higher 
school  instruction,  and  called  forth  the  circular  of  the  minister  of  Alten- 
stein, vhich,  addressed  to  the  various  presidents  of  educational  institu- 
tions, lan  as  follows,  in  its  introductory  pages:  *^ Recent  events,  and 
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especially  the  late  reports  in  the  85th  session  of  the  Grerman  Leagae, 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  degeneracj 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Oerman  school  and  university  affiun, 
oblige  me  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  principals  of  schools  and  heads 
of  gymnasiums  and  universities,  to  give  particular  and  renewed  attention 
to  the  abuses  and  errors  which  have  been  found  in  the  school  adminis- 
tration, and  to  exert  all  their  power  to  oppose  their  influence,  and  pre- 
vent their  further  development''    The  object  of  the  new  measures  was 
to  inspire  the  young  with  an  active  love  for  their  king  and  their  coontiy, 
and  to  enforce  a  severe  discipline  which,  whilst  its  ruling  motive  was  to 
treat  the  young  with  mildness  and  kindness,  would  also  command  obe- 
dience, industry  and  good  morals,  and  make  the  strict  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  their  most  sacred  duty/'    A  few  years  previous,  the  whole 
Prussian  nation,  and  particularly  the  higher  schools,  had  given  to  the 
world  a  glowing  testimony  of  their  love  of  king  and  country.     The  ex- 
traordinary events  of  that  time,  the  great  deeds,  in  which  partly  teachers 
and  pupils  participated,  or  which  they  encouraged  by  the  vivid  interest 
and  the  sclf-sacriflcing  spirit  they  manifested,  could  not  help  exercising 
a  wonderful  influence,  and  kindling  a  noble  enthusiasm,  that  tended  nat- 
urally to  raise  the  intellect  and  sentiments  of  the  younger  generationj  and 
leave,  even  in  the  subsequent  years  of  peace,  a  lasting  impression  on  thtir 
minds.     We  can  not  deny  that  war  engendered  among  the  school-going 
population  a  certain  roughness,  sturdiness  and  stubbornness,  but  the 
noble  virtues  of  which  they  gave  such  ample  proofs,  and  which  filled 
their  coteniporaries  and  posterity  with  admiration,  should  have  protected 
them  from  suspicion,  and  from  the  severe  measures  that  originated  with 
the  above-mentioned  mandate.     One  of  its  most  painful  regulations  wis 
that  which  put  the  higher  school  direction  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  by  limiting,  on  May  21, 1824,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  min- 
istry of  Altenstein,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Nicolovius  to  his  clerical  de- 
partment, and  appointing  the  director  of  the  police  ministry.  Von  Kauptz, 
in  connection  with  his  official  duties,  director  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment.    In  1825,  Von  Kamptz  was  released  from  his  duties  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  Police  administration,  and  appointed  director  of  the 
Law  department,  but  he  preserved  his  position  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment until  February  9,  1882.     A  cabinet  order  of  the  4th  of  March  of 
the  same  year,  reinvested  Nicolovius,  to  the  great  joy  of  Altenstein,  with 
the  direction  of  the  educational  department,  which  position  he  was  still 
filling  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  1830. 

Although  Von  Kamptz  had,  by  his  friendly  and  polite  manners,  con- 
siderably tempered  the  feeling  of  fear  and  humility  which  had  come  over 
the  educational  world  at  his  appointment  as  their  chief,  yet  nothing  could 
obliterate  the  painful  impression  which  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  of  the  Police,  addressed  to  the  various  adminisirations, 
made  on  the  school-people,  May  25,  1824,  and  which  commences  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  irrefutable  proofs  we  have  that  the  rules  and  measures 
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leoommended  and  prescribed  till  now,  have  not  be«i  able  to  suppress 
the  ii^jurioos  and  erroneous  sentiments,  and  fitlse  opinions  still  existing 
here  and  there  amidst  the  higher  and  lower  educational  establishmentei, 
have  determined  his  Majesty  to  issue  still  more  positive  commands  on 
this  subject*'  These  commands  concerned  particularly  the  universities ; 
and  from  that  time  the  teacher  became  also  subject  to  the  strictest  watch- 
fulness of  the  government,  the  royal  administrations  being  particularly 
requested  to  see  that  the  younger  public  officers,  whether  in  the  service 
of  the  administration  proper,  or  in  that  of  any  other  public  office,  did  not 
carry  into  their  profession  the  injurious  principles  of  the  student  life  and 
its  associations.  During  the  following  years  there  appeared,  first,  the 
cabinet  order  of  August  16,  1826,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  against 
faulty  service  and  moral  trespasses,  in  the  question  of  pensions ;  second, 
that  of  September  24,  1827,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  an  inquest,  in 
an  administrative  sense,  into  the  case  of  civil  officers  who  had  come  under 
judicial  examination,  but  had  not  been  dismissed  from  service;  third, 
that  of  March  27,  18:31,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  two  preceding 
resolutions  to  teachers  of  high-schools  and  universities ;  fourth,  that  of 
June  20,  1888,  in  the  form  of  a  royal  circular  to  all  the  school-boards 
of  the  provinces,  concerning  the  political  opinions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
wherein  the  various  administrations  were  again  admonished  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
boards  and  their  several  members  to  report  to  the  ministry  all  traces  of 
antagonistic  feelings  and  opinions. 

The  real  consequences  of  such  measures,  called  forth,  in  other  coun* 
tries,  by  ever  recurring  attempts  at  revolution,  were  not  by  any  means 
as  great  as  the  anxiety  tliat  had  dictated  them.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  apply  them,  and  the  administration  of  the  educational  bureau  was  too 
generous  to  spy  out  delinquencies  of  that  kind.  There  existed  also 
among  the  teachers  of  Prussian  high-schools,  the  good,  old  Prussian 
principle,  not  to  separate  the  love  of  country  from  the  obedience  due  to 
the  king,  and  the  men  who  had  actively  lived  through  the  troubles  and 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  or  had  grown  up  under  the  burden  of  its  misfortunes 
and  had  finally  shared  in  its  glory,  offered  to  the  educational  administra- 
tion, by  their  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  their  higher  ideal  of  the  profession 
of  teacher,  material  for  the  culture  of  the  people,  such  as  few  administra- 
tions had  yet  had  at  their  command. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  administration  was  that  de- 
creed by  the  royal  cabinet  order,  December  81,  1825,  by  which  the 
school  council  (collegium)  of  the  provinces  were  separated  from  the  con- 
sistories ;  the  first  were  clothed  with  their  own  independent  supervision 
over  the  higher  school-establishments ;  the  second  retained  the  right  and 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  religious  instruction.  The  higher 
private-schools  came  generally  under  the  control  of  the  government 
Amongst  the  most  important  measures  which  originated  principally  under 
the  influence  of  John  Schulze,  may  be  named  that  which  laid  aside  the 
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parallel  and  section  system,  and  introduced,  in  1820,  the  general  class 
system,  appointing  a  regular  professor  for  every  class.  Further  are  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  resolutions,  the  instruction  for  gymna- 
sium directors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Rhine  countries, 
(1839,)  belong  to  the  years  1823  to  1828;  the  ministerial  resolution  of 
September  24,  1826,  respecting  the  pedagogic  proof-year  of  the  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  the  regulation  of  April  20,  1831,  for  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  higher  teaching,  wheaeiu  also  the  general  school 
affairs  are  duly  considered. 

The  harmony  in  which  the  regulations  and  promoting  measures  of  the 
school-administration  stood  with  the  all-pervading  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  had  made  it  their  duty  to  carry  them  out,  brought  the  school  affairs, 
under  the  Altenstein  administration,  to  such  a  flourishing  condition,  that 
their  renown  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  reached  the 
furthermost  shores  of  the  oceans,  and  attracted  from  all  sides  zealous 
disciples  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  ambassadors  from  foreign 
governments,  who  came  to  examine  for  themselves  in  Prussia,  what  could 
and  should  be  done  for  schools.  The  best  testimony  of  this  is  Cousin  i 
own  words,  in  his  Report  entitled,  ^'Btat  de  rinstruetion  seeondaire dans 
U  royaume  de  Prusse  pendnnt  1831,"  (Paris,  1834,)  wherein,  for  a  com- 
plete organization  of  public  instruction,  he  states  the  four  following 
points:  1,  that  boys  and  girls  without  exception  should  attend  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  2,  the  middle  class  of  the  city  population  to  have  its 
schools  ;  3,  a  suflBcicnt  number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  should  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  together ;  4,  a 
good  number  of  these,  according  to  their  industry  and  capacity,  should 
attend  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  university  ;  adding, 
^*Cet  ideal  est  d  peu  pres  realise  en  Prvsse,^^  Friedrich  Thiersch  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  his  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
schools  in  Bavaria,  on  ^'The  Present  Condition  o^ Public  Instruction  in 
the  Western  States  of  Germany:  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1838.)  "I 
found  myself  there,"  he  says,  "(Coblenz,  September,  1834,)  in  a  land 
which,  for  an  observer  in  public  instruction,  is  of  much  importance,  and 
which,  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  its  spirit  of  order,  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained,  had  attracted  the  attention,  yea  even  the 
admiration  of  foreign  countries." 

After  the  death  of  Altenstein,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  appointed 
Dr.  Eichhorn  as  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  against  French 
supremacy.  In  1817  he  was  called  by  the  special  confidence  of  the  king, 
into  the  newly  organized  State  councils,  and  since  1831,  he  filled,  amidst 
general  appreciation  and  esteem,  the  position  of  director  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  continued  and  lively  intercourse  with  the  mw;t 
distinguished  scholars  of  Berlin,  his  friendly  intimacy  with  Schleiermachcr 
and  many  other  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  theology,  his  whole 
past  life,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  in  support  of  its  noble 
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efforts,  caused  his  appointment  to  be  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate one.  And  yet,  through  the  yery  power  of  circumstances,  was  he 
carried  away  into  such  an  opposition  to  all  the  ruling  efforts  of  the  time, 
that  perhaps  there  never  was  another  administration  whose  beginning  and 
end  gave  rise  to  such  differences  of  opinion.  The  attitude  which  Eich- 
hom  took  towards  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  till  then  almost  exclusively 
in  favor,  and  which  he  considered  to  produce  nothing  but  dialectical 
sleights  of  hand,  and  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Christian  principle  of 
life,  his  faith  drawing  ever  closer  to  orthodoxy,  had  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
higher  school-administration  by  different  views  and  principles.  He  had 
certainly  only  undertaken  the  Ministry  when  he  saw  that  his  private 
convicUon  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  king  were  properly 
understood,  treated  as  a  unity,  and  carried  out,  there  would  be  more  cause 
than  ever  before  to  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and  Germany — 
a  regeneration  which  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  free-thinking 
and  reasonable  wishes,  and  to  all  just  demands. 

The  condition  of  public  instruction  was  a  cardinal  object  of  the  king^s 
solicitude.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  gym* 
nasiums  had  to  contend  with  much  that  was  unfavorable.  The  new 
impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  gymna- 
sial  studies,  and  made  them  appear  superfluous ;  and  seemed  to  require 
another  species  of  high-schools,  in  which  the  realistic  and  practical 
should  be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The  teacher  could  see  in  the 
younger  generation  a  kind  of  pantheistical  turn  of  mind  which  appeared 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  An  ever  greater  disproportion  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  teacher,  with  the  increasing  wealth  that 
seemed  to  reach  every  one  but  biro,  became  sensibly  apparent;  finally 
the  unusual  zeal  with  which  everywhere  higher  culture  was  encouraged, 
had  formed  for  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  well  employed,  and  these 
had  not  yet  found,  after  going  through  college,  their  adequate  circle  of 
activity  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Many  of  those  also  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  so-called  practical  schools,  had  not  yet  learned  to  apply  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  several  trades,  and  to  raise  them  in  value. 
Eichhorn  wished  to  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  to  satisfy  all  just  demands. 
He  aimed  to  give  to  the  higher  school-administration  such  an  organization 
as  would  enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  life-inspiring  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  active  cooperation  in  their 
welfare.  He  was  resolved  to  organize,  under  the  name  of  supreme  school- 
council,  a  higher,  technical  school-committee  or  section,  which,  for  the 
administration  of  the  inner  life  of  the  public  establishments  of  learning, 
should  enter  into  all  the  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  the  object,  methods,  and  necessary  means  of  teaching,  and  pro- 
vide for  this  work  a  sufficient  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
already  eminent  in  the  profession.    The  events  of  March  18,  1848,  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  position  and  frastrated  the  realization  of  his  plans.* 
The  only  lasting  change  that  was  made  during  his  administration,  was 
the  re-introduction  of  gymnastics,  by  a  cabinet  order,  June  6, 1842 ;  and 
according  to  the  king's  own  wish,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  made  an 
integral  part  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  after  Eichhom,  Dr.  Eiler  also  left  the  ministry,  (Dec  80, 
1848.)  He  had  been  previously  gymnasium  director  at  Kreuznach,  then 
school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  since  December  1,  1840,  co-laborer  in 
the  Ministry,  where,  October  80,  1848,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
council-chamber.  He  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  his  minister, 
and  cooperated  in  the  department  of  education  for  the  high -schools,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  morals,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  directors  and 
teachers. 

As  Eichhorn  could  not  expect  of  his  counselors  to  be  active,  wh^re  he 
himself  could  not  act  according  to  his  inner  conviction,  he  had  instrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  gymnasium  afiairs  to  Kortiim,  privy  coun- 
selor of  the  supreme  court,  who  till  then  had  had  charge  of  the  public 
instruction.  Having  previously  been  director  of  a  gymnasium  and 
schoolmaster  of  Dusseldorf,  the  latter  was  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take the  gymnasium  affairs.  Prudent  and  considerate,  he  avoided  making 
any  unnecessary  changes.  John  Schulze  retained  his  position  as  reporter 
of  universities,  in  which,  after  fifty  years  of  service,  he  died,  privy  su- 
preme counselor,  regretted  by  all  who  had  appreciated  his  high  merits 
and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  public  education.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  conflicting  opinions  of  1848  and  the  years  following, 
when  Count  of  Schwcrin  till  June  25,  Rodbertus  till  July  8,  and 
Von  Ladenberg  as  commissioner  till  December  19,  1850,  conducted  the 
ministerial  affairs,  Eortiini  acted  as  mediator  in  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  harmonize  if  possible  the  antagonistic  elements 
of  that  time.  After  a  repeated  and  violent  call  for  a  closer  connection 
between  the  higher  private  schools  and  the  so-called  real  schools,  he  in- 
clined towards  the  idea  of  fusing  into  one  the  thre.e  lower  classes  of  the 
two  institutions,  but  the  transactions  of  the  country  school-conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  April  16  till  May  11,  1849,  and  still  more 
the  discussion  on  the  education  laws  in  the  ministry  itself,  brought 
him  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  gym- 
nasiums and  real  schools  were  based,  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent one.  He  retired  from  public  life,  June  7,  1852.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  then  professor  in  the  Joachim  gymnasium,  previ- 
ously privy  slate  counselor  and  inspector  of  the  higher  academies. 

From  1850  to  November  8, 1858,  the  ministerial  affiiirs  were  conducted 
by  Von  Raumer.  The  latter  found  no  occasion  to  make  any  radical 
changes  in  the  high-school  administration,  and  made  it  his  chief  duty  to 
direct  well  and  improve  what  had  already  been  done.     In  this,  however, 

*  See  Eichhom  Minittrv,  by  n  CoHesKue.    Berlin :  1849.    My  PitgrimMf9  tkr^turk  Liftf  bj 
Dr.  Gerd.  Eilert ;  vol.  it.    Leipzig :  1856. 
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be  found  yarious  opportunities  for  improvements ;  among  these  may  be 
named  the  changes  made  in  1856,  in  the  recitation  system  and  the  rega« 
lations  for  the  examinations,  both  of  which  tended  towards  a  simplifica- 
tion and  greater  concentration  in  instruction*  He  made  it  his  chief 
dbject  to  see  personally  after  the  inner  and  outer  wel^u'e  of  all  the  insti* 
tutions  of  learning,  having  the  most  distant  ones  visited  by  departmental 
ooanselors  of  the  ministry,  and  attending  to  those  of  the  capital  himselC 
Ihe  better  to  train  young  teachers  for  the  profession,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  induce  distinguished  schoolmen  to  adopt  as  disciples 
foang  philologists  and  mathematicians,  that  they  might  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Under  his  administration,  fourteen  gymnasiums  were  founded, 
ind  the  position  of  the  gymnasium  teachers  improved  by  an  increase  of 
salary  of  13  per  cent 

Von  Raumer's  resignation  gave  the  conduct  of  ministerial  affairs  to 
Von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  whose  independent  and  dignified  manners,  and 
political  talents,  as  well  as  his  high  intellectual  and  scientific  merits, 
raised  many  expectations  and  ardent  hopes.  But  his  short  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  only  till  March  10,  1862,  interrupted  as  it  was  by 
political  party  troubles,  allowed  him  only  to  carry  out  what  was  already 
begun.  It  proved,  however,  an  important  one  for  the  real  schools  and 
the  higher  private  schools,  which,  by  the  instruction  and  regulation  of 
October  6,  1859,  received  an  independent  organization.  As  reference  to 
bis  administration,  he  published  in  1860  a  report,  under  the  name  **  Cen- 
tral Journal  of  all  Educational  afifairs." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Von  Mlihler,  who  till  then  had  occupied  the  po* 
sition  of  president  of  the  supreme  church-council,  and  since  1840  had 
been  co-laborer  and  speaker  in  the  ministry.  His  career  was  marked  by 
%  great  activity  for  improvements,  by  various  foundations  of  higher  insti- 
tutions and  generous  endowments,  and  by  the  care  he  took  and  the  judg- 
inent  he  showed  in  promoting  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
bigher  instruction. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  were,  since  1 889,  conducted  in  the 
ministry  by  Bruggcmann,  who  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
much  zeal  and  circumspection.  He  was  bom,  March  31,  1796.  In  1828 
be  was  second  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  DUsseldorf,  and  stood  next 
toKortUm,  at  the  same  time  consistory-counselor.  In  1881  he  was  made 
State  and  school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  Berlin,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator  during  the  ecclesiastical 
lisputes  of  that  time.  In  1839  he  became  co-laborer  in  the  ministry ;  in 
1841,  privy  State  counselor;  in  1861,  privy  supreme  Slate  counselor. 
Be  died  March  31,  1866,  shortly  after  having  tendered  the  resignation  of 
bis  office,  which  he  had  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  prov* 
ince  school-counselor  of  Breslau,  Dr.  Stieve,  succeeded  him  as  privy  State 
Donpselor. 

B.    SnrOLB  PBOVUIOES. 

Dining  the  gradual  development  of  a  central  administration  in  tlM 
EVossian  States,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  things,  that  the  variooa 
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peouliarities  of  the  single  territories  in  their  school-administration  should 
be  retained.  The  General  Directory  instituted  by  Frederic  William  I. 
embraced  four  Departments,  as  follows: — 1,  Prussia,  Poroerania,  New- 
mark  ;  2,  Minden,  Ravensberg,  Tecklenburg,  Linzen ;  3,  Kurmark, 
Magdeburg,  Ualbcrstadt;  4,  Geldem,  Cleves,  Mors,  Neufchatel.  After 
1750,  the  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
conducted  by  the  consistories  of  the  provinces,  together  with  distin- 
guished doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  the  whole  under  the  genertl 
inspection  of  the  higher  consistories  of  Berlin.  Silesia  had  its  own  high 
consistories  at  Breslau,  Brieg,  and  Glogau. 

When,  in  1808,  the  supreme  administration  of  matters  of  instruction 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  received  the  name  of  governments ;  in  each  of  these  a  Deputa- 
tion for  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  was  established  as  a  special 
council,  to  be  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  section  of  the 
department  belonging  to  the  place.  The  regulation  of  October  27,  1810, 
ordered  besides,  three  scientific  deputations  for  public  instruction  in 
Berlin,  Konigsberg,  and  Breslau.  Their  office  consisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  profession,  in  plans  of  teach- 
ing, methods,  and  text- books,  as  well  as  all  that  related  to  the  final 
examinations  at  the  gymnasiums,  (maturity  examination,  Ahiturienten 
Prufungen.)  They  were  further  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  that  concerned 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  and  to  maintain  in  use  those  prin- 
ciples of  science  from  which  the  single  maxims  of  administration  are 
derived.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  send  to  the  higher  council  any 
propositions  or  requests  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  deputation  in 
Berlin,  to  which,  beside  Nicolovius  and  Siivem,  also  Ancillon,  Schleier- 
macher  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  belonged,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  supreme 
school-board  {Oherschul  collegium^)  which  had  been  abolished  in  1808. 

After  the  new  division  of  the  State,  which  comprised  at  first  ten,  then 
eight  provinces,  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  public  instruction  was 
given  to  the  chief  president  (Oberpresident^)  of  the  several  provinces.  He 
presided  over  the  consistory  instituted  in  the  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  regulation  of  October  23,  1817,  the  consistories  were  to 
take  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  external  affairs,  especially  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  and  school  property.  The  scientific  deputations  were  replaced 
by  the  literaiy  commissions  for  examination.  The  consistories  had  also 
the  right  of  inspection  over  the  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
education,  but  the  Catholic  bishops  retained  their  legal  control  over 
their  form  of  government  and  religious  instruction,  and  had  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  special  religious  teachers.  For  the  affairs  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  school-collegiums,  {Provincial  ichul-colUgieri) 
were  instituted,  in  1826,  separated  from  the  consistorium  entirely  in  1845, 
and  the  separation  of  funds  followed  in  1848.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  school-colle- 
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grams  passed  with  few  exceptions  over  to  these.  The  seats  of  school- 
collegiams  are  established  in  Konigsberg,  Posen,  Breslau,  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Munster,  Coblenz,  Berlin. 

The  instructions  of  May  14,  1829)  imposed  on  the  general  superintend- 
ents the  duty  of  directing  their  special  attention  towards  the  religious 
and  clerical  tendency  of  the  higher  academies  and  private  schools ;  they 
could  be  represented  in  their  school-inspection  by  members  of  the  royal 
consistories  and  by  consistorial  representative  school-counselors  of  the 
royal  governments.    For  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers,  a  unan- 

'  iroous  vote  of  the  church  and  school-councils  is  necessary.  Religious 
instruction  can  only  be  intrusted  to  those  teachers  or  clergymen,  against 

'  whom  the  respective  church-councils  make  no  objection.  New  religious 
text-books  can  only  be  introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  church- 
councils.  Where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  place  as  one  of  them. 

L  Pruma,  It  was  among  the  great  masters  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  through  Winrich  von  Eniprode  (1351- 
1 382,)  that  the  first  efforts  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
**  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  *^  that,  not  only  a  few,  but  many 
schools  be  established  in  Prussia."  Notwithstanding  this  earnest  advice, 
however,  it  was  only  after  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1510-1568)  that  Latin 
schools  were  established,  and  that,  in  the  principal  cities  only.  These, 
however,  increased  and  improved  considerably  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  After  the  conquest  of  Western  Prussia  in  1772,  the 
valid  school-laws  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  established  in  the  new  countries 
also,  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  partly  organized  into  royal  Catholic 
gymnasiums.  At  the  second  division  of  Poland,  in  1793,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  the  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Thorn  with  their  old  schools  were  incorporated,  the  ratifi- 
cation patent  recommended,  concerning  the  institution  of  religious  and 
civil  judicature  in  the  new  province,  that,  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
for  the  annexed  country,  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  called  upon  the  churches  and  schools  to  further 
this  object  That  portion  of  Poland  which  became  Prussians  share  in  the 
third  division,  in  1795,  was  lost  again  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807,)  and 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1815.  Many  and  various  obstacles  still  pre- 
vent the  successful  development  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  province. 
The  scholars,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  belong  mostly  to  the  lower 
ranks — enter  the  higher  schools  only  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  suffer  especially  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  circumstances. 

IL  Posen.  That  portion  of  South  Prussia  which,  falling  back  to  the 
kingdom,  was  constituted  into  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  received  no  special  laws  for  its  school-adminis- 
tration, but  became  subject  to  the  general  rules.  It  contained  in  1815 
only  two  higher  academies :  the  gymnasium  (Symultan-gymniuiuin)  for 
both  confessions  at  Posen,  and  the  school  at  Lissa.    Since  then,  the  royal 
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government,  and  following  the  latter^s  example,  the  cities  also,  have  made 
it  an  object  to  promote  higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
nine  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  five  independent  real-schools  of 
the  first  class,  among  which  are  four  gymnasiums,  one  royal  real-school, 
four  gymnasiums,  three  real-schools,  a  municipal  progymnasium,  (me 
real-school  of  mixed  patronage;  as  Catholic  institutions,  two  gymnsr 
siums,  three  simultaneous  gymnasiums,  a  progynasium,  and  two  retl- 
schools. 

The  gymnasium  at  Trzemeszno  was  abolished  for  political  reasons  in 
1863.  Particular  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  this  province  on 
account  of  the  mixed  character  of  its  population.  The  clerical  superyision 
council  for  the  evangelical  institutions  and  the  evangelical  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  royal  consistory  and  the  general  superintendent  at  Posen, 
and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  department,  the  archbishop  of  Guesen  and 
Posen.  The  great  number  of  Jewish  pupils  necessitated  municipal  pat- 
ronage for  Jewish  religious  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  German  and 
Polish  languages,  the  instructions  of  May  24,  1842,  provided,  without 
however  establishing  by  it  an  invariable  regulation,  that  in  the  Marien- 
gymnasium  at  Posen  and  the  lately  abolished  one  at  Trzemeszno,  as  well 
as  in  those  established  in  the  Southern  portion,  such  teachers  should  if 
possible  be  appointed  for  the  four  lower  classes,  as  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  both  languages,  so  that  every  pupil  could  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  mother  tongue.  In  all  other  branches  of  education,  the 
teacher  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue,  using  the  German 
somewhat,  but  taking  special  care  that  the  pupils  receive  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  pupils  obtained  thus  before  lesT- 
ing  the  third  class  (Tertia)  an  easy  and  correct  understanding  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  second  class  (Seeunda)  the  German  became 
the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  together  with  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  alternately  translated  either  into  Polish  or  German, 
according  to  the  special  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  either  language.  For 
the  Polish  tongue  and  literature  the  Polish  was  to  be  exclusively  used, 
also  for  mathematics,  physiology,  and  the  study  of  French.  The  same 
course  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  higher  classes.  At  present,  the  German 
is,  commencing  in  Tertia^  the  principal  medium  for  instruction,  embrac- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  whole  course.  The  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Polish.  The  German  pupils  of  this  persua- 
sion must  necessarily  suffer  in  this  case,  as  the  teacher  can  give  them, 
•after  recitation,  but  a  short  and  rapid  review  of  the  subject  treated. 

It  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  fuse  and  unify  the  various  elements  of 
the  Prussian  population,  as  the  Poles,  especially  in  their  higher  strata, 
preserve  an  inflexible  nationality.  The  Polish  youth  of  the  higher  schools 
took  so  lively  a  part  in  all  political  movements  of  their  nation,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Prussian  government  to  use  strong  repressive 
measures.  Many  students,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  re  volu- 
tion in  1830  and  1831,  were,  at  their  return,  in  spite  of  the  general  decree 
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of  mmnesty,  shut  out  from  the  public  institutions  of  learning,  "in  order 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  injurious  opinions  amongst  a  class  of  youth 
easily  impressed  either  by  good  or  bad  principles.**  All  subsequent  po- 
litical troubles  that  arose  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdon), 
carried  off  with  them  a  great  number  of  young  students.  A  similar 
movement  also  occasioned,  in  1862,  the  cloNng  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Trzemeszno. 

IIL  Silesid,  The  province  of  Silesia,  since  1815,  has  been  composed 
of  the  Silesian  Grand  Duchies,  formerly  governed  by  the  Piast  princes, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  original  Higher  Saxony.  Owing  to  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia  over  the  Silesian  dukes,  many  rela- 
tions were  formed  between  the  church  and  the  school  which  in  some 
degree  are  still  valid.  After  the  erection  of  Breslau  into  a  bishopric, 
many  parochial  and  convent-schools  arose,  which  were  gradually  turned 
into  Latin  schools.  But  the  establishment  of  new  schools  received  very 
great  encouragement,  especially  in  Lower  Silesia,  by  the  spreading  of  the 
Reformation,  as  dukes,  knights  and  cities  rivaled  each  other  in  estab- 
lishing new  schools,  and  in  perfecting  and  improving  the  already  existing 
ones.  The  high-school  at  Goldberg,  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
in  1621,  enjoyed  under  Valentin  Trotzcndorf,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  very  high  reputation.  Amongst  the  still  existing 
gymnasiums,  the  school  at  Beuthcn  flourished  for  a  short  time ;  it  had 
been  extended  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Baron 
Georg  von  Schonaich  at  Carolath,  into  a  pedagogium,  and  connected  with 
an  academic  gymnasium.  Amongst  its  students  was  Martin  Opitz.  But 
this  school  also  was  destroyed  by  the  first  storms  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  This  war  opened  the  province  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  before  its  close, 
had  established  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  education  until  their  institutions  passed  again  into  other 
hands.  The  intervention  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  conquests 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  soon  reinstated  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  them.  After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1773,  Frederic  II.  converted  their  schools  into  royal  gym- 
nasiums, under  the  direction  of  their  former  Jesuits,  with  the  name  of 
priests  of  the  royal  school-institutes,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Jesuits'  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  all  Catholic  gym- 
nasiums of  the  province.  The  reorganizing  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
was  intrusted  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  ZeplichaL  According  to 
the  new  school-regulation  of  December  11,  1774,  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau was  to  retain  its  four  literary  classes — grammar.  Aesthetics,  philosophy 
and  theology  ;  the  Catholic  gymnasiums  of  Glatz,  Neisze,  Oppeln,  Sagan, 
Liegnitz,  only  grammar  and  aesthetics ;  those  of  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz, 
grammar  alone.  As  this  school-organization  did  not  prove  bencflcial,  the 
preparation  of  a  new  plan  of  organization  for  Catholic  schools  was  given 
to  the  professor  of  the  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Glogau,  Sckeyde.    The 
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plan  which  the  latter  laid  oat,  and  which  from  the  cfaancter  of  the  time 
had  to  meet  if  possible  a  universal  purpose,  comprised,  along  with  the 
ahready  very  detailed  prescriptions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  system, 
a  great  yaricty  of  subjects ;  such  as  declamation  and  the  cultiTation  of 
taste,  the  philosophy  of  experience  and  logic,  general  and  especially  an- 
thropological science,  aesthetics,  mythology,  Roman  antiquities,  ancient 
geography,  universal  history,  experimental  physiology,  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  to  all  of  which  branches  about  an  hour  a  week  was  devoted. 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  was  published  August 
1,  1801.  As  the  royal  government  of  Breslau  had  instituted  (October 
27,  1810,)  a  clerical  school-deputation,  so  was  the  new  organization  of 
secondary-school  affairs  also  extended  over  the  Catholic  institutions,  and, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  university  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  with  the  Leo- 
poldina  at  Breslau,  August  8, 1811,  the  former  connection  of  the  Catholic 
gymnasiums  with  the  university  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  reduction 
of  those  higher  schools  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  which, 
besides,  could  afford  but  a  bare  existence,  had,  in  a  measure,  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  cabinet  order  of  July  8,  1798 ;  such  were  those 
of  Jauer,  Freistadt,  Bunglau,  Luwenbcrg,  and  those  founded  at  Rauden 
and  Griissau  by  the  Order  of  the  Cistercienscn :  they  were  gradually 
closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  charge,  from  that  time,  of 
some  of  the  new  high-schools ;  others  were  founded  or  renewed  by  cities, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  received  con- 
siderable contributions  from  public  funds. 

Amongst  the  present  gymnasiums,  there  are  fifteen  of  them  Evangel- 
ical, and  eight  Roman  Catholic ;    the  progymnasium  is  Evangelical,  four 
Evangelical  real  schools,   two  united,   the  higher  private-school  Evan- 
gelical.    The   clerical   supervision  of  the  Catholic   institutions  belongs^i- 
to  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  but  the  gymnasium  of  Leobschiitz,  b>-^ 
right  of  former  custom,  comes  under  that  of  the  ducal-arcbbishop  of 
Olmutz,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Glatz  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishof^^ 

of  Prague.     The  active  spirit  of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  Sile 

sians  has  called  forth  considerable  appropriations  for  public  institutions  .^^ 
especially  for  scholars ;  for  ntraquists,  for  example,  of  the  Catholic  reli  — 
gion,  (scholars  who  speak  the  German  and  Polish  languages,)  there  ar*^^ 
scholarships  of  the  State  and  ducal-bishoprics. 

IV.  Pomernnia.   The  original  Slavonian  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Northeastern  little  province  of  Kassuben,  became,  after  the  intro^ 
duction  of  Christianity,   completely  gcrmanized.     In  1466,  WratislafT 
IX.  founded  the  University  of  Grcifswald,  as  a  scientific  centre  for  the 
duchy ;  but,  before  the  Reformation,  there  were  but  very  small  begin- 
nings of  schools.     The  Reformation  accomplished  by  Bugcnhagen  and 
Knipstro,  and  zealously  favored  by  the  princes,  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  private  Latin  schools.     There  appeared,  espe- 
cially after  Bugcnhagen 's  church  and  school  regulations  (1585  and  1563,) 
under  princely  protection  or  through  the  princes'  means,  and  the  wealt} 
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of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  a  number  of  gymnasiums  and  academies  for  the 
nobility ;  amongst  these,  the  academic  colleges  of  Stettin  and  Stargard 
held  for  a  long  time  the  first  rank.  When  in  1804  a  reorganization  for 
the  higher  schools  was  contemplated,  the  originally  Prussian  parts  of  the 
proTince  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
Stettin,  Coslin,  and  New  Stettin,  and  in  the  four  real-schools  at  Stargard, 
Anclam,  Colberg  and  Stolpe,  and  in  fact  they  met  all  the  demands  until 
lately,  when  the  question  of  new  gymnasiums  and  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting poly  technical  schools  came  up,  and  was  zealously  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wealthier  communities  of  the  towns ;  so  that  the  province 
possesses  now  thirteen  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  two  polytech- 
nidd  schools  of  the  first  class,  two  polytechnical  schools  connected  with 
gymnasiums,  the  one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class;  one 
independent  grammar  school,  one  higher  grammar  school  connected  with 
a  gymnasium — all  Evangelical,  and  of  which  a  part  is  richly  endowed 
with  benefices  for  scholars  and  students.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  new 
gymnasiums  at  Greifienberg,  Treptow  on  the  Rhine,  Stolpe,  Colberg,  and 
Pyritz,  we  may  state  the  fact,  that  every  teacher  must  bind  himself  by 
written  agreement  *^  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  religious  works  of  the  Evangelical  community  of  the 
place,  and  expounded  in  the  Lutheran  catechism."  These  institutions, 
although  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  church  affairs,  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  others  who  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  the  State. 

y.  Saxony,  This  province  consists,  1st,  of  the  original  Hohenzollem 
possessions,  the  Altmark  :  2d,  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Duchy  of  Halberstadt,  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  Circle  of  Soal ;  3d,  of  the  lands  acquired  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  bishopric  of  Quedlinburg,  the  empire  towns  of  Miihlhausen  and 
Nordhauscn,  the  electorate  composed  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
yence  circle,  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld,  the  archbishoprics  of  Merseburg  and 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  and  the  Circles  of  Wittemberg  and  Thuringen,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  foundation  of  schools  extends 
here  as  far  back  as  the  Carlovingian  times  and  the  Saxon  emperors.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  these  early  schools  were  however  already  on  the 
wane,  and  needed  the  new  and  invigorating  life  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  princes,  became  the  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  schools,  and  the  Saxon  school  regulation  of  1528 
became  the  new  foundation  for  'the  administration  of  schools.  From 
among  the  foundations  of  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  State-school  of 
Pforta  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1815,  and  already  before  that  time, 
from  those  of  the  counts  and  nobles,  the  schools  of  Eislebcn,  and  the 
convent-schools  of  Roszleben  and  Donndorff.  Among  the  Latin  schools 
that  were  closed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  pedagogiuro  at  Rlostcr  Berge 
before  Magdeburg  was  distinguished ;  it  flourished  particularly  under  the 
abbot  Steinmetz  (1782-62 ;)  but  it  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
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Westphalian  goyerament  in  1800,  And  its  buildings  destroyed  in  181 4, 
during  the  French  siege.  Among  its  present  higher  institutions  for  learn- 
ing are  one  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  one  gymnasium  and  one  poly- 
technic school  as  simultaneous  institutions ;  they  are  under*  Roman 
Catholic  supervision,  the  bishop  of  Paderbom  being  inspector.  No  prov- 
ince possesses  as  many  alumni  connected  with  the  higher  institutions, 
and  as  many  beneficently  endowed  schools.  No  province  moreover  has 
as  many  schools  of  old  and  well  tried  reputation,  such  as  Schulpforta, 
and  above  all  the  Frankish  foundations  at  Halle. 

VI.  Wettphalia.  The  oldest  possessions  of  Hohenzollem  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  fell  to 
Brandenburg  by  heirloom,  (1614,)  and  the  secularized  foundation  of 
Minden,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  lands  conquered  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  were  mostly  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
returned  to  Prussia  in  1815,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal 
foundation  of  Miinster,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  (Arnsberg,)  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lugen,  etc. 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  in  these  countries,  different  religious 
orders — especially  the  Franciscan  monks  and  later  the  Jesuits^-had  been 
already  active  at  a  very  early  date ;  an  Evangelical  gymnasium  was 
founded  at  Hamm  in  1657,  by  the  prince-elector;  the  landowners  and 
cities  showed  themselves  also  very  active  after  the  Reformation,  in  the 
establishment  of  Evangelical  schools,  so  that  Prussia  gained  by  the  an- 
nexation of  this  province,  six  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  gymnasiums. 
Besides,  several  convent-schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  are  now 
either  transformed  into  gymnasiums  or  progymnasiums,  or  have  entirely 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  thirty  of  this  kind 
existing  at  present,  there  are  eight  gymnasiums,  five  progymnasiums, 
one  Catholic  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  class,  the  others  Evangelical. 
The  diocesan  council  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  governmental  district 
of  Mijnster  are  the  bishop  of  Miinster,  and  for  the  other  parts,  the  bishop 
of  Paderbom.  Most  institutions  have  benevolent  endowments  both  for 
pupils  and  students ;  for  the  Catholics  born  in  the  province  there  are  in 
Cologne  and  Mayence  old  and  largely  endowed  foundations.  One  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  in  this  province  is  the  Evangelical  gymnasium, 
founded  at  Gutersloh,  during  the  stormy  period  of  1848.  In  the  fear  of 
the  State  becoming  atheistical,  and  that  the  existing  schools  under  its 
supervision  might  fall  off  from  the  established  Church,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  create  new  gymnasiums,  independent  of  the  State,  and  of  a 
decided  Christian  evangelical  character.  This  plan  however  was  only 
carried  out  at  Giitersloh,  after  a  voluntary  contribution  of  20,000  florins 
had  been  collected.  The  institution  was  opened  as  a  *^  higher  private 
academy,"  June  15, 1851.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  twelve  persons,  most  of  whom  are  clergymen,  elected  among  them- 
selves by  mutual  consent  The  king,  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  so  inter- 
ested in  this  institution,  that  he  himself  laid,  March  26, 1852,  the  comer- 
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Stone  of  the  new  school-baflding. .  In  1854  the  institution  wu  recognised 
as  a  gymnasium.  Its  first  closing  examination  (graduate)  (Abiturienten 
Prufun^)  had  already  taken  place  at  Easter,  1868 ;  and  at  Christmas, 
1868,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  graduates  (Ahiturienten)  were  exam- 
ined, which,  from  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  pupils,  is  the 
largest  number  of  graduates  any  institution  has  yet  had  to  show.  Half 
of  these  graduates  passed  over  to  the  study  of  theology. 

At  the  recovery  of  the  province,  the  consistorial  school-counselor^ 
Frederic  Kohlrausch  (1818-1880,)  under  the  first  president,  VonVincke, 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  direction  of  school  afbirs,  and  by  his 
personal  infiuence  upon  the  directors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  his  ex- 
cellent measures  of  administration  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavored 
to  spread  a  freer  literary  culture  among  the  better  classes,  won  for  him- 
self a  lasting  reputation. 

VIL  Province  of  the  Shines  and  distrieU  ofHohemollem,  This  large 
province,  comprising  six  governmental  districts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  ciUes,  with  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  belongs  (1815) 
to  the  former  possessions  of  Prussia :  the  duchy  of  Gleves  (1614,)  the 
ducal  county  of  Mdrs  (1702,)  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Queldre  (1718,) 
and  the  lands  conquered  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  eighty  states  originally 
belonging  to  the  Empire;  the  largest  part  belonged  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  to  the  Electorate-ducal  archbishoprics,  Treves  and  Cologne,  secular- 
ized in  1808. 

The  foundation  of  schools  in  these  countries  extends  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne ;  religious  orders  developed  them,  especially  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  schools,  richly  endowed  and  with  wholly  gratuitous  in- 
struction, attracted  many  pupils,  even  after  the  Reformation,  which  had 
also  gained  much  ground  in  the  Rhine  countries.  Evangelical  schools 
arose  principally  as  institutions  of  cities  and  church  communities.  The 
French  occupation  (1794-1814,)  transforming  every  thing  regardless  of  all 
territorial  relations,  brought  about  also  a  complete  change  in  school 
affairs,  remodeling  these  according  to  French  principles,  which  required 
again  a  thorough  retransformation  as  soon  as  the  foreign  sway  was  an- 
nulled. The  central  administration  of  the  allies  organized,  in  1814,  the 
general  governments  of  Berg,  Middle-Rhine,  and  Low-Rhine,  which, 
united  in  1815,  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Privy  State 
counselor  Sack,  who  till  then  had  been  general  governor  of  the  Low- 
Rhine,  and  as  early  as  March,  1814,  bad  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  schools.  There  were  about  this  time  in  the  whole  province,  six 
high-schools,  which  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as  gjrmna- 
siums ;  in  all  the  general  governments  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine, 
only  three  gymnasiums :  those  of  Cleves,  Mdrs  and  Kreuznach,  of  which 
the  two  first  died  entirely  out  under  the  French  dominion,  and  the  last 
was  already  in  its  death-struggle.  A  number  of  decrees,  it  is  true, 
drove  from  the  convent-schools  the  monkish  spirit,  but  put  in  its  stead 
French  Ni^leonism,  which  made  evwf  thing  conform  to  military  power 
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and  to  the  uniyersal  dominion  of  the  great  Empu*e.  The  majority  of 
teachers  slavishly  bent  the  knee  before  the  despotism  of  French  school- 
inspectors.  The  French  language  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instruc- 
tion ;  teachers  that  were  not  masters  of  it  were  dismissed.  To  study  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
French  University,  altogether  superfluous,  since  the  French  literature  pre- 
sented far  greater  models,  and  in  every  species  of  style.  Why  direct  the 
public  mind  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  the  mind  of  the  French 
people  contained  and  united,  all  that  over  any  nation  developed  in  great- 
ness, power  and  heroism,  and  when  the  hero  of  the  French  nation, 
obscured  the  glory  of  all  former  heroes  ?  A  third  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  French  grammar  and  reading,  another  third  to  Latin  rhetoric, 
and  the  last  third  to  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  with  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  amusement.  As  accessories  served  the  so-called  Silentien  (study- 
hours,)  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lessons,  under  the  eye  and  constant 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  French  university  system  recognized  only 
two  sorts  of  high-schools:  1,  the  lyceums  of  the  State,  and  2,  the  col- 
leges and  secondary-schools  supported  by  the  communities.  The  colleges 
of  the  first  degree  resembled  the  lyceums  in  a  great  measure,  differing 
more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the  form  being  wholly  military. 

The  Lyceum  system  found  a  readier  acceptance  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  than  on  the  right ;  the  Lyceum  of  Bonn  and  the  College  of 
Cologne  working  itself  zealously  up  into  a  lyceum,  gave  but  feeble  prom- 
ises. Amongst  the  colleges  of  the  second  degree,  there  were  a  few  pri- 
vate institutions  over  which  presided  a  principal,  with  a  faculty  of  his 
own  choice.  These  establishments  were  under  strict  control,  but  even 
those  were  not  organized  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  and  were 
left  without  suflScient  support ;  even  the  money  they  did  receive  was  of 
no  great  use  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the  pupils. 

Those  colleges  that  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  foreign  power,  lost  generally  all  they  possessed. 
Their  endowments,  the  income  of  which  served  to  pay  the  teachers' 
salary,  was  confiscated  as  public  property,  and  such  as  in  some  special 
cases  was  left  them,  was  very  carelessly  managed.  From  the  confiscated 
lands,  a  miserable  pension  was  allowed  to  the  teachers,  and  gradually  all 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  grew 
less  and  less ;  no  one  wished  to  engage  in  a  profession  that  presented 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  an  honorable  living.  What  thus  remained  of 
the  colleges  was  generally  confined  to  a  few  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  who  served  both  in  church  and  school,  and  enjoyed  benefices ; 
men  that  had  no  other  object  in  school-teaching  than  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church  or  the  rules  of  their  Order.  Among 
the  larger  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  a  few  lucrative 
chairs  were  left,  all  the  higher  and  better  positions  were  filled  by  French- 
men, either  natives  or  that  had  become  French ;  the  middle  ranks  were 
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provided  by  some  of  the  former  teachers,  and  the  lower  by  young  roa- 
tinists  (routinicrs)  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  high  literary  culture,  and 
who,  by  continuous  experimenting,  hoped  to  acquire  a  certain  practice 
of  teaching.  These  positions,  of  so-called  tnaitrei  iuppUmentairei^  et 
d^HutU^  served,  in  the  absence  of  regular  seminaries,  as  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  higher  schools.  Among  the 
twenty  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  five  only  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  as  many  had  only  three  professors,  and  three  of 
them  but  one.  Of  the  92  Catholic  gymnasium  professors,  none  had  visited 
a  German  University  abroad  ;  most  had  received  their  education  in  relig- 
ious seminaries  or  in  the  decaying  University  of  Cologne ;  a  third  of 
them  finally  had  stepped  right  from  the  school-room  into  the  professor's 
chair. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  the  arrears  which  several  communities  had  to 
pay  to  their  schools,  according  to  budget  duty,  was  zealously  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  schools  received  considerable  help  and  contributions 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  For  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
condition,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Lower-Rhine,  Grass- 
hof,  afterwards  consistorial  school-counselor  (1841,)  it^sued  a  preliminary 
instruction  to  the  effect,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  harmonize,  if 
possible,  the  monachal  system  of  instruction  which,  strangely  mixed  as  it 
was  with  the  Parisian  University  maxims,  seemed  to  prevail  still  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  gymnasiums  of  the  North  of 
Germany ;  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two.  For  that  purpose,  school  and 
academic  instruction  should  be  kept  apart ;  the  Greek  language  and  his- 
tory should  resume  their  respective  places,  and  the  usurpating  foreign 
language  be  again  replaced  by  the  mother  tongue.  This  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  teachers ;  but  it  was  only  atler  such  a  beginning  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  in  future  prepare  and  issue  with  any  effect, 
general  school  regulations.  The  new  spirit  of  reform  had  to  proceed 
from  single  enlightened  points,  and  the  city  of  Cologne,  before  all  other 
cities  of  the  four  Rhenish  departments,  was  best  calculated  for  such  an 
Attempt  Its  antique  dignity,  its  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
spiritual  sway  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  around,  and  its  literary 
taste,  rendered  it  worthy  to  become  the  central  point  of  high  culture. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  specially  strengthened  by  two  important  fiu;ts, 
viz.,  its  relatively  larger  number  of  suitable  teachers,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  away  with  French  forms  in  its  col- 
leges. When  the  finances  so  badly  administered  by  the  existing  school- 
commission  were  at  last  regulated,  a  beginning  was  made  in  1816  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  the  new  Gymnasium,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  both  the  colleges  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  The  appli- 
cants for  professorships  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination,  but  all  attempts 
to  fill  the  higher  chairs  with  capable  men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
remained  fruitless;  the  demands  made  upon  the  professors  had  come 
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considerably  down,  in  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  fill  the  gap& 
This  reform,  by  which  true  merit  recovered  its  due  rights,  called  back 
among  the  better  teachers  their  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  brought  back  again  the  unity  of  spirit,  which  had  be- 
come lost  among  the  teachers  of  the  former  institution.  The  schools  for 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Rhine  needed  the  same  reform,  but  none  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  receptibility  for  improvement,  the  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  required  change ;  it  was  even-difficult  to  keep 
the  colleges  of  Bonn  and  Coblentz  from  falling  below  their  former  condi- 
tion. 

As  little  as  could  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of  1816  for  the  teachers' 
schools,  by  way  of  donations  to  further  the  means  of  improvement ;  as 
little  as  the  administration  seemed  disposed  to  take  decided  steps  in  the 
matter,  helping  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  nevertheless,  and  just  at  that 
time  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  internal  improvement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  sense  of  an  earnest  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  had  gi'own  more  vivid.  The  mathematics 
and  history  were  gradually  reinstated  into  their  former  rights ;  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  of  its  origin  and  progress,  drove  away  the  foreign 
language,  and  the  old  uniformity  and  superficial  mode  of  study  retired 
evermore  into  the  background.  Although  this  could  only  be  said  of  a 
few  enlightened  points,  and  although  in  the  smaller  colleges  and  amidst 
the  old  teachers  the  old  track  of  study  was  still  in  force,  yet  might  it  be 
considered  as  quite  a  gain,  that  such  enlightened  points,  however  few, 
existed  in  the  province. 

The  gymnasium  of  Treves  had  lately  been  brought  under  Prussian 
administration,  but  was  neither  sufficiently  endowed  to  defray  expenses, 
nor  possessed  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers.  When  through  the  Peace 
of  Vienna,  Prussia  lost  Liittich,  Aix-la-Chapelle  claimed  for  the  North- 
western part  of  its  school-governments  a  greater  attention  from  the  ad- 
ministration ;  the  gymnasium  of  that  place  was  the  only  one  fi*om  which 
a  better  spirit  could  emanate,  and  influence  the  smaller  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  new  gymnasium  of  Cologne,  which  by  the  accession  of 
Director  Franz  Jos.  Seber,  1815-19,  (formerly  professor  at  Aschaffenburg, 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,)  became  at 
that  time  fully  consolidated,  verified  the  firmness  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  been  erected.  The  new  system  of  recitation  carried  out 
conscientiously  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  given  regulations,  the 
ardor  and  zeal  equally  obvious  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  enter  not 
only  into  the  outer  form  of  these  regulations  but  into  their  spirit  also,  the 
results  of  the  last  quarterly  examination,  the  admirable  discipline  and 
order,  the  esteem  and  love  the  new  Director  had  inspired  in  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  and  the  universal  confidence  he  and  his  institution  enjoyed 
amongst  the  public — all  this  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
school,  and  secured  its  influence  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  still  higher 
culture  through  the  whole  province. 
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The  wisdom  which  presided  over  the  reorganisation  of  this  and  the 
other  high-schools,  namely,  to  reach  gradually  and  not  all  at  once,  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  capacity 
of  individuals  than  upon  mere  rules,  secured  so  much  surer  a  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  as  by  it  the  sunken  rocks  upon  which  they  might 
have  been  wrecked  were  thus  carefully  avoided. 

The  sooner  there  was  an  inclination  to  favor  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  the  ancients,  the  more  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  in  this 
branch  was  accepted  and  recognized  by  the  gymnasium,  the  more  the 
conviction  spread  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  the 
inexhaustible  depths  of  history,  lay  the  rich  stores  for  the  mind  and  sen- 
sibilities of  men,  the  more  ardent  became  the  desire  for  a  University  in 
the  German  sense  of  the  word,  a  University  from  which  alone  teachers 
could  be  expected,  that  would  carry  out  its  views  and  would  be  imbued 
with  its  spirit  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  the  ministry,  to 
urge  upon  the  king  the  foundation  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
city  of  Bonn,  which  petition  was  also  granted  on  the  18th  of  October, 
alter  the  closing  of  the  older  universities  in  1818. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Frederic  William  III.,  April  5, 
1815,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Rhine  countries : — "  I  will  reopen  for 
your  children  the  institutions  for  public  instruction  which  have  been  so 
neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the  last  administration,'*  were  faithfully 
kept  The  province  possesses  now  twenty-four  gymnasiums,  fourteen 
progymnasiums,  ten  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  two  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  ten  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  fourteen  gymna- 
siums, eight  progymnasiums,  two  higher  burgher  schools,  are  Catholic ; 
one  gymnasium,  one  progymnasium,  one  real  school  of  the  second  order 
are  united,  and  two  progymnasiums,  five  real  and  two  higher  citizen 
schools  whose  religious  denomination  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
all  the  institutions  there  are  pupils  of  various  denominations ;  only  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  atBcdburg,  opened  in  1842  for  the  nobility 
of  the  Rhine,  has  preserved  throughout  its  genuine  Catholic  character. 
The  ecclesiastical  inspection  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishops  of  Munster 
and  Treves,  and  for  the  Hohenzollem  population,  the  archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg. The  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  the  people  baa  particularly 
favored  the  foundation  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools.  The 
first  Rhenish  provincial  diet  made  the  furtherance  of  these  institutions 
the  object  of  a  special  petition,  and  received  from  the  government  a  favor- 
able answer ;  but  the  petition  of  the  27th  of  October,  1856,  asking  for  a 
wider  range  in  the  establishment  of  real-schools,  remained  unheeded. 
The  proposed  union  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  classes  of  the  pro- 
gymnasiums, shows  that  humane  culture  stood  in  great  favor. 

VIII.  Brandenburg. — This  province,  the  central  point  of  the  monarchy, 
consists  now  of  Kurmark,  Ncumark,  and  the  portions  of  the  Lower  Elec- 
torate, in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  were  added  to  these  in  1815 ; 
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Altmark  belongs  to  the  proyince  of  Saxony.  The  Uniyersity  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  (1505,)  was  the  beginning  of  the  literary  life  that  was  to 
shed  later  from  this  province,  light  and  culture  oyer  all  parts,  and  pro- 
claim, especially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prussia  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
founded,  in  1574,  under  John  George,  and  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent,  and  in  1607,  by  Joachim  Frederic, 
a  pedagogium  at  JoachimsthaL  The  latter,  which,  after  its  school- 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  Cursaxon  soldiers,  (1686,)  was  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  still  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  JoachimsthaL  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  administration,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  for  the  province,  which,  through  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  influence  of  its  life  and  light  It  possesses  forty- 
five  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymnasiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  1747  by  Joh.  Jal.  Heckcr,  are 
under  royal  patronage.  The  common  councils  of  the  cities,  especially  of ' 
Berlin,  have,  since  they  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  suffered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to  schools. 

C.      LOCAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  arc  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  the  school-colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  generally  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  the  minister  Von  Schuckmann, 
July  26, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  school-deputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  tlie  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  the  larger 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent.  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  became  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  by  the  magistrate, 
who  in  later  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor ;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  the  cities  of  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
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Breslau,  Danzig,  one;  the  city  commissaries  are  so  fiur concerned  in  these 
matters,  as  they  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  course  giyes  them  a 
yery  considerable  influence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administration  consists  of  a  special  curatorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  outside  affairs,  of  attorneys,  treasurers 
and  directors.  Within  the  province  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  buildings  and  utensils, 
the  survey  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundaUons,  grants  of  benefices, 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  from  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examina- 
tions, in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  {Gymnasiarehen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of  directors  and  teachers ;  the  welfare  of  the  schools  lies  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  the 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  city  patronage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1817,  to  one  from  the  State-council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinet*s 
order  of  November  10,  1862,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school-colleges  should  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiums 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  all  institutions  recognized  in  1859 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  confirmation.  In  some  schools,  the 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  eampatronat  is  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  State.  This  circumstance  was  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10, 1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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Altmark  belongs  to  the  proyince  of  Saxony.  The  Uniyersity  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  (1505,)  was  the  beginning  of  the  literary  life  that  was  to 
shed  later  from  this  proyince,  light  and  culture  oyer  all  parts,  and  pro- 
claim, especially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prussia  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
founded,  in  1574,  under  John  George,  and  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Conyent,  and  in  1607,  by  Joachim  Frederic, 
a  pedagogium  at  JoachimsthaL  The  latter,  which,  after  its  school- 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  Cursaxon  soldiers,  (1636,)  was  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  still  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  JoachimsthaL  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  administration,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  for  the  province,  which,  through  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  influence  of  its  life  and  light.  It  possesses  forty- 
five  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymnasiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  1747  by  Joh.  Jal.  Heckcr,  are 
under  royal  patronage.  The  common  councils  of  the  cities,  especially  of ' 
Berlin,  have,  since  they  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  suffered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to  schools. 

C.      LOCAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  are  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  the  school-colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  generally  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  the  minister  Von  Schuckmann, 
July  26, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  schooUdeputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  the  larger 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent.  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  became  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  by  the  magistrate, 
who  in  later  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor ;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  the  cities  of  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
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Breslau,  Danzig,  one;  the  city  commissaries  are  so  far  concerned  in  these 
matters,  as  they  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  course  gives  them  a 
very  considerable  influence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administration  consists  of  a  special  curatorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  outside  affairs,  of  attorneys,  treasurers 
and  directors.  Within  the  province  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  buildings  and  utensils, 
the  survey  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundations,  grants  of  benefices, 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  from  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examina- 
tions, in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  {Gymnasiarchen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of  directors  and  teachers ;  the  welfare  of  the  schools  lies  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  the 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  city  patronage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1817,  to  one  from  the  State-council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinet's 
order  of  November  10,  1862,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school-colleges  should  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiums 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  all  institutions  recognized  in  1850 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  confirmation.  In  some  schools,  the 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  eompatronat  is  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  State.  This  circumstance  was  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10, 1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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in  some  institutions  by  royal  compatronat  commissaries;  but  it  only 
relates  to  outside  affairs,  and  in  such  a  measure  only  as  not  to  annul  or 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  patron,  thus  taking  only  into  consideration 
cognizance  of  facts  and  counter-remarks,  wherein  necessarily  the  school- 
colleges  have  the  determining  voice. 

D.     MIICBLLANKOUI. 

A  complete  school-constitution  is  as  yet  wanting  in  Prussia.  Until  1750 
the  patronages  in  all  school-organizations  were  but  little  limited  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  State-councils.  Frederic  William  I.  was  the  first  to  lay 
claim  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  issue  binding  regulations  concerning 
school  affairs,  and  to  control  the  execution  of  the  same  in  a  more  ex- 
tended manner.  The  General  Common  Law  {Allgemeine  LandreehQ 
prepared  by  orders  of  Frederic  II.,  and  published  in  1794,  declared  the 
public  schools  state  institutions,  and  contained  among  others  the  follow- 
ing legitimate  regulations: — 1,  All  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  2,  To  no  one  shall  ad- 
mission into  a  public  school  be  refused  on  account  of  difference  in  reli- 
gion. 8,  Children  of  different  persuasion  can  not  be  obliged  to  be  present 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction.  4,  Schools  and  gymnasiums, 
in  which  the  young  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  sciences  or  arts, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  corporations.  5,  These  schools  stand  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  school-councils  established  by  the  State. 
6,  Where  the  appointment  of  teachers  does  not  belong  to  certain  persons 
or  corporations,  it  is  made  by  the  State.  7,  Without  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  councils  appointed  over  the  school-affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, no  new  teachers  can  be  appointed  nor  any  essential  changes  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  school-affairs  and  in  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 8,  As  inspectors,  must  be  chosen  persons  of  sufficient  capacity, 
of  good  morals  and  sound  judgment.  9,  No  native  can  leave  school 
without  a  certificate  signed  by  the  teachers  and  school -inspectors.  10, 
The  teachers  in  gymnasiums  and  other  high-schools  are  considered  as 
State  officers.  11,  The  manner  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  educated  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  father ;  the  latter  must  see  that  the  child  receive  the 
necessary  instruction  in  religion  and  such  branches  of  education  as  his 
circumstances  and  position  in  society  require.  The  transactions  of  the 
general  school-conference  (1849,)  for  the  regulation  of  general  forms  re- 
garding education,  in  which  were  assembled  under  the  minister  Von  La- 
denberg,  and  at  the  request  of  the  professors  of  colleges,  various  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  Berlin,  were  pub- 
lished and  presented  much  that  was  praiseworthy,  together  with  useful 
hints,  but  they  had  no  immediate  practical  result  The  report  of  January 
81,  1860,  contains  the  following  resolutions: — Art  14,  The  Christian 
religion,  in  such  organizations  of  the  State  as  are  in  harmony  with  its 
religious  practice,  shall  be  made  unalterably  the  basis  of  the  religious 
liberty  granted  by  Art  12.  Art  16,  The  Evangelical  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  well  as  every  other  religious  community,  shall  regulate 
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and  admiiuster  its  own  afikirs  independently,  and  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  institutions,  foundations  and  funds  set  apart  for  its  religious 
worship,  its  educational  affairs  and  charitable  works.  Art  21,  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  shall  be 
provided  for.  Art  22,  To  giye  instruction,  or  to  found  and  direct  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  is  open  to  every  one,  provided  he  can  give  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  sufficient  proofe  of  good  morals,  scholar- 
ship and  technical  capacity.  Art  28,  All  public  and  private  institutions 
of  learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  councils  organized  by  the  State. 
Art  26,  A  special  law  regulates  all  educational  affairs.  Art  112,  Until 
the  law  provided  by  Art  26  takes  effect,  school  and  all  educational  affairs 
shall  be  governed  by  the  existing  legal  regulations. 

The  execution  of  Art  26,  has  thus  far  been  deferred  by  the  political 
uncertainties  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  new  Constitution,  the  State 
has  been  subject  to,  and  yet  a  complete  instruction  law,  already  prepared 
under  the  ministry  of  Bethmann-HoUweg,  had  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  real  practical  want  in 
school-affairs,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  law,  had  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  felt  to  urge  its  adoption,  although  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  between  the  provincial  school-counselors  and  the 
directors,  more  definite  regulations  had  become  necessary,  especially  to 
prevent  that  by  too  great  a  centralization  and  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  local  administration  of  schools,  obstacles  might  be  set  to  the  free 
and  cheerful  government  of  the  directors,  in  the  selection  of  whom  such 
great  care  is  taken. 

XL    TEACHEBS. 

The  Magdeburg  *^  order  of  visitation  '^  (1668)  required  that  "the  magis- 
trate, with  the  pastor  and  superintendent,  should  appoint  the  schoolmas- 
ter." This  collateral  right  of  city  patronage  has  at  all  times  been  exercised 
in  Prussia ;  it  was  only  for  the  position  of  director  in  gymnasiums  that 
the  royal  approbation  was  introduced  in  1810.  The  service-instruction  for 
the  provincial  consistories,  Oct  28,  1817,  granted  to  these  councils  the 
right  of  appointment,  advancement  or  confirmation  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary-schools ;  for  the  directors  and  professors,  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  had  to  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  the  inquests  made 
into  the  demagogic  revolutionary  movements  of  1819,  the  filling  and  con- 
firmations of  the  above  named  positions  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Department,  and  the  election  of  directors  (1886)  became  again  subject  to 
royal  confirmation.  The  royal  regulation  of  Dec.  9, 1842,  determined 
then  that  the  appointment,  advancement  and  confirmation  of  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  be  incumbent  on 
the  provincial  school-board,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king  and 
respectively  confirmed  ;  as  a  general  thing,  the  minister  awaits,  in  regard 
to  positions  of  royal  patronage,  the  propositions  of  the  school-collegium. 
The  cabinet  order  of  Nov.  10,  1862,  established  the  following  regulation. 
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at  present  in  force : — "  The  acceptance  of  the  minister  is  only  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  provincial  school-colleges  in  cases  of  superior  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  and  the  authorized  progym- 
nasiums,  as  well  as  for  the  rectors  of  the  latter;  and,  from  the  royal 
government,  only  for  the  superior  teachers  and  rectors  of  the  real-schools 
of  the  second  order,  and  the  institutions  recognized  as  higher  burgher- 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  position  of  director,  it  remains  the  same  as 
prescribed  in  the  royal  regulation  of  Dec.  9,  1842.  The  installation  of 
the  director  takes  place  through  a  member  of  the  royal  supervision- 
council,  and  eventually  through  a  royal  compatronal  commissary ;  the 
city  patronage  is,  on  this  occasion,  represented  by  deputies." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  literary  commission  for  examination, 
a  great  stress  was  laid,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  addition  to 
their  proper  qualifications,  upon  their  moral  capacity  and  political  integ- 
rity. The  instruction  of  May  25,  1 824,  (by  Altenstein,)  stated  that  "  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  the  invariable  principle  should  be  laid  down, 
that  public  institutions  do  not  reach  their  object  by  the  mere  literary 
culture  of  their  pupils,  or  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  injurious  sen- 
timents or  habits,  but  that  whilst  giving  all  proper  attention  to  scientific 
culture,  it  was  necessary  also  to  inspire  and  awaken  in  the  pupils  senti- 
ments of  affection,  fidelity  and  obedience  towards  the  sovereign  and  the 
State,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  situations  of  teachers  should  be  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  that,  in  this  last  respect,  deserve  full  confidence." 
The  matter  of  moral  requirements  of  teachers  is  still  further  treated  in 
the  circular  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  (Eichhom,)  and  in  that  of  Dec.  20,  1848, 
(Von  Ladenberg.)  The  latter  says :  "  The  teacher  of  a  public  school 
must,  besides  his  literary  attainments,  possess  also  a  moral  culture,  which 
may  enable  him  to  serve  in  every  circumstance  as  an  example  to  his 
pupils.  His  highest  aim  should  be  to  remain  faithful  to  his  self-chosen 
vocation,  to  avoid  in  his  instruction  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
all  that  would  be  calculated  in  any  way  to  prevent  their  sound  develop- 
ment, all  that  could  not  be  conceived  or  properly  appreciated  by  them, 
or  any  thing  that  could  exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  their  religious  sen- 
timents, of  whatever  persuasion  they  might  be,  or  on  their  ideas  of  what 
is  noble  and  good."  The  circulars  of  Jan.  22  and  June  12,  1851,  (Von 
Raumer,)  and  of  Jan.  2,  1863,  required  of  the  school-collegiums,  in  ap- 
pointments and  advancements,  to  examine  into  the  private  and  profes- 
sional career  of  the  applicants,  and  to  see  especially  that  no  blame  be 
attached  to  their  domestic  and  public  life. 

Among  the  formal  requirements  for  an  appointment  are  the  release  of 
military  service,  or  the  certificate  of  being  acquitted  from  the  same. 
Dissenters  and  Jews  are  excluded  fi^m  public  teacherships. 

The  regulation  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  lays  a  special  stress  upon  the  election 
of  the  directors  : — **The  importance  of  the  pedagogic  power  of  a  man," 
it  says,  "  shows  its  full  significance  when  the  question  comes  to  intrust 
the  direction  of  a  gymnasium  to  the  right  man.    The  necessary  literary 
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colture  in  this  case  is  easily  foand  out,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  proof  that  the  future  director  possess  not  only  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  in  life,  but  be  also  endowed  with  the  proper  sentiments 
and  firmness  of  character,  and  such  a  personal  appearance  as  will  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  so  as  to  command  the  general  esteem  of  the  corps 
of  teachers/ and  by  this  and  a  consistent  and  steady  government,  may 
be  enabled  to  train  the  young  in  all  the  sentiments  of  religion,  in  love  of 
country,  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  under  all  circumstances  in  life." 

The  formally-appointed  teachers,  immediately  after  receiving  their  ap- 
pointment, take  the  oath ;  to  those  of  institutions  of  royal  patronage,  it 
is  administered  by  the  Director,  to  those  of  city  patronage,  by  the  magis- 
trate.    The  oath-formula  of  Feb.  12,  1850,  was :  "  I swear,  by  the 

almighty  and  all-knowing  God,   that,  having  been  appointed  to 

by  his  royal  majesty  of  Prussia,  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  I,  his  sub- 
ject, will  in  all  things  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
my  office  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
well  as  carefully  observe  the  Constitution.  So  help  me  God."  Every  one 
is  free  to  add  to  this  oath  any  confirmatory  formula  which  his  religious 
sentiments  may  dictate.  The  technical  and  provisionally-accepted  teach- 
ers are  pledged  by  shaking  of  hands.  The  time  of  service,  in  regard  to 
pension,  dates  generally  from  the  day  of  taking  the  oath. 

When  the  designation  for  a  certain  directorship  has  taken  place,  the 
Colloquium  pro  rectorata  is  held  before  the  regular  commission  for  exam- 
ination, to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  person  designated,  and 
see  whether  the  candidate  possess  the  degree  of  philosophical,  pedagogic 
and  literary  culture  necessary  for  the  judicious  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  a  higher  institution.  The  directors  of  the 
royal  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  are  salaried  by  the  king,  those  of  city 
patronage  receive  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary  a  gratification, 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     The  appointment  document 

reads  as  follows : — "  We, ,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  Prussia,  declare 

and  announce  hereby,  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  appoint as  director 

.     This  appointment  is  made  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  remain 

invariably  true  to  ourselves  and  our  royal  house,  and  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  intrusted  to  him  in  all  its  details,  with  zeal  and  regu- 
larity ;  the  same  will  thereby  enjoy  all  the  rights  connected  with  his 
present  situation,  as  well  as  our  highest  protection."  The  appointing 
documents  for  institutions  which  do  not  come  under  royal  patronage, 
contain  in  some  parts  of  the  country  statements  of  a  more  special  and 
detailed  character  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  office ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Ronigsberg  (Prussia,)  that  the  director  can  not  engage  in 
giving  private  lessons ;  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  that  the  director  should 
make  it  the  object  of  his  usefulness  to  see  to  the  Christian  education  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him,  basing  the  same  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  such  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Lutheran  Catechism ;  at  Nord- 
hausen,  that  the  director  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  religious 
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miums,  he  selects,  together  with  the  teachers,  the  most  deserring  from 
among  the  scholars,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinion  on  that  occa- 


sion." 


§  24.  **  The  director  has  in  general  the  introduction  into  ofiSce  of  anj 
newly  appointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departure 
%T  death  of  any  of  the  professors ;  if  acquainted  with  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patron 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  always  to  the  director's 
proposition.) 

§  27.  "  When  temporary  substitutes  arc  needed,  the  director  appoints 
from  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachers,  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  consolidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  substitute 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  some  of  the  older  gymnasiums 
they  are  still  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  the 
first  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  professors  of  universities,  to  the 
counselors  of  government  and  of  courts  of  appeal ;  they  belong  ofiBcially 
to  the  fourth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  position  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  ofBcers 
of  State,  from  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  filial  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educational.  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  in  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  must  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  However  the  speciality  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
yond power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correspondence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincial  officers,  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  up  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desired  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  option  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  more 
particularly,  a  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1859,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1868,  besides  the  most  detailed  statistical 
information  on  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  some  of  the  provinces,  general  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  presided  over  by  a 
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serious  misdemeftnor  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  he  must  inform  those  in 
charge  of  them." 

§  7.  *^  He  is  bound  on  his  own  accord  to  acquaint  the  royal  school- 
council  of  all  that  concerns  the  internal  and  outward  condition  of  the 
school,  and  in  all  important  circumstances,  whether  relating  to  the  duties 
or  rights  of  the  faculty,  to  the  order  of  instruction  or  discipline,  or  to  an/ 
particular  branch  of  the  institution,  he  must  consult  the  same/* 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  Brandenburgian  Instruction  : — 

§  9.  *^  In  the  selection  of  regular  class-professors,  the  director  must 
exercise  all  possible  care  and  judgment  According  to  the  cabinet  order 
of  Oct  24,  1837,  the  class-professors  are  designated  by  the  school-colle- 
giums,  which  regulation  however  rests  practically  upon  their  approbation 
of  any  candidate  proposed  by  the  director." 

§  10.  *'  The  censorship  meetings  must  be  held  by  the  directors  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  a  fixed  period  and  with  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  professors  of  the  institution." 

§  14.  **  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  belongs  still  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  director  to  design  the  plan  of  lessons  for  the  scholastic  year, 
and  to  assure  himself  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  throughout 
all  the  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  public  and  private  examinations. 

§  15.  **In  the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  opinion  of  the 
several  professors  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  their  wishes,  if 
reasonable,  be  duly  regarded.  If  any  one  teacher  has  too  great  an  amount 
of  written  exercises  to  correct  in  his  department,  this  labor  must  be 
equalized  in  another  direction  by  less  laborious  lessons.  The  plan  of 
lessons  must  be  laid  before  the  provincial  school-collegium  in  the  first 
days  of  March  and  September,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  depart  fi*om 
it  of  his  own  accord  or  to  introduce  any  other  text-book  than  the  one 
already  adopted." 

§  16.  *^  The  director  is  bound  to  visit  fi*equently  the  several  classes  of 
the  institution  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  order  of  instruction 
is  carried  out  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  disciplinary  condition  of  the  same. 
It  is  also  important  that  during  the  course  he  examine  in  turn  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils  in  their  various  classes." 

§  17.  **  Every  transference  of  pupils  fix)m  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  has 
to  be  preceded  by  an  examination  ;  the  director  himself  decides  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  a  scholar  is  ready  to  be  transferred  or  not" 

§  18.  ^^  In  regard  to  the  public  examinations,  the  director  must  see  that 
in  a  certain  space  of  years  the  teachers  and  classes  take  their  turn." 
(The  latter  however  is  never  practically  carried  out) 

§  26.  The  director  must  so  inquire  into  the  morals,  industry  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  their  parents  and 
guardians  due  information  of  the  same ;  he  must  also  in  the  conferences 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  teachers,  be  so  informed  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution,  as  to  give  his  advice  and  decide  any  case 
relating  to  school  instruction  and  discipline.     In  the  distribution  of  pre- 
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miums,  he  selects,  together  with  the  teachers,  the  most  desenring  from 
among  the  scholars,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinion  on  that  occa- 


sion." 


§  24.  **  The  director  has  in  general  the  introduction  into  office  of  anj 
newly  appointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departure 
>>r  death  of  any  of  the  professors ;  if  acquainted  with  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patron 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  always  to  the  director's 
proposition.) 

§  27.  "  When  temporary  substitutes  are  needed,  the  director  appoints 
from  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachers,  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  consolidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  substitute 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  some  of  the  older  gymnasiums 
they  are  still  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  the 
first  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  professors  of  universities,  to  the 
counselors  of  government  and  of  courts  of  appeal;  they  belong  officially 
to  the  fourth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  position  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State,  from  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  filial  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educational.  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  in  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  must  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  However  the  speciality  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
yond power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correspondence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincial  officers,  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  up  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desired  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  option  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  more 
particularly,  a  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1859,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1868,  besides  the  most  detailed  statistical 
information  on  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  some  of  the  provinces,  general  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  presided  oyer  by  t 
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counselor  of  Instruction  of  the  province.  The  first  of  these  wss  in  West- 
phalia in  1823 ;  repeated  at  first  every  year,  then  every  three  years;  the 
last,  in  1868,  was  the  fifteenth.  In  Pomerania,  in  1861  and  1864^  two  such 
conferences  met;  in  Prussia  (province,)  in  1881  a  trial  was  made,  and 
renewed  with  increasing  success  in  1885,  1841  and  1865.  The  several 
directors  propose  subjects  for  deliberation,  fi'om  which  the  provincial 
school-board  selects  those  for  discussion,  and  appoints  a'  disputant  for 
each  side.  In  this  manner  many  didactic  and  pedagodic  subjects  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  publishing  the  deliberations,  the 
results  of  these  conferences  have  become  common  property. 

B.  Class-profusars  and  other  teo/chers. — In  order  to  effect  greater  uni- 
formity in  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  moral  influence  of  the  older 
and  more  gifted  teachers,  who,  by  the  kind  and  number  of  lessons 
they  give  in  their  respective  classes,  exercise  much  more  influence  on  the 
young,  class-professors  were  introduced  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  class  system.  The  instruction  by  the  royal  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10th,  1820,  contains  the  following  principal  regu- 
lations :  **  2,  They  superintend  the  scholars  assigned  to  them  and  keep 
complete  lists  of  their  personal  conduct  8,  The  class-professor  has  to 
consider  himself  as  requested  by  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar, 
to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  young  man  in  school.  4,  He 
should  never  accept  complaints  about  other  teachers.  5,  He  should 
advise  his  new  scholars  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  J^ooks  of  in- 
struction, and  see  that  they  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  copy-books 
for  writing  and  drawing,  as  well  as  blank-books  for  other  lessons.  6,  He 
should  require  that  all  copy-books  be  laid  before  him  at  least  once  a 
month,  that  he  may  also  judge  whether  the  student  is  not  overloaded  by 
the  competition  of  too  many  tasks  from  different  lessons  given  at  one 
time.  7,  He  should  privately  take  friendly  advice  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  heed  their  suggestions.  8,  The  same 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct  Here  he  should  show  himself  a  fatherly 
friend,  but  like  a  sensible  parent  not  interfere  with  the  disciplinary  meas- 
ures of  another  teacher.  9,  He  will  be  able  better  to  effect  all  this  by 
placing  himself  in  accord  with  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar. 
10,  It  is  particularly  expected  from  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  that 
from  time  to  time  they  will  visit  at  their  residences  those  scholars  whose 
parents  do  not  reside  in  the  place.  18,  It  is  left  for  each  director  to  add 
other  regulations  if  circumstances  demand." 

The  circular  of  the  royal  consistorium  at  Cologne  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  has  appended  a  few  other  regulations,  of  which  the  principal 
are :  *^11,  Where  monthly  compositions  have  been  introduced,  the  class- 
professor,  firom  the  lists  submitted  to  him  by  the  other  teachers,  shall 
prepare  the  principal  class-report,  and  present  the  same,  with  the  exer- 
cises, to  the  director.  18,  It  is  specially  recommended  that  he  supervise 
the  religious  conduct  and  church-attendance  of  his  pupils.  15,  Where 
a  disciplinary  punishment  is  decreed  either  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
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instruct  in  the  clasSf  or  by  one  of  the  class-teachers,  which  affects  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  class,  the  matter  should  be  lud  before  the 
class  professor,  who  decides  as  far  as  the  order  of  discipline  gives  him 
power,  or  refers  it  to  the  director. 

The  great  influence  of  class-professorships  has  been  amply  yerified 
since  their  introduction ;  the  order  of  the  cabinet  for  reorganization,  of 
Oct  24th,  18^7,  ascribes  the  success  of  all  arrangements  to  this :  *^The 
more  and  the  longer  we  succeed  in  finding  for  the  difficult  but  influential 
position  of  class-professors,  capable  teachers,  of  a  general  scientific  edu- 
cation, of  true  love  and  devotion  for  their  profession,  and  of  mature 
experience,  who  thoroughly  have  penetrated  and  mastered  the  subjects 
confided  to  them,  and  who  understand  how  to  select,  with  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  from  their  connection  with  other  objects  of  study  and 
with  the  general  plan  of  instruction  of  a  gymnasium  in  all  branches,  the 
means  b^st  adapted  to  the  general  development  and  efficient  education  of 
their  pupils ;  who  know  how  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, and  who,  finally,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  ^eir  character, 
and  their  gentle  yet  decided  deportment,  are  able  to  awaken  in  the  classes 
confided  to  their  care  and  training  a  lasting  impression  of  the  moral  power 
which  rules  the  destiny  of  man." 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  ideal  conception,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  of  his  class  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  confided  to 
the  class-py)fessor. 

The  teachers  of  gymnasiums  had,  and  in  part  still  have,  after  the  old 
custom,  the  titles  of  prorector,  conrector,  subrcctor,  subconrector,  bacca- 
laureus,  collaborator,  cooperator  coUega,  and  in  the  inferior  positions  in 
many  places,  that  of  cantor  and  auditor,  and  in  the  ministerial  order  of 
March  17,  1840,  the  preservation  of  these  titles  for  the  three  highest 
teachers  was  recommended.  The  title  of  Oberlehrer  (higher  or  superior 
teacher,)  after  the  introduction  of  the  "order  of  examination  of  1812," 
was  usually  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  from  their  examination  had 
obtained  the  qualiHcation  for  the  higher  classes,  but  officially  it  was 
ascribed  to  those  only  who  obtained  it  by  express  decree.  The  circular 
of  Oct.  24th,  1887,  published  the  resolution  to  ascribe  the  title  of  ^*^Ober» 
lehrer^^  as  an  encouragement  to  class-professors  exclusively,  and  to  revoke 
the  existing  distinction  between  "  superior  "  and  **  inferior  "  teacher,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  ability  to  instruct  in 
the  upper  classes  in  itself  bestows  a  higher  dignity.  By  the  decree  of 
March  27th,  1845,  a  proportionate  number  of  positions  for  ''^ Oberlehrer  ^ 
was  established  for  each  school,  to  which  such  teachers  only  should  be 
appointed  who  by  an  examen  pro  foe  doeendi  had  proven  their  ability 
for  instruction  in  the  two  higher  classes.  This  decree,  at  first,  could  not 
be  strictly  carried  out  without  seventy  against  existing  older  teachers, 
well  tried  in  practice ;  but  by  another  circular,  of  Jan.  2d,  ISCSy  it  has 
been  again  established  that  for  the  vacant  positions  of  ^^ Oberlehrer  ^^  only 
such  teachers  should  be  proposed  as  have  acquired  the  qualification  to 
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pve  instroctioDS  in  one  of  tke  main  stndM  in  the  first  duL  Teadwm 
who  fixMn  their  general  mental  capacity  are  fitfdrinstmcting  in  tlM  uppiT 
classes,  (bot  do  not  yet  poaeess  tlM  Ibrmal  qualification^)  ara  ui^gad  to 
submit  in  time  to  a  special  eyamination.  For  the  award  of  the  title  of 
^^Oberlekrer  **  as  a  personal  distinction,  anch  teachers  only  shall  be  pnh 
posed,  who  by  long  managwnent  as  dass-professors  haTe  proved  them* 
selTes  able  teachers  and  eminent  instmctors,  and  who  have  acquired  con* 
fiiderable  merit  in  matters  of  education.  All  other  teachers  are  to  bt 
named  **  ordinary  teachers.^ 

A  general  instruction  for  the  ofiBce  of  teachers  does  not  exist 

The  title  of  "professor*^  was  formerly  bestowed  by  the  king;  by 
cabinet  order  of  Dec.  23d,  1842,  the  power  to  grant  it  was  giTen  to  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  It  is  to  remain,  however,  a  distinction  rarely 
granted  to  those  who  possess  the  qualification  for  one  of  the  main 
branches  in  a  first  class,  and  have  not  only  proved  themselves  excellent 
teachers,  but  have  made  themselves  fiivorably  known  in  a  scientific  aspect 
At  some  gymnasiums  the  title  of  professor  is  connected  with  a  certain 
number  of  teacherships.  According  to  rank,  the  professors  of  gymna- 
siums and  of  real-schools  belong  to  the  fifth  class,  equally  with  the  extra- 
ordinary professors  at  universities.  Sometimes  the  title  of  professor  is 
bestowed  on  teachers  of  drawing  and  singing,  when  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  works  of  art 

To  the  desire  to  introduce  an  order  of  rank  for  the  other  teachers  of 
higher  schools,  secretary  Eichhom  (order  of  Nov.  7,  1846,)  replied  by 
declaring  that  it  appears  proper  to  withhold  similar  distinctions  fi*om  the 
profession  of  teachers,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  scientific  education  and 
the  labor  towards  the  development  of  mental  powers  in  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personality  of  each  one,  alone  to  decide  the  dignity  of 
the  position.  Herein  lies  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  that  each  one  of  them  knows  bow  to  assume  that 
honorable  standing  in  society  which  is  due  him,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  personal  dignity,  in  which  he  is  willingly  supported  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  public  greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  each  teacher  during 
the  vacations ;  generally  the  director  gives  fi*om  twelve  to  sixteen,  an 
Oherlehrer  from  twenty  to  twenty- two,  an  ordinary  teacher  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  lessons ;  at  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  each  teacher 
gives  twenty  lessons  per  week.  If  primary  teachers  instruct  at  higher 
schools,  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  are  permitted.  The  highest  of 
these  numbers  shall  be  required  of  a  teacher  only,  when  the  class  is  not 
largely  frequented  and  no  corrections  of  written  lessons  are  connected 
with  it 

Every  teacher  is  obliged,  without  remuneration,  to  teach  additional 
hours  during  a  vacancy,  except  when  the  position  is  not  again  filled  for 
a  long  time.  He  can  not  accept  any  other  office  to  which  pay  is  attached, 
nor  an  office  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  city,  without  the  consent 
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of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Teachers  of  the  institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  city  can  not  be  elected  aldermen ;  they  are  required 
to  accept  a  guardianship  only  of  children  of  relatives  or  fellow  teachers, 
and  to  this  a  consent  is  necessary.  Before  concluding  marriage,  they 
have  to  petition  the  governors  of  the  respective  province  for  his  consent, 
and  oblige  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  for  the  support 
of  widows.  There  is  no  limit  prescribed  to  their  giving  private  lessons ; 
but  the  establishment  of  private  institutions  requires  the  consent  of  the 
local  ofiBcers  and  of  the  Depailment 

The  secret  lists  of  conduct,  which  had  been  introduced  early  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  State,  to  be  made  out  annually  by  the  directors 
according  to  prescribed  schedule,  and  returned  by  them  to  the  provin- 
cial school  department,  and  by  the  latter,  after  having  been  perfected,  to 
the  Department  of  Instruction,  have  been  abolished  by  decree  of  July 
81,  1848.  These  lists  contained  four  divisions  to  mark  personalities  and 
ofiBcial  employment ;  three  divisions  to  mark  official  conduct,  moral  be- 
havior and  private  studies  of  the  teachers.  They  have  been  undeserv- 
edly decried  ;  for  they  gave  to  the  director  much  more  opportunity  to 
recommend  in  an  official  way  teachers  of  merit  to  the  Department  for 
distinction,  than  to  take  away  from  their  merits.  Since  then  a  periodical 
report  of  administration  gives  the  directors  occasion  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  qualification  of  a  teacher ;  if  it  contains  a  censure,  they 
have  to  apprise  the  teacher  of  it,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  justi- 
fication. The  royal  decree  of  July  11,  1849,  with  regard  to  misdemeanors 
in  office  by  officers  other  than  judicial,  was  also  applied  to  public  teachers. 
Minister  Von  Ladcnberg  declared  in  a  circular  dated  July  26th,  1849  : 
"  The  productive  working  of  the  office  of  a  teacher,  rests  essentially  upon 
the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  bearing  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  their  parents  and  guardians.  The 
more  important  the  educating  element  appears  in  the  character  of  youth, 
the  more  the  superintending  authority  should  look  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  should  not  hesitate  to  consider,  if  needs  there  be,  conduct 
outside  of  the  school  a  misdemeanor  in  office."  However,  this  decree 
made  it  a  duty  to  protect  a  teacher  against  unjust  and  inimical  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  just  complaints  of  those 
who  confide  to  the  teacher  their  holiest  goods,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.  The  code  of  discipline  for  all  officers  of  the 
government,  of  July  21st,  1852,  is  considered  to  apply  equally  to  all 
public  teachers. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  journey  during  the  course  of  instruction  can 
be  granted  by  the  directors  for  one  week ;  the  school  department  of  the 
province  can  extend  it  to  four  weeks  for  a  journey  into  foreign  countries, 
and  to  six  weeks  within  the  State ;  the  Ober  president  can  grant  six 
weeks*  leave  out  of  the  State,  and  eight  weeks  within  its  boundaries ;  for 
any  longer  period  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  or  of  the 
king  is  required.    During  a  leave  of  absence  beyond  four  weeks,  accord- 
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ing  to  order  dated  March  28th,  1808,  officers  shall  draw  only  half  salary, 
which  however  is  but  seldom  practiced.  In  accordance  witii  the  cabinet 
order  of  June  15th,  1863,  during  a  leave  of  absence,  salary  is  paid  In  fhll 
for  the  first  six  weeks;  half  pay  for  four  and  a  half  months*  longer,  and 
no  saUry  afterwards.  In  case  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made.  During 
a  journey  for  purposes  of  science,  the  expenses  for  a  deputy  are  deducted. 

The  same  authority  which  commissions  for  a  position  is  to  receive  also 
application  for  discharge,  which  shall  only  be  refused  when  the  general 
interests  would  suffer  by  acceptance.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
his  post  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  successor  or  for  tempo- 
rary occupation.  The  regular  period  for  giving  notice  of  discontintunoe 
in  office  is  generally  six  months,  and  to  begin  April  Ist,  or  October  Ist 

The  salary  of  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  every- 
where mostly  very  small  and  very  rarely  fixed  in  amount  The  greater 
part  of  the  receipts  was  derived  fi*om  various  fees  and  perquisites,  some  of 
them  even  degrading,  of  which  the  history  of  some  schools  furnishes  ample 
evidence.  Only  since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  the  government  baf 
continually  labored  to  procure  a  fixed  living  salary  for  teachers,  and  par- 
ticulariy  to  abolish  their  dependence  on  the  fees  paid  for  instruction.  For 
if  by  these  a  just  equalization  between  labor  and  wages  was  effected,  tbej 
very  readily  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  other  inconvenieiiee% 
from  which  a  school  should  be  kept  free.  Pro-tempcrary  officials  receive 
a  remuneration  which  can  only  exceptioDally  amoont  to  the  regolar 
salary.  The  principal  and  most  important  emdament,  a  free  rendeoee, 
has  been  retained  whenever  it  is  derived  from  donative  funds  or  VKal 
appropriations.  As  a  matter  of  coarse  the  director  has  a  suitable  dwcH- 
ing  in  the  institution,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  looked  opoD  m 
an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  poesibCe. 

Daring  a  mohilizatioa  of  the  army,  lor  ihme  who  are  called  mU>  aetire 
service  and  who  have  their  ho«HehoId  with  wife  and  child,  a  decrease  hi 
salary  takes  place,  from  die  b«»innArng  of  the  iBonth  m  wfath  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  bmnesi.  but  only  m  iv  as  Ihecr  salary  and  udtHairf 
pay  tos^-ther  passes  berood  the  am^mue  of  ^»  tJL  per  j*ta^,  ^ialariea  are 
paid  every  quartsr  of  a  y<!ar  m  advaaee ;  fee  aeqdeaital  dntiea  at  the  im^ 
stitutioo,  remixzKratioa  is  ceoeraSy  jrmteHL  iHamf  a  jooraey  m  Hnt 
interest  of  the  fervire;  aad  wiien  a  rsoMval  U^  awi^Cher  ymtSM^  Ukm 
place,  mileaze  2>  paifi  prnptfvtMate  to  the  ^fiee.  Teaeher«  whA,  wiihe«iS 
fiuilt  of  theirs  dnii  chentieiTiM  so.  ndiu^  '•insfRMCaReT^A.  ausy  ha^e  ei> 
uaofdlnary  a:*iastanite  fr«Mn.  die  5imie  fit  tike:  ScaSe^  it  tbtir  yearly  i»e«ae' 
is  noc  afc^yr*  VM  tAw  •  Aai^r.  7±  tiw&L) 

The  janitiin  nf  the  «!&«i4L  w{m  'a  **eDHiMeit  widi  a  ^«MtouM  ^  tktf 
Departmen:  of  CwL  lith.  1^X7.  than  he  «^IeeC«vi  frnw.  dve  atilirary  ns^Wk 
lids  enticeii  »  aiam&Huare  n  'trf^  3u^  f»eefve  aiwre  fh^r  mmfft^ 
dweHuur-^iare  n.  rjie  imiil&irutn,  «af{  sutreraU  5tr  5ie)  sn«t  lii^ht.  TIm; 
collectiniu  gUIemi  ixq  iiraer^j  anvmrr  "he  tfkuienfit  aa  a  CHrMnaa  ^«!«isiii; 
have  been  £ii»mtiaifefL  JOii  t&«»y  T^/tetve  rnitfsaii  *  lumttentfMi  4sMi 
fhefitada  of  che  ssEimL 
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The  granting  of  pensions,  up  t6  the  third  decade  of  this  oentarj,  was 
an  act  of  royal  favor ;  communities  and  corporations  also  exercised  such 
acts  of  grace  towards  teachers  no  longer  capable  for  duty,  and  often  to  a 
considerable  amount  A  law  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  after  much 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  the  provincial  authorities,  was  enacted. 
May  28th,  1846,  and  received  the  royal  approbation.  According  to  it  all 
teachers  and  officers  of  superior  schools  become  entitled  to  a  pension 
during  life,  if  after  a  certain  period  in  service  they  become  incapable  for 
duty  not  by  their  own  fault,  and  if  they  were  duly  commissioned.  If  at 
an  advanced  age  they  are  not  absolutely  incapable  for  duty,  but  unable 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  office,  they  are  obliged,  if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper,  to  pay  an  assistant  appointed  to  aid  them ;  however, 
there  must  be  left  for  them  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  the  pension.  The 
amount  of  pension  is  fixed  by  a  scale;  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  four- 
sixteenths,  after  fifty  years,  twelve-sixteenths  of  their  salary.  The  tim^ 
of  service  is  computed  from  the  date  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
and  if  they  did  not  take  such,  from  the  day  of  their  first  entry  into  ser- 
vice. The  trial  year  is  not  included,  but  the  time  passed  in  active  mili- 
tary service  is,  and  time  of  service  before  the  enemy  counts  double.  The 
fund  for  pensions  is  derived  fi'om  yearly  contributions  of  the  salary,  as 
introduced  since  January  1st,  1847 ;  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  of  400 
th. ;  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  of  1000  th, ;  two  per  cent  of  2000  th.^ 
and  three  per  cent  of  3000  th, ;  moreover,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  salary 
must  be  paid  in  one  installment 

The  families  of  teachers  who  die  in  office,  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred,  one  quarter's  salary  ;  those  of  pen- 
sioned teachers  that  of  one  month.  Every  teacher  commissioned  for  one 
of  the  higher  schools  is  entitled  and  required  to  enter  the  **  Institute  for 
the  support  of  widows,^'  at  Berlin,  unless  his  age  is  too  far  advanced  or  ill 
health  oppose  his  becoming  a  member.  The  amount  insured  must  be  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  salary,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  above  500  th.  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  voluntary  pensions  are  given  to  widows,  generally  only 
from  50  to  100  th.y  and  means  for  education  in  schools  are  granted  for 
orphaned  boys  to  ftieir  seventeenth  year,  and  for  girls  to  their  fifteenth 
year,  in  monthly  rates  from  one-half  to  two  thalers.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutes possess  considerable  donations  for  widows  and  orphans. 

III.  REGULATIONS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  **  Magdeburg  Order  of  Visitation,"  (16G3,)  required  the  magistrate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  resident  pastor  and  superiutendeut,  to  appoint  the  * 
public  school-teacher.  More  minute  regulations  on  an  *^ examination  " 
of  teachers  at  the  Latin  and  German  schools  were  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  Sept  30th,  1718,  according  to  which  they  should  be  examined 
by  the  consistory  or  the  general  superintendent  before  being  commis- 
sioned, and  to  those  who  gave  satisfaction  a  testimonial  should  be  given, 
and  no  one  could  be  commissioned  without  it  Repeated  instructions  of 
1760  and  1764  declared  that  no  teacher  should  be  engaged  or  promoted 
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without  Uie  Approbatioii  of  the  sopoior  ooosistorj,  and  the  instmctiOQ  te 
the  soperior  sdiool-coUegium  of  Febu  22d,  1787,  ordwed  that  a  teacher 
should  be  appointed  onlj  on  the  ground  of  a  testimonial  from  thia  au- 
thority. The  candidate  proposed  finr  a  vacant  teacherahip  was  presented 
to  the  consistory  or  school-ooUegium  of  the  proTince,  which  referred  him 
to  one  of  their  members,  generally  to  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this 
much  depended  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  latter,  and  these 
examinations  lacked  uniformity.  Gedike,  who,  as  s  member  of  the  supe- 
rior school-collegium,  was  often  charged  with  like  examinations,  gives  % 
detailed  sketch  thereof  in  the  programme  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Freder* 
ickswerder  of  1789  (collected  writings  on  schools,  11.  pp.  90.)  By  the 
patrons  of  city  schools,  as  long  as  teachers  were  mostly  theologians,  the 
evidence  of  their  education  for  the  ministerial  office  was  generally  deemed 
sufficient ;  likewise  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  or 
trial  lessons,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  given  by  a 
university,  or  the  testimonials  of  their  attendance  at  seminaries  for  the- 
ology, philology  or  pedagogy.  But  this  custom  proved  mqre  and  more 
insufficient  for  the  higher  schools,  since  newly  revived  humanitarianian 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  them,  and  they  no  longer  selected  their 
teachers  from  among  the  candidates  of  theology,  but  from  candidates  who 
had  been  specially  trained  for  higher  teachership  and  proved  more  suit- 
able. Thus,  when  the  centralizing  organization  of  the  State  extended 
also  to  the  field  of  education,  an  examination  of  candidates  for  higher 
teachership,  legal  throughout  the  State,  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  July 
12th,  1810,  which  at  first  was  made  by  deputations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  latterly  by  a  special  commission  of  examinations. 
The  regulations  for  examination  had  been  drawn  up  by  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Schleiermacher  and  Siivem.  Of  the  motives,  Humboldt  had 
stated  that  such  examinations  are  the  only  barrier  tliat  could  be  opposed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  patronage.  It  would  honor  the  profession 
of  teachers  in  the  State,  if  every  one  who  enters  it  had  first  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  qualification.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  also  declared  himself  in  &vor 
of  not  admitting  any  to  teach  at  the  secondary  schools,  though  they  had 
graduated  at  universities,  unless  they  had  been  examined  and  authorized 
by  the  commission  of  examinations.  The  examination  should  consist  in 
written  theses,  oral  questioning  and  trial  lessons.  The  commission, 
could  dispense  with  one  of  these.  Those  who,  after  presenting  a  disser- 
tation in  Latin  and  passing  the  regular  oral  examination  at  one  of  the 
faculties  for  philosophy  of  one  of  tlie  State  universities,  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  were  not  subject  to  further  examination, 
only  to  a  trial  lesson.  With  members  of  seminaries  for  classic  schools, 
the  examination  taken  at  their  entrance  by  the  director  of  the  same,  was 
sufficient  Distinguished  foreigners  called  to  professorships  by  the  Prus- 
sian Department  of  Instruction  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination. 
The  certificate  given  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  branches  the  candi- 
date was  well  posted  or  weak,  what  proportion  his  skill  in  teaching  held 
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to  his  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  his  general  qualification  was  indicated 
in  the  authority  to  teach  in  secondary -schools.    The  examination  was 
called  ^^examen  pro/acultate  docendV^    Those  proposed  for  a  permanent 
professorship,  had  to  pass  an  examen  pro  loeo,  in  which  regard  should  be 
had  only  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  particular  positioD. 
To  dispense  from  examinations  was  the  privilege  of  the  Department  for 
Public  Instruction.     These  regulations  took  effect,  Jan.  Ist,  1818.     The 
requirements  made  of  candidates  at  first  were  trifling,  and  the  taking 
effect  of  the  regulations  fell  in  a  time  when  Mars  was  worshiped  more 
than  Minerva;  but  when,  after  1815,  studies  could  again  be  pursued 
undisturbedly,  a  continually  increasing  zeal  for  the  study  of  philology 
and  philosophy  manifested  itseli^  and  gradually  a  class  of  teachers,  scien- 
tifically educated,  formed  itself,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found 
easily  at  any  other  time,  and  towards  which  chief  counselor  Johannes 
Schulse  largely  contributed  by  encouraging  learned  publications  and 
attaching  promotion  to  the  same ;  particularly  in  the  selection  of  directors 
great  weight  was  given  to  successful  labor  as  an  author.     A  regulation 
of  the  department  of  Aug.  21,  1824,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  consis- 
tories the  one-sidedness  of  philologic  preparation,  and  demanded  that 
examinations  should  be  extended  principally  on  logic  and  metaphysics, 
psychology  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  and  theology ;  but  that 
very  one-sidedness  had  trained  the  best  powers  of  teaching,  and  if  the 
examination  in  philosophy  had  remained  in  the  background,  there  was 
among  the  students  of  that  time  such  great  zeal  for  education  in  philos- 
ophy, that  without  special  requirements  at  the  examination,  all  studies 
were  enlivened  thereby,  even  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  liberal 
manner  than  is  possible  by  the  anxiety  to  pass  an  examination.     The 
afore-mentioned  circular,  in  calling  upon  the  commission  for  examination, 
to  pay  strict  regard  to  *^  thoroughness  and  quality  of  philosophy  and  the 
study  thereof,  to  the  end  that  the  shallow  and  superficial  philosophisms 
which  in  modem  times  compose  wholly  the  science  of  philosophy,  may 
give  way  to  fundamental  studies,  and  that  philosophy  may  obtain  again 
her  honorable  and  useful  position  among  the  sciences,  and  that  academic 
youth,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  darkened  by  afler-philosophy, 
may  be  conducted  by  thorough  instruction  in  a  genuine  philosophical 
spirit,  to  a  clear,  correct  and  complete  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,"  was  particularly  meant  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
and  the  early  appointment  of  Hegel  into  the  commission  for  examination 
coincided  with  it     The  objections  raised,  by  the  commission  of  Berlin 
only,  against  the  practicability  of  the  order  of  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  were  replied  to  on  Aug.  13th,  1865,  that  "  the  .differ- 
ent branches  of  philosophy  in  which  examination  should  be  had,  give  to 
the  examining  person  forthwith  a  distinct  and  concrete  subject,  by  which 
to  discover  whether  the  candidate  has  mentally  appropriated  what  he 
heard  in  the  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  university.**    The  observation 
of  the  commjssion,  that  no  law  did  exist,  and  could  not  very  well  exist, 
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according  to  which  one  system  of  phflosophy  only  should  be  studied  bj 
the  yoang  at  the  academy,  wis  refused  as  trinal  and  not  called  fiir  by 
the  circular  of  the  department 

The  circular  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  directed  fhrther  that  each  candidate 
for  teacbership,  who  had  been  examined,  should  pass  another  trial  before 
a  member  of  the  consistory,  in  regird  to  his  knowledge  in  theology.  Of 
those  who  did  not  want  to  be  qualified  for  instructing  religion,  they 
should  particularly  inquire  whether  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality  requisite  for  teachers  at  a  gym- 
nasium, while  of  those  intending  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  religion, 
they  should  require  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  in  church  history.  In  proposing  for  the  office  of 
professor  or  director,  those  who  had  a  thorough  education  in  theology 
should  be  principally  farored. 

In  a  corresponding  manner  it  was  ordered,  under  date  of  Sept  2, 1826^ 
that  a  Catholic  clergyman,  well  schooled  and  of  distinguished  reputation,' 
should  be  invited,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Cologne,  to  examine  Catholic  candidates  for  teacbership  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  at  the  place  where  the  commis- 
sion of  education  held  their  session. 

Candidates  for  teacbership,  who  desired  to  be  engaged  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  only,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  frofacuJU 
tale  docendi^  though  they  had  not  passed  the  iriennium  academicum^  or 
not  frequented  a  UDirersity  at  alL  But  with  regard  to  regular  teachers 
of  sciehce  at  the  higher  burgher-schools,  or  schods  of  oommeroe,  and 
technical  or  real-schools  in  larger  cities,  in  which  an  education  was  ob- 
tained for  the  higher  mechanics  or  for  the  commercial  profession,  prind- 
pally  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography, 
German  literature,  technology  and  modem  languages,  it  was  ordained  by 
instruction  of  March  29th,  1827,  that  their  commission  should  depend  on 
a  preTious  well-passed  examination  in  these  branches. 

The  requirements  for  teachers  of  higher  sdiools,  changed  and  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  time,  made  necessary  the  preparation  of  new  rules  for 
examination,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  were  composed  by  ioh. 
Schulze  on  the  baas  of  opinions  presented  by  the  different  eoomusBioiis 
for  examination.  In  these  are  distinguisbed  the  examination:  l,pf9 
faeultate  doeendi ;  2, pro  loco;  %^pro atcam^me;  4,  the  cdloquiMmpr^ 
reetorat4L  Subjects  in  examination  are :  1,  the  Gcrmsii,  Lstin,  Greek, 
French,  and  H^irew  languages;  2,  matbematiea,  Datnral  philosophy, 
history  and  geography,  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  theology.  Eowrrcr, 
it  should  not  be  forbidden  to  any  candidate  to  be  examined  in  other  lan- 
guages and  scieoces,  to  which  be  had  deroted  hinrnt^  and  which  stood 
in  connection  with  objects  of  instmcsUon  at  •*<wMiiy..gffvM>'y  A  main 
condition  for  admisiion  was  the  eomfdete  academic  trienniom,  and  m 
ISll  a  rule  was  added,  that  ererr  one  who  derired  to  enter  the  scniee 
of  the  Pmastan  ^orcmment  ninst  haro  studied  at  a  PmsBsn  murcrBty 
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during  three  semesters.  Foreigners,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
aminations, are  required  to  present  a  special  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Education ;  but  from  this,  candidates  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Qotha  are  excepted  since  1864. 

According  as  the  ^^ curriculum  Tit<B^^  delivered  by  the  candidate  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  favorable,  two  or  three  subjects  for  a  treatise  in 
writing  are  given  him,  with  directions  to  finish  the  same  after  a  certain 
fixed  time  (usually  six  months,)  and  to  report  the  sources  from  which 
information  was  drawn  for  the  composition.  As  a  rule,  one  of  these  com- 
positions must  be  in  the  Latin  language ;  to  candidates  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  teaching  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence at  one  of  the  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  it  is  permitted  to  use 
the  French  language  in  place  of  the  Latin.  By  circular  of  May  19, 1888, 
it  was  also  permitted  to  give  to  candidates  upon  their  application,  lessons 
more  difficult  or  more  easy  than  were  first  required  in  the  examination. 
Exempt  from  compositions  in  writing  should  be :  (1,)  doctors  and  masters 
of  philosophy  promoted  at  one  of  the  inland  universities,  after  a  public 
defense  in  Latin  of  their  naugural  dissertation,  published  in  printed 
form ;  (2,)  candidates  of  theology,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
theological  commission  of  examination  of  having  favorably  passed  the 
first  examen  for  theologians.  From  the  oral  examination,  doctors  of 
philosophy  were  not  exempt ;  on  the  contrary  they  had  to  be  examined 
in  all  the  principal  branches  of  instruction,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  not  included  in  the  examination  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  written  compositions,  the  subject  for  a 
trial-lesson,  and  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  are  selected,  and 
"the  director  and  those  members  of  the  commission  to  whom  Uie 
branches  selected  principally  belong,  are  required  to  be  present"  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  director  can  not  assist  at  all 
times,  and  consequently  he  is  not  always  present. 

By  the  oral  examination  is  to  be  ascertained  what  knowledge  the 
candidate  possesses  in  philology,  mathematics,  history,  natural  sciences, 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  if  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  at 
secondary-schools ;  and  he  shall  be  examined  so  fieir  in  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  correctly  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  That  part  of  the 
examination  which  refers  to  ancient  (classical)  philology,  must  be  made 
in  Latin.  If  the  trial-lesson  and  oral  examination  should  give  a  result 
different  from  that  which  the  written  compositions  gave  a  right  to  expect, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  prepare  another,  under  special  surveil- 
iance  and  without  any  means  of  assistance.  More  than  three  candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  then  only  such  as  desire  to 
become  qualified  for  the  same  grade  of  schools.  ^^  The  importance  of  the 
examination  makes  necessary  the  permanent  presence  of  the  director  of 
the  commission,  and  another  member  beside  the  one  who  examines  the 
candidate." 

In  giving  the  *^/a€ultM  doeendi^^^  three  degrees  are  distinguished: 
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(1,)  the  unconditional,  when  the  candidate,  besides  a  sofficient,  even  if  not 
perfectly  developed  capacity  for  teaching,  is  so  far  master  of  the  subjects 
as  to  be  able,  after  doe  preparation,  to  teach,  (a)  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
German  language,  (b)  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  (e)  history  and 
geography,  or  (4)  as  according  to  later  instructions  of  the  Department, 
theology,  and  the  Hebrew  language,  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium successfully,  and  is  so  fiur  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  in- 
struction and  to  inBuence  beneficially  the  total  education  of  the  students." 
In  a  declaration  of  Aug.  9tb,  1831,  the  Department  pointed  out  *'that 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  total 
ignorance, of  candidates  for  teachership  in  any  of  the  three  essential 
branches  of  instruction  in  secondary-schools,  as  had  hitherto  not  seldom 
been  shown."  Since  the  issue  of  the  regulations  of  1834  for  the  maturity 
examination*  in  leaving  the  gymnasium,  such  total  ignorance  is  prevented, 
and  the  general  examination  of  candidates  appears  no  more  necessary  ; 
however,  the  fear  of  it  often  divides  the  powers  of  students,  who  rather 
strive  after  the  eminent  in  one  branch,  which  is  the  more  important,  than 
after  an  aqualU  medioeritas. 

As  qualification  for  instructing  philology  in  the  two  upper  classes,  be- 
sides a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  an  extensive 
study  of  the  classics  of  these  two  languages,  in  particular  of  those  usually 
read  in  upper  classes,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  value  of  philology 
and  the  most  important  means  for  its  study,  as  well  as  correctness  and 
fluency  in  lecturing  Latin,  are  required.  In  the  branches  of  philosophy 
a  complete  knowledge  of  details  and  minute  penetration  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  examination  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  candi- 
date has  studied  these  sciences. 

The  examination  in  German  extends  to  grammar,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  laws  of  the  language,  the  historic  development  of  the  same, 
and  the  history  of  its  literature.  '*  Those  who  do  not  possess  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  general  scientific  knowledge 
enough  to  teach  the  German  successfully  in  each  class,  even  in  the  high- 
est, can  not  receive  the  **  unconditional  faeultat  docendi  for  philology." 
The  Department  declared  in  rescript  of  Nov.  12th,  1881,  that  those  who 
contended  for  that  degree  should  combine  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  modem  science. 

In  history  and  geography,  beside  a  general  knowledge  thereof,  the 
"  study  of  the  prindpal  authors  for  any  period  of  ancient,  middle  or 
modern  history  "  was  required.  Moreover  the  candidate  should  **  possess 
enough  of  philology,  not  only  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics for  his  lectures,  but  also  by  the  latter  to  contribute  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  former ;  and  he  should  have  that  command  of  expression  in 
Latin,  that  he  can  deliver  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  in  that  lang. 

*  JV*«C«.— The  final  examination  on  leavinf  the  gyronatium,  which,  if  •uooenfuUypMMd,  d»» 
Clara  the  student  matured  for  the  university,  and  entitles  him  to  admittance. 
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uage/*  Qualification  as  teacher  for  the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  maj 
be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  according  to 
the  order  of  April  6lh,  1859.  The  ability  of  teachers  and  examiners  to 
deliver  a  well  connected  lecture  on  history  in  Latin  now  disappearing 
almost  altogether^  this  requirement  has  been  overlooked  at  examinations 
Also,  geography  is  treated  on  generally  by  questions  connected  with  the 
examination  in  history,  so  that  an  actual  faculUu  docendi  in  this  branch 
can  rarely  be  said  to  have  been  established. 

In  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  penetrated  the 
higher  parts  of  geometry,  spherical  analysis  and  higher  mathematics,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  successful  applications  of  these  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  special  decree  of  December  14,  1839,  ordains 
that  beside  a  general  review  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  every- 
day phenomena,  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
its  parts,  including  modern  discoveries  and  late  publications,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  chemistry  and  the  ability  to  explain 
suitable  problems  in  a  mathematical  wa}^  should  be  required.  This  order 
also  fitly  demands,  ''  that  in  order  not  to  limit  the  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  by  too  great  requirements,  the  coTk- 
dXWonoX  facultas  doctndi  shall  be  given  to  candidates  who  can  teach  math- 
ematics arid  the  mathematical  parts  of  natural  philosophy  in  all  classes, 
and  to  those  who  can  instruct  in  the  natural  sciences  in  all  classes,  and 
mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  only. 

In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  beside  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  sci- 
ences and  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  difierent  systems  of  instruction 
and  education,  it  should  be  required  that  the  candidates  are  able  to 
explain,  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  principles  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 
psychology ;  and  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  different  systems  according  to  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
they  should  combine  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  changes  philosophy 
has  experienced  by  Kant,  and  since  his  time. 

2.  The  conditional  facultm  docendi  can  be  obtained  by  (a)  those  who, 
though  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  in  the  two  upper  classes, 
yet  in  one  or  more  branches  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  which  must 
be  exacted  of  every  teacher,  obtain  this  degree  under  the  condition  that 
they  supply  those  deficiences,  and  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  pro  loco  until  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  their  studies  ia 
the  deficient  branches  have  been  perfected ;  (b)  those  who,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  possess  only  the  knowledge 
required  for  middle  or  lower  classes. 

The  second  degree  of  teachership  obtained  great  latitude  by  those 
regulations,  and  embraced  candidates  of  the  greatest  learning  and  the 
most  able  capacities,  as  must  frequently  be  found  in  limiting  examination 
to  certain  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  those  of  great  mediocrity  who 
had  not  passed  far  beyond  the  maturity-examination.  For  this  reason 
the  instructions  of  Aug.  9th^  1881,  made  a  discrimination  between  can- 
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dicUtes  who  had  been  examined  for  teaching  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
such  as  had  been  qualified  for  the  lower  classes  only.  To  the  first  ones 
the  regulations  on  examination  pro  loco  are  applied,  but  thej  are  not  to 
pass  a  second  examination  profaeultate  doeendi^  since  the  trial-year  will 
giTe  the  authorities  ample  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  how  (ar 
the  candidate  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  appearing  at  the 
examination.  Even  after  the  trial-year,  the  authorities,  by  bestowing 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  candidates  in  their  district,  could  not  fidl 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  all  information  on  that  point  These  instruc- 
tions proved  important  and  wholesome  by  freeing  the  most  capable  can- 
didates from  the  obligation  of  a  second  examination  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  which  could  be  superficial  with  them  only,  while 
it  would  draw  them  away  from  their  proper  field  of  excellence.  The 
school-coUegiums,  it  is  true,  bad  a  task  they  could  only  perform  to  some 
extent  through  the  organ  of  the  respective  directors,  as  under  the  office- 
like way  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  collegium,  there  rarely  was 
left  time  and  opportunity  for  any  of  the  members  to  make  personal  ob- 
servations. The  experience  of  the  next  years  following  the  issue  of 
these  regulations  showed  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  many  deficiencies,  which  partly  had  their  cause  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  partly  in  their  application  by  the  examiners,  in 
particular  by  some  professors  of  universities,  who  made  too  high  require- 
ments on  the  younger  teachers  of  gymnasiums,  and  partly,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  more  bent  on  realities  and  unfavorable  to 
the  study  of  philology.  In  the  circular  of  Feb.  8d,  1888,  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Examinations,  the  "superficial  mediocrity  which  satisfies 
so  many  candidates  for  higher  teachership  in  their  vocation,**  has  been 
opposed  by  increased  demands,  principally  by  allowing  the  qualification 
for  eanditional  facultas  doeendi  only  to  the  candidates  heretofore  de- 
scribed under  (a) ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for 
examination  to  bestow  the  ^^conditional  faeultoi  doeendi  on  such 
candidates  who  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  branches  of  instruc- 
tion possess  only  the  knowledge  required  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
this  permission  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  classes  exceptionally,  when  the 
candidates,  with  a  security  and  clearness  in  fundamental  knowledge, 
combined  distinguished  talent  of  explanation,  an  excellent  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  and  a  prepossessing  appearance.**  A  the  same 
time  the  Department  expressed  a  confident  expectation  that  the  commis- 
sions for  examination  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  short 
course  of  three  years  at  the  university  could  only  serve  to  collect  a  suffi- 
cient material ;  and  therefore  a  complete,  thorough,  and  in  all  parts  fin- 
ished knowledge,  and  a  solid  penetration  into  science,  could  not  be 
required ;  much  more  they  should  see,  if  the  candidates,  besides  a  general 
knowledge,  had  actually  laid  the  foundation  in  one  of  the  principal 
branches,  on  which  farther  to  build,  and  had  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion and  spirited  digest  of  the  sciences  chiefly  cultivated  by  them  at  the 
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university.    For  able  cftndicbites  of  this  class  the  Department  in  1867 
created  a  higher  degree :  conditional /aeultas  for  the  middle  dassea 

On  February  4th,  1838,  a  second  circular  to  the  school-collegiums  was 
issued,  in  which  the  directors  of  gymnasiums  were  designated  as  suitable 
persons  to  advise  young  men  in  the  upper  classes,  if  not  thought  qualified 
for  the  profession,  to  desist  from  pursuing  studies  requisite  for  teadier- 
ship,  and  to  represent  to  abler  ones  the  Extent  and  difBculties  of  the 
object  But  directors  have  seldom  been  in  a  situation  to  execute  this 
charge.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  proportion  of  candidates  to  vacant 
positions  was  unfavorable  to  the  former,  but  soon  after  1848  it  changed, 
so  that  the  want  of  teachers  becoming  more  sensible,  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  under  order  of  Oct.  16th,  1858,  promised  to  assist  students 
in  the  upper  classes,  in  cases  of  poverty,  if  they  felt  a  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  and  were  willing  to  pursue  the  necessary 
studies,  beginning  even  at  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  make  proper  application  to  the  De- 
partment. It  is  not  known  whether  recourse  has  ever  been  had  to  this 
measure.  The  general  examination  in  religion  and  philosophy,  as  ordered 
by  the  cabinet  order  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  was  amended  by  rescript  of 
March  3d,  1848,  by  requiring  that  the  testimonials  of  candidates  who  had 
not  passed  this  examination  satisfactorily,  should  contain  a  provision  that 
the  candidate,  before  being  definitely  engaged,  must  prove  in  a  second 
examination  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge  in  the  above 
sciences.  It  was  chiefly  intended  thus  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion of  future  teachers,  and  to  form  teachers  of  religion  not  from  theolo- 
gians only.  The  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  a  circular  of  the  ministry 
of  Von  Raumer  of  Dec.  9,  1853,  directed  to  the  faculties  of  theology, 
requiring  of  them  to  introduce  suitable  lectures,  which  was  done  by  some 
distinguished  professors,  but  in  spite  of  the  desire  repeatedly  expressed 
under  date  of  May  10th,  1865,  they  were  never  generally  introduced  by 
the  faculties.  The  commission  for  examination,  however,  was  instructed, 
from  the  year  1857,  invariably  to  exact  a  report  from  the  candidates  for 
higher  teachership,  in  how  far  and  in  what  manner,  during  their  academ- 
ical studies,  they  had  endeavored  to  increase  and  improve  a  scienti6c 
knowledge  of  religion. 

By  the  above-named  circular  of  Feb.  3d,  1838,  theology  and  the  He- 
brew had  been  made  the  fourth  principal  part  of  examination ;  but  by 
another  cabinet  order  of  Dec.  21st,  1841,  candidates  of  theology,  when 
they  had  obtained  an  excellent  testimonial  from  the  commission  for  ex- 
amination in  theology,  should  be  considered  qualified  for  teaching  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  should  be  further  examined  only  as  to 
their  ability  and  method  of  teaching;  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  candidates  for  teachership. 
However,  since  it  appeared  desirable  to  gain  men  of  sound  education  in 
theology  as  teachers  of  religion  at  secondary-schools,  it  was  decreed  by 
order  of  the  Department,  Aug.  10th,  1853,  that  candidates  of  theology, 
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who  coold  produce  the  certificate  of  a  well  passed  ezamination  before  the 
commission  for  theology,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  profaO' 
filiate  dveendL  If  they  desire  to  acquire  the  qualiBcation  of  "  unoondi- 
tiancd  fae.  doc,^''^  they  must  satisfy  all  general  conditions;  the  qualifica- 
tion for  conditional  fae,  doc.  may  be  imparted  to  them :  1,  if  by  a  trial 
lesson  and  oral  examination,  which  is  limited  to  didactic  ability  and 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  teaching  in  higher  classes,  they  prove  their 
ability  to  teach  religion  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  first  class  of  a  gymna- 
sium ;  and  2,  if  they  prove  their  ability  to  teach  (a)  Latin,  Greek  and 
German,  or  (b)  mathematics  and  natural  science,  in  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  or  (c)  either  one  of  these  subjects  in  the  first  class. 

Catholic  clergymen,  according  to  rescript  of  March  26th,  1863,  when 
they  have  been  promoted  by  an  inland  university  or  by  academic  rule  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  of  theology,  are  not  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  theology  in  order  to  become  qualified  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, but  their  ability  of  teaching  religion  or  the  Hebrew  in  the  difierent 
classes  remains  subject  to  trial  by  the  commission  of  examination. 

By  ministerial  rescript  of  Aug.  11th,  1854,  members  for  the  examina- 
tion in  French  and  English  are  added  to  the  commissions.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  French  or  English,  besides  a 
thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  these  languages  and  their  liter- 
ature, must  respond  to  the  requirements  of  general  education  demanded 
from  all  candidates.  However,  the  rescript  of  the  Department  of  May 
23d,  1865,  directs  that  the  admission  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
who  have  obtained  the  fac.  doc.  for  those  modem  languages,  as  teachers 
of  science  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  is  generally  not  desirable. 

For  teachers  of  drawing  at  higher  schools,  to  which  heretofore  teachers 
had  been  admitted  without  special  selection,  it  was  directed,  April  2d, 

1827,  that  only  those  should  be  proposed  who  were  furnished  with  ah 
attest  of  qualification  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  that  such 
should  have  preference  among  applicants.     A  circular  of  January  16th, 

1828,  directed  the  consistories  and  school-collegiums  of  the  provinces  to 
give  to  the  Department  an  exact  report  on  the  qualification  of  each 
teacher  of  drawing  at  the  gymnasiums  in  their  province,  on  the  manner 
and  success  of  their  instructions,  and  on  their  social  position  and  relation. 
Since  1863  these  candidates  are  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by 
one  of  the  royal  academies  of  Art  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg  or  Dusseldorf. 

As  teacher  of  singing,  no  one  can  be  engaged,  since  the  year  1880, 
who  has  not  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  teach  singing. 

An  ezamination  for  teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  instituted 
by  departmental  rescript  of  March  29th,  1866,  for  which  a  commission, 
including  a  professor  of  anatomy,  has  been  formed  in  Berlin.  It  takes 
place  at  the  central  institute  for  gymnastics  (erected  in  1851,  and  which 
proceeded  from  the  central  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics by  rescript  of  Feb.  6th ;)  under  superintendence  of  the  instruct- 
ors.    It  was  considered  desirable  that  the  instructions  in  gymnastic  ex- 
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compositions  of  the  seminarists,  and,  for  a  time  also,  in  the  practioe  of 
teacbiDg  in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  school  of  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  When  this  uniyersity  was  closed  in  1806,  Wolf  went  to  Beriin ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  1808,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  *^  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnasiums  "  was  consistently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
by  the  directors  following,  Mor.  H.  Ed.  Meier  and  Bemardy,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  style  in  Latin  were  particularly  fostered. 
The  separation  into  two  divisions,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  1857,  when  Bergh  entered,  after 
Meier^s  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  founded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  Konigsbeig 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  an  association,  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  of  young  men  who 
should,  however,  on  account  of  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  from  whom  afterwards  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary  might  be  selected.  Schlciermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
all  times :  *^  The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  free  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  fi'om  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein. ** 
The  department  recommended  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  latter  M.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  ^^disputatio  d€  eritica  artii  diffi- 
cultatibus  "  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  for  accents  omitted,  After  M.  Erfurdt,  the 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Gotthold,  Lobeck,  Lehrs. 

In  1812,  Bockh  became  founder  and  director  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmann,  Lachmann,  Martin  Hertz,  and  Haupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Greifswald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1 822)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  director ;  assisted 
successively  by  Martin  Hertz,  Urlichs,  and  Ufener. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1812  ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Gottl.  Schneider  and  Heindorf,  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Passow, 
Chr.  Schneider,  Ritschl,  Ambrosch,  Haase,  the  latter  since  1856  in  con- 
nection with  Rossbach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819.  The  directors 
were  Nake  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty-seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinrich,  became  co-director,  fostered  the  study  of  ancient  art 
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lers.  Since  1848,  Prof.  Richelot  took  part  id  its  instractton.  At  Halle^ 
a  seminaiy  for  maUieinatics  and  nataral  philosophy  was  begun  in  1838, 
through  the  energy  of  Pro£  Kssmtz  and  Pro£  Schncke,  called  thither 
from  Konigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof  Schweigger,  it  was, 
in  1840,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  divisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  mathematics  at 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1861 ;  admittance  into  it  follows  upon  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  directors,  and  a  written  trial-composition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Kummer  and  Weierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalers. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondary-schools, 
and  to  increase  generally  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  ^*  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences*'  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1825  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  yon  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
changed  according  to  election  by  the  members.  In  1830,  the  department 
directed  that  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  to  the  semi- 
narists upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  however,  changed  in  1845,  to 
giving  such  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  in  1831,  instructed  the  pro- 
vincial collegiums  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
shown  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

R  Pedagogic  Seminaries. — It  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the  universities  after  they  had 
passed  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary -schools  was  left  to  chance ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct  9th,  1787,  the  first  charge 
^to  open  a  **  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,"  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  the  Frederic  Werder  gymna- 
sium at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike.  Its  members 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  teachers  when  the 
director  required  them,  to  make  the  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholars,  and  for  other  practical  services.  •  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  should 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  three 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagogic  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatment  was  from  time  to 
time  placed  under  their  care.     For  their  further  theoretical  education,* 
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they  had  to  prepare  a  compoation  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  saggested 
by  their  own  experience,  to  be  submitted  to  the  director,  and  remd  and 
discussed  in  a  pedagogic  society  established  by  them.     Moreover,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  in  a  philological  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.     A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  members, 
was  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  thalers  per  year  were  set 
apart     With  Gedike,  the  seminary  in  1798  passed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bellermann  I.  (since 
1804,)  one  member  was  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werdcr  gymnasium,  after 
most  of  the  seminarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.     In  1812, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distributed  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  according  to  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  26th,  1812,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  to  Solger,  professor  of  the 
university,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientific  deputation  of  BerUn, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  Prof.  Bockh,  who  was  at  its  head  in  1866. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasiums.     The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1815  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  instruction  impracticable  ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  Ihcy  did  not  obtain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  at  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1848,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  also  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.     A  decree  of  the  department  of  Dec 
ISth,  1863,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary ;  as  a , 
maximum,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  from  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,   they  should   be  properly  remunerated. 
By  this,  the  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved. 

A  second  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1804)  in  Stettin,  "for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Pomerania,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  the 
former  *'  St  Mary's  Home;"  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teachership,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  director 
up  to  1815  ;  since  then  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
sided over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions made  last,  July  8d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  institute 
decreased  to  four,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  was  effected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical. 
'  The  seminary  of  Breslau,  in  the  main  arranged  after  the  same  prin- 
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ciples,  WIS  established  in  1818,  and  stands  since  1868,  eyery  two  years 
alternately,  under  the  directorship  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  provin- 
cial school-board.  Upon  request  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  the 
commission  for  examination  gives  Uie  lessons  for  the  seminarists,  and  has 
them  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  seminary  at  Halle  has  gradually  formed  itself  out  of  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  that  university ;  but  has  only  since 
1829  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  of  examinations,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminary,  as  a  theologic  pedagog- 
ium,  remained  a  special  division  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Ualle-Wittcnberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1835,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  regular  or  ez' 
traordinary  professor  of  theology,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  rescript 
of  Feb.  18th,  1856.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  arc  divided  into  a 
first  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  have 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university ;  qualified  candidates  of 
tcachership,  with  good  testimonials,  can  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  the  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  composition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  Practical  exercises  consist  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  class-room,  before  auditors,  and  afler  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Francke  Institute.  The 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachcrship  at  one  year ;  the  stipends  for  members  (first  class, 
fifty  thalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  are  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Saxony  has  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  '^  Convict,"  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1856  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Magdeburg ;  the  candidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  the 
qualification  pro  licentia  caneianandi^  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
**  good,"  and  must  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  "  Convict " 
is,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  educate  teachers  of  religion  for 
high-schools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  in  other  branches  of  science  as 
regular  members  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

0.  The  pedagogic  trial-year. — The  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  de- 
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trial-year  was  beneficial  only  as  a  process  of  refining  by  which  talented 
teachers  were  separated  from  incapable  ones. 

Minister  von  Eichhom  issued,  April  8d,  1842,  a  new  instruction  on  the 
trial-year,  according  to  which  "  the  candidate  should  at  first,  by  visiting 
classes,  conversing  with  directors,  class-professors  and  other  teachers, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  school ;  2,  for  a  long  time  visit 
those  classes  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  tea'ching  of  him  whose  place  ho  is  to  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  8,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  teaching,  regard 
must  be  had  chiefly  to  his  testimonial ;  4,  he  should  not  be  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  same  class,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  shorter  lessons ;  6, 
the  teachers,  represented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the  subject  or  the  class,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement be  present  in  all  the  lessons  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  suitable  suggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  the  class,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 
once  a  week." 

Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  favorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  experiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  important  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  1848,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  afler  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  grateful  for  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  commissioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  employed  at  secondary-schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  28th,  1851,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  27th,  1852,  prescribed  that  afler  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary -schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  after  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
favorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  took  away  many 
disciples  from  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates for  teachership,  not  long  before  in  abundance,  were  in  a  few  years 
all  engaged ;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
re^lar  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  full  number  of  lessons,  but  non- 
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ezamined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  true,  to  pass  their  esoonination 
within  a  year,  which  was  howerer  not  exacted  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  This  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  facilitating  the  employment 
of  foreign  candidates;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  of  Jan. 
27tb,  1862,  a  great  many  from  the  North- Grerman  States  filled  Tacant 
positions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidates  on  trial  was  greatly  fiirored,  it  being 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Feb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teach  any  longer 
beyond  the  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  receiving  compensation, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  regulations  with  regard 
to  their  exercises  in  teaching,  under  supervision  and  information,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  held  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  progymnasiums  and  secondary  burgher-schools.  The 
members  of  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  firom  it.  In  fixing 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  year  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  the  French 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates in  the  French  language. 

V.     PLAN   OP  INSTRUCTIGNa. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  we  can 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  efiected. 

The  requirement  for  maturity-examination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  concluded,  in  1810  at  first,  to  introduce 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
Nov.  12th,  1812,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  the  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  Siivem  was  intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instruction ;  this  plan,  submitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gj^mna- 
siums,  fi*om  the  individuality  of  these  schools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  the  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  circum- 
stances, to  the  demands  of  the  times,  to  the  need  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  for  teaching,  that  consideration  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  sensible  direction,  can  be  beneficial  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Bemhardi,  the  director  of  the  Frederic  Werder 
gjrmnasium  of  Berlin,  by  the  publication,  in  1812,  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  programme  for  1812,  the  second  chapter  (part  one)  of  which 
treats  on  the  organization  and  subjects  of  instruction.  In  this  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  degrees  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium :  "  Though  the 
gymnasium  is  a  school  for  classics,  and  its  organization  of  instruction 
must  tend  to  this  object  from  the  lowest  class,  yet  consideration  must  be 
had,  in  the  present  condition  of  school  matters,  that  those  also  who 
intend  to  become  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  artists,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  these  words,  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  prepared  for  such 
Tocations.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  the  eight  classes  should  be  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  education,  of  which  the  third  and  lowest  had  for  its 
object  the  practical  education  for  the  lower  civil  vocations ;  the  second 
more  chiefly  for  the  higher  civil  professions,  and  the  first  to  impart  the 
required  knowledge  to  future  students  of  the  learned  professions.**  On 
this  principle  he  based  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  under  the  in- 
creasing influence  he  acquired  over  the  whole  direction  of  matters  of 
instruction,  his  plan  became  the  model  for  all  Prussian  gymnasiums. 

The  same  principles  pervaded  the  order  of  instructions  of  1816,  (un- 
published,) according  to  which,  gymnasiums  have  the  object  **  not  only 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  acquiring  that  measure  of  classical  and  scientific 
education  necessary  to  understand  and  profit  firom  systematic  lectures  on 
the  sciences  at  universities,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  culture.  The  lower  classes  give  to 
those  also  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  an  opportuni^ 
to  prepare  themselves  for  other  vocations  which  require  more  knowledge 
than  can  be  furnished  by  elementary  schools  and  inferior  burgher-schools.** 

Every  gymnasium,  after  the  plan  of  Bemhardi,  was  to  consist  of  six 
classes,  with  three  degrees  of  instruction ;  in  each  of  the  lower  classes, 
sixth,  fiflh  and  fourth,  the  scholars  should  spend  one  year ;  in  the  middle 
classes,  third  and  second,  two  years ;  in  the  first  class,  three  years ;  that 
is,  at  an  average,  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  The  branches 
of  instruction  were  thus  distributed :  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  each 
six  lessons,  in  the  other  classes,  eight  lessons ;  Greek  in  the  fourth  and 
third,  five  lessons  each,  second  and  first,  seven  lessons ;  German  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  each  six  lessons,  upper  classes,  four  lessons;  mathe- 
matics, six  lessons ;  natural  science  and  religion,  each  two  lessons ;  his- 
tory and  geography,  each  three  lessons ;  drawing,  obligatory  to  the  third, 
and  penmanship,  obligatory  to  the  fifth ;  the  total  number  of  lessons 
to  be  thirty-two,  outside  of  those  for  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  To  the  French  language  no  place  was  given,  *^  because  the 
general  object  of  teaching  languages  in  schools  was  completely  attained 
by  the  three  classical  mother  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  German.**  This  exclusion  was  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
then  existing  hatred  of  the  French,  through  which  also  parents  asked  to 
have  their  children  excused  from  learning  a  language  which  in  fact  was 
never  struck  firom  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  remains  to  this  day  part 
of  the  maturity-examination.    The  increase  of  lessons  in  German  is  also 
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maturity-examination  of  1884  decreed  igain  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselres  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1856,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  1861,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  bo  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Greek. — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xcnophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  II.  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  fii^^t  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  iEschylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Uomcr  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

MatJiematics. — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1866,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  different  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  after 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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maturity-examination  of  1884  decreed  again  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselves  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1656,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  1861,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  bo  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Greek, — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xcnophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  II.  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  fir^t  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  iEschylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Uomcr  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Mathematics, — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1856,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  different  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  after 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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AdiuitCance  to  class  VI.,  according  to  regulatioDs,  takes  ptacc  after  Uh 
age  of  nine  yearn;  fluent  reading  of  German,  in  Oennan  and  Latin  tjpe, 
a  legible  handwriting,  facility  in  nrlting  from  dictation,  witliout  great 
mifilAkes,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  are  required. 
The  length  of  the  course  in  each  class  renmincd  as  fixed  by  circular  of 
Oct.  24th,  1857  :  for  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  one  year  each,  for  the  Ihini, 
second,  first,  two  yetirs  each,  for  the  third  and  secoud,  according  to 
progress,  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  a  gymnasium  they  read  :  Cteaar,  Curtiua, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Saliust,  Tacitus ;  of  poets,  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Horace;  Cssar  and  Curtius  arc  read  in  full;  of  the  others,  selection! 
suitable  for  scholars,  so  that  in  a  certain  period  the  same  parts  must  b« 
reviewed ;  hut  preference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  greater  variety 
in  the  reading  matter,  must  not  withdraw  any  thing  suitable  from  the 
scholars.  Seldom  are  two  prose  writers  read  in  ono  class,  and  never  two 
poets.  Special  editions  for  schools  are  not  prescribed  ;  the  nell-mesnt 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  same  edition  for  nil  scholars  of  one  class  will  b« 
defeated  by  the  prejudice  of  parents.  The  editions  of  Weidmann  and 
Tbubner  are  most  in  use  and  arc  recommended. 

In  the  first  class,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  class,  free 
Latin  compositions  are  occasionaUy  required,  four  to  six  within  sii 
months.  Frequent  eiercises  in  Latin  were  required  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  lectures  on  ancient  history  were  then  delivered  in  this 
language,  so  that  on  certain  days  only  Latin  was  spoken  at  school.  Co- 
incident with  the  demand  for  the  modem  studies  and  for  practical  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  authors,  lectures  in  Latin  gradually  diminished; 
they  were  even  considered  an  afiectation,  and  no  longer  practiced  by 
young  phiiologians,  so  that,  notwithstanding  an  urgent  recommendation 
to  students  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  (circular  of  Jan.  Tth,  IS8S,} 
they  entirely  disappeared  from  many  gymnasiums.     The  regulations  for 
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maturity-examination  of  1884  decreed  again  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselves  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1656,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  1861,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  bo  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Oreeh. — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  IL  and  Sophocles  in  class  L  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  fii;pt  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  iEschylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Uomcr  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Mathematics. — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1866,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  difierent  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  after 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  De- 
Yiation  from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  toi  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  hi.story,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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branch  is  engaged,  in  classes  YI,  and  V,  to  tho  study  of  geographj  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  cUss  III,  to  history  and  French. 

Mental  philosophy  is  no  longer  designated  as  a  part  of  instruction^  bat 
the  essential  part  thereof,  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic,  may  be 
connected  with  the  lessons  in  German  in  class  I.  It  is  also  led  to  the 
provincial  school-board  to  charge  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
of  philology  with  the  necessary  instructions  in  mental  philosophy,  and  to 
increase  his  hours  of  teaching  by  one,  limiting  thereby  the  number  of 
lessons  in  German  to  two.  To  omit  the  study  of  Greek  is  only  permitted 
when  in  smaller  cities  the  gymnasium  has  to  accommodate  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  learned  professions  as  require 
the  full  education  of  a  gymnasium,  but  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general 
education  for  civil  vocations. 

**  The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,"  says  the  cabinet 
order,  "  can  produce  the  intended  eflfect  on  the  young  confided  to  the 
gymnasiums,  only  when  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  conscious  of  their 
labor  being  a  work  common  to  all,  where  the  activit}'  of  the  on^  finds  its 
completion  in  the  activity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  all  must  work  in 
harmonious  connection.''  Teachers  in  their  lessons  and  plan  of  instruc- 
tion must  not  disregard  the  prescribed  books  of  science  or  tables  of 
history,  etc.,  lest  the  scholars  would  not  receive  the  benefit  intended, 
which  consists  mainly  in  familiarity  with  a  well  defined  subject  In- 
creased attention  is  required  by  the  department  to  be  given  to  written 
lessons,  the  extent  of  which  was  limited  to  a  proper  measure  by  circular 
of  May  20th,  1854.  Directors  must  take  frequent  cognizance  of  the  sub- 
jects for  composition,  and  of  all  written  lessons,  to  prevent  any  overtaxing 
or  unsuitable  selection.  In  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity,  before 
they  leave  the  gymnasium,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
classical  literature,  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  gymnasiums,  a  cir- 
cular rescript  of  April  11th,  1825,  recommended  private  lectures  at  all 
gymnasiums,  which  have  been  given  by  the  greater  part  to  this  day,  the 
director  and  teachers  readily  undertaking  this  additional  work.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  revival  of  free  private  study  outside  of  regular  school  les- 
sons, must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  independent  attendance  of 
lectures  at  universities. 

Religion. — Instruction  in  religion  has  attained  increasing  significance 
at  the  secondary-schools  since  1815.  The  regulations  for  examination  of 
1812  contained  no  provisions  for  special  inquiries  as  to  the  knowledge  in 
religion  required  of  candidates.  The  circular  of  the  school-board  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  which  was  adopted  by  others 
for  a  long  time,  though  finding  not  a  few  teachers  suitable  for  teaching  reli- 
gion, for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  studied  theology,  yet  found  but  few 
qualified  by  examination,  as  an  examination  of  candidates  with  regard  to 
ability  in  teaching  religion,  was  not  ordered  until  1824.  The  quick  and 
sincere  religious  spirit  of  that  time  itself  required  that  instruction  in  reli- 
gion should  occupy  equal  rank  with  the  most  important  branches,  and 
great  value  was  ascribed  to  it     The  plan  of  teaching  religion  included 
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Biblical  history  in  the  lower  classes,  committing  to  memory  the  chief 
parts  of  the  catechism,  with  references  from  the  Bible,  and  suitable 
hymns;  in  the  middle  classes,  concise  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, based  on  the  catechism  of  Luther ;  in  the  upper  classes,  introduction 
to  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  and  to  the  reading 
and  expounding  of  entire  parts  and  books  of  Holy  Writ  The  class- 
professors  were  designated  as  suitable  teachers  of  religion  in  exceptional 
cases  by  the  ^instruction  for  directors  of  1824,"  and  to  them  instruction 
in  religion  was  confided,  if  possible.  Important  for  the  leading  principles 
under  the  administration  of  Altenstein,  is  the  memorandum  added  to  the 
address  at  the  prorogation  of  the  fourth  Prussian  Diet,  of  May  8,  1832. 
The  Diet  had  desired  the  employment  as  teachers  of  well  known  religious 
theologians,  which  elicited  this  reply :  "  I  have  always  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce this  arrangement  in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums,  or  to  make  it  gen- 
eral, because  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  would  thereby  lose  influence 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  upon  their  scholars,  and  might  be  pre- 
vented from  having  that  spiritual  communion  with  them  which  might 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  for  life."  Under  the  administration  of  Eichhom, 
a  decree  of  Aug.  17,  1842,  required  that  instructions  in  religion  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  confided  to  candidates  of  decided  piety,  and  if  school- 
boards  were  in  want  of  suitable  persons,  they  should  apply  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastors*  Association  in  Berlin,  which  from  an  ample  choice  was 
always  able  to  comply  with  their  requests.  But  little  use  was  made  of 
this  offer,  and  after  1848,  great  efforts  were  made  to  supply  secondary- 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers  of  religion  who  were  not  of  the  theo- 
logical profession.  A  report  on  the  existing  number  of  such  teachers, 
and  on  their  qualification  and  right  of  teaching  religion,  called  for  in 
1854,  caused  this  right  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  a  teacher  qualified 
by  testimonial  of  examination,  but  not  suitable  as  shown  by  his  practice 
in  teaching,  whereas  now  candidates  were  engaged  who  possessed  the 
required  knowledge  in  religion,  but  were  not  capable  of  spiritual  S3rm- 
pathy  with  the  young.  Lately,  (by  circular  of  school-board,  July  6th, 
1865,)  the  directors  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  consistory,  have  been  instructed  in  the  report  of  their  plan  of  les- 
sons to  specify  the  teachers  who  shall  impart  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  extent  of  their  qualification  from  testimonials,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  classes  in  which  they  are  to  teach  religion. 

The  parochial  classes  of  catechumens  are  attended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
gymnasium  for  one  or  two  years ;  before  1856,  lessons  in  religion  were 
given  at  the  same  time  with  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  attend  their  classes.  When  by  the  new  general  plan  the 
number  of  obligatory  lessons  has  been  decreased  to  thirty,  this  division 
ceased. 

Divine  service  in  school,  and  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  take 
place  only  at  private  institutes  and  alumnates ;  for  other  schools  it  has 
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been  recommended,  by  circular  of  Aug.  4tb,  1826,  to  promote,  as  fiiris 
possible,  tbe  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worship,  without  however 
exercising  any  constraint  or  painful  control  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  vacations,  a  regulation  from  the  department,  of 
April  2d,  1853,  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  holy  days 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  such  days, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  scholars  at  holy  communion  is  not  reconuqended, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools;  in  the  other  schools,  whenever  it 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  attendance  of  those  scholars 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

Gymnastics. — Instruction  in  gymnastics  has  been  formally  recognized 
again,  by  cabinet  order  of  June  6th,  1842,  as  a  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  education  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  parts  of  instruction, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  had  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  manner. 
The  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  school  promotes  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organization  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground ;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  viras 
difficult  to  introduce  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  its  favor.  As  the  regulation  of  June  6th,  1842,  makes  the 
participation  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  free  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  the  place  for  exercises  being  three  miles  distant 
and  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Stenography. — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  after  the  system  of  Stolze,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schools 
or  by  single  scholars  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-schools 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  as  a  side  branch  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  27th, 
1862,)  recommended  it' to  the  £Eivt>rable  consideration  of  the  CrOTemment 
The  Department  of  Instruction  has  not  yet'consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  serviceable  for 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  permitted  the  use  of  class-rooms  for 
private  lectures. 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  of  scholars 
through  several  classes ;  though  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

VT.     BEAL-SOHOOLS  AND  HTOHER  BUBGHER-SOHOOL& 

It  is  not  oar  province  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1788  the  royal  gov- 
ernment and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  "  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life/'  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Von  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1882  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  effected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1869.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Grieben)  contains :  o^  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  gymna- 
siums, and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find :  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher-schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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been  recommended,  by  circular  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  to  promote,  as  fiiris 
possible,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worship,  without  however 
exercising  any  constraint  or  painful  control.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  vacations,  a  regulation  from  the  department,  of 
April  2d,  1853,  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  holy  days 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  such  days, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  scholars  at  holy  communion  is  not  recomiqended, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools;  in  the  other  schools^  whenever  it 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  attendance  of  those  scholars 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

Gymnastics. — Instruction  in  gymnastics  has  been  formally  recognized 
again,  by  cabinet  order  of  June  6th,  1842,  as  a  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  education  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  parts  of  instruction, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  had  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  manner. 
The  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  &ct  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  school  promotes  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organization  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground ;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  was 
difficult  to  introduce  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  its  favor.  As  the  regulation  of  June  6th,  1842,  makes  the 
participation  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  free  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  the  place  for  exercises  being  three  miles  distant 
and  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Stenography, — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  after  the  system  of  Stolze,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schools 
or  by  single  scholars  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-schools 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  as  a  side  branch  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  27th, 
1862,)  recommended  it^to  the  favt>rable  consideration  of  the  Government 
The  Department  of  Instruction  has  not  yet'consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  seryiceable  for 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  permitted  the  use  of  cUss-rooms  fOT 
private  lectures. 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  of  scholars 
through  several  classes ;  though  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

YT.     SBAL-SOHOOLS  AND  HTOHEB  BUBGHER-SOHOOL& 

It  is  not  oor  province  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1788  the  royal  gov- 
ernment and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  **  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life.^'  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  ofiered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Cocln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Von  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1832  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  effected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1859.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Grieben)  contains :  o^  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  gymna- 
siums, and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find  :  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher-schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

Vr.     REAL-SCHOOLS  AND  HTOHBR  BURGHBR-SOHOOLa 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Ghr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1788  the  royal  goy- 
emment  and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  "  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life."  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums bad  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
foUowing  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Yon  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
rt^admitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1832  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  fi*om 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  effected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1859.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Grieben)  contains :  a,  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  gymna- 
siums, and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find  :  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher-schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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these  higher  TocUioos  of  liffa,  for  which  kcadeniie  studies  tre  not  required. 
Therefore  the  practical  requirements  of  the  time  are  not  m  meftsure  for 
their  orgauizatioD,  but  the  otyect  lo  develop  the  mental  farulties  of  the 
young  intrusted  to  the  core  of  these  schools,  to  such  m  degree  as  to 
enable  them  for  a  free  and  independent  realiution  of  the  duties  of  life 
afterwards.  Thej  are  not  technical  schools,  but,  like  the  gjniDaauin, 
they  work  bj  general  means  of  education  and  for  fundamental  knowl- 
edge. There  is  consequently  do  opposition  in  principle  between  gymua- 
sium  and  real-school,  but  a  relation  of  mutual  completion.  Both  divide 
among  themselves  the  tat^k  to  offer  the  elements  of  complete  instruction 
in  nhat  pertains  to  the  diiferent  profcssioDS  and  vocations  of  life."  A 
division  has  become  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  devel- 
opment in  the  relations  of  public  life,  and  real-schools  have  herdn 
adopted  a  coordinate  position  to  the  gymnasium. 

Real-schools  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  distinguished  mainly  by 
having  introduced  the  study  of  Latin,  according  to  local  demand,  with 
the  technical  branches;  further  by  limiting  the  course  of  classes  III,  and 
II,  to  one  year,  and  reducing  Ihc  requirements  in  some  branches  of  exam- 
ination to  a  lesser  degree,  in  accordance  with  which  the  demands  on 
these  schools,  their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  and  endowments,  are 
inferior. 

The  plan  of  instrnction  for  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  is  the  M- 
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Several  real-schools  of  the  second  order  exclude  the  Latin,  of  which 
the  two  at  Berlin,  named  "  technical  schools  of  the  city,"  are  the  most 
prominent ;  they  increase  correspondingly  the  lessons  in  German,  French, 
mathematics,  arithmatic,  natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Real-schools  connected  with  grmnnsiums  under  one  director,  roust 
have,  in  common  with  the  latter,  besides  a  preparatory  department,  only 
classes  11,  and  I.  Common  order  of  discipline — leachers,  school-house, 
instructions  in  singing  and  gymnastics,  religious  worship  and  other  exer- 
la  always  been  of  good  influence  on  the  real-schools. 
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The  name  of  "higher  horgher-fidiook'*  had  heen  adopted  hj  manj 
real-schools  previous  to  1859 ;  sinoe  then,  those  are  indaded  in  that  de- 
nomination which  have  onlj  fire  classes,  indading  the  second,  hot 
beyond  that  are  organixed  completdj  after  the  regulations  for  real- 
schools  The  testimonial  of  final  examination  entitles  to  admissioii  in 
class  I,  of  a  real -school  of  the  first  order,  and  to  the  privilege  of  militaiy 
service  of  one  year. 

TIL     GKSTERAL  l[JkTTEB& 

The  chronological  table  of  Higher  Schools,  which  we  furnish  hereafter, 
will  8how  in  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  rapid  increase  in  late 
years  they  have  been  created  and  developed,  and  what  zeal  has  been 
ihanifested  by  State,  communities,  and  associations.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growing  deare  for  education  augment  the  attendance  at 
Higher  Schools  in  a  degree  still  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
number.  Though  a  number  of  scholars  which  director  and  teachers 
can  not  look  over  at  a  glance,  is  certainly  an  intolerable  condition,  yet  a 
general  law  fixing  their  number  in  classes  and  for  the  entire  sehc^l,  has 
not  been  enacted.  In  general  it  is  a  rule  for  gjnnnasiums,  which  is  excep- 
tionally applied  at  some  with  great  inconvenience,  that  in  classes  I,  and 
II,  not  above  forty  each,  and  in  the  other  classes  not  beyond  fifty ;  in 
the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  thirty  in  each,  in  the  middle  classes 
forty,  in  the  lower  classes  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  The  lesser  numbeiy 
for  real-schools  has  been  adopted,  because  apparatus  for  demonstrative 
instruction  would  become  unprofitable  to  a  great  many  scholars.  With 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance,  parallel  divisions 
of  classes  must  be  arranged.  A  community  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  department  for  establishing  a  higher  school,  after  furnishing  satisfiu> 
tory  evidence  that  the  elementary  schools  of  their  locality  are  insufficient, 
and  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  school-houses  and  endow- 
n>cnts.  Many  communities  have  thought  it  a  special  honor  to  erect 
splendid  school-edifice& 

The  scholastic  year  commences,  varying  with  different  provincial  or 
local  custom,  at  Easter  or  Michaelmas ;  with  all  Catholic  institutions,  and 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Western  provinces,  at  Michaelmas ;  with 
Protestant  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  former,  the  admittance  of  new 
scholars  and  removal  to  higher  classes  takes  place  generally  but  once  a 
year,  in  the  Fall  season.  Though  annual  courses  of  instruction  are  con- 
sidered more  practical,  from  a  didactic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view,  the 
administration  has  as  yet  not  introduced  a  general  uniformity,  in  consid- 
eration of  local  circumstances.  Where  the  admittance  of  scholars  is  not 
limited  to  one  term  in  each  year,  as  for  instance  in  larger  cities,  it  takes 
place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  fi*om  which  two  removals  into  higher 
classes  necessarily  result* 


*  We  here  append  a  note  on  attendance  in  elaiMs,  taken  from  that  excellent  work  on  feoondary- 
frhoo't  in  Prutsia  by  Wieaa:  "  A  teneral  law  on  the  number  of  scholiiri  in  claaMt  and  ontir* 
•cfaoolB  does  not  exist.    It  is  generally  accepted  tlwt  in  elastes  1,  and  11,  not  aboT*  forty,  in  tb« 
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VdeatwM. — The  yacations  depend  upon  the  period  of  the  scholastic 
year.  By  ministerial  circular  of  Nov.  6th,  1858,  their  duration  is  fixed 
at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  per  year.  Tlie  longer  vacations  of  four  weeks  of 
Protestant  schools  in  the  Eastern  provinces  fall  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  course ;  with  most  Catholic  schools, 
and  generally  throughout  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  part  in  West- 
phalia, the  vacation  of  six  weeks  comes  at  the  end  of  the  annual  course. 

School-books  and  means  of  instruction. — According  to  instructions  for 
royal  consistories,  of  October  28d,  1817,  the  examination  of  school-books 
in  use  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  books  to  be  rejected  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  introduced,  and  the  supervision  in  the  publication  of  new 
school-books,  was  committed  to  this  authority,  submitting  all  decisions  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  A  general  revision  of  tii 
the  school-books  introduced  was  ordered  by  ministerial  rescript  of  April 
24th,  1837 ;  but  such  liberty  reigned  in  the  use  of  the  same,  that  not 
only  directors,  but  single  teachers  selected  after  their  own  opinion.  This 
caused  the  regulation  of  June  14th,  1843,  which  instructed  directors  to 
obtain. the  approbation  of  the  provincial  school-board  for  every  new  book 
to  be  introduced.  The  school-board,  unless  the  book  had  been  approved 
previously,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Attention  was 
called  again  to  this  regulation  under  date  of  April  28th,  1857,  together 
with  an  instruction  to  work  for  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  with  this  limitation :  "  When  the  introduction 
of  a  book  for  one  gymnasium  or  progymnasium  in  a  province  has  been 
approved,  other  gymnasiums,  etc.,  of  the  province  can  introduce  the  same 
without  further  consent ;  the  same  with  regard  to  real-schools  and  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools ;  but  a  book  approved  for  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums  is  not  at  the  same  time  approved  for  real-schools  and 
secondary  burgher-schools,"  Special  books  or  other  means  of  instruction 
are  recommended  in  circulars,  without  obligation  to  adopt  them  ;  all  in 
use  must  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  programme  of  the  school. 

ScJwol  Programmes. — The  publication  of  school-programmes  is  of  old 
date.  In  these  the  director  advised  the  public  annually,  inclosing  an  in- 
vitation to  the  public  examination  of  the  most  important  events  in  his 
school.  A  scientific  or  pedagogic  subject  of  general  interest  was  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  Mutual  exchange  of  these  programmes  among 
the  different  gymnasiums  occurred  rarely  before  1822,  in  which  year 
their  exchange  by  all  gymnasiums  was  ordered.     Circular  of  Aug.  23d, 

other  clanet  not  above  fidjr,  shouIH  be  ndmitted.  With  a  permanent  greater  number,  parallel  di- 
vis  ons  of  cIaH««  must  be  arranged.  The  tahnlnr  summaries  show  now  difficult  it  has  been  io 
many  places  to  be  confined  to  these  limitn.**  Tlie  tnbles  are  p^*"*  P-  ^^'  ^^^  deroonstrnte  an  orer> 
crowding,  dangerous  to  the  result  of  instruction.  If  in  classes  I  and  II,  are  fifty-three  and  aeveoty- 
three  pupils,  as  during  the  summer  of  IHQS  in  Lyck,  or  fift^-two  and  »ixty-fuur,  as  iu  Brieg,  in  tm 
first  class  sixtv-nne,  ns  in  Ronenberg.  fifty-five,  as  in  Zuliichau,  fifty-three,  as  in  Gkignu  and  Rat- 
isbim;  or  in  classes  IV,  V  and  VI,  seventy-five,  seventy-three,  fifty-nine,  as  in  Konigsberg;  sixty- 
one,  fifty-nine,  fifty-four  at  the  same :  sixty-two.  seventv-nine,  sixty-three  in  Elbing  ;  seventy  aod 
seventy-five  in  Tilsit :  fifty-four,  sixty-two,  ninety  in  Culm ;  fifty-eight,  eighty-four,  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  Prenzinu  ;  seventy-two,  sixty-eight,  seventy-one  in  Pusen ;  seventy-five,  ffixty-nine. 
seventy  in  Rromberg,  etc.,  then  the  maximum  has  been  passed  to  a  dan|^rous  extent,  and  the  en- 
daavor  of  the  administration  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  divuioo  of  clauet  is  but  too  just. 
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1824,  directed  UDifonnity  in  form  and  contents  of  the  programmes.  The 
first  part  shoald  consist  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  not  foreign  to  school 
matters,  of  general  interest  at  least  for  the  educated,  instructive  for 
public  schools  in  general  or  for  gymnasiums  in  particular,  the  choice  of 
which,  within  this  description,  to  be  left  to  the  author ;  it  is  also  per- 
mitted, in  place  of  such  treatise,  to  publish  a  suitable  discourse  delivered 
in  the  gymnasium  during  the  year.  This  scientific  treatise  had  to  bo 
composed  alternately  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  director 
and  each  teacher,  one  after  the  other,  were  to  write  the  same.  The  sec- 
ond part,  in  German  only,  to  be  furnished  by  the  director,  contained  in- 
formation on  school  matters  and  plans  of  teaching.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
grammes were  sent  to  all  the  universities  in  the  State,  and  to  public 
libraries,  and  for  exchange  with  all  higher  schools  were  remitted  to  the 
provincial  school  board ;  this  exchange  has  been  extended,  through  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  since  1836,  to  nearly  all  the  German  States, 
the  empire  of  Austria,  and  for  a  time  to  Denmark. 

Books  of  Rrference,  Cabinets^  etc, — Libraries,  some  of  great  value,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Joachimthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  can  be  found 
at  all  higher  schools,  and  considerable  funds  are  provided  for  their  in- 
crease. Many  institutions,  since  1830,  possess  libraries  for  scholars 
which  have  been  made  up  almost  exclusively  by  contributions  from  the 
scholars  and  their  patrons,  for  the  object  of  putting  within  reach  of  stu- 
dents a  suitable  selection  of  publications,  and  to  guard  them  against 
injurious  reading.  There  are  no  general  regulations  in  the  administration 
of  libraries,  but  each  school  has  its  own  rules.  The  annual  school- 
programme  contains  a  list  of  all  new  books  procured  within  the  year. 
Moreover,  gymnasiums  have  cabinets  of  musical  instruments,  of  appa- 
ratus for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  cabinets  of  zoology,  botany, 
etc.,  and  other  collections,  generally  the  result  of  donations. 

Discipline  in  Schools. — Though  a  general  order  of  discipline  for  these 
schools  does  not  exist,  they  are  conducted  in  a  uniform  manner  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  for  directors  and  class-professors,  and  other  circulars. 
A  spirit  of  order,  obedience  and  industry,  to  call  forth  which  and  to  pre- 
serve, is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  and  every  teacher,  together  with  a 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  between  teachers  and  scholars,  which  lasts 
far  beyond  the  years  at  school,  predominates  at  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  and  furthers  and  secures  the  good  result  of  their  labors.  The 
principal  means  of  discipline  are,  a  sincere  fear  of  God,  the  example  of 
teachers  in  morality  and  learning,  a  mutual  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween school  and  family,  an  exciting  method  of  teaching,  awakening  and 
rewarding  a  well  regulated  industry,  constant  assistance  and  discreet 
approval  of  progress.  Thus  most  discipline  is  of  a  positive  kind,  as  pro- 
motion to  higher  positions  or  classes,  tokens  of  merit,  gradation  of  testi- 
monials, premiums ;  but  the  most  effective  means  for  many  scholars  and 
in  most  cases  is  the  approval  of  the  teacher  and  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  it    A  censure  from  the  teacher,  particularly  when  entered  on 
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the  class-book,  is  already  a  severe  punishment,  as  the  class  is  revised 
monthly  by  the  directors.  Remaining  aft^r  school  is  considered  a  cor- 
rective  against  idleness  or  inattention,  bat  can  not  be  inflicted  without 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  the  consent  of  the  director.  Extra  lessons 
as  a  punishment,  a  remedy  frequently  applied  in  English  schools,  must 
be  given  to  a  limited  extent  only,  with  a  view  to  being  exercises  for  im- 
provement Incarceration  for  misdemeanor  is  decreed  by  the  director 
only,  and  proves  more  effective  by  its  character  than  by  long  hours  or 
fear  of  prison ;  in  many  schools  they  have  no  career,  (prison,)  and  this 
name  given  to  a  school-room  has  the  same  effect  According  to  the  order 
of  discipline  for  the  province  of  Westphalia,  this  punishment  can  be 
extended  to  several  days  without  the  usual  comfort  or  diet  Corporal 
punishments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  still  were  an 
ordinary  means  of  discipline,  but  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  (circular 
of  the  school-board  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  March  9th,  1843,) 
and  when  inflicted,  it  should  be  on  the  principle  that  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  this  punishment  is  a  greater  means  of  correction  than  bodily 
pain.  Exclusion  from  school  may  take  place,  when  the  scholar  has  twice 
attended  the  annual  course  of  a  class  unsuccessfully  ;  or,  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  when  other  means  of  discipline  have  failed,  or  for  acts  of  malice 
or  immorality.  But  to  those  removed  in  this  manner,  other  schools  are 
still  open ;  only  they  are  placed  under  special  surveillance,  and  in  case  of 
relapse  they  are  immediately  turned  out  again.  The  most  effective  means 
of  discipline  are  certificates,  recording  conduct,  attention,  industry  and 
progress,  and  furnishing  an  extract  from  the  class-books,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  scholars  for  their  information,  and  by 
numbers  I,  II  a,  II,  II  b,  III,  indicate  the  moral  standing  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

The  position  in  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called,  order  of  rank,  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  semi-annual  course,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  certificate ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  according  to  date  of  entry  or  to 
the  decision  of  the  teachers'  conference.  But  during  the  course  these 
positions  are  frequently  changed,  often  weekly,  according  to  merit  in  rec- 
itations or  extempores.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  system  of  change  for 
every  lesson  is  favored,  because,  with  younger  boys,  beyond  the  peda- 
gogic object  of  exciting  attention  and  assiduity  by  a  proper  ambition^  it 
answers  also  a  dietetic  purpose  of  interrupting  by  regulated  exercise  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  continually. 

The  admission  of  scholars  from  abroad  is  left  to  the  choice  of  their 
parents  or  guardians ;  but  none  are  admitted  who  are  not  placed  under 
suitable  domestic  control.  To  ascertain  this  is  the  duty  of  the  director, 
and  a  change  of  boarding-place  must  be  immediately  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  may  demand  that  a  scholar  conform  to  his  wishes  or 
leave  the  institution. 

Privileges. — A  great  number  of  branches  of  the  administration  and  of 
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since  1778 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-Scbool 
(1862  ;)  12,  firom  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norbertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianum ;  13,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  C!lassical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV. — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420,)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  after  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzellen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1830,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860  ;)  2,  St  Peter's  School  atDanzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  3,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  L  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1863,)  Gymnasium  (1865;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
leben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation^  in  old  time,  undetermined. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martianum,  Progymnasium 
since  1855;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
ailer  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  3,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
num ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedcl,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Goben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1053,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perieberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prcnzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martin's  School  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1863 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingen, 
Gymnasium  (1853 ;)  13,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
^cole  secondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City-School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

0.  Century  XVI, — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Severi  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1561,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Ereuznach,  ^cole  secondaire,  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  6,  Latin  School 
at  Lennep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1855  ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Wsrendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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rected  also  that  priyate  schools  and  institatioiis  should  be  permitted  m 
such  places  only,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  education 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  private  school  may  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in- 
structions have  been  suspended  for  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  pubfie 
schools ;  generally  a  clerg3rman  is  president  of  the  visiting  board.  By 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Vm.     CHRONOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  VIII,  and  IX. — 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halberstadt,  firom 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Qymna 
sium;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderbom,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum  ;  3,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ecole  secondaire,  in  1852 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Miinster,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B,  Century  X.  to  XIII. — Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;    2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 

hager's  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  3,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

C  Century  XIIL — 1,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1643  ;  2,  School  of  St  Peter's  at  Berlin  in  1276,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  3,  Latin  School  at  Hcrford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Naumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  5,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1293,  Gymnasium  in  1562;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefect  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein,  Gymnasium  in  1846 ;  7,  School  at  Marienwerder,  Gymnasium 
in  1812;  8,  School  at  Konigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  KneiphoflTs 
Gymnasium  at  Konigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV. — 1,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1536;)  2,  School  at  Reuss,  (1302,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1778-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  at  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1315,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Konigsberg,  about  1885,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Wesel, 
(1842;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1613  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1369,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Ruppin  (1365,)  Gymnasium  (1812;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1850,)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1351-1382,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latin  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1365,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits*  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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since  1778 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-Scbool 
(1862  ;)  12,  firom  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norbertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  C!lassical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century. 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV, — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420,)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  afler  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzellen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860  ;)  2,  St  Peter's  School  atDanzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  8,  School  at  Trotteu  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  L  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1868,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
leben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation^  in  old  time^  undetermined. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martian  urn,  Progymnasium 
since  1855;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
ailer  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  3,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
num ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Goben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1058,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perleberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prcnzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martinis  School  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1863 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingen, 
Gymnasium  (1858 ;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
^cole  secondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City-Scbool  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

0,  Century  XYL — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Severi  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1561,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuznach,  ^cole  secondaire.  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
at  Lennep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1855  ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Warendorf^  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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rected  also  that  priTAte  schools  and  institations  shoald  be  permitted  m 
such  places  only,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  education 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  priyate  school  may  be 
reyoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in- 
structions have  been  suspended  for  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  publie 
schools ;  generally  a  clerg3rman  is  president  of  the  visiting  board.  By 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Vm.     CHRONOLOGICAL  RBVLEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  VIII.  and  IX, — 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halberstadt,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Gymna 
sium;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderbom,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum  ;  3,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ecole  secondaire,  in  1852 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Munster,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B.  Century  X,  to  XIII. — Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;    2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 

hager*s  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  3,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

C  Century  XIII. — 1,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1643  ;  2,  School  of  St.  Peter's  at  Berlin  in  1276,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  3,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Naumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  6,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1293,  Gymnasium  in  1562 ;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefeet  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein.  Gymnasium  in  1846 ;  7,  School  at  Marienwerder,  Gymnasium 
in  1812 ;  8,  School  at  Eonigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  KneiphoflTs 
Gymnasium  at  Konigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV.— I,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1536;)  2,  School  at  Reuss,  (1302,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1773-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  3,  Convent  School  at  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1315,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Konigsberg,  about  1335,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Wesel, 
(1342;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1613  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1369,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Ruppin  (1365,)  Gymnasium  (1812;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1350,)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1351-1382,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latm  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1365,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  Cbllege  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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since  1778 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-School 
(1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norhertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianuro ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  C!lassical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV. — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420,)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  after  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzellen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860  ;)  2,  St  Peter's  School  atDanzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  3,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  L  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1863,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
leben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation^  in  old  time^  undetermined. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martianum,  Progymnasium 
since  1855;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  8,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
nura ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Gaben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1053,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perieberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prcnzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martin's  School  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1868 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingen, 
Gymnasium  (1858;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
ccole  secondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City-School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

G.  Century  XVI. — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendorn,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Severi  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1661,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Ereuznach,  6cole  secondaire,  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
at  Lennep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1855 ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Wsrendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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rected  also  that  private  schools  and  institations  should  be  permitted  In 
such  places  only,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  education 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  private  school  maj  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in- 
structions have  been  suspended  for  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  publie 
schools ;  generally  a  clerg3rman  is  president  of  the  visiting  board.  By 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Vm.     CHRONOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  VIII.  and  IX. — 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halberstadt,  firom 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Qymna 
sium;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderbom,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum  ;  3,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ecole  secondaire,  in  1853 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Munstcr,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B.  Century  X.  to  XIII. — Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;    2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 

hager^s  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  8,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

C  Century  XIII. — 1,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1643  ;  2,  School  of  St  Peter^s  at  Berlin  in  1276,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  3,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Naumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  5,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1293,  Gymnasium  in  1562;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefeet  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein.  Gymnasium  in  1846 ;  7,  School  at  Marienwerder,  Gymnasium 
in  1812  ;  8,  School  at  Eonigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  Kneiphoff*8 
Gymnasium  at  Konigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV.— I,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1536;)  2,  School  at  Reuss,  (1302,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1773-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  at  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1315,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Konigsberg,  about  1335,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Wesel, 
(1342;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1613  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1369,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Ruppin  (1365,)  Gymnasium  (1812;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1350,)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1351-1382,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latin  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1365,)  of  the  Augustines 
a850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gynmasium 
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smco  1778 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-Scbool 
(1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norbertine  Convent  at 
'NVedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laarentianum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  C!lassical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latm  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV, — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420,)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  after  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzellen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1830,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860  ;)  2,  St  Peter's  School  at  Danzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  8,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  L  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1868,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
leben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation^  in  old  time,  undetermined. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martianum,  Progymnasium 
since  1855;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  8,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
nura ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Gaben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818 ;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1058,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perieberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prcnzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martin's  School  at  Ualber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1868 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingen, 
Gymnasium  (1858 ;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
ecole  secondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City-School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

0,  Century  XVI. — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Severi  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1661,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820 ;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuznach,  ^cole  secondaire.  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
at  Lcnnep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1855  ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Lauren tii  at  Warendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1867 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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(1866;)  8,  Latin  School  at  Grunberg,  Real-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  9, 
Evangelical  Parochial  School  at  Grossglogau,  Eyangelical  Gymnasiam, 
(1812 ;)  10,  City-School  at  Stargard,  United  Royal  and  Groning  Gymna- 
sium, (1812.) 

H,  Century  XVI.,  h.  1520-1560.— 1,  Evang.  Latin  School  at  Witten- 
berg, (1522,)  Gymnasium  (1827;)  2,  Evangelical  City  School  at  Nord- 
hausen,  (1524,)  Gymnasium,  (1808 ;)  3,  Union  of  three  parochial  schools 
at  Stralsund  to  one  classical  school,  in  1525,  Gymnasium  since  end  of 
16th  century;  4,  Latin  School  at  Eisleben,  founded  by  Albert,  Count  of 
Mansfeld  (1525,)  united  by  Luther  with  St  Andrew's  and  St  Nicolas* 
School  to  a  ** chiefly  Latin*'  School  (1546,)  Gymnasium,  (1596 ;)  5,  Prot- 
estant Latin  School  at  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  (1525,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1860 ;)  6,  Lutheran  School  at  Hirschberg  (1526,)  Gymnasium 
(1813  ;)  7,  Union  of  Cathedral  and  City  Schools  at  Brieg  into  City  School 
(1529,)  Gymnasium  illustre  (1569  ;)  8,  Evang.  School  at  Minden,  (1530,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1859  ;)  9,  Latin  School  at  Soest  (1532,)  Archigym- 
nasium  (1606  ;  10,  Evang.  City  School  at  Bunzlau  (1532,)  Gymnasium 
(1861  ;)  11,  School  of  Sts.  Albinus  and  ^Egidius  at  Cottbus,  Latin  School 
since  1537,  Gymnasium  (1820;)  12,  City  Lyceum  at  Francfurt  on  the 
Oder  (1639,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1861 ;)  13,  Archigymnasium  illustre 
at  Dortmund  (1543,)  Gymnasium,  with  Real-School  of  first  order,  (1862 ;) 
14,  Lutheran  Lyceum  at  Muehlhausen  (1543,)  Gymnasium  (1626;)  16, 
State  School  at  Pforta  (1543  ;)  16,  Pcdagogium  at  Stettin  (1543,)  united 
with  the  Parochial  School  of  St  James  (14th  century)  into  Royal  and 
City  Gymnasium  (1805  ;)  17,  Ducal  Gymnasium  at  Dusseldorf  (1545  ;) 
18,  Ducal  Partic.  School  at  Rastenburg  (1545,)  Gynmasium  (1816;)  19, 
Lyceum  at  Wemigerode  (1650,)  Gymnasium  (1863  ;)  20,  Institute  of  the 
Convent  at  Rossleben  (1554) ;  21,  Evang.  School  at  Wetzlar  (1556,)  Gym- 
nasium (1743  ;)  22,  School  of  the  Reformed  Brothers'  Union  at  Lissa 
(1555,)  Provincial  Gymnasium  (1624,)  Royal  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  23, 
Ducal  School  at  Oels  (1556,)  Gymnasium  illustre  (1594,)  recognized  as 
Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  24,  Convent  School  at  Bielefeld  (1668,)  soon  after 
extended  to  Gymnasium;  25,  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Danzig  (1668,) 
reopened  (1817;)  26,  Classical  School  at  Thorn  (1667,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1861 ;)  27,  Latin  School  at  Trarbach  (1557,)  Progymnasium  (1866 ;) 
28,  Gymnasium  at  Duisburg  (1569,)  at  the  same  time  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1862;)  29,  School  of  Sts.  Catharine  and  Amalberg  Church  at 
Brandenburg,  afler  the  Reformation,  Neustadt  City  School,  first  director 
known  (1658,)  united  Gymnasium  (1798.) 

/.  Century  XVI.,  c.  aft^  1660. — 1,  Classical  Institute  Hosianum  at 
Braunsberg  (1666,)  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  2,  Evang.  Free  School  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Secondary-Schools  at  Donndorf  (1661 ;)  8,  Union  of  the  three 
Primary  Schools  at  Greifswalde  to  one  City  School  (1661,)  Gymnasium 
(1812,)  with  Real-School,  second  order,  (1869;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Treves  (1663,)  Gymnasium  (1816;)  6.  Evang.  City  School  at  New- 
Stettin  (1670,)  Gymnasium  (1640;)  6,  Catholic  Latin  School  at  Ander- 
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nach  (1578,)  Progymntsiam  (1815,)  perfected  in  1868 ;  7,  the  old  School 
at  Croffen,  extended  to  a  Classical  School  (1578,)  secondary  Burgher- 
school  (1862;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuito  at  Posen,  (1578,)  Yog.  sim. 
Gymnasium  (1804,)  divided  into  Catholic  Mary-s  Gymnasium  and  Prot- 
estant Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1884;)  9,  Berlin  Gymnasium  of 
the  Gray  Convent  (1574 ;)  10,  Cathedral  School  at  Merseburg  (1574,) 
Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1820 ;)  11,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Heiligenstadt 
(1575,)  reopened  as  electoral  Mayence  Gymnasium  (1774,)  united  with  the 
Catholic  Progymnasium  at  Erfurt  (1834 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Saarbruck 
(1580,)  Gymnasium  and  Provincial  School  (1604J  Gymnasium  of  six 
classes  (1818-23 ;  13,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coblentz  (1586,)  electoral 
Gymnasium  (1773,)  ecole  sccondaire  (1803,)  Gymnasium  (1814;)  14, 
Schola  illustris  at  Mors  (1582,)  Progymnasium  (1824,)  completed  (1862  ;) 
15,  City-school  at  Tilsit  (1586,)  Gymnasium  (1812;)  16,  Provincial  school 
at  Lyck  (1588,)  Gymnasium^ (181 2  ;)  17,  old  Latin  School,  Brandenburg, 
since  1589  Soldem's  School,  united  with  the  school  in  the  new  city  (1797,) 
Burgher-School  (1817-18,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859;)  18,  School  in 
the  Convent  at  Shuttorf,  near  Bcnthcim,  (1588,)  Gymnasium  illustre 
(1591,)  removed  to  Burgsteinfurt,  reopened  (1853,)  with  Real-School,  sec- 
ond order,  from  1861. 

K,  Century  XV I. ^  d,  0/ unknown  date. — 1,  Great  School  at  Coeslin, 
Royal  and  City  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  2,  City-School  at  Custrin,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859  ;)  3,  German  and  Latin  School  at  Elberfeld, 
Gymnasium  (1789 ;)  4,  Lyceum  at  Landsberg,  a  W.,  Gymnasium  (1859,) 
with  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862 ;)  5,  Great  City -School  at  Memel,  Gym- 
nasium (1860  ;)  6,  Evang.  City-School  at  Pyritz,  Gymnasium  (1859 ;)  7, 
Beginning  of  an  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Wehlau,  Real-School,  second 
order,  (1859  ;)  8,  at  Graudenz,  a.  Catholic  Classical  School  in  a  Jesuit 
College,  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1781,)  Seminary  for  Catholic  primary 
scholars  (1817.)  &,  Evang.  Lutheran  City-School,  Real-School,  second 
order,  since  1859  ;  9,  in  the  second  period  of  the  century,  Lutheran  Pa- 
rochial School  at  Insterburg,  in  1834  secondary  Burgher-School,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859,)  Gymnasium  with  Real-School  (1862,)  became 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1862  ;)  10,  Revival  of  the  Classical  School  at 
Schweidnitz,  suspended  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  reopened  (1707) 
as  a  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
Gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  reorganized  as  Gymna- 
sium (1816;)  12,  Secondary-School  at  Juelich,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
(1664,)  Progymnasium  (1862  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Wartburg,  founded  before  the  17th  century,  enlarged  to  a  Gymnasium 
Marianum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856.) 

Z.  Century  X  VII. — 1 ,  Electoral  Institute  at  Joachimsthal  in  the  Ucker- 
Mark  (1607,)  removed  to  Berlin  as  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  (1650;)  2, 
Evang.  Reformed  School  at  Cleve  (1617,)  organized  after  the  general  plan 
for  Gymnasiums  (1782  ;)  3,  School  of  the  JesuiU  at  Conitz  (1620,)  Gym- 
nasium (1815  ;)  4,  College  of  jthe  Jesuits  at  Nei8seX1622,)  Catholic  Gym- 
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nasium  (1778;)  5,  Secondary-School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Muenstemffd 
(1625,)  Gyranasium  (1774-1810,)  remodeled  (1821 ;)  6,  Collegium  Ferdi- 
nandeum  of  the  JesuiU  at  Grossglogau  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
(1778  ;)  7,  Jesuit  Gymnasium  at  Coesfeld  (1627,)  complete  Gymnasium 
(1828  ;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Roessel  (1681,)  Progymnasium  (1833,) 
Gymnasium  (1865;)  9,  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  at  Breslau  (1688,)  College 
and  Gymnasium  (1659  ;)  10,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Reck- 
linghausen (1642,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Progymnasium  (1822.) 
Gymnasium  (1828;)  11,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dorsten, 
Gymnasium  Patrinum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856  ;)  12,  Latin  Convent- 
School  at  Neustadt,  W.  P.,  (1651,)  Progymnasium  (1857,)  Gymnasium 
(1861  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Franciscus  Minorites  at  Brilon  (1652,)  Gymna- 
sium Petrinum  (1858;)  14,  Gymnasium  illustre  at  Hamm  (1657,)  Gym- 
nasium (1779;)  15,  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  at  Rheine,  under  direction 
of  the  Franciscans  (1658,)  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  (1861  ;)  16,  Gym- 
nasium Thomseum  at  Kcmpen  (1664,)  reopened  (1802,)  ccolc  secondaire 
(1804,)  City-School  of  four  classes  (1814,)  Pfogymnasium  (1833,)  Gymna- 
sium (1857;)  17,  Burgher-School  at  Kcinigsberg,  P.,  (1664,)  Real-School, 
School,  first  order,  (1859  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Oppdn  (1669,) 
Catholic  Gymnasium  (1773  ;)  19,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Deutsch  Krone 
(1672,)  Progymnasium  (1823,)  Gymnasium  (1855;)  20,  School  of  the 
Minorite  Convent  at  Siegburg  (1673,)  Progymnasium  (1855  ;)  21,  Gym- 
nasium of  the  Jesuits  at  Bonn  (1678,)  Prussian  Gymnasium  (1814;)  22, 
Latin  School  at  Magdeburg  (1674,)  Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1822;)  28, 
Frederic  Werder  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  (1681  ;)  24,  College  Royale  Fran- 
9aise  at  Berlin  (1689  ;)  25,  Latin  School  at  Wipperfurth  (1690,)  Progym- 
nasium (1855;)  26,  Frederic  School  at  Francfort,  second  order,  (1694,) 
Gymnasium  (1814;)  27,  Franke's  Institutes  at  Halle;  Poor  School 
and  Pedagogium  (1695,)  Latin  School  (1697;)  28,  College  Fran9ai8e  at 
Kunigsberg,  Private  School  (1698,)  Royal  School  (1701.) 

M.  Century  XVIII. — 1,  The  Academy  of  Knights  at  Brandenburg, 
(1705s)  2,  College  of  the  Augustines  at  Saarlouis  (1707-1789,)  Progym- 
nasium (1816,)  secondary  Burgher-School  (1862;)  8,  Academy  of  Knights 
at  Liegnitz(1708;)  4,  Evang.  School  at  Landshut  (1709,)  Real-School, 
second  order,  (1859;)  5,  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  at 
Magdeburg  (1711;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Neuweid  (1716,)  Gymnasium 
(1819,)  partly  secondary  Burgher-School,  partly  Gymnasium  (1826;) 
7,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Fraustadt  (1722,)  dissolved  (1773,)  reestab- 
lished (1781,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1860  ;)  8,  Orphan  Home  and  In- 
stitute at  Zullichau  (1728,)  Royal  Pedagogium  (1766  ;)  9,  Great  School  at 
Gumbinnen  soon  after  1724,  Gymnasium  (1812  ;)  10,  Enlargement  of  the 
Latin  School  at  Potsdam  (1739,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  Gymnasimn 
Mariano-Seraphico-Nepomucenum  at  Rietberg  (1743,)  Progymnasium 
(1825;)  12,  Royal  Real-School  and  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin  (1747,)  Gymnasium  and  Real-School,  first  order,  (1869 ;)  18,  Latin 
School  at  Leobschutz  (1752,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1802 ;)   14,  Orphan 
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House  at  Bunzlaa  (1758,)  recognized  as  pium  corpus,  with  the  privilege 
of  qualifying  for  the  University  (1760,)  Royal  Evang.  Orphan  School 
(1805,)  Burgher-School  (1814,)  now  Progymnasium ;  15,  first  Real-School 
in  Silesia  at  Breslau  (1765,)  Schola  Fredericiana  (1776,)  Gymnasium 
(1812;)  16,  School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Hedingen  (1770,)  Latin  School 
1818,  Gymqasium  with  Real  School  classes  (1840,)  Prussian  Gymnasium 
(1851 ;)  17,  first  Commercial  School  at  Magdeburg  (1778-1806,)  second 
(1800-1817,)  third  Technical  and  Commercial  School  (1819,)  Rcal-Scbool, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  18,  Latin  School  at  Mulheim  on  Rh.,  to  1785, 
Progjrmnasium  (1855 ;)  19,  Provincial  Institute  of  Education  at  Jenkau, 
near  Dauzic,  (1798,)  Classical  School  (1801-1814,)  Teachers'  Seminary 
(1819,)  secondary  Burgher- School  (1843;)  20,  Commercial  School  at 
Hagen  (1799,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862 ;)  21,  old  Convent  School  at 
Eupen  (1794-1814,)  ecole  secondaire,  and  secondary  City-School,  sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

K  Century  XIX.— 1,  Wilberg's  Private  Institute  at  Elberfeld  (1806,) 
secondary  Burgher-School  (1829,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  2, 
Real-School  classes  of  the  Franck^  Institute  at  Halle  (1808,)  Real -School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  8,  College  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cologne,  opened  as 
Progymnasium  (1808,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Gymnasium  of  the 
Carmelites  (1825,)  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880 ;)  4,  Catholic 
Gymnasium  at  Gleiwitz  (1816  ;)  5,  School  for  Boys  at  Bromberg  (1817,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1860 ;)  6,  Former  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Brom- 
berg, Gymnasium  (1817 ;)  7,  Burgher-School  at  Breslau  (1817,)  Real- 
School,  first  order,  (1859  ;)  8,  old  Parochial  School  at  Soran,  Gymnasium 
(1818;)  9,  Cauer's  Private  School  opened  in  Berlin  (1818,)  removed  to 
Charlottenburg  (1826,)  Pedagogium  (1840,)  Progymnasium  (1858;)  10, 
Secondary-School  for  Boys  at  Inoraclaw  (1819,)  Progymnasium  (1857,) 
completed  in  1860 ;  11,  the  City-School  of  Crefeld,  united  with  the 
Schcuten  Institute  in  1819,  Real-School,  second  order,  in  1859 ;  12, 
Evang.  Gymnasium  at  Ratibor  in  1819  ;  18,  Technical  School  atMiinster 
in  1822,  City  Real  and  Provincial  Technical  School  in  1851,  Real-School, 
first  order,  1859 ;  14,  Mathematical  Institute  at  Erfurt  in  1822,  Real- 
School  in  1834,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  15,  Secondary  City- 
School  at  Barmen  in  1828,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  the  Progym- 
nasial  classes  of  1857  became  Progymnasium  in  1864,  Gymnasium  in 
1865  ;  16,  Lyceum  at  St.  Wendel  in  1824,  Progymnasium  in  1856;  17, 
City  (Fred.  Werder's)  Technical  School  at  Beriin  in  1824,  Real  School, 
second  order,  1859;  18,  Private  School  at  Rheyot  in  1827,  secondary 
Burgher-School  in  1860;  19,  Burgher-School  at  Erkelcnz  in  1828,  Pro- 
gymnasium in  1856 ;  20,  secondary  Burgher  and  Real  School  at  Cologne 
in  1828,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  21,  Evang.  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Mcseritz  in  1888,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  22,  Royal 
City  Secondary  School  at  Berlin  in  1882,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ; 
23,  Real  School  at  Neisse  in  1882,  of  first  order  in  1868 ;  24,  Gymnasium 
at  Culm  (1832-87;)  25,  Stralau  secondary  City  School  at  Beriin  in  1888, 
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School  at  Spremberg  in  1861 ;  68,  old  Evtngelical  Rectonte  School  at 
Luedenscheid,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1862 ;  69,  secondary  Borgher 
School  at  Neastadt-Ebmwalde  in  1862 ;  70,  Progymnasinm  at  Gnesen 
in  1868,  Gymnasiam  in  1866 ;  71,  Real  School,  second  order,  at  Essen  in 
1864;  72,  Luisenstadt  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1864;  78,  Sophia  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin  in  1865 ;  74,  Luisenstadt  Technical  School,  Real  School, 
second  order,  at  Berlin,  1865 ;  75,  secondary  Institute  at  Jauer,  Gymna- 
sium in  1865. 

IZ.     SUHHABT  OF  OTlDfASnTlfS  AND   BBAL-8CH00LB  AOCORDINO  TO  PBOTINOEa 

A.     OTMIIAtlUllt. 

L  Pbovince  op  Prussia. 

a.  CfovemmerU  of  Kdnigsberg:  1,  Konigsberg,  Frederio  College;    2,  at  the 

same,  old  City  Gymnasium ;  3,  at  the  same,  Kneiphoff  Gymnasium ; 
4,  Memel;  5,  Braunsberg  Catholic  Gymnasium;  6,  Bastenburg;  7,  Ho- 
benstein;  8,  Roeasel,  Catholia 

b.  OovemmerU  of  Gumbinnen:  9,  Gumbinnen;    10,  Insterbuig;    11,  Tilait; 

12,  Lyck. 

c.  OovemmerU  of  Danzig:  13,  Danzig;  14,  Keustadt,  Catholic;  15,  Elbing; 

16,  Marienburg. 

d.  CfovemmerU  of  Marienwerder :  17,  Marienwerder;  18,  Culm,  Catholic;  19, 

Thorn:  20,  Conitz,  Catholic;  21,  Deutsch-Kroue,  Catholia 
n.  Pboyince  of  Beanoekburo. 
a.  CUy  of  Berlin:  1,  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent:    2,  Joachimsthal 

Gymnasium ;  3,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  French  Gymnasium ; 

6,  Frederic  Werder  Gymnasium ;    6,  Frederic  Gymnasium ;  7,  Wilhelm 

Gymnasium ;    8,  Coeln  Real  Gymnasium ;   9,  Louiaenstadt  Gymnasium ; 

10,  Sophia  Gymnasium. 
h.  Government  of  Potsdam:  11,  Potsdam ;  12,  Brandenburg  Gymnasium ;  13, 

Brandenburg  Academy  of  E^ighta ;  14,  Spandau;  16,  NewRuppin;  16, 

Prenzlau. 
c  GovemmerU  of  Frankfurt :  17,  FranklUrt;  18,  Landsberg;  19,  Kdnigsberg ; 

20,  Zullichau  Pedagogium;   21,  Gaben;    22,  Sorau;   23,  Cottbus;  24, 

Luckau. 
ETL    Province  of  PoinatAiriA. 

a.  GovernmerU of  Stettin:   1,  Stettin;   2,  Anclam;   3,  Pyritz;   4,  Staigard; 

6,  Greiffenberg ;  6,  Treptow. 
h.  Government  of  Coeslin:  7,  Coeslin;    8,  Colberg,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;  9, 

New  Stettin;  10,  Stolp. 
c  Government  of  Straisutid:   11,  Stralsund;    12,  Grei&wald;    13,  Putbua, 

Pedagogium. 
rV.  Province  of  Silesia. 

a.  Government  of  Brealau :  1,  Breslau,  Elizabeth  Gymnasium ;    2,  Breslau, 

Magdalen  Gymnasium ;  3,  Breslau,  Frederick  Gymnasium ;  4,  Breslau, 
Matthias  Gymnasium;  6,  Gels;  6,  Brieg;  7,  Schweidnitz;  8,  Glatz, 
Catholia 

b.  GovemmerU  oflAegnih:  9,  Liegnttz,  Academy  of  Knights ;   10,  Liegnitz, 

Gymnasium;    11,  Jauer;    12,  Glogau,   Evangelical  Gymnasium;    13, 
Glogau,  Catholic  Gymnasium  :    14,  iSagan,  Catholic;    16,  Bunzlau;    16, 
Goerlitz;  17,  Lauban;  18,  Hirschberg. 
c  GovemmerU  ofOppeln:  19,  Oppeln,  Catholic;   20,  Neisse,  Catholic;   21, 
Gleiwitz,  Catholic;  22,  Leobschutz,  Catholic;  23,  Batibor. 
V.  Province  of  Posen. 

a.  GovemmerU  of  Posen:  1,  Posen,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  2,  Poeen, 

Mary  Gymnasium,  Catholic;  3,  Liasa;  4,  Krotoechin;  6,  Ostrowo,  Cath. 

b.  Government  of  Broniberg :  6,  Bromberg ;  7,  Inowradaw,  Cath.  and  ProU ; 

8,  Gnesen,  C.  and  P. ;  9,  Schrimm,  C.  and  P. 
VL  Province  op  Saxony. 

a   Government  ofMagddmrg:  1,  Magdeburg,  Pedagogium  at  the  Convent  of 
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Our  Lady;  2,  the  same,  Cathedral  Gymnasiuin ;  3,  Snedal ;  4,  SeeliauseD ; 

5,  Salzwedel;  6,  Halberatadt ;  7,  Wemigerode ;  8,  Qiiedlinburg ;  9,  Burg. 
6.   Government  of  Merseburg :    10,  Merseburg,   Cathedral   Gymuasium;    II, 

Halle,  Pedagogium ;    12,  Latin  School;    13,  Wittenberg;    14,  Torgau; 

15,  Eisleben;    16,  Naumburg,  Cathedrai  Gymnasium;    17,  Pforia;   18, 

Rosslcben,  Convent  School ;   19,  Zeits,  Convent  Gymnasium. 
c.   Government  of  Erfurt :  20,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P.;  21,  Muehlhausen;  22,  Heili- 

genstadt.  Catholic;  23,  Nordhausen;  24,  Schleusiugen. 
VII.  Province  of  Westphalia. 

a.   Governvient  of  Munster :  1,  Miinster,  Catholic;  2,  Warcndorf,  Catholic;  3, 

Rheine,  Catholic;    4,  Burgsteinfurt ;    6,  Coeafeld,  Catholic;   G,  Reckling- 
hausen, Catholic. 
6.   Govtrnment  at  Minden:    7,  Minden;    8,  Herford;    9,  Bielefeld;    10,  Gii- 

tersloh;  11,  Paderborn,  Catholic, 
c   Government  of  Amsberg  :  12,  Amsberg,  Catholic;  13,  Brilon,  Catholic;  14, 

Soest;   15,  Hamm;  16,  Dortmund. 
Vni.  Province  op  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hohenzollern  Country. 

a.  Governnient  of  Cologne :  1,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  Marzcllen,  Catholic; 

2,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  the  Apostles,  Catholic;  3,  C-olognc,  Frederic 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  Bedburg,  Academy  of  Kniglits,  CathoUc ;  5, 
Bonn,  Catholic:  6,  Muenstereifel,  Catholic. 

b.  Government  of  Dusstldorf:    7,  Dusseldorf,  Catholic ;  8,  Elberfeld ;  9,  Bar- 

men; 10,  Duisburg;  11,  Essen,  sim. ;  12.  Wesel;  13.  Emmerich,  Cath- 
olic; 14,  Cleve;   1 5,  Kempen,  Catholic ;   16,  Neuss,  Catholic. 

c.  Government  of  Coblenz:  17,  Coblenz,  Cathedral;  18,  Wetzlar;    19,  Kreuz- 

nach. 

d.  Government  of  Aix-la-  Chapelle :  20,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Catholic ;  21,  Dueren, 

Catholic. 
t.   Govfrnment  of  Treves :  22,  Treves,  Cathedral ;  23,  Saarbruecken. 
/.  Hohenzollern:  24,  Iledingen,  Cathohc. 

B.      PROOYMNASIUMS. 

I.  Province  op  Brandenburg. 

Government  of  Potsdam:  1,  Chariot tenburg,  Pedagogium;  2,  Freionwalde. 
IL  Province  op  Pomerania. 

Govermnent  of  Stettin :  Demmin. 
IIL  Province  op  Silesia. 

Government  of  Liegnitz :  Bunzlau,  Inst,  of  Orphan  Home, 
rv.  Province  of  Posen. 

Government  of  Bromberg :  Schneidemuehl,  sim.,  (for  both  denominations.) 

V.  Province  op  Saxony. 

Government  of  Mersetnurg  :  Donndorf,  Convent  School. 

VI.  Province  op  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Miinster :  1,  Dorsten,  Cath.;  2,  Yreden,  Cath. 
Government  of  Minden :  3,  Warburg,  Cath. ;   4,  Rietberg,  Cath, 
Government  of  Arnsberg :  5,  Attendorn,  Cath. 

VII.  Province  op  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne:  1,  Mulheim-am-Rhein,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Siegburg,  Cath.; 

3,  Wipperfuerth,  Cath. ;  4,  Kerpen,  Cath. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf:  5,  Moers ;  6,  M.  Gladbach,  Cath, 
Government  of  Coblenz :  7,  Andernach,  Cath.;    8,  Linz,  Cath.;    9,  Trarbach; 

10,  Neuwied. 
Government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle:  11,  Erkelenz,  Cath. ;  12,  Zuelich,  Cath. 
Government  of  Treves:  13,  Pruem,  Cath. ;   14,  Sanct  Wendel,  sim. 

C.     REAL  tCBOOLS  OF  TBB  HRtT  OROBR. 

I.  Provincb  of  Prussia. 

Government  of  Konigsberg :  1,  Konigsberg  i.  P.,  City  Real-School ;  2,  the 
same,  Burgher-School. 

Government  of  Gumbinnen:  3,  Insterburg,  Real-School,  class  of  the  Gymna- 
sium ;   4,  Tilsit. 

Government  of  Danzig :  5,  Danzig,  St.  John's  School;  G,  Danzig,  St.  Peter's 
School ;  7,  Elbing. 
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Oavemmeni  of  Ifarienwerder :   8,  Thorn,  Real-School  dasaei  of  the  Gymna- 
sium. 
II.  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

CUy  of  Berlin:  1,  Royal  Real-Schoo. ;  2,  Loaiaenstadt  Real-School ;  3,Konig- 
Btadt  Real-School ;  4,  Dorotheenstadi  Real^hool ;  6,  Frederic  Real- 
School. 

Government  of  Potsdam :  6,  Potsdam ;  7,  Brandenburg,  Soldem  Real-School ; 
8,  Perleberj?;  9,  Wittstock. 

Government  of  Frankfurt:  10,  FrankfUrt;  11,  Landsberg  on  the  Werta,  Real- 
School  ctaases  at  Gymnasium, 
m.  Province  of  Poherania. 

Government  of  Stettin :  1,  Stettin,  Frederic  Wilhelm  SchooL 

Government  of  Coeslin :  2,  Ck)lberg,  Real-School  classes  at  Cathedral  Gymna- 
sium. 

Government  of  Stralsund:  3,  Stralsund. 
rv.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  Breslau:  1,  Breslau,  Real-School  of  h.  g. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  of  the  Zwinger,  sim. 

Government  of  Lietjnitz:  3,  Gruenbei^,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School:  4,  Gk)erlitz; 
5,  Landshut. 

Government  of  Oppeln:  6,  Neisse,  C.  and  P. 

V.    PROV^NCE  OF  P08EN. 

Government  of  Posen :  1,  Posen,  sim. ;  2,  Meseritz ;  3,  Fraustadt ;  4,  Rawicz. 
Government  of  Bromberg :  6,  Bromberg,  C.  and  P. 
VI.  Province  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Magdeburg :  1,  Magdeburg,  Secondary  Technical  and  Commer- 
cial School ;  2,  Halberstadt ;  3,  Aschersleben. 
Government  of  Merseburg :  4,  Halle. 

Gocernmerit  of  Erfurt :  6,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P. ;  6,  Nordhausen. 
Til.  Province  OF  Westphalia. 

Government  of  MUnster :   1,  Miinster,  Cath.;    2,  Burgsteinfhrt,  Real-School 

classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Minden :  3,  Minden,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Amsberg :  4,  Dortmund,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium ; 
5,  Lippstadt ;  6,  Hagen ;  7,  Siegen. 
VIII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollbrn. 

Government  of  Cologne :  1,  Cologne,  Real-School,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  classes  at  the  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf:    3,  Dusseldorf)  sim.;    4,  Duisburg,   Real-School 
classes  at  Gymnasium ;  5,  Miililheim ;  6,  Ruhrort ;  7,  Elberfeld;  8,  Bar- 
men, Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle:  9,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  C.  and  P. 
Government  of  Treves:  10,  Treves,  C.  and  P. 

1>.      RKAL-SCBOOLt  OF  TBB  tBCOlID  ORDBE. 

I.  Province  of  Prussia. 
Goiernment  of  Konigsberg :  1,  Wehlau. 
Government  of  Mariemcerder :  2,  Graudcnz. 

II.  PnovaNCE  of  Brandenburg. 

City  of  Berlin :  1,  Frederic  Werder  Technical  School ;   2,  Louisenstadt  Tech- 
nical School 
Government  of  Potsdam :  3,  Prenzlau,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Gttvernment  of  Frankfurt :  4,  Cilstrin;  6,  Liibben. 

III.  Province  of  Pomerania. 

Government  of  Stralsund:  1,  Greiiswalde,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

IV.  Province  of  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Minden :  1,  Bielefeld,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

V.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hoiienzollern. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf :  1,  Essen,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Crefeld. 

B.     BIOHBR    BUROBBR-tCROOLt. 

I.  Province  of  Prussia. 

Government  of  KOnigsberg :  1,  PiUau. 
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The  increase  in  the  nnmher  of  gymnasiiims  indicates,  mostly,  an  increase  bjr 
the  establishment  of  new  or  the  division  of  old  institutions ;  there  are  bnt  few 
instances  of  decrease  and  change  in  their  confessional  relations.  Two  of  the 
gymnasiums  in  the  province  of  Saxonj  became  higher  burgher-schools,  one  of 
which  has  since  been  reorganized  as  a  gymnasium ;  one  school  in  the  province  of 
Posen  was  closed  in  1863  for  political  reasons.  The  Academy  of  Knights  of  Bran- 
denburg was  also  temporarily  closed,  (1849-1856.)  The  mixed  (for  different  reli- 
gious confessions)  gymnasium  of  the  city  of  Posen  was  in  1834  divided  into  two, 
one  for  Protestants  and  the  other  for  Catholics.  The  Evangelical  gymnasium  at 
Erfurt  was  opened  for  both  confessions  in  1819.  The  mixed  gymnasiums  at  Heili- 
genstadt  and  Diisseldorf  became  Catholic  in  1841 ,  respectively,  1854.  The  Evan- 
gelical gymnasium  at  Wetzlar  was  conducted  for  pupils  of  both  confessions  from 
1843  to  1855.  The  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in  the  Rhine  province,  (14.) 
Of  the  15  gymnasiums  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  1818,  five  belonged  to 
Berlin ;  and  of  the  24  gymnasiums  it  has  at  present,  10  belong  to  that  city. 

The  total  number  of  Catholic  gymnasiums  in  the  kingdom  has  in  the  above 
period  increased  from  17  to  39,  which  is  larger  than  the  increase  of  Protestant 
gymnasiums  in  the  state. 

While  the  gymnasiums  are  firmly  establiBhed,  and  with  very  few  changes 
develop  slowly  but  steadily,  the  progymnasiums  are  exposed  to  continual  modifi- 
cations. 

B. — Progj/muagiumi, 
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Some  changed  by  a  combination  with  a  gymnasium,  (20 ; )  others  are  transfomwd 
into  real-schools  (1)  or  burgher-schools,  (4;)  one  in  the  Bhine  province  was  dis- 
solved. Throughout  the  period  from  1832  to  1866  were  established  29  new  pro> 
g3rmna8ium8,  while  26  changed  their  form  as  stated  above,  giving  an  absolute 
increase  in  number  of  three. 

C.—Real'8chooli,'-The  statistics  of  real-schools  must  necessarily  be  oompwed 
for  two  periods :  First,  from  1832  to  1859 ;  second,  from  1859  to  1866.  This  cla« 
of  schools  also  shows  manifold  changes. 
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or  kll  elMM»  of  seconduy  schooli  Ihera  were  Jul;  1,  1666,  m  follow* : 
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Or.  of  2T1  scbools  154  srq  gynmiuiiuins,  3S  progff  DiiiiuiiimB,  56  real-scbools  of 
the  firat  ord^T,  11  rcalschooluof  the  secood  order,  and  25  higher  burgher-scfaoola. 
Amobg  the  relit;ioiu  confeBBions  the  Evan^licul  schools  outnumber  the  otberi 
bf  fan  but  the  Catholic  and  mixed  ecbooU  have  so  increased  ander  tbe  Fnisiiau 
n  that  an;  complaints  of  governmental  neglect  are  unfouiiiled. 
II.— Attend  A  stE. 
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C. — Highr.T  barghtr-tchuolt. 


U. — Hroggin  Hatiumg. 
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PART   II. 


PLANS   FOE  GEADED    SCHOOLS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  following  niustrations  of  Buildings  recently  erected  for  Graded  Scboola 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  are  selected  from  a  much  larger 
number  in  possession  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  many  of  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  these  cities,  who  have 
in  this  wa^  responded  most  promptly  and  liberally  to  his  Circular  (No.  9,)  on 
the  subject    A  particular  acknowledgment  will  be  made  in  his  full  Report 
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PmBUMIHART   RSrOKT. 

flpeclAl  Circular  •€  C«BmlMl«Ber  •€  EdwcmfiMM  N«.  8«....  S13 

PL4Ht  or  BriLDiNet  kbcbrtlt  brbctsd  fob  Gkaobd  School, 5Ii 

Boston,  Mass., SN 

Latin  School  and  En^iah  Hif  h  School, SBH 

Grmmmar  Schoob^ .^. 98 

NaoM  and  Dedicatory  Ezereiaei, 584 

Bowdoin  School, SK 

auiney  School, SSH 

Lincoln  Scho<^ !  S3ft 

Erarett  School, SSf 

PreMott  School, ST 

Norcran  School, M7 

HomwiCH,  CoHH., SS3 

Frao  Academy, SS3 

Nbw  Hatbk,  Conh., SM 

Skinner  School, 556 

Winona,  Minnbbota, 560 

Public  Hi|rh  School 56Q 

Sam  Fb  ancisco,  Califoknia, SO 

Lincoln  School, S61 

Denman  School MS 

New  Oblb ANt,  Louisiana S6B 

St.  PhUip  School MB 

Locisvillb,  KBNTUcrr, Ml 

Public  Grammar  School, Ml 

St.  Louis,  Missovbi,. S7I 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


U.  S.  DSPABTMENT  OF  EDUOATIOir, 

Waahington,  2>.  a,  ISeV. 

The  following  Circular  is  the  sabstance  of  numeroos  letters  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  had  occasion  to  write ;  and  correspondents,  to  whom  it  may 
be  addressed,  will  please  receive  it  as  specially  addressed  to  them,  in  the  way 
of  answer,  or  of  inquiry,  on  the  points  specified. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  CkmmiasUmer. 

A.  No  document  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  School  Architecture,  or 
illustrative  of  the  present  advanced  practice  in  different  States,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department,  but  the  Commissioner  has  been  for  years  collecting 
the  material  for  a  comprehensive  publication  on  the  subject,  to  which  any  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  illustration  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

B.  Information  on  any  of  the  topics,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  impressions 
from  any  of  the  illustrations  in  the  accompanying  Classified  Index,  (XYIII,) 
will  be  promptly  furnished  without  expense  to  committees  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  school  edifices. 

C.  The  following  Title  and  Contents  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  document 
above  referred  to : 

ScHOOL-HOUSBS;  PLANS  OF  BuiLDiKOS  recently  erected  for  Educational 
Uses ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  and  its 
Progressive  Development  in  the  United  States.  [A  Document  prepared  tat 
publication  by  the  National  Department  of  Education.] 

CONTENTS. 

iNTEODUCnON. 

1.  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present  Condition  of  Sdiool-houses  and 

their  Equipment  in  the  different  States,  drawn  fh>m  official  documents 
published  from  1830  to  1840,  and  from  1865  to  1868. 

2.  Greneral  Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  Location,  Grounds,  Material, 

Construction,  Lighting,  Warming,  Ventilation,  and  Furniture  of  BoUd- 
ings  designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

3.  Plans  of  School-houses  recommended  by  Official  Authorities,  Educators 

and  Architects  in  different  countries. 

Plans  of  Buildinos  designed  for  Educational  Uses  beckntlt  ebeoted. 

Part  I.  Unclassified  Schools,  or  Schools  with  a  single  apartment,  or  at  most 
two,  in  Rural  Districts. 

Part  II.  Graded  Schools,  or  Schools  with  two  or  more  dasses^  in  Villages 
and  large  Cities. 

Part  m.  Special  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools,  Sdentiflc  Schools,  Aa  ftc. 

Part  IV.  Collegiate  Institutions,  or  BuUdings  in  which  Residence  and  Do- 
mestic Uses  are  provided  for,  as  well  as  Class  and  Lecture  Rooms,  li- 
brary, Cabinets,  fjaboratory.  Gymnastics,  ftc.  fta 

Part  V.  Library,  Museum,  Lecture-hall,  Gymnasium,  ftc. — buildings  for  a 
special  purpose. 

The  Introduction,  and  each  Part,  will  be  paged  and  issued  by  itsdlj  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  its  publication  is  authorized. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

PLAKS  rOR  UKIOK  AND  GRADED  SOHOOLfl. 
ORAMMAB    BOHOOLB  IK  BOgTON. 


In  determining  on   the  size,  internal  arrangements,  and  equipmen* 
of  a  School-house,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  number  of  chil 
dren  to  be  accommodated,  but  to  their  age,  studies,  and  classification,  tha^ 
is,  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  provided  for. 

By  a  Union,  or  Graded  School,  was  originally  intended  a  school  in 
which  all  the  scholars  of  a  given  territory — usually  a  village,  or  other 
populous  municipality — before  accommodated  in  several  small  houses, 
were  brought  into  one  large  building,  and  there  distributed  into  different 
rooms,  or  grades  according  to  attainments,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  in  a  few  and  the  same  studies,  un- 
der teachers  having  special  qualifications  for  each  grade —and  especially 
to  bring  the  young  children  by  themselves  under  female  teachers,  and  to 
fiicilitate  the  employment  of  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  assistants 
in  schools  designed  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the  more  populous  districts 
the  gradation  was  and  still  continues  more  minute,  and  by  degrees, 
school-houses  are  now  erected  specially  for  at  least  three  grades — al- 
though houses  designed  nminly  for  the  youngest  grade,  embrace  accom- 
modations for  the  next  highest,  and  houses  designed  for  the  oldest  pupils 
and  the  highest  grade  not  unfrequently  include  accommodation  for  the 
next  lowest 

But  in  edifices  designed  for  a  particular  grade,  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  internal  arrangement  to  the  difierent  plan  of  classifying  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  government — ^and  particularly  to  this, — 
whether  there  shall  be  on  each  floor  one  large  room,  (or  two,  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  when  necessary,)  where  all  the  pupils  shall  be  prop- 
erly seated  for  study,  supervision  and  general  instruction  under  a  prin- 
cipal teacher,  with  smaller  room  to  which  the  several  classes  shall  retire 
for  purposes  of  recitation  to  assistants  selected  in  reference  to  their  special 
qualification  in  instruction ;  or  whether  the  floor  shall  be  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  each  room  to  accommodate  only  as  many  pupils 
as  can  be  profitably  instructed  by  one  and  the  same  teacher — and  each 
room  to  constitute  a  separate  school,  except  that  all  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  occasional  visitation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  whole  school. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,,  the  former  plan  prevailed  generally  in 
all  the  grammar  schools — until  the  organization  of  the  Quincy  school  in 
1S48.  Since  that  date  the  size  of  the  houses  has  been  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  classifying  the  pupils  into  rooms,  each  capable  of  provid- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  with  separate  desk  and  chair,  and  he  school  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  room,  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Principal — his  room  accommodating  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  in  which  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  so  as  admit  of  his  visiting 
from  time  to  time  the  other  rooms,  or  classes  in  the  same  building. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  and  under  a  Principal, 
disposed  and  at  liberty  by  having  assistants  in  his  own  room  to  make 
hiniself  felt  in  government  and  instruction  in  each  room — the  disadvant- 
ages of  not  having  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  school  under  the  eye,  voice 
and  personal  influence  of  the  superior  master,  are  in  a  measure  obviated. 
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PLura  or  T8E  BoKTOS  Latdi  School. 
Before  introducing  pUoa  oflhemora  recently  erected  tcbool-bonwi  in  Boaton, 
we  will  go  back  to  the  oldest  BChool  in  tlie  coonti^,  and  get  a  gUmpee  of  c«u 
of  the  earliest  Btruetures— the  oldest  of  which  we  h«TB  «nj  Ti«bl8  repraaentl- 
llOQ,*  erected  for  school  purposes  in  New  Englond — Ihe  modest  stmctiira  in 
which  Eiekiel  Cheever  was  installed  "sole  maeter,"  on  the  Z!d  of  Deoembo^ 
1870,  in  the  presence  of  "the  Hon.  Governor  Richard  Billiogham,  U^orOta- 
enil  John  LcTcrett,  and  other  Uspstrates  of  the  Colony,  the  Eldoa  of  Um 
Churches,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boeton  "  Here  for  Uiir^-STa  y«m 
be  continued  to  sway  "  the  rod  of  empire  "  over  governors,  judges,  miniMs^ 
maglstnitea  and  merchants  yet  in  their  teena,  and  under  his  administration  tt> 
flnt  "Qeeechoole,"  +  the  always  famous  Latin  School  of  Boston,  becuae,te- 
OordioK  to  Prince,  "  the  principal  classical  school  of  ths  Britiab  Colonies." 
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In  1748,  the  modest  stractare  wbicli  had  accommodated  the 
Latin  School  and  the  family  of  liiaster  Cheeyer,  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  and 
larger  bnilding  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  nsed  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Central 
Grammar  School.     For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gould's  appoint- 
ment to  the  mastership,  the  Latin  School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  city  who  had 
generally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  country 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  their  withdrawal  thus  per- 
haps contributed  largely  to  keep  the  school  in  an  unprogressive 
state — taking  from  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.     The  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed  its  course  of  instruction  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academies  of  the  country 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.     With  an  improvement  in  the  classical  course  destined  for  col- 
lege, there  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  literary  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  which  foujid  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  High  School  was 
established  in  1821,  to  meet  this  demand.    The  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1825,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  girls 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.    The  discussion  and  final  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  became  also  a  High  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  from 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  English,  and 
Girls'  High  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  least 
the  largest  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  city. 
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Id  the  fichool-boiue  on  Bcdiobd  Stbevt,  encted  In  1M3-1,  fer  the  Latin 
Bud  Eogliah  High  Schools,  the  Ibnner  Is  aocommodslsd  b  the  Hall  H,  and 
Clan-roonu,  C,  C,  C,  C,  rm  the  left  side,  sad  the  Utter  in  the  Hall  snd  Clan- 
in  the  other  side. 


Flf .  3.— Tiiina  Floo 
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Plans  of  B06TOK  Grammar  Sghooi^housbb. 

BY  BON.  JOHN   D.  PHILBBICKy   SUFERINTXNDXNT  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLB. 

Before  describing  our  latest  school  edifice  (the  Norcross  Grammar 
School-house,  in  South  Boston,  completed  and  dedicated  March  10, 
1868),  which  embodies  in  design,  constmction,  and  equipment,  sev- 
eral excellent  features,  not  found  in  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  the  successive  modifications  which  have 
been  introduced  into  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  years  ago,  was  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  containing  one  hall  or  school-room,  with  seats 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
clothes-rooms,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  rooms 
there  were  usually  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  in  reciting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  and  attend 
to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Mayhew  School-house,  which 
continued  to  be  occupied  until  1846. 

The  first  modification  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  illustration  of  this  modified  type  is  found  in  the  Wells 
School-house,  a  cut  of  which  Mr.  Mann  introduced  into  his  Report  on 
School-houses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  in  1838.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled,  and  is  Just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  of  the  Norcross  tyi>e.  There  was,  of  course,  some  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  fhmishing,  but  no  new  fea- 
ture of  importance  added.  The  first  important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  ttom  this  time  until  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new  buildings, 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brinmier  School- 
house,  erected  in  1848,  wa»  an  example  of  this  improvement.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1848,  the  Quincy  School-hodse  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  what  had  preceded  it,  either  here 
or  elsewhere.     It  to<i8  a  new  tfff>e.    Its  main  features  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large.  This  building  had 
six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  hall. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  twelve  in 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  were  not  needed. 

8.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfbrtably,  all  the 
pupils  that  could  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  and  even  more. 
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4.  It  contained  a  elothea-room  attached  to  each  achool-ioom,  through 
which  thept^piU  passed  in  entering  and  leaTing  their  re8i>ectiye  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pnpil.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Granunar  School-house  into  which  this  flea- 
tnre  was  introduced. 

All  the  Qrammar  School-houses  which  have  been  built  in  this 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  Modillca- 
tions  more  or  less  important  hare  fh>m  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
but  the  type  has  noi  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  tnis  tjrpe 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms 
to  fourteen  by  cutting  off  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  haU  for  this 
purpose.  This  modification,  so  far  Arom  being  an  improvement,  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thus  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  hall  was  rendered  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school- 
rooms was  too  great  for  a  single  Qrammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Prescott  Grammar  School-house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,  VoL  XVL,  is  an  improvement  on  the  modified  Quincy 
type  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
three  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  but  it  is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school-rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this  city. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  1867,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  he 
calls  modifications  of  the  Quinqf  type,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacious  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend- 
ent's recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  in  ftilL  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  who  really  had 
all  the  power  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of  the  modi- 
fled  Quincy  and  that  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
improvements  on  the  Quincy  type  consist  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  fire. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Philbrick's  description  of  the  Norcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plans  of  the  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modifications  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  and  remarks  in  the  dedicatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent. citizens  of 
Boston.    H.  B.] 
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■OBOUrHOVSn  OONTBETBD  XITTO   MOmTMBim  OF  PUIUO  nBTIOK. 

The  praoUoe  begini  to  prevail  of  diitiDgnishing  the  public  eohoolt  of  diffisrenl 
kxsalities  of  the  tame  city  by  naming  them  alter  individnals  who  may  happen  to 
hold  office  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  school,  or  erecting  the  bnildhig,  or,  which 
we  deem  far  better,  after  some  of  those  noble  men  who,  m  the  infiuoy  of  the 
state,  laid  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people.  In  no  way  can  their  names  pass  so  universally  into  the  household 
words  of  a  community.  We  select  two  beautiful  instances  of  well-desonred  com- 
memoration of  this  kind. 

WINTHROP  BCHOOL-HOUSB,   BOSTON. 

The  spacious,  commodious,  and  elegant  school-bouse  recently  erected  in  Bostoo, 
at  an  expense,  including  the  site,  of  890,000,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Grovernor  of  Massachusetts, — 
the  WiNTHROP  ScHooL-BousB.  Hou.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  a  lineal  and  worthy 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common  interest  in  this 
scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  born  upon  her  soil,  educated  in  her  poblio 
schools,  and  bound  to  her  by  a  ttiousand  tics  of  affection  and  gratitude,  which  no 
time  can  sever,  I  should,  indeed,  have  found  abundant  reason  for  gratification  and 
for  pride  in  seeing  her  engaged,  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrate,  in  dedi- 
cating so  spacious  and  noble  an  edifice  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a 
humble  but  sincere  friend  to  free  government  and  republican  liberty,  too,  I  could 
not  have  failed  to  rejoice  at  beholding  another  buttress  added  to  the  bulwarks 
which  are  to  save  them  from  overthrow  and  downfall.  For,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  trite  and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  that  these  free 
institutions  of  ours  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intelligence 
and  virtue ;  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and  inculcated 
by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church.  Our  school-houses  and 
churches — these  are  the  true  towers  and  bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only 
standing  army  of  freedom  is  that  innumerable  host  of  children  who  are  in  process 
of  being  trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in  tha  fear 
of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor',  and  in  the  elements  of  all  useful  knowledge 
and  all  sound  learning.'*  It  may  well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic 
heart, — and  I  hope  mine  is  one, — to  see  our  cities  and  towns  vying  with  each 
other,  not  like  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  private  roan- 
sioDs,  or  the  magnificence  of  their  government  halls,  but  in  the  elegance  and 
spaciousness  and  completeness  of  their  common  school-houses. 

But,  my  friends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  have  another 
and  peculiar  interest  in  this  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  feel  no  delicacy  in 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  person  in  whose  honor  this  school  has  been  prima- 
rily named.  Five  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and  my- 
self. More  than  two  hundred  years, — a  long  time  in  your  little  calendar,  my 
young  friends, — have  passed  away  since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is 
now  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a 
humble  tomb-stone  may  be  seen,  bearing  the  inscription  "  John  Winthrop,  1649." 
my  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too  remote  to  subject  anything  I 
may  say  of  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  dictated  by  any  mere  partiality  or 
family  pride.  Ilis  name,  too,  is  an  historical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  hero  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  Qovemor  of  the  Massachusetts 

"^  On  another  ooouion  Mr.  Winthrop  chsraoterized  oar  pablic  tobooli  thiM :  **  Othsr  Mtiou 
msy  boost  of  tboir  msgnifioent  genai  snd  monster  dismomb.  Oor  Kohinoor  is  oar  OomuKM 
School  flyttem.  This  is  oar  *'  mouotsin  of  light," — not  rastehed,  indeed,  u  a  prise  frooi  s  bsr- 
beroas  foe,  nor  destined  to  deck  •  royal  brow,  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  Palaoe,  but  whoae  pare  and 
penetrating'  my  illamines  every  brow,  and  entifhtens  every  mind,  and  obeen  every  heart  and  every 
lienrthstone  in  the  land,  and  which  supplies,  from  its  exhaustless  mines,  a  omaneott  ef 
the  hend,  and  chains  upon  the  neck  **of  ^veryson  and  daughter  of  MaaaoliOMtts.** 
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Compuiy,  with  their  Cliarter  in  hit  hand,  he  wan  identified,  perhape  beyond  all 
other  men,  at  oDoe  with  the  ibnndation  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  our  oi^. 
And  there  in  not  a  page  of  our  Colonial  Records,  or  of  onr  Town  Reoords,  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  of  his  living  here,  which  does  not  bear  testimony  to  his 
labors  and  his  leal  for  the  public  service.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  records  of 
Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  m  the  handwriting,  still  extant,  of  John  Winthrop. 
The  first  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  in  1636,  bore  his 
name,  as  one  of  the  three  equal  and  largest  contributors.  The  first  statute  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Education  in  New  England,  was  passed  under 
his  auspices  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  Common,  the 
pride  of  our  city,  the  play-place  of  our  children,  the  source  of  so  much  health  and 
happiness  to  us  all,  was  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  old 
Town  Government,  and  by  a  Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  evi* 
denoes  of  his  services  and  of  his  sacrifices  might  be  multiplied  on  every  side.  He 
spent  his  whole  strength  and  his  whole  substance  in  the  service  of  the  inflEUit 
Colony,  and  died,  at  last,  a  poor  man ;  poor  in  everything  but  that  good  name 
which  is  above  all  price. 

But,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  did  as  what  he  was,  that  entitles  him  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston,  and  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life,  of  the  sternest  integrity,  of  the  loftiest  moral 
and  religious  principle ;  and,  he  has  left  an  example  of  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, of  virtue  and  piety,  second  to  none  which  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  His  residence  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  South  Church, — his 
garden,  I  believe,  including  the  land  upon  which  that  venerated  edifice  now 
stands, — and  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  atmosphere  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  purified  as  it  is  by  the  weekly  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
thousand  worshippers,  is  hardly  more  pure  than  when  it  was  the  atmosphere  of 
John  Winthrop's  mansion. 

I  know  not  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  do  anything  more  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, or  furnish  any  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  of  him  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  upon  these  walls,  than  to  read  you  a  few  brief  sentences 
from  one  of  his  own  letters.  The  letter  is  dated  on  the  16th  of  October,  1622, 
and  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  16  years  old,  who  was  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  intellectual  education ;  but, 
that  his  first  care  was  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

^*  My  dearly  beloved  Son : — I  do  usually  begin  and  end  my  letters  with  that 
which  I  would  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  thy  thoughti  and  endeavors,  viz. : 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  be  upon  thee, — not  after  the  common  valuation  of 
God's  blessings,  like  the  warming  of  the  Sun  to  a  hale,  stirring  body, — but  that 
blessing  which  faith  finds  in  the  sweet  promises  of  God  and  his  free  favor,  where- 
by the  soul  hath  a  place  of  joy  and  reftige  in  all  storms  of  adversity.  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  open  thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which 
will  abate  the  account  of  all  earthly  vanities :  and,  if  it  please  Him  to  give  thee 
once  a  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  it  will 
season  thy  studies,  and  give  a  new  temper  to  thy  soul.  Remember,  therefore, 
what  the  wisest  saith.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Lay 
this  foundation,  and  thou  shalt  be  wise  indeed." 

Such  was  the  career,  and  such  the  character  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  I  need 
add  nothing  more,  I  am  persuaded,  to  show  that  his  name  is  worthy  of  being 
given  to  vour  school.  And  now,  my  young  friends,  it  is  for  yon,  in  your  turn,  to 
decide  whether  the  school  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  No  names,  however 
distinguished  ;  no  buildings,  however  convenient  or  costly ;  no  committees,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  vigilant ;  no  instructors,  however  accomplished  and  devoted, 
can  make  a  good  school,  without  the  hearty  cooperation,  and  willing  compliance, 
and  faithful  study  of  the  scholars.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  opportunities,  that  you  will^iot  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  example  of  him  Iw  whose  name  you  are  to  be  designated ;  and  that, 
by  your  diligence,  your  good  conduct,  your  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  your  observance  of  the  lessons  of  your 
instructors,  you  may  strive  to  render  the  Winthrop  School  as  much  a  model 
school  in  its  internal  condition  and  discipline,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  its 
external  structure  and  arrangement  And,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon 
vour  eflforts^ 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Grammar  ScRooL-Hoim. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-house,  completed  in  1848,  is  sitnated  on  Myitle 
street,  and  with  the  yard  occupies  an  area  of  about  75  feet  by  68  feet,  bounded 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basement  story 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measnres  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  length  by  54  feet  6 
hiches  extreme  breadth — having  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  being  13  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  ground  descends  rapidly  tram 
Myrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  Cme  third  of 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  fiiraaces,  coal  bins,  piimpt, 
6cc..  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  yard,  thereby  afibrding  a  cor- 
ered  play-ground  for  tfie  pupils. 

The  tninl  story  is  finisned  into  one  hall  72  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  1^  P^^^^-  ^^  ^^^  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  lo  feet  by  12  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  library,  &c  There  are 
Uiree  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  which 
is  35  ieet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  connected  by  sliding  doors 
that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  doors  in 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  front 
entiy.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  aesks  for  100  pujals. 

Each  story  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  one  of  ChihM>n's  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  mshiiif 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constructed  ana 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pure 
and  healthy  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro- 
vided the  furnaces  are  properly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  of^lhe 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  tne  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  there 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  Wales'  American  School  Chair,  and  Roas's  Des<, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  aescribed  on  page 
202  and  205. 

This  is  a  school  for  girls  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department ;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  schoo&, 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  c^ 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  oceapy 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  ot 
the  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

The  master  of  the  writmg  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occopy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  the 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  ms  own 
department. 

The  school,  when  full,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  into 
two  divisions,  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  The  first  week  after  the  vacation  in 
August,  the  first  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  department 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  wricinc 
department ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attena 
in  the  gramma^  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department  The  next 
week,  this  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  mis  alteration  is  to  con- 
tinue through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being  counted. 

This  house  and  the  Gluincy  Grammar  School-house  are  bailt  after  dasigRS  by 
Mr.  Br3rant. 
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sssss 1 

A,  A,  Entrance  for  Popila. 

B,  Dluo  lOT  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Stodr  halls,  each  3ft  bf  38  feel; 
with  seaia  and  deski  for  lOO  pupils. 

D,  Sliding  door,  bf  which  the  two 
lOoms  on  the  second  Itoor  are  thrown 
into  one. 

B,  Stodr  hall,  73  feet  V  3^' 

F;  F,  iVo  recitation  roomi  on  each 

llacr,  16  feel  bf  13. 
O,  Roon  10  feet  br  13,  fbrllbraiy,  ap- 

|«ntus,  tec 


H,  Row'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 
P,  Teacher's  platform  with  desk  lot 

teacher  and  assisiants. 
S,  8,  Staircase  leading  to  second  aiu 

third  floors, 
a.  Case  with  glasi  doors  fbr  appai* 

Ins. 
c.  Closet  for  Teacher. 

Hot  air  register. 
tine*  tor  TcntlUttim. 


Pu>  or  Tmoo)  Ftaoa. 
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PlAM  and  DeSCBIPTION   of   CIttiNCT  Q&AMKAK  S0HOOL*HoiMi^ 

Boston. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  96di  o( 
Jime,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  feet,  extending  Crom  Tyler  streei 
to  Hudson  street 

The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
being  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  13 
feet  ID  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  hij^,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  lor  gymnastic  exercises. 

Each  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  ^  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  22  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rows, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  TuO  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  each  side. 

These  four  schuol-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  aTeraging  about 
311  feet  by  26|  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  2  windows  at 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24  feet  by  about  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherry,  3^  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  ths 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  sidb  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  S  feet 
in  length,  made  of^cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Rosh.  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  lumself. 

The  chair  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  3i  feet  wide,  3  feet  from 
the  floor. 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  provided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sinks  in  the  corridor,  with  con- 
veniences for  Introducing  Cochituate  water.  The  description  of  this  story  will 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  regulated  with  ;^at  ease. 

The  buildmg  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  2  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  imme- 
diately over  it,  the  cast  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  wai 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-duct  to  the  roof^  14  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  w  ightman, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  oi 
Mitchell's. 

A  library  costing  $200  has  b^en  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Gluincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-frames  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  pencils,  rubber,  ice.  Each  desk  has  an  inkstand 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  comer,  with  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  cl^ss  3. 

Oil  the  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  instruction  d 
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Ibe  Principal,  and  the  seTeraJdirisions  of  tbeSd  elus  Inauocted  bv  ualstanu ; 
On  the  Sd  floor  is  Ihe  3d  division  of  the  Isi  diss  insinicted  bj  ihe  sab-ma^ 
ler,  with  the  serenil  divisioDs  of  ihe  3d  claas  uoder  BMisianu ;  and  the  nibet 
lakes  the  3[d  diriiion  of  the  Isi  class,  vilh  the  several  divisions  of  the  4th  clasi 
on  the  lai  floor.  By  this  arrangement  the  government  is  rendered  compara- 
tivehr  eaif .  Tbe  vhole  school  is  brought  togeiher  in  the  hall  lor  derolwoal 
■emces,  and  ^tier  gaoeral  exercises. 


PI*B  of  Fint  Floor. 

A,  A,  Franc  Door. 

B,  B,  Entries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall. 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teacbera'  Platfonn  31  feet  b^  bi. 
r,  r,  r,  r,  Hot-air  flnes. 
r,  V,  V,  V,  Preston's  Ventilators  for  ci 

which  eomiounicale  with  the  iron  smoke  pipes  i 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  first  story  onlv. 

<,  e,  (,  e.  Indicates  the  location  of  the  flnes  of  ElmerKHi's  Ventllaton  in  tbt 
leeond,  thirdand  fourth  stories. 

I,  Sink. 


XV-A 


Clooets 

iseia  10  feet  by  II  feet 
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Plaiw  of  Lufcour  Giammaa  Sohool-Howb,  Boston. 

Thi  following  desoription  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School-Home  b  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1859  : — 

*'  In  the  design  of  the  Dncoln  SohooI-HoosC)  which  is  located  on  Broadway, 
near  K  st,  South  Boston,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  acoomplished  architect,  J. 
F.  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  interior' plan  of  the  best 
Mnldings,  with  an  efl^tive  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  inereate  of 


'*  There  sterns  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitive  simplicity  of  style  which  have  characterized  most  of  the  school  edifices 
of  the  city.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
which  is  the  daily  resort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
and  moral  fiiculties  are  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
fnl  reference  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  even,  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy.  Harmony  of  style,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of 
detail,  will  never  be  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupiL 

"  The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  from  the  *  specifications '  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  conveniences  of  the  building  and  iti 
adjoncti,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
terior." 

The  building  isa*'  parallelogram  '*  in  outline  of  ground  plan,  measuring  ninety-three 
and  four-twelfths  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-one  and  two-twelfths  feet  in  width,  out- 
aide  of  its  bsse  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  ftt>nt 
of  the  building.  It  is  four  finished  stories  in  hight,  with  an  "  unfinished  "  cellar 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  is  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
The  cellar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  fifteen  feet  high.  The  top  oif 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelfths  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  undersides 
of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  "  hipped  " 
frtmi  each  of  the  four  oomen  uf  the  building,  and  is  made  a  ^*  Mansard,"  with 
onrved  sides  and  a  ^  flat "  top ;  the  hight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet ;  its  '*  flat "  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  one 
and  one-half  inches  to  a  foot.  The  four  cornen  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projec- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
4re  recessed  to  intersect  with  recesses  in  the  &ces  of  the  four  exterior  walls ; 
said  projections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  comer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  comer  thereof — being  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
cesses in  the  feces  of  the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
rcoosses  abovenamed.  The  recesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  meas- 
'ure  twenty-one  and  five-twelfths  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walls 
twenty-three  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  recesses  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  feces  of  the  projections,  or  comen,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reach  ftt>m  the  ground  level  vp 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
The  recesses  in  the  comer  projections  of  the  ftt>nt  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
measure  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  single  recesses ;  and  the  recesses  in  the  comer  projections  of  tlie  two  side 
walls  of  the  house  are  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  are  double  recesses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  center 
of  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  recess, 
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Thb  Lincoln  Graiocab  Sohool-housk  was  dedicated  on  tae  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1859, — the  day  on  which  the  Statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  State- 
1  louse  Grounds,  was  inaugurated  by  appropriate  exercises.  From  the  address 
of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincohi,  (after  whom  this  spacious  and  commodious  structure 
was  named,)  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

BostoD,  through  its  whole  history,  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  its  dearest 
interests,  from  that  April  13th,  1635,  when  "it  was  agreed  upon  that  our 
Brother  Philemon  Purmont,  shall  be  intreated  to  become  a  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us,"  to  this  day,  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  its  settlement,  when  we  are  assembled  to  dedicate 
the  most  elegant  edifice  yet  erected  within  our  limits  to  be  devoted  to  this  great 
cause. 

The  School-house  and  the  Church  have  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  as  the 
two  main  pillars  which  support  our  social  fabric,  and  when  either  of  them  goes 
to  decay,  fallen  will  be  our  fortunes,  and  the  days  of  our  prosperity  will  be  num- 
bered and  gone. 

A  few  years  since  an  intelligent  foreigner  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
without  prejudice  or  favor  examined  the  condition  of  every  community.  He 
was  struck  with  the  industry,  thrift,  aud  general  culture  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  He  went  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  could  not  be,  he  thought,  our  climate  or  the  nature  of  our 
80U,  for  Providence  had  more  richly  endowed  other  portions  of  the  land ;  it 
could  not  be  our  ancestors,  for  they  were  from  the  same  stock  as  some  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  coming  from  every  county  of  old  England,  with  repre- 
sentatives also  from  every  nation  of  the  European  world ;  it  could  not  be  a 
special  form  or  system  of  religious  faith,  for  all  sects  had  their  disciples,  and 
universal  toleration  gave  no  one  a  supremacy  over  the  others;  it  could  not  be 
political  institutions,  for  we  were  all  alike  under  the  Repubhc ;  and  he  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  the  fact  that 
we  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  benefits  of  fiee  public  sphools. 

In  this  connection,  associated  as  this  very  day  will  be  in  our  memories  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  our  city,  of  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  I  can 
not  fbrbear  to  quote  some  of  his  own  language  in  regard  to  this  subject  He 
said,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Twistleton,  of  England, 
which  was  afterwards  laid  befoire  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  fifty 
years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  schools,  there  exists  to  this  moment  a  fl^h  feeling  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  teachers,  the  good  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were 
enjoyed  and  enforced.  In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's 
care,  I  was  taught  the  elements  of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not 
read  it.  Many  moral  tales  and  instructive  and  well-contrived  ikbles,  always  so 
alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  these  schools,  are  stul  perfectly  pre- 
served in  my  memory.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  say  that  without  these 
early  means  of  instruction  ordained  by  law,  and  brought  home  to  the  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
should  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  kndwledge 
as  to  be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

*'In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New 
England  has  a  direct  effect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses 
vicious  inclinations,  it  inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  as- 
pirations. In  short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popu- 
lar republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  preserved  if 
early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public  law,  in  such  forms 
that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it  As  the  present  tendency  of  things 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  required  at  the 
same  time  a  corresponding  extension  of  popular  knowledge." 


Plans  ov  Prbsoott  Grammab  Sohool-houss,  Boston. 

he  following  description  of  the  Prescott  Grammar  School-hoase, 

>ared  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

iken  Arom  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1865  .*  — 

bis  noble  edifice,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  accompany- 
perspcctive  view,  is  located  in  the  easterly  part  of  East 
ton,  about  two  miles  Arom  the  City  Hall.  It  stands  near 
centre  of  a  lot  which  is  Just  two  hundred  feet  square,  and 
ftonnded  on  three  sides  by  wide  streets.  It  has  a  fh>ntage  of 
Inuidred  and  thirty-eight  feet  on  Prescott  Street,  and  sixty-eight 
I  OB  Bennington  and  Saratoga  Streets,  respectively.  It  is  three 
im  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic.  From  an  inspection 
te  accompanying  cuts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  plan  of  the 
4baig  consists  of  five  parts,  namely,  a  central  portion  thirty-five 
>  bj  sixty ,  two  wings,  each  thirty-one  feet  by  sixty-eight ;  and  two 
lanoe  halls,  connecting  the  wings  with  the  central  portion,  each 
nlif-one  feet  by  fifty-six.  There  are  four  entrances,  one  in  the 
It  and  one  in  the  rear  of  each  entrance  hall,  the  two  principal  or 
1$  entrances  being  on  Prescott  Street.  In  each  of  the  entrance 
■  tiiere  are  two  well-lighted  staircases,  leading  fVom  the  first  to 
Mcond  story,  and  one  leading  Arom  tlie  second  to  the  third  story. 
t  boilding  contains  sixteen  school-rooms,  of  the  same  size,  namely, 
ntif-eight  fleet  by  thirty-two.  Six  of  these  rooms  are  on  the  first 
r*  fix  on  the  second,  and  four  on  the  third.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
mining  the  plans,  that  each  of  the  twelve  rooms  which  are  in  the 
ga  has  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  clothes-closet  attached,  and 
;  each  of  the  four  rooms  in  the  central  portion  has  two  such  closets. 
h  cf  these  closets  communicates  both  with  its  acijaccnt  school- 
B  and  entrance  hall,  and  serves  as  a  passtige-way  for  the  pupils  in 

a  in  and  out  of  their  rooms  These  closets  are  only  half  a  story 
[fat,  there  being  above  each  an  apartment  of  ^he  same  size  and 
Iht,  which  is  entered  fi*om  a  middle  landing  of  a  staircase. 
»  latter  are  designed  for  dressing-rooms  and  water-closets  for 
Dhers,  receptacles  for  books,  school  apparatus,  etc.  The  school- 
BM  of  the  first  and  second  stories  are  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high 
Iw  dear ;  and  those  of  the  third  story  fourteen  feet.  The  whole  of 
third  story  of  the  central  portion,  with  a  part  of  the  space  over 
h  entrance  liall,  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  and  exhibition  hall, 
iGb  Is  sixty-five  feet  long,  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet 
km  This  is  the  largest  and  best  hall  for  school  purposes  in  the  city, 
mnmetrical  and  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  No.  3. 
ft  basement,  which  is  well  paved  with  bricks,  is  ten  feet  high ,  and 
extensive  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
(ting  apparatus,  is  available  as  play-rooms  for  the  pupils  in  stormy 
iliher.  The  fioors  of  the  entrance  halls  are  rendered  fire-proof  by 
ina  of  iron  beams  supporting  brick  arches,  on  which  are  laid  North 
er  flagging  stones.  The  other  fioors  are  laid  with  scantlings  1}  by 
inches,  blind-nailed,  forming  a  solid  and  smooth  surface,  —  such  as 
leeded  for  receiving  the  screws  which  secure  the  seats  and  desks, 
rithout  any  wide  cracks  at  the  joints.  All  the  windows  are  fitted 
h  inside  folding  blinds,  and  those  on  the  northerly  and  westeriy 
es  have  double  sashes.  The  halls  in  each  story  are  llimished  with 
kSf  which  are  supplied  with  water  f^om  the  Cochituate  pipes.  All 
rooms  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  master's  room  by 
ins  of  speaking  tubes  and  bells.  Each  of  the  school- rooms  is 
dished  with  fifty-six  single  desks  and  chairs  of  the  most  approved 
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iPlaxi  No»  X.    Sasexnent. 


I^lan  No.  2.    ^^rst  and  Seoond   S^loors. 


Flan  No.  3.     Tliird  ITloor. 


No.  2.— S.  R.  School-room. 

P.  Tcach«*r»«  Platfonn. 

H.  Corridor. 

V.  Veatibnle. 


Plan  No.  3.— S.  R.  School-room. 

E.H.  AMemblyHidl. 

P.  Platform. 

C.  Clothes  Closet. 


Plan  No.  2.    3^r8t  and  Seoond  S^looxci. 


Flan.  N"o.  3.     Third  ITloor. 


No.  2.-8.  R.  SchooKroom. 

P.  Teaches  Platfonn. 

H.  Corridor, 

V.  VetUbnle. 


Pij^N  No.  3. — 8.  R.  School-room. 

E.H.  AMemblyHidl. 

P.  Platform. 

C.  Clothes  Closet. 
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pattema.  All  the  school  fbrnltDre  proper  for  t«kcben  and  pnpUa  wai 
piiiniinif  tnrpcl  at  the  establishment  of  J.  L.  Boas,  of  the  b«tt  materlAli, 
and  in  the  most  workmuDllke  manner.  The  teachers'  chain  and  the 
settees  fbr  the  large  boll  were  fQmlshed  by  John  C.  Hobbard,  whose 
work  in  this  line  u  always  of  the  very  flrst  quality. 

Tbe  method  of  vcntllaUou  docs  not  differ  eseentiallj  ftom  that 
which  has  been  applied  to  ttie  other  Grammar  School-booses,  except- 
ing the  Bowdltch  School-honse.  A  ventldnct  IG  X  16  laches  In  Uie 
clear,  constructed  of  smoothly  planed  matched  boards,  la  carried  np 
from  the  floor  of  each  room  to  the  attic.  Here  these  ventiducts  are 
united  in  three  groups,  each  group  being  carried  up  througliPthe  roof 
In  a  single  ah&ti,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  42-incb  Leed's  cap.  Each 
ventiduct  has  two  openings,  which  are  fitted  with  valves,  one  being 
Dear  the  celling  of  the  room  ftx>m  which  It  leads,  and  the  other  near 
the  floor. 

The  building  Is  heated  by  Brown's  self- regulating,  hot-water  ftiT- 
naces,  which  were  furnished  and  set  np  by  Geo.  W.  Wallcer  4  Co. 
The  following  description  and  cut,  taken  mm  tbe  manufltcturer'B 
circular,  present  the  eHsentlul  features  of  this  apparatus  fbr  beating. 
In  this  building  thure  arc  three  boilers,  and  to  secure  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  huattng  power,  there  is  nn  Independent  stack  of  hot- 
water  pipes  in  a  separate  air-chamber  for  each  school-room. 
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''This  hot- water  apparatus  consists  of  a  horizontal  boiler  y^B) 
which  encloses  the  lire,  insuring  perfect  safety,  and  precluding  all 
possibility  of  any  portion  or  the  lire  surface  being  heated  above  the 
boiling  point.  Over  the  boiler,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  it,  is  a 
stack  of  cast-iron  pipes  (P),  arranged  in  horizontal  convolutions, 
and  filled,  like  the  boiler,  with  water.  A  constant  circulation  of  hot 
water  is  kept  up  through  every  portion  of  the  radiating  pipe,  so  long 
as  the  fire  in  the  boiler  is  maintained. 

A  solid  foundation  of  brickwork  being  prepared,  the  boiler  (B)  is 
set  therein,  the  fire  (F)  being  lit  in  the  flront  of  it,  and  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  the  boiler  itself,  so  that  all  the  available  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  ftiel  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  entire 
apparatus  being  filled  and  the  fire  made,  the  water  gradually  ascends 
through  the  rising  pipe  (i?)  to  the  distributing  pipe  (Z>),  and  dis- 
places the  water  in  the  pipes,  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  boiler 
through  the  return  pipe,  (seen  at  bottom  of  boiler,)  thus  a  continuous 
circulation  of  hot  water  is  secured.  The  arrows  in  the  cut  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  currents. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus  actuates  the  draft  regu- 
lator. When  the  fUmace  is  fhll  of  water,  the  bottom  of  a  portion  of 
the  box  (  V)  is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  box  (  V) 
is  divided  up  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  height,  and  a  siphon  connects 
the  two  compartments. 

When  ebullition  commences,  the  water  is  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  partition  and  passes  through  the  pipe  (6)  into  the  box  (e),  that 
contains  a  float  which,  as  it  rises,  closes  the  lower  valve  (/),  (which 
through  pipe  if,  supplies  the  draft  to  the  fire,)  and  elevates  the  upper 
vfdve  (/),  In  order  to  admit  the  cold  air  on  the  top  of  the  fire  and  thus 
check  the  boiling.  The  water  having  ceased  to  boil,  returns  Arom  box 
(e)  to  box  (  V)  through  the  siphon.  The  consequent  descent  of  the 
float  and  valves  allows  the  drtitt  to  pass  under  the  fire  until  ebullition 
again  takes  place. 

Danger  fh>m  fire  Is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the  fire  is 
surrounded  by  cast  iron,  lined  (so  to  speaJs)  with  water,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  fluids,  when  heated,  is  upward,  and  to  descend  when 
cooled,  that  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  Are  is  always  the 
coolest  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  stack  of  pipe  is  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  two  walls ;  and  the  exterior  air,  after  passing  by  a 
conduit  (C)  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  the  space  between 
them,  and  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  pipes,  rises  through  the 
conductors  (TK)  and  the  registers  into  the  rooms  it  is  designed  to 
warm.  Nothing  can  be  more  wholesome,  pure  and  refreshing  than 
the  atmosphere  thus  evolved.  No  pernicious  gases  are  present.  No 
oflTeusive  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  air  warmed  in  this  manner." 

As  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation  (a  subject  of  vital  importance),  this 
invention  seems  to  have  some  important  advantages.  The  fact  that 
the  radiating  surface  is  at  so  low  a  temperature  (below  212^),  shows 
that  a  very  great  volume  of  air  is  required  to  warm  an  apartment 
sufficiently,  which,  when  provided  with  means  of  egress,  will  most 
thoroughly  ventilate  by  forcing  out  the  impure  atmosphere  through 
the  flues  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  style  of  architecture  resembles  the  Italian,  with  bracketed 
cornice,  and  pilasters  at  the  intersections  of  the  exterior  and^partition 
walls.  All  the  walls,  Including  the  partitions,  are  constructed  of 
bricks.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks,  and  buU. 
irith  a  four-inch  air  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
The  basement,  string  course,  and  door  and  window  dressing  are  to 
flue  hammered  Rockport  graiiite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Welsh  slate,  and  fltted  with  copper  gutters.  The 
interior  standing  wood- work  is  grained  in  a  very  tastefhl  style. 

The  yard  is  enclosed  on  the  three  sides  which  are  bounded  by 
streets,  by  a  substantial  and  handsome  iron  fence,  and  on  the  back 
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The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Qnincy  Gram- 
mar school-house,  in  this  city,  erected  in  1847-48,  the  plans  and 
description  of  which  were  published  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
Another  feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so  gener- 
ally imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  considered 
an  indispensable  element  in  every  Grammar  School-house,  namely,  — 
a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in 
the  several  school-rooms.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating  and  warming, 
wc  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been 
three  radical  changes  made  in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primary 
school-houses.  First,  the  old-flnshioncd  coal  stove  gave  place  to 
Clark's  ventilating  stove.  Subsequently  this  stove  gradually  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove  was  sub- 
stituted. Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed  and  hot-air  ftirnaces 
introduced  The  High  School  buildings  are  heated  with  hot-air 
ftirnaces ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated 
in  the  same  way,  while  two  are  ftirnished  with  different  systems  of 
stcam-heatlng  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
Emerson's  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct  for  each  room,  ftirnished 
with  two  registers,  one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Rob- 
inson's system  has  been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary 
building,  the  Normal  Hall  is  furnished  with  the  Archimedean  system, 
and  the  Prescott  School  with  Leed's  caps.  To  furnish  school-rooms 
in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of 
the  requisite  temperature  and  humidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a 
difflcult  problem.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it,  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  light  of  experience,  until  satisfactory  results 
are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in  height  to 
which  a  school-house  should  be  carried  has  caused  some  discussion 
amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the  Grammar  school-houses  are  at  least  four 
stories  high.  Several  are  practically  Ave  stories  in  height,  as  they  have 
their  play-ground  on  a  level  with  the  basement.  There  can  be  but 
one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of  carrying  school-buUdings  up  to 
this  great  height,  and  that  is  the  argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs 
nothing,  the  expense  of  a  building  four  stories  high  is  less  than  one 
of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories  high.  But  a 
school-house  is  never  truly  economical  unless  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  healthy  convenience  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story 
plan  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large  and  fine  building 
has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High  School.  This  edifice  is  only  two 
stories  high.  There  is  in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories 
high  occupied  by  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This  school- 
house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  to  take 
its  place  which  shall  be  only  two  stories  high.  In  this  particular  the 
educational  policy  of  Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our 
own  city,  and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously  think  of  carrying  one  to  a 
greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  idea  of  what 
a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size,  arrangements,  proportion 
and  seating.  This  is  an  important  step  gained.  BtU  what  should  he 
the  standard  number  of  rooms  for  a  building  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  it 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Board.  In  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School 
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There  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  system  "which  has 
been  too  little  regarded.  It  is  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of 
bringing  together,  to  nmkc  up  the  scliools,  the  most  diverse  and 
heterogcne(ms  materials.  I  know  tliis  is  an  extremely  delicate  sul>- 
jrct  to  tom*h  upon,  but  I  am  satistled  that  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  therefore  I  shall  vi-uture  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  upon  it, 
and  take  tlio  risk  of  having  botli  my  motives  and  my  judgment  con- 
denmcd.  My  sympathies  naturally  lean  very  strongly  to  the  iuiligent 
classes  who  are  struggling  to  ])etter  their  condition.  IJut  I  remember 
lliat  the  imago  of  Justice  is  pictured  to  us  with  bandaged  eyes,  to 
fty:nl»olizo  lur  impartiality.  The  just  rivrhts  of  all  classes  should  be 
<MluaUy  n'garded;  and  wlille  we  are  anxious  to  provide  every  needed 
facilil\'  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  i)()or,  I  think  we  ouy:ht 
not  to  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealtliy  i)orllon  of  tlie 
community,  who  i):iy  taxes  so  largely  and  liberally  for  the  suj)port  of 
our  scrhools.  I  tliink  that  IJeaeon  Hill*  should  be  just  as  well  i>rovided 
fi)r  as  Fort  llilLf  J  Jut  if  you  Ijuild  a  school-house  large  enougli  to 
accounuodate  l)oth  localities,  and  require  the  parents  to  send  their 
chddren  to  that  one  school  or  none,  it  is  obvious  tliat  botli  sections 
are  not  eipially  provided  for.  But  this  supposed  extreme  case  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  injustice  we  are  doinir,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
all  over  the  city,  by  the  large-school  system.  I  ofti-n  point  with  sat- 
isfaction and  priile,  as  an  cvhU-nce  of  the  sufcess  of  our  system  of 
connnon  schools,  to  the  fact  that  boys  from  th(r  wealthier  families, 
and  the  sous  of  the  highest  olllcials,  are  found  in  the  same  schools 
with  the  cliild  of  the  AlVican  race,  ami  tlur  i)oor  newslioy.  JlJut  I  see 
plainly  that  there  are  necessary  lnnitatioii>,  even  in  our  intensely 
democratic  couuntniity,  in  the  practicjil  ap'jlifatlon  of  this  idea  of 
bringing  together  tlie  represtaitatives  ui  the  extremes  of  society  in 
the  same  sehool-iooms.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  go  to  sucli 
schools  as  are  provided  for  them,  or  not  go  at  all;  but  if  tiie  schools 
provided  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he  caji  and  will 
withdraw  his  chlUlren  and  put  thein  under  private  tuition.  You  may 
say,  let  him  do  it.  then.  Tiiat  is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter.  I  hold  to  tlie  great  principle  that  public  schools  should  not 
onl3'  be  free  to  all.  but  that  they  should  be  made  good  enough  for  all, 
so  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  lln;  (-hlldren  of  all  classes  may  att«'n(l 
tliem.  To  this  en(l  the  scrhools  must  be  io)tr,tUd  tn  thf  Konts  of  all.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  tliis  country  by  copying 
the  British  system  of  c:iste  selumls.  wliieh  is  based  on  the  idea  tliat 
the  laboring  class«'s.  the  middling  classes  ami  the  aristocracy,  must 
each  be  educated  In  separate  and  distinct  clr.sses  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. I  only  mean  to  maintain,  and  this  I  do  maintain  tlrmly,  that 
the  wealthy  citi/.en  hi  Bo>ton  ouglit  not  to  be  virtually  deprived  of 
tlic  advantages  of  the  Public  School,  \.  I:i  ii  he  would  enjoy  inci' 
d*fnta1hj^  if  the  school-houses  were  only  kept  within  the  limits  as  to 
size  which  a  proper  regard  to  etliclency  and  true  economy  demands. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  build- 
ing very  large  edifices  for  (irammar  Schools,  I  am  i)repared  to  give 
my  answer  to  the  practical  question,  Wliat  should  be  considered  the 
standard  size  for  a  Grammar  school-house  ?  I  pnx'ced  on  the  assump- 
tion tiiat  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  such  a  school  for  tlie 
p!in>oses  of  economy  and  efllciency.  And  in  view  of  the  vast  and 
varied  interests  involved  in  the  management  of  public  education,  it 
is  Inghly  important  to  understand  what  that  limit  i<<,  and  to  make  our 
scliool  architecture  conform  to  it.  This  principle  is  aptly  illustrated  in 
navigation.  The  size  of  the  vessel  must  lie  adapted  to  the  business, 
or  protlts  do  not  accrue.    What  would  be  thought  of  the  business 

*Tlio  rcNldoiiec  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants. 
t  The  residence  of  the  poorest  foreigners. 
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Plan  of  the  Norcross  School- house. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  D,  Filth,  and  Gold  streets,  tlie  principal  IVont  facing  on  D 
Street.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  exclusive  of  tlie  base- 
incut  and  altic,  tlie  main  building  having  a  ft-ontage  on  D  Street  of 
00  ft.  4  in.,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  01  ft.  }^  in.  In  the  centre 
of  the  I)-strect  and  rear  sides  is  an  avant  corps,  or  projection  from  the 
main  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  having  a  wiilth  of  34  ft. 
The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  ft-ont, 
the  other  in  the  rear,  are  in  the  i)rojections.  Tlie  entrance  hall  ex- 
tends across  the  building  ft'oin  ft-ont  to  rear  and  is  22  ft.  wide  in  tin* 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  and  scholars'  cloak-rooms  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  an? 
two  school-rooms,  each  20  by  32  ft.  and  12  ft.  0  in.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  in  all,  has  its  separate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5  by  17  ft.,  connecting  both  with  li.ill  and  school-room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  0  by  10  ft.,  connecting  with  the  school- 
room. The  teachers*  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec- 
tions, a  broad  and  well  lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle  portion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  Iniild- 
ing  within  the  high  Mansard  roof,  is  devoted  to  a  hall  about  ri4  by 
SO  ft.  and  IC  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises;  in  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus,  &c.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  space  is 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
Ijuished  about  4  ft.  high  with  hard  wood.  It  is  larger  than  any 
other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  l)asement  is  10  ft.  Jiigh  in  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  3*ard  paving.  'In  this  story  is  a  Connniitee  room  about 
17  by  30  ft.,  a  janitor's  room,  teachers'  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fuel  room,  and  two  play-rooms  for  scholars,  each  21) 
bv  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  50  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
Vacher's  platform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther- 
mometer, blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  mom,  with  neat  recep- 
tacles for  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  walls  for  eontaining  chalk  and  other  nece>sary  articles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  i)ro- 
.'ided  with  inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
^f  light.  All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  arc  in  communi- 
cation with  the  head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  are  two  enamelled  iron  sinks  supplied 
with  Cochituate  water.  The  teachers*  closets  in  the  basement  are 
titted  with  wash-bowls  and  water-closets.    The  school  privies  are 
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Plan  of  the  Norcross  Sciiooi^iiouse. 

The  building  is  located  011  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  streets,  the  principal  ft-ont  facing  on  D 
Street.  The  building  is  three  stories  hi;?h  exclusive  of  tlic  b:use- 
mcnt  and  attic,  the  main  building  liaving  a  ft*ontage  on  1)  Street  of 
00  ft.  4  in.,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  01  ft.  8  in.  In  the  centre 
of  the  D-street  and  rear  sides  is  an  nvtiat  corps,  or  projection  ft'om  the 
main  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  liaving  a  width  of  34  ft. 
The  entrances  to  tlie  bidlding,  of  whicli  there  are  two,  one  in  ft-ont, 
the  other  in  the  r<»ar,  are  in  tlie  projections.  The  entrance  hall  ex- 
tends across  the  building  ft-oni  ft-ont  to  rear  and  is  22  ft.  wide  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  and  seholars'  cloak-rooms  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  cuil  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  arc 
two  school-rooms,  eaeh  29  by  32  ft.  and  12  ft.  G  in.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  in  all,  has  its  s(.'parate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5  by  17  ft.,  connecting  both  with  hall  and  school-room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  0  by  10  ft.,  ccnmectlng  with  the  school- 
room. The  teachers'  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec- 
tions, a  broad  and  well  lighted  stairease  occupying  the  middle  ])ortion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing within  tlie  high  Mansard  roof,  is  devoted  to  a  hall  about  54  by 
SO  ft,  and  16  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises ;  in  the 
prf»jections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus,  &c.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  wiiole  floor  space  is 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  Hnishes  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
Huishod  about  4  ft.  high  Avitli  hard  wood.  It  Is  larger  than  any 
other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  Ijascraent  is  10  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  yard  paving.  'In  this  story  is  a  Committee  room  about 
17  by  30  ft.,  a  janit^ir's  room,  teachers'  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fUel  room,  and  two  play-rooms  for  scholars,  each  20 
bv  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  is  ftirnlshed  with  .')0  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
Vacher's  i>latform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther- 
mometer, blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  room,  with  neat  reeep- 
*4icles  for  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  walls  for  containing  chalk  and  other  necessary  artieles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  i)ro- 

rided  with  inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  (piantiiy 

«>f  light.    All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  are  in  commnui- 

catiou  with  the  head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 

tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  arc  two  enamelled  iron  sinks  supplied 
with  Cochltuate  water.  The  teachers'  closets  in  the  basement  are 
fltted  with  wash-bowls  and  water-closets.    The  school  privies  are 
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.-.,,  eCIlOUL  Ali«IUTi:iTriiK. 

l<K:at«-d  ill  the*  r«*ar  of  \hv  y:inl.  ninl  an-  approaclu'tl  by  a  rovcivtl  aiu". 
"tTut'iii'il  jia-'«»ai;«'  rn»iii  tlir  n  ar  «  iiirauff  •»!'  th»*  buiMiii;;:. 

All  i!h-  '-tan«r.i.ir   \v«mm1  w«»rk  i<  •»!'  a   ••••iiitirtil  l»n»wn   ash  wnoii. 
Tin-  \v»mmI  i-*  Lr:i::i:in«l  tn  iil!  t!.t   irs'alii  aii'l  thru  nilfil. 

Till-  biiM'.nir  i^  h«'at«Ml  !iy  a  \>*\v  pri'»iirf  strain  hcatiiiir  ai'i-u- 
iMiu«».  'I'lMif  Miv  t\v«»  tubular  ^^  nniirht-inm  >tfiiiii  biiib-r<  in  th«*  ba«»«'- 
!.i«ii*.  \vl»i«!:  may  b«-  wnrknl  i'liniiiintly  nr  st.'iKiral«/ly.  Ono  i'*  siij- 
jh.^mI  :•>  b«-  >«iilif;riit  for  all  onlinary  wint'T  weaibi*r.  'rhtTO  art 
i::  !h«'  b.i^rim'ii'  <*oii!H'<'ti"d  with  tlio^c  lioilcrs.  twfiity-six  stat'k>  ni' 
vj.  :i:!i  ra«liai«)r>.  «a''h  in  a  st'i»arati;  air-chainlu.'!'.  Kach  scliool-ivm:.'. 
JN  r.iiiip '-tiMl  witli  two  «•'*  th<'N«.'  ht»t  air-i  liMinbtTS  bv  iii(*:::is  t»f  ti:. 
\i\]»i-^  .'Mil  n-irl-t'-r-.  l«»cati'«l  t-n  it-*  two  wi-atluT  .sidos.  The  hall  i> 
:;l-«)  fi!::;.  rfiil  \vi:Ii  two  of  a  l.irirc  hi/.«'.  ('«»!»l  out-door  air  is  c-oii- 
vcvi'l  b\'  i!i.  .iii>  '"f  vi'iitidij'-t-*  t«i  (.afli  Iiot  air-chainbor  wliero  iii* 
:ii«i«li  r.i:«  Iv  wann«i'.  bv  b«-in:r  ."■'/■•'•'<"/  thnmirh  the  stack  of  radialor< 
%t  «•  a(«««i:ip:inyiiiir  niij  an»l  tln-nri."  j>a>s<'d  to  tin;  school-rtH>m«.  Th«* 
ra«lia{'.r<  :ip'  of  ca<'-irou :  tin.-  whoh'  niimbor  of  them  is  four  him- 
drt-'l.  witii  :  vr::r«L':;*"  of  lour  :!n»u-"!d  f«'ft  of  radiatinij  surface. 

'l'!n'  i'!' ••>::.••  orKtraai  0:1  the  b  •ib-i-'j  suiririent  for  heating  pur- 
P<»M -^  \:\v\i  <  iVoni  /'*/•••  U>  ji'-r  pounds  to  iln*  Mpiare  inrli.  As  fast  as 
t!i<*  >:t;i:!i  1-  .-..n-'n-n-'Ml,  i:  is  n-tiirniMl  to  i]:e  b«»ilers  in  11  le  form  of 
warm  wait  r.  and  Iifm-i-,  it  i<  only  at  interval^  of  two  or  three  wccki^. 
that  it  i>  n«  <-«'>^ary  to  ri*pli-n!'»h  tin*  b«iilers  witli  cold  water. 

'I')n'  p!:i:iof  \ •■n'i'..i*i«>n  i<  in»-o!ni'  n-sprcts  ditlereut  from  that  In 
any  oth*  r  xho.  •!  buiMIiiir  1:j  i':.«'  eity.     Ka<*h  sehool-rooui  is  provided 
wiOi  a  >t:v!r.i*e   \'i''idu<:t  ••'•  by  16  inches  in  the  clear,  eonstnictcd  of 
>inoothly  plan«d  b«.ar«!s,  w::h  two  valves  opening  Into  It,  one  near 
tl.«'  llonr  ami  tl.f  oth  r  ni::r  the  cfilini^.    These  valves  arc  about  M 
by  L't  iu'-hrs.    T!:.'lov,«r  one  is  to  be  kept  opt-n  for  ordinary  venti- 
1 1'i-'U  :  lis*'  npp.  r  01  1  i-  «l'-'.irn«d  to  be  ceu  ihmI  when  there  is  surplu* 
l.rat  to  bi'   i\p«'!l.d.      '!'!.•;    v<  :iti«lnets,   althouirh   ccmnoeted   to  tlio 
r«»om>  b\  tin*  \alv'  *  :;i«.t  «"•  **«i-ibi  •],  are  l<»(at«'<l  in  tlie  Sfvoral  cloilic*- 
r«»oni^.  and  a'-s'  «  xii ml -d   up  into  the  roof:  fr«»ui  tlience  the  foul  air 
rH<-apf<  :'ir«»'i»'i  o;  (•  ]:::'zi'  « jector  j>la<M-d  at.  tin*  liiijhest  point  of  tlu* 
r(»of.     To  !ur?h.  v  a^-'.  '.  in  tlic  v«.nti'.:it5«»n  «d*  tlie  school-rooms,  chxik- 
roDui'*  anil  hall-,  >v.  :\«1   b]l!:iN  aro  j)!  ummI  over  all  the  doors,  aiul 
movabh-  lila/id   sarins  jto  ii!<ertt«l   in   tin*  partitions   on  the  ha'.I 
sidi-  of  tin;  eloak-roMniv,  so  t!i:.t  a  fiill  and  IVfe  dis«-harvre  ofair  fh)in 
tlic  sehool-rooins  may  bi-  il-'.Mtual  witliouta  tlrauirht,  the  air  pas^ir.L' 
iiiit  of  tlie  s«-hr>ol-roo!iis  r!«»i's  u\)  ihrou'^h  tin*  well-rooms  of  the  stair- 
••a'^e-*.  and  throuirh  <»penini;s  in  tlie  attie  ci-ilinj;  to  the  ejector  outh«* 
roof. 

All  of  tin;  walls  ami  partitions  ar«'  constnicteil  with  brifks.  the  v\- 
t»r;ir  walls  an*  faced  with  ].r«-«»i  d  br'u-k*!.  Tin*  trinnnin;:s  of  :!.■ 
d«"»r>  and  window^,  the  ba-^i  r.n  nt  up  to  t!ie  bvtd  id' l  lu- i;r>t  f.- ••»:■. 
the  bidt  <"our^e  at  the  In-iirht  of  the  si-cond  IhK»r,  and  th**  tablit  •>vt : 
tin-  front  futram**',  on  whirh  is  the  naun?  of  the  >chool  ami  the  eut* 
of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  liifures,  are  all  of  white  Cou- 
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c'linl  f^ranito.  The  coriike  \>  oi  wood,  with  copper  gutters.  The 
rooi*'<  an:  covenMl  with  slates  an<l  tin,  the  Maiisani  mof  is  e«)vcred 
'.viih  an  oruanu'iitiil  east-iron  .snow  ;;uaril.  The  yard  is  eii«'h»siHl  by 
a  lian'Ko:in'  iron  I\  ihm;  on  the  1)  an<l  Fitlh  street  sicU's,  and  hy  a 
))i'U'k  wall  »-i;iht  IVm-!  hii:!i  on  tin*  iitluT  tw«)si(h'S. 

The  acroiiipanyin.^  iH-rspi-elive  vii-w  shows  the  external  n|ipcar- 
ancc  of  tJM'  «>(litir<'.  It  is  compact  in  tonn,  and  is  solid  and  .substantial 
in  cuaraf.rr,  rath  r  than  pn.'ltjnt ions  aiul  showy.  The  excellence  of 
\Av  ni;itcri:d>  us«"tl  in  its  constrnction,  and  the  thorouishnos  of  Ac 
Wf»rk  in  every  parln-nlar  from  *'  tnrn-t  to  f<mndati(m  stone."  may  Iw 
api»rc«-iat<Ml  to  some  extent  by  refi-n'iKM'  t«)  the  si)eellleatiou>  in  detail 
wliich  follow  thi^  il»<*(  ription. 

William  Savward  was  i!io  contractor  for  llie  mason  work,  Mi-S'*!^. 
Morri-^on  cc  Shaw  wi-re  the  eontrac'tors  tor  the  car[)enter  work, 
Messrs.  (ieo.  \y.  Walker  vv.  Co.  f«ir  the  lu'aling  apparatus,  an«l  the  fur- 
niture was  math'  by  Jos«'ph  L.  l{«)s.s.  All  tlu'se  contractors  li;;ve  reasum 
to  point  with  [»ride,  as  skilful  and  honest  mechanics,  to  their  work  on 
this  buildinir.  In  material  and  workmauNhi])  It  i^  i>robal)ly  uik*»ur- 
pas>ed  ]»v  anv  other  s<*ho(d  I'difiee  in  this  countrv.  The  wht^le  cost, 
exclusive  «»f  thi"  Ini.  but  inclutlin.:;:  furninin-.  i>  al)out  .$s5.()i"h». 

The  ho  -jrable  ex-mayor  Cot  is  N'unni»  wlu»>«.'  name  the  sehool  is 
hereafter  to  bear,  has  niven  t'»  it.  l».'>id<'s  a  larjjre  clo<*k  for  thi?  hall, 
and  a  lil).'«iry  of  refiTcne**  books  co.stinir  ^HK),  ih«'  sum  ot'  !§.'»•><».  the 
interest  o(  whieh  is  to  b«!  expended  annually  for  the  purrlia-^e  of 
such  librft,rv  and  refereiiee  bonks  as  the  C'hainnan  of  its  Committee, 
and  the  Master  mav  d<'em  most  desirable. 


Staii^^ius  .\<-.,  oi    I  UK  l*ri«i.ic  S<  ihmu.s  <»f  Bn.vrox. 

1  >>*»■  t-i'«  t.  1  V.I  !-•  r . 

Valuation  of  real  o>t:itc S127,7;i«>,200  <.»0        $2'J'i.7»".Jl.'i  iH) 

Personal  estate i»l»,2S3,tMM)  no  l»»'»,:.:':i.i.^O  00 

Total   2-J7,iil:{.200  ni)  4i:»,:ir/2.;J4.-.  i«0 

Total  expemlitun!  for  jmlilic  scIhhjIs J73,*2.'d  75  7si.-^0  t»0 

Viz:  for  Miiarics  of  teachers ly2.7'4  (■'•  4-«i.7i»»»  66 

liuMik'n^al  cxp'MiM'^i    .'m. '.««•)  4 ••  l^ti/jO**  t^S 

So  ho*  »l-lioii»!es 22,:.s7  24  l«.»l,:.7:i  Od 

('o>t  per  scholar 1112  27  C«0 

Srilnry  of  snin'rintiMnkMit 2,r.0o  nO  4,<'C»0  «X> 

(:; '  hi-h^ch«>"l  niaHt«.T<(2.1  yi"irl,             2.4«»«)  Ou  4.n»u  "0 

(.'•)          "        Snl>-ina*tcr.>  *"                     l.t»»0  Ou  o,nin»  yO 

CJ'          "         I'-htT^              "                       l.r.OO  00  2,21M)  no 

(22 1  Ciatn.  scli.'ol  nia^tiTs  "                     1, *'(»'.»  00  2,s«h»  i»0 

(l.'i)         *»        Sul'-uiaslcrn    '"                     1,2<»0  00  2.2l«0  00 

(in         '*         l^hers             ••                        noti  oO  1.0fn>  in) 

(27'.«)  A«i'si>tanrs  <rram.  Sell.   "                        30U  <>0  imO  00 

{2."»H)  l*riin.  scIumjI  touchers  *'                       ao«>  uO  050  \>(i 

Teacher-*  of  sewing  (12  in  all)  nv- 

Mfap* 200  00  :iJ»7  00 

ToMihii-  of  Mu'ic  (in  primary  school 2.'»00  OO 

"           ViH-al  and  phy-iciil  gymuiistics 4,^00  i»0 

Drawinj:; .* l,^00  iH) 

T"tal  imuhImt  of  Teachers  —  inalo "u 

*•                   *'            female 563 

I'liptls 2M26 

Assessor'^  valuation  of  school-housed  and  grounds Sl.673.600  00 


PLANS  OF  SCIIOOLrllOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 

NORWICH   FREE    ACADBMT. 

TnB  Norwich  Free  Academy  represenied  on  pages  oc- 

cupies one  of  the  moat  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  heautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  Evan  Burdick.  "Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  830.000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  conriected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  fur  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Libniry.  for  the  supply 
of  wliich.  Gen.  Williams  antl  wile  have  given  a  fund  of  ^o0X). 

The  Second  and  Thinl  fl<iors  are  now  left,  each  in  a  ts\u<r\c  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  org-anizaiion  of  the  Academy  should  require  it. 

For  convenience  of  acce.<.s.  lor  sjuiciouf-ness  of  halls  and  clans  rooms, 
for  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  scc'iting.  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apimratus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surfKissed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CC.NTKAL    DIHrniCT    FCKOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  j»ages  was  erected  by  the 

Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommfKiate  a  graded  system  of  scho<iis  ; 
there  being  six  roums.  tliereby  acconnnoihiting  as  many  classes  or  de- 
partments.    The  architect  was  Mr.  F.vstn  Buniick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  .5S  t'eei.  with  a  front  projection  of  1 1  ff.  by 
14  ft.  The  lot  is  in  \o()  ieet  bv  2'-*/).  well  trraded  find  drained  and  en- 
closed  with  an  iron  fence.  The  rofinis  are  well  lighte<l.  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  maiiutactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.     The  tost  ot'  grounds  and  building  was  837^500. 

PRIMARY    ti'JilOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  s4;lKx>!ii  t}C  Norwich,  the  c^immittee 
contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  (-ufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommridate  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  dingrum  on  pai^e  700.  rep- 
resents one  of  the  hoiu^es  erected  tor  a  f-chool  oi  tlii-  grn.ie.  capable  of 
accommodating  1 12  pupih  di virJed  io'o  two  rla?.^..;  or  ^jr-j^t ruu*::i*M.  E'lch 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross-s  school-firniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  iri'\f'in;U'lc:.l  of  the  site  wan  £3 '//) 
Mr.  £.  Burdick   Architect. 
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Fig.  3.— Baibmbitt. 

A. — Furnace  Room. 
B. — LaU^ratorv. 
C— C««l  Room. 
/>.— Bov«'  Plav  Room. 

m  m 

fi.— -Girls'  Play  Room, 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
6. — Area  Windowi. 
c. — ForoaceM. 

d.  d. — liwem«:Dt  Sta.iv. 
e. — Stain  to  Laboratory. 
/—Fire  Place. 

r- — IroQ  Coloroni. 

iL— Teachers*  EntrsDoe 

B.— BojV  Hal!. 

C— GirV  lla  t. 

1>.— Boy*'  Gotbea-room. 

^.— GirU-       •* 

F. — Ln-ctDrc  R<wm. 

C — Library. 

f#.— Ilail.  ' 

/. — Plar -rni. 

m.  o. — f*tar*. 

4. 6. — W-i-L-rtandf . 

e.  c.  c. — P'.-robes. 

f .  ^.— Sr-aT. 

A. — 3 pi:  •V-'aTTiD?, 

Ir.—Book 


F«.4 


FUffBff. 


C- 
D- 
E.- 
F- 

C.F— 

«. ^. 


. — ^Teadken'  Rcinm. 

-G  rife'  Hall. 
-Rfrre.iari.'L  K' ».»:•. 
-Re'/:u;*j'.iL  lir.wri 

-Pa:?  «t. 
— S>.a»_ 
t— j:.r.di 
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Plans  op  Schoi)l-Hoi:ses  ix  New  ITavex,  Cosk. 

Skinner  School. 

TiiK  Skinni.T  School,  named  in  Jionor  of  Aaron  X.  Skinner,  former  Mayor, 
and  an  earnest  friend  of  pul^lio  si-liools,  ereetJ-d  in  ISC.T.  at  a  cost  of  $:i5.000. 
including:  Jot,  fence,  Ac.,  Is  on  Iho  corner  of  State  and  Sunnner  streets. 

The  main  building  is  seventy  by  eiirlity-eiji:bt  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Kaeli  Ptoiy  is  divided  into  six  r»onis.  with  a  iiall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  u  projection  in  front  liv«'  by  twenty-two  feut,  which,  l)esides  extendin;^ 
the  h:dl,  j^ives  closets  on  each  side  for  tearhers'  el«ithinjj  and  for  .storing  book.s, 
maps,  ."fcc.  Tu  the  rear  then.^  is  an  addition  sixteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  which, 
besides  a  rccitation-rooni  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains  liie 
stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  Ix'ing  separated  from  the  main  })uildin|r  by  a  wall, 
will,  in  ca«?  of  lliv,  be  the  last  t^)  bi.>  destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side 
of  I  lie  hall  aro  connected  by  doc»rways,  leaving  a  passii>re-way  rouml  the  entire 
building,  near  the  ouior  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  lire. 
Tlie  furnaces  being  all  in  tho  ct»ntre  of  the  building,  fire  can  only  cominenee 
there,  in  which  case  tlie  teachers  and  children  woul«l  lind  a  safe  egress  through 
these  dw>rs  to  tho  pn)tected  staircases  in  the  n-ar.  Double  doors  are  placed  at 
these  openings,  one  opining  into  each  njoni,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoin- 
ing nwms  as  eflectually  as  a  briek  wall. 

In  four  rvMns  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing-room  .six  feet  wide  is  formed  by 
running  a  screen  across  the  room  .seven  feet  high,  in  which  the  younger  children 
hung  llieir  clotliing,  under  the  sujH-rvision  of  tiic  teacher.  The  dres.sing-rooms 
for  the  older  children  arc  in  tho  basement,  each  occupying  tho  spjuH)  of  two 
Bchdol-rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  liimact*«  placed  side  by  side  in  tho  centre,  an  arrjingc-ment 
conducing  alike  to  cf.»nvenience  and  safety.  Va\v\\  furnace  lieats  three  rooms  on 
one  rioor.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  air  from  a  T<t(m\  in  the  basement  of 
tlie  rear  addition,  into  which  air  is  freely  aclmitted  through  two  windows  cov- 
ered with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at  the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass 
under  tho  lloor  of  tho  dri-ssing- rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturb- 
ance from  outsido  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  v«.  ntilated  by  mejins  of  four  chimney.«  each  two  feet  s^iuare 
inside,  uj)  through  the  centre  of  which  parses  a  ea>t  irtm  smoke-pii>«\  one  for 
Ciicli  fiirnacv.  The  rooms  are  ventilati  d  by  regl.«ters  opening  into  these  chim- 
neys, the  heat  of  the  8mok(;-pip«.«  producing  a  very  strong  draft. 

A  rcLiister  from  each  furnaee  opens  into  the  liall.  by  means  of  which  rooms 
can  at  any  time  bo  cooled  off  by  shutting  its  register  and  opening  that  in  the 
ball. 

The  street  water  is  intrtnluLtMl  into  the  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
into  the  halls  of  the  first  ami  second  flrK>rs. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood,  exwpt  the  floors,  which 
are  yellow  pine. 

S«'vend  imiH)rtant  imprf»vements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  school 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Skinner 
Sc]io(»l.  f»f  a  room  for  oulv  tilU*  scholars  under  a  class  teacher.  In  the  Katon 
8eh<x»l.  the  large  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  l)een  converted  into  two 
each.     And  in   the  Webster  School,  two  largo  rooms  in  tho  octagon  liar* 
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Four  capacious  stfurwaTs  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  and  convenient,  and 
consist  of  ten  large  doorways — four  in  front,  just  at  each  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  with  those  in  front,  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  seventy-^o  feet  in  breadth. 


A.  Recitation  rooms. 


FtRar  Floor. 
B.  Wardrobe  room*.    C.  Teachers*  rooms.    D.  Vestibolea. 


The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  regulated  by  reg- 
isters, while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  school-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  mx  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers*  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
the  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or 
assembly  halL  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.  All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  supplied  with 
marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 
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The  Denman  School  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $78,000,  in- 
dading  furniture,  and  bean  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  school  in 
1851,  was  afterwards  City  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  school  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  girls,  and  accommodates  six  hundred  pupil& 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  feet  by 
sixty-one  feet,  having  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portioDi^  each 
twenty-nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet 

The  building  is  three  stories  liigh,  the  first  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  second  and  third  stories,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  besides  the  attic,  which  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  contains  sixteen  Luthem  windows  in  its  inclined  sideiy 
and  six  in  the  projecting  portions  of  the  two  fit>nts. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  uniform,  eadi  con- 
taining four  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet ;  four  wardrobe 
rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers*  rooms  of 
six  and  a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  a  hall,  eleven  feet  wide,  through  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversely,  with  easy,  spacious  stdrways  at  each  end,  whidi 
extend  to  the  attic  and  discharge  below  by  four  spacious  doors. 
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COntaios  two  redtation  rooms,  e*ch  twenty-Bermi  by  thirtj-thrM 
taet,  and  an  aaaembly  room  capable  of  accommodating  the  entire 
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Pl4h  of  Griuuab  School,  LomsviLL^  EBHTUCEr. 

Thb  ouUido  dinoiisioiis  or  the  Public  School-house  on  the  comer  of  Ceotre 
and  Walnut  slreela  are  62  feet  front  bj  TTt  feet  deep,  with  awing  on  each  side 
for  stairs,  closeU  and  balls,  It  by  34  feet  doep.  On  the  Brat  Boor,  besides  an 
office  for  the  Board  of  Tnisteee,  (B,)  the  Saperintendent,  (C,)  andSecratary,  (D,) 
there  are  two  school-rooms,  (A.)  21  x  30,  with  a  pupil  cloak-room  5t  x  10  feet 
and  a  teachers'  room  6)  x  S  feet  attached.  On.  tbe  second  and  third  floor  are 
four  roomsof  the  same  size,  with  similar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  thelburth 
Soor  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  and  one  large  hall,  (D,)  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  the  additional  capacity  of  the  school-rooms  by  sliding  the  pi 
into  the  walls. 

Around  three  wdes  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platfom: 
and  on  the  fourth  for  the  teacher.     Into  tbe  walls,  in  the  place  of  blackened  or 
other  prepared  dark  surface,  are  set  large  slates  for  demonstrHtive  eierdsea. 

Each  Btoi7  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  and  every  requirement  of  comlbrtv 
cleanliness  and  health,  and  security  against  Sre  or  panic;  The  stairs  are  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  ronning  ap  halfway  to  a  platfbrra,  and  thence  to  the 
fioor  above,  with  solid  partitions  dividiog  the  different  flights — preventing 
sliding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  is  bailt  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  rooi;  and  galvanited  iron  cor- 
nice, and  lUraished  with  the  best  style  of  seats  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $46,000, 
ezclusiTe  of  Igt  valued  at  $12,000; 
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School-Houses  in  San  Franoisoo. 

Lincoln  School. 

Thb  Lincoln  School  building  was  completed  in  August,  1865,  and  cost,  in- 
eluding  furniture,  $100,000.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  accom- 
modates one  thousand  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  large  hall  in  tlie  attic  story.  It 
18  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiye  feet  square,  and  is  inclosed  in  front  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform;  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a-half 
feet  long,  by  sixty-three  and  a-half  feet  wide  in  the  body ;  the  wings  are 
eighteen  by  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superficial  area  of  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  with  a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  terminating  with 
a  Mansard  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  bal- 
ustrada 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  two  feet  thick ;  above  that, 
they  are  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  joists  of  all  the  floors  are  three  by  seven- 
teen inches.  The  height  of  the  basement  in  the  clear  is  eleven  feet ;  principal 
and  second  stories,  fifteen  feet ;  while  the  attic  or  assembly  hall,  which  forms 
one  room  throughout  the  buildmg,  is  eighteen  feet  in  the  dear. 

T 


Basbmbnt  and  Yards. 
A  I.  Boys*  ((ymnuium.    A  3.  Cirh*  gymnMium.    B    HftHs.    C.  Store  romnt.     D.  FumRC* 
Janitor*!  room.      H.  Cirls*  ynrd.    F.  L«vatori«fl.    G.  Front  ynrda.     H.  B071*  jrard. 
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Four  capadoos  stairways  oommunicate  between  the  baaement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  and  cpnyenient,  and 
consist  often  large  doorways — four  in  fifont,  jost  at  each  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  with  those  in  fh)nt)  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  aeventy-two  feet  in  breadth. 


FtKfT  Flook. 
A.  Rteitation  rooms.    B.  Wardrobe  rooma.    C.  Teachers*  roomi.    D.  Veitibiilei. 


The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  Tentilated  throughout.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  g^und  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds.  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  reg^ulated  by  regp- 
isters,  while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  school-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
the  buildlDg  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or 
assembly  halL  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.  All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  supplied  with 
marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 


SCHOOL  AKCUITECTUKE. 


Plan  of  St.  Philip  School,  New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Pliilip  Public  School  for  Boys  is  situated  in  Secoml  Municipalily,  c 
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Pliilip  atreot.  The  building  is  67X159  feet — two  Btories,  and  a  basemeat, 
wbirh  ia  used  with  the  Tard  for  exercise.  Tbere  are  fourteen  rooms,  six  of 
whicli  are  34.  6x261,  andeigbtare  28IxZS,I— all  furniabed  with  the  best 
Btjie  of  Beats  and  desks. 
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Plam  op  Geahmar  School,  Louisviijj,  Kentuckt. 

The  out«de  dimeu^ooB  of  tbe  Public  School-bouse  on  the  comar  of  Centre 
and  Walnut  streets  are  62  feet  front  b7  77)  feet  deep,  with  a  wing  on  each  side 
for  staira,  clOBela  and  hallH,  7  4  bj  34  feet  deep.  On  the  first  floor,  beeides  mi 
office  for  the  Boitfd  of  Truateee,  (B,)  the  Saperintendent,  (0,)  and  Secretaiy,  (D,) 
there  are  two  school-rooma,  (A,)  24  x  30,  with  a  pupit  cloak-room  6)  >:  10  feet 
and  a  Mochora'  roam  61  x  B  feet  attached.  On-  the  second  and  third  fioor  are 
foar  rooms  ofthe  same  aze,  with  ^milar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  the  fonrth 
floor  are  two  achool-rooma,  (A,)  and  one  large  hall,  (D,)  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  the  additional  capacitj  of  the  acboid-rooms  bj  slidli^  the  partitians 
into  the  walls. 

Around  three  udea  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  plattbrm  br  recitations, 
and  on  the  fourth  for  tbe  teacher.  Into  tbe  walla,  in  the  p1ac«  of  blackened  or 
other  prepared  dark  suribce,  are  aet  large  aUtea  for  demooatrative  ezerciEea, 

Each  stoty  ia  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  and  every  requirement  ofcomfbct, 
deanlioeee  and  healtli,  and  Bacurily  againat  fire  or  panic.  The  staira  ate  on 
each  ade  of  tbe  building,  running  up  halfwa/  to  a  platlbnn,  and  thenoe  to  the 
floor  above,  with  solid  partitions  dividing  the  diflerent  flights — preventing 
alidini;,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  la  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  roof)  and  galvaniied  iron  cor- 
nice^ and  fliTniBbed  with  the  beat  style  of  Mats  and  d«aki,  at  a  coat  of  $4E>,000, 
exclusive  of  lot  valued  at  f  13,000. 
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School  or  St.  Louh,  Muaouii. 
^1  building  in  iU  eitreme  length  la  one  hoDdrod  and  mx  fcet ;  ud  in  iU 
taelnnM  width  ogfaty-fbnr  feet,  inolndiDg  lowera  sod  tnoMpli.  He  bodj  of  tho 
boSdiag  >•  rigbtj-ftnt  feet,  by  liity-HTeD  ;  main  beigbt  ■orentj-ona  (eat ;  and  to 
dM  ipei  of  tha  roof  ejghtjr-iii  feeU  Front  iqnara  towar,  nnd  ropeolin);  b 
Moh  ilor;  for  reception  room,  library,  mnaenm,  and  utronomical  obtttJtHorf,  h 
one  hundred  ud  nx  feet  high.  Ootagnial  tower  flanking  each  oomer,  ta  one  hnn- 
dred  and  two  feet  high.  Tht  wingi  or  tranaepta  on  the  rid«t,  are  thirteen  bj 
aerentsen  feet,  with  large  gothie  windowa,  aeren  bj  thirty-imr  feet.  A  ■mOar 
window  it  in  the  large  aqnate  fttyat  town.  All  the  window*  hare  large  oaat  iron 
bond  moWnga  painted  b  imitation  of  atone;  bvttrca  eapi,  atiing  ouucaui,  and 
*nlleopingf,«l»oroait  iron, and  flidahed  in  tha  HUM  manner)  the  roof  la  oorerad 
with  date,  with  oopper  gntten. 


two  6re  pUoea  at  each  ODd  of  the  roam  fbr  ezperimento  in  ohembtry  tud  pblloaoph]' 
"nMre  an  *tBtn  leading  AraoUy  lo  the  philoaophioal  and  chaniieat  Instore'room. 
Hie  other  baaemeDt  ii  ued  by  three  fdnuoea  tor  heating  the  boilding. 

The  upper,  or  great  hall  in  the  third  *tory,  being  the  fiill  aae  of  the  boildlng,  !■ 
large  and  conuDodiona,  capable  of  acoommodating  ni  hondred  penon*.  A  lacge 
platform,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  bnilding  ii  at  the  aoath  end  tJ 
the  hall,  to  tie  naed  by  Mibolan  on  examination  day,  and  for  reidtation,  deelania- 
tioii,  and  reading  thdr  eieraiwi ;  alio,  for  a  Kand  for  leotoran.  Here  la  a  redr- 
hig  room  behind  the  platlbrm  in  the  front  tower,  for  ■cboian  to  prepare  themael*a« 
far  performing  reapectiTe  parta  in  dialogue,  3k.  From  thii  retiring  room  a  flight 
cf  italTa  aaoend*  to  the  aatronomioal  obaerratory. 

Hie  rooma  In  the  ootagona)  lowen  of  the  third  atory  are  intraded  for  oommlUM 
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rooms  for  directory,  or  for  private  conference  of  teachers  and  parents,  or  friends, 
at  general  exercise,  or  on  examination  day.  There  are  two  moseom  rooms  in  the 
second  story  of  the  transepts,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females. 

The  entrance  or  reception  room,  for  strangers  and  parents,  is  in  the  first  sUny 
of  the  observatory,  or  front  square  tower  on  Olive  street  Over  the  reoepliao 
room  is  the  library  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  ventilation  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
latest  improvements  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stairs  are  broad  and  direct,  giving 
free  and  easy  access  to,  and  from  the  building  at  all  times,  and  seciiring  against 
all  accidents  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  Ac. 

All  the  finishing  of  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  are  grained  oak,  and  varnished. 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  double  clothes*  hooks ;  halb  with  umbreDa 
racks,  troughs,  and  places  for  overshoes,  all  made  of  cherry  and  varnished. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CBICAOO. 


Flui  or  THE  Wells  Sohool,  Ghioaoo. 

The  Wellg  School  boildiDg,  bo  ckUed  in  honor  of  William  H.  Wella,  the 
former  Snperiutendent  of  Schools,  ia  locBled  in  the  Weat  DivialoD,  three  miles 
ftem  the  Court  House,  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  having  a  frontage  on  Beuben 
street  ot  two  hundred  and  Sft;  feet,  and  a  depth  or  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  on  Cornelia  etreet.  It  will  'accommodate  nine  hundred  and  fortf-Bve 
pupils,  distributed  through  fourteen  rooms,  each  furnished  with  axt;-three 
single  seatf  and  desks.     Total  cost,  ^5,576.00. 

The  building  ia  6S  x  87  feet  on  tlie  ground,  four  stories  besides  the  basement, 
each  Boor  being  divided  bj  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  21  x  33  feet  e«ch, 
baTiDg  a  wardrobe  (B)  for  [be  pupita  and  a  teachers'  doaet  (C)  sttached,  except 
the  fourth  floor,  which  has  two  rooms  of  the  same  character,  and  an  assemblj 
ball  (E)6Gx  33  feet  in  area. 

The  Bchool-roome  are  wainscoted  five  IW  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feet  high, 
grained  and  varoished.  Ereij  room  is  ventilated  by  large  shafts  in  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  wanned  by  a  low  preaaure  steam  apparatus, 
tbe  boiler  being  located  in  a  separate  building  in  the  rear. 
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Whj.8  School,  Chioaoo. 


SicoicD  AMD  Third  Plooss. 


FouBTH  Floor. 


Plav  or  Cottage  Grove  School,  Douglas  Plagb,  Chioaqo. 

The  Cottage  Grove  School  building,  erected  in  1866-67,  is  located  on  Douglas 
Place,  near  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  200  x  231  feet,  finely 
shaded  by  native  forest  trees.    Total  cost,  (including  lot,  $6,400,)  $24,094.92. 


The  building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  77  xby  68}  feet  on  the  ground, 
with  four  school-rooms,  (A)  eadi  27  x  33  feet,  with  a  wardrobe  (B)  attached, 
6  X  27,  and  teachers'  closet,  (C)  on  each  floor — and  a  reception  room  (E)  in  front 
on  the  second  floor,  10  x  23  leet  Each  room  is  provided  with  single  seats  and 
desks ;  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  one  Lawson  furnace  and  four  stoves. 
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Plani  and  DcfCAiPTiOMi  OF  Union  Sohool  Hotrn,  Tpsilanti,  Michigan. 

This  edifice  ttands  m  the  center  of  a  beautiful  square  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  of  Tpsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  transept  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartments  of  68  feet.  The  first 
story  of  the  building  which  is  20  feet  high  in  the  dear,  contains  a  large  room,  90 
by  45  feet,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &c.,  four  primary  school  rooms,  with 
naoeasary  clothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverse  corridors,  running  entirely 
throng  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  uninter- 
nq>ted  space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

Hie  second  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet— two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  library,  apparatus  room  and 
clothes  room.    In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi- 
iy  through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet,  one  do.  35  1-2  by  28 1-2 
two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor's 
fciidenee,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  arranged  as  in  the 
ifeeeond  story.  The  second  and  third  storicH  are  each  16  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
^Dm  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  can  be  suffi- 
understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.    The  quoins  in  the  comers, 
4l«  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  the  cornice,  the  architave  mouldings,  belt 
^.,  are  finished  In  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

nere  are  several  advantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
Att  fint  place  the  large  room  or  chapel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
WMnl,  fai  the  third  or  upper  story.  This  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
^um  it  b  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
Ip  oSaib  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infimt 
«|aildren  can  be  taken  into  the  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
wbioh  in  ordinary  cases,  tutors  are  afMd  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
ihe  tafent  children  have  access  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar- 
rsDgement.  The  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
the  sohool  Is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
nnite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
dass  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing vp  tile  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  walls, 
thereby  seenring  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
doofs  to  an  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  Is  gained.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  hoIk>w  and  plastered 
into  the  briek  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  disofaarge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 

The  plans  have  heeai  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Jordan 
A  Anderson  of  Detroit,  BUchigan. 
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Fig.  2«~PxjL]r  OP  BjiasifiMT. 


AA— HallB. 
BBBB— Fomaces. 
C — Jaoitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3.— Plan  op  Fibst  Stobt. 


A  A— HallB. 

B — Chapel,  or  Hall  for  general  ezerciflea. 
CCCG— Primary  Rooms. 
DD-Clothes  Rooms. 
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Plans  or  Union  SoHOOirHonsi  in  Ann  Abbob,  KiomeAN. 

Thb  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
krboTf  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square— in  the  center  of  which  (Figure  2) 
;he  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
in  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  effect  The  portion  in  the  rear 
8  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 


Fif.  S.    GaounM. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  shown  in  Fgure  1,  besides  a  base- 
lent  9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
tory,  which  is  finished  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
f  the  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  dear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  fioom  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A.) 
ach  36  by  37  feet— those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boys— 
ach  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B.)  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
hese  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
ppropriate  rooms  (D.  K.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  furniture  is  of 
he  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
y  separate  fines,  (V.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  ftir- 
laoes  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  the  sdiool  constitute  one  of  the  aUrao- 
ioDSof  Ann  Arbor. 
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Plans  op  Hughes'  Cnr  High  School  op  CiNcniNATL 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools, 
sustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  "  Woodward" 
and  "  Hughes"  Funds,  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  its  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1S28-0,  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  S7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  or  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement^  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
nunioer  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  lesal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High '  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  ^' whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  01  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  tne  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools." 

Id  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  Hiffh  Schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  (or  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fiflh-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  and  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  acc-ommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
sections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  lo  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  Grerman  English  Schools— three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  aecommodatk)ns  of  children  bom  of  German  parentii — and  who 
are  taught  both  ihe  German  and  English  language.  In  1S50,  there  were 
ihree  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  tweniy-ihree  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  no(attend»the  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
FebruBry,  with  about  six  hundred  jnipils. 

IV.  High  Schools — of  which  there  are  now  (1853)  twa 
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Fig.  3.— Plait  op  BisMMMsn. 


AA— Hallis. 
BBBB— Fomaces. 
C — Janitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3<— Plan  op  Fxbst  Stobt. 


AA— HallB. 

B— Chapel,  or  Hall  for  general  ezerciBea. 

CCCG— Primary  Rooms. 

DD— Clothes  Rooms. 


Softle  40  ft  to  1  indi. 


Plans  or  Union  SoHOOirHonsi  or  Ann  Abbob,  Kiohioan. 

The  grounds  of  the  Public  iffigh  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Lrbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square— in  the  center  of  which  (Figure  2) 
he  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
hrubbery ,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  gpreen  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
n  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  effect.  The  portion  in  the  rear 
3  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 


Fif.  S.    GaounM. 

The  buOduig  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  shown  in  figure  1,  besides  a  base- 
lent  9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
OKj,  which  is  finished  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
r  the  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  deer. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A.) 
ich  36  by  37  feet— those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boys— 
idi  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B.)  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
leee  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
ppropriate  rooms  (D.  K.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  fiimiture  is  of 
16  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
y  separate  flues.  (V.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  ftir- 
aoes  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  Ql) 

The  grounds,  the  sdiool-house,  and  the  sdiool  constitote  one  of  the  attrao- 
ioDSof  Ann  Arbor. 


•t  BCHOOL-UnUSE  l?I  ANN  AKBOB,  MICHIGAN. 
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Plahs  op  Hughes'  Cnr  High  School  op  Gincinnatl 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools, 
sustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  **  Woodward'^ 
and  "  Hughes"  Funds,  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  its  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1S28-0,  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  S7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  cit^.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
number  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  lesal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  autnorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  ^'  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  oi  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  tne  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools." 

Id  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  S300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  Hiffh  Schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  (or  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fiflh-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  and  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  acc-ommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instructron  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
sections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  lo  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  German  English  Schools— three  in  number,  are  mtended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  born  of  German  parents — and  who 
are  taught  both  the  German  and  English  language.  In  1850,  there  were 
three  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-ihree  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  4he  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  irom  October  to 
FebruBry,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

IV.  High  Schools— of  which  there  are  now  (1853)  twa 
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Plans  or  Hughes*  Cnr  High  School  of  Cincinnatl 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  Hiffh  Schools, 
sustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  "  Woodward" 
and  "  Hughes"  Funds,  bv  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  its  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  uo  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1S28-9.  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement^  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  vear  the 
minioer  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
(or  each  ward,  elected  by  the  lesal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High '  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

in  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  *' whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  siiper- 
intend  all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  ofthe 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  tne  progress  anS  well  being  of  said  schools." 

In  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  High  S<;hools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  for  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fiflh-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  ana  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools— one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
•ections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  kxwest  to  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  German  English  Schools— three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  bom  of  German  parents — and  who 
are  taught  both  the  Grerman  and  English  language,  in  1650,  there  were 
three  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-ihree  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  noiattend4he  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  negleeted.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

IV.  High  Schools— of  whwh  there  are  now  (1853)  twa 
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Plans  of  Hughes*  Cnr  High  School  of  Cincinnatl 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  Hiffh  Schools, 
sustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  ^^  Woodward" 
and  ^'  Hughes'*  Funds,  bv  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  its  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  uo  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1828-9,  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,0(X) 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  oi  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
rmniDer  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
(or  each  ward,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

in  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  ''whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  oithe 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools.'' 

In  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  High  Schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  for  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fiflh-ctreet  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  and  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  aco-ommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
at  an  expense  of  820.000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
•ections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  lo  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  German  English  Schools — three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  born  of  German  parentJi — and  who 
are  tnughtboih  the  German  and  English  language,  in  2850,  there  were 
liiree  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-^ree  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend 4he  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  negleeted.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  inipils. 

IV.  High  Schools— of  which  there  are  now  (1853)  twa 
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Tbe  gnmmi  floor  kai  cntraaoe*  ud  ««^  of  tkelm  aiiw,  kadinf  to 
eurridon,  vhidi  eroM  at  n|^  a&^l«i  is  IIm;  wntre  «f  Uie  bwlldiagj  Ihe 
tkin  being  arrm^  m  the  Suro  irf*  as  cielaiEuiL.  vjtli  areha*  oa  tmA.  Mt^  pmAae^ 
Ixkg  an  nnpiomng  cfloct  On  tbk  flour  are  liwr  fam*e  4laai  fwani,  tmek  3C  loct  bf 
2S  feel,  W4il  amowbd  vitb  rr4«r«Doe  to  Ifae  pwatkai  ^l*  teadber,  and  Ibe  ^Mfa  aa 
located  tluttbeaohciini  free  any  oueviiofslera.  CooCigaow  W  «adb  4laai  rowi 
k  a  ocNDiaodkHM  cikadt  l«aBD^  aooembkr  berth  to  tbe  ecc^^  One 

€f  tike  moat  aatwedUe  asd  admiraWy  diapoaod  fealareK  cf  Ibe  balMTimg  k  the  ateir' 
caaea.  Tl>ere  a»  twurf1lMiae,f»rn>ii]yaflapkto<:adbade<l'ihgb«iktii^|;  Tbc;|r 
exbend  fron  4ke  iManiiiunt  to  the  lefstare  hall,  op  tfiird  floor,  and  tiiaiiaati  is  tar^ 
beaotifU  t(nreni,vfaicAiaddaHteriaIhrtotbeect«riid«fle^  Tbaaa 

wide^  of  vesT  fnnr  aaoeot<  and,  19  th«r  forai  <if  «oiMlr«etM«,  vHh  fiia 
fvaaenlanaiDTnofaieafipearaBoe.    Bwt  fliia  » their  leant  iigil ; 
loeatad  as  fiiej  are^  ther  afibrd  as  entranee  on  eaeb  aidetotbe  i^and  Imiwri  hdt, 

to  the  latter,  do  not  Boar  ito  bcalj  <r  eo— fnrt.  by 
■p  anj  portno  nT  ila  apaoe.    AjMi^Msr  inralarfilc  reaak  fitan  thie ' 
d  fire.    Two  fatf|Ee  aiaircaaia  ap  ahnated,  viddy  ap 

to.  prMlMflBr  iaiilat«d  froa  tbe  mui.  hodr «r the 
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rich  wainsootting  of  the  walk,  and  handBomtly  deTised  doorways,  present  altogether 
an  appearance  of  unntual  beanty.  The  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Tndor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  fiutbfully  carried  into  the  minutest  features  of  this  stmotore, 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  effect  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  this  building. 

Tlie  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  Franklin  street  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
Tie  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beautSful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  $44,000,  including  four  fhmaces  for 
wanning,  gw  fixtures,  &c 

Tie  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  Ac., 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniel  La  very,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  John  Tat- 
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LETTER  rROM  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  ESQ.,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

CONTROLLEBS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  large,  old^r,  and  closelj  built  cities  of  the  United  States  suffer  in  compar- 
ison with  their  junior  sisters  in  regard  to  their  facilities  for  the  placing  of  School- 
edificea  In  the  new  cities  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  space  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  in  convenieut  localities — not  so  however  with  the  old.  School- 
«houaes  should  be  fixed  at  centres  of  defined  school-districts.  In  the  old  cities, 
this  is  Impracticable,  as  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  at  least  in  the  city  proper. 
Consequently  there  has  been  built  comparatively  few  School  edifices  for  the 
public  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  length  it  became  essential,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand,  that  buildings  of  all  conceivable  plan,  kind,  and  description, 
from  the  rope  walk  to  the  stable,  from  factory  to  the  private  residence,  should 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  The  School  Controllers  eventually  took  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
their  constituency  had  a  right  to  be  lodged  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy  and  con- 
venient School-houses,  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  mankind  free  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  The  Controllers 
claimed  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
that  80  much  more  was  re<|uired  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new 
edifices.  The  claim  was  heeded,  the  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
lAige  enough,  but  as  large  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  erected  upon  the  most  approved  modem  models;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utility,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
had  faUed.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
the  edifices  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
Btractures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  of  1867  gives  seventeen  well 
executed  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely  decided  that  among  other  points  should  be  attentively  regarded  the  fol- 
lowing featuVes: 

Proper  economy^  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi- 
tectural design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  should  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  "  confectionery  "  as  well  as  the  millinery  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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phere  constantly  changing  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  ihe  continuouB 
introduction  of  pure  air  fh>m  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  adoommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  de%ired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  will  be  found  m  the  Report  explain  hoTjv  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  which  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case- 
ments on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats,  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  sing^g,  or  in*  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  dosed,  the  classes  i^  being  seated.  Each  stoiy  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications, 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  is 
with  very  few,  and  they  fipequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  slighting  their  work,  and  flir- 
Dishing  unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  by  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
by  holding  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watchfulness  of  the  supervising  architects — ^by 
tli^  appointment  ^f  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  &ir  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law,.  Public  buildmgs  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con- 
tractor to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself)  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  &r 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  contract  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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phere  constantly  changing  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  continuous 
introdaction  of  pure  air  fix>m  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  accommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose^  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  desired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  explain  ho^  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  which  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case- 
ments on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  whidi 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats^  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in*  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  closed,  the  classes  all  being  seated.  Each  story  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications^ 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  ia 
with  very  few,  and  they  fi^uently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  slighting  theur  work,  an<^  ftpr- 
niflhing  unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sjrmpathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sjrmpathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  by  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
by  holdiiig  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watchfulness  of  the  supervising  architects — ^by 
tb^  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Conmiittee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  fidr  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law^  Public  buildings  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con- 
tractor to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself)  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  oon^ct  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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H0LLIKG8W0RTH  SCHOOL.* 

Upon  looking  over  the  plans  of  the  many  new  School  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, now  in  process  of  erection,  one  will  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
Hollingsworth  School,  in  the  eighth  ward.  Having  visited  this  School,  the 
visitor  will  be  struck  at  once  with  the  completeness  aYid  adaptability  of  the  edi- 
fice for  its  porpoees,  and  upon  close  inspection,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
'model  in  all  its  detail,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  This  School  should  be  visited 
in  order  that  its  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utility  may  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. It  seems  to  combine  all  the  principles  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  close  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  all  points  which  strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 

The  Hollingsworth  School  is  named  afb?r  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  who  was 
oonnected  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  fW>m  their  institution  till  his 
death  in  advanced  years — a  fittmg  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  faithful  publk; 
servant,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellars  are  well  clo^  in,  and  the  ceiling  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  this  important  feature  in  public  buildings  and  prfvate  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  the  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expense.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
stone  in  winter.  Measured  coal  bins  are  built  in  the  cellar,  by  which  it  can 
be  fiiirly  ascertained  whether  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity.  A  portion  of  the 
front  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  the  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  carts. 
In  the  cellars  are  located  the  steam  furnaces,  the  ventilating  stove  for  summer 
use,  and  the  various  radiating  surfaces  to  generate  warm  air  directly  under  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Insde  walls  throughout  the  building  are  of  brick ;  the  foce  work  of  rubble, 
neatly  jointed  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  the  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  Wliatever  effect  this  may  produce  to  the  eye,  it  is  un- 
wise, as  all  coloring  material  destroys  the  adhesivness  and  cohesiveness,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crumbles,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
cement  however,  uncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  binds  together,  and 
ia  an  enduring  protection.  The  stone  used  as  facing  is  laid  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarries,  the  flat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  as 
quoins  and  oomen.  It  is  readily  laid,  and,  when  judgment  is  used,  binds  weD ; 
and  in  walls  thus  built,  the  spalls  are  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  stone  is  lost  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  to  be 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  fh>nt,  and  certainly  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

The  areas  to  cellar  windows  are  paved  with  bridr,  and  capped  with  heavy 
North  River  flagging,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  This  latter  is 
essential  to  guard  against  accidents  to  small  children,  who  seem  to  seek  dan- 
gerous places. 

The.  window  and  door  sills  are  all  of  granite  or  brown  stone,  and  windows 

*  This  bttildtnf  i«  planned  largely  upon  Dm  pointi  and  racMtiom  of  Edward  Shippen,  Eiq., 
President  of  the  Board,  afler  murh  omerration  by  him  of  Scnool  ^ifieet,  and  muck  practieal 
attentiofl  for  many  yean  to  poblie  Behnol-hoow.  by  John  C.  Sidney,  Eaq.*  of  Philadelphia,  as 
architect  who  hai  fiven  much  study  to  the  tul^t  of  School  Arehiteetafe. 
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Plans  and  Descriptiox  op  the  Westrun  Fkmale  Pcblio  High  Sobool  Bdilih 

ixr.,  Baltimour,  Maryland. 

This  buildiDg  is  located  on  Fayette  street,  about  thirty  feet  wcrst  of  Paca 
■treet.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  a  front  of  seventy-seven  feet,  including  two  towers  twenty-two  feet 
square,  which  project  four  feet,  each  side  of  the  main  buiiding,  and  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  In  tlie  rear  the  building  is  eighty-eight  feet, 
including  the  towers.  It  is  ca^table  of  accommodating  five  to  six  hundred 
girls.  The  style  of  Architecture  is  Italian.  There  is  a  tower  in  cuch  corner 
for  stairways.  Besides  the  stairways  the  towers  will  contain  sever.tl  rooms. 
They  project  fifteen  feet  from  the  facade  of  the  main  building,  and  form  a 
Galilee  or  enclosed  porch  in  front.  The  doors  and  windows  are  round  top. 
Those  of  the  towers  are  unequal  triplets.  Those  of  the  flunk  are  formed 
into  couplets.  The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  nine  recitation  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty-four  by  eighty  feet.  The  other  recita- 
tion rooms  are  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  is  one  hundrc-d  and  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Its  altitude  is  twenty  feet.  There 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
The}"  were  organised  in  1844.  They  have  been  found  cmiucnily  useful  in 
iiffordiug  to  young  ladies  the  opportunity  of  receiving  mstrurtiun  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  Cost  of  lot,  $20,000 ;  of  building  and  furniture, 
$30,000. 

Fig.  2      Babrmknt  and  Foundation. 
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[<AKS  OF  Primary  axd  Grammar  School  Bi'ildlvos  in*  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  followiDg  plans  were  prepared  I»y  Mr.  J.  J.  Husband,  of  tlio  timi  of 
very  k  Husb'ind,  Architect.**,  Btiltiiuorc,  with  the  nssiBtance  of  tlie  Superin- 
ndent  of  Public  Schools.  Rev.  J.  N.  M'Jilton,  D.  I).,  under  instmctionis  from 
e  Building  Committee  of  the  School  Board  in  1867. 
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Plan  for  a  Grammar-School. 

The  plan  of  the  Gram  mar  Scliool  f>hows  »eveii  school-rooms  on  each  floor, 
with  hat  and  boiuiot  rooms,  stairwavsi,  &v.  The  Priiiciimrs  room  in  each  8t(>ry 
la  :{Gx52  feet.  c*onljiniuf;  tin  an.?»  of  1,872  squna*  feet,  and  cupubic  of  sentin;; 
two  hundred  und  fidy  pupilH,  without  intiTferonce  with  the  aisles  whicii  lead 
lh)ni  the  apartment  to  the  n.^ums  of  the  assistant  teachers.  The  cUiss-rooniMi  of 
a.«si8taut  teachers  an.'  six  in  munln'r.  Thov  are  varied  in  their  dimensic-ns.  In 
each  of  theso  rooms  seventy  or  more  pupils  may  be  seated.     Each  tloor  will 
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throwing  up  the  sa.sh  of  tlic*  it:irtitioiiR.  tliu  whole  thajr  may  be  iis'.'d  as  a  sin^^lo 
room,  when  aUdresses  are  to  lie  ilclivcri.d  to  the  stiiool,  or  jiviKTai  onlers  given. 

There  are  two  stairways  on  the  plans — one  near  the  front,  the  other  near  tlie 
rear  wall,  by  which,  whenever  it  lK?c<.»niea  neeessary,  the  pupils  may  be  removfii 
front  the  building  ni  a  few  minntoH. 

The  doors  of  all  the  rooms,  and  those*  leading  from  the  huildin^^,  open  out- 
wardlv. 


Fn AMINO   OF    II    OF— fiUAMMAR   ^*CHOOL. 


OriAMMAU  SCUOOL  FOR  QIRI£. 
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Fl;^.  ?.    Grodno  Flooe. 


OF  Grammar  Schooi/-house,  No.  47,  New  York  City. 

ifation  represents  the  new  School-hou»e  erected  in  Twelfth  Street,  between 
Mid  Universitj  Place,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  f^irls.  The  bailding  has 
M  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.  It  Is  built  of  brick,  the 
iMVfing  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  architectural 


Ko.  S,  is  the  proimd  floor,  chieflj  occupied  as  the  play-ground  for  the 
attending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
Hid  w''U.  In  fine  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  is 
NT  exercise. 

tning  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  School 
r  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
s  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.    The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
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There  ia  i  eeOar  under  the  whole  buildint;,  ivhcrc  fui:l  ia  sion^d,  and  the  fnrDftcOl 
Dfd.  Of  tbeM  ihere  are  Rtv,  consinictcd  liy  Mi'Asn,  Culver,  Simonds  &  Co.. 
1  Wew  YoA. 

The  lirsl  Mot?  ji  CH^rnpiod  b;  the  Primary  Depattmcnt,  and  has  aix  class-roomt,  M 
jmicnitd  in  Fig.  3,  beside  the  largo  roOTa,  where  the  papila  u«cmble  at  the  opcniog 
d  close  of  tha  ichool.  Four  wardrobes  arc  placed  on  each  lide  of  the  stairway, 
aero  Ehe  outer  elothiag  of  ilic  scholara  arc  hung  during  school  honn.  The  Btairwaja, 
I  each  Bidp  of  the  house,  afford  an  egress  into  the  plaj-groand. 
Ilie  sei'ond  slory.  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  tbat  two  of  the  clau-roonu 

■applied  with  deslu  for  the  upper  classes. 
^Tbe  third  story,  represented  in  Fig.  5,  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  (hM  all  tba 
■■rooms  *n  ftimished  with  desks.    This  department  is  for  the  highest  grade  of 
>1ars,  and  is  similar,  in  all  its  atrangcmenta  with  respect  to  wardrohes,  &c.,  to  the 
^r  dopsrtmmta. 

Tbo  whole  house  is  fhmished  with  the  School  Famitnre  of  Joseph  L.  Rou,  ud  II 
TMJ  handsomely  and  coDvenicDtly  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

lie  tittilding  was  erected  nnder  the  superrision  of  Thomaa  R.  Jackson,  arcbiteet; 
flie  nuMon-work  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  Rhoades,  and  the  carpenter's  work  by 
Pomn  I  Bchoonmaker. 
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VlAXH  OF  Pttbuq  Scbool-Bodb>  Nukbsb  Twentt 

Public  Oramnur  School  No.  SO  ia'  located  in  ChrTstie  near  DeUncej  nreel, 
in  theTeoth'WBrd.    Tbe  lot  on  wbicb  the  boildingia  Bitutted  is  100  Ibet  square. 

The  miua  boUditig  ia  GO  b;  ST  feet,  with  rour  wingi  25  bj  28,  and  2ft  b;  33, 
which  give  it  a  frontage  ot  100  TeeL  The  E[)-le  or  architecture  oT  tbe  firoot  ie 
Corinthian. 

There  'm  a  ceUar  under  (bar  wings  and  front  of  the  main  building.  The  cellar 
it  eigbt  Teet  in  tbe  dear. 

Tbe  baaament  storj  is  ten  l^t  in  the  clear,  and  tbe  ceilings  of  tbe  three  re- 
mtining  atoriee  an  fbnrteen  feet  in  tbe  dear. 

The  bnilding  ig  heated  with  Barrows'  fumacea. 

The  rear  xtiura  and  platforms  are  constructed  of  stone  and  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  therebj  rendering  the  stairs  flre-prooC 

Tbe  whole  coat  of  tbe  building,  indading  tbe  nirnitore  and  fitting  up,  i«  about 
$11000. 

AnantiiT*,  ko. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


A2n>  OTHEB  IXSTTTTTTIOKS  FOB  THE 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  toUbwing  pages  exhibit  the  condition  of  State  Normal  Schools  and  City 
ITraiDing  Schools  in  operation  in  1867-8,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  received, 
in  response  to. the  Special  Circular  (No.  10,)  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Soliciting  iDformation  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Professional  Training  of 
Teachefs  in  the  several  States.  A  more  complete  documentary  history  of  the 
system  in  each  State  will  be  hereafter  presented. 


)  No.  10. 

CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

AND  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAININO  OF  TEACHERS. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Washingtan,  D.  C,  1867. 

Impressed  with  the  paramount  impoi*tance  of  the  Teacher,  in  every  institu- 
tion, and  in  all  systems  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  the  Commissioner  of 
Kducation  desires  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  latest  information  respecting  Normal 
Schools,  and  all  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  exist  in  any  State,  for  tlie 
preliminary  training  and  subsequent  professional  improvement  of  teachers, 
especially  of  those  connected  witli  public  schools. 

The  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  pages,  [Classified  Index, 

IV.  and  XVI.,)  has  already  received  from  him  much  attention,  and  ho  has  a 
mass  of  documentary  material  which  he  proposes  to  make  available  for  the  fuller 
discussion,  all  over  the  country,  of  the  organization,  studies,  and  methods  of 
the  following  institutions  and  agencies : 

L  State  Normal  Schools. 

Date  and  circumstances  of  their  establishment — course  of  instruction,  espe- 
cially in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching— conditions 
of  admission  and  graduation — privileges  of  diploma — whole  number  of 
students  and  graduates — cost,  total  and  annual — results  thus  far. 
n.  City  Traixixo  Schools,  and  Classes. 

The  same  class  of  facts,  with  particulars  as  to  the  methods  of  training 
pupil-teachers  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  classes  and  an 
entire  school. 
IIL  Teachers'  IxsTiTUTEa 

The  special  work  of  tliis  agency — date  of  first  introduction — annual  State 
appropriation  in  aid — number  held,  and  attendance  each  year — system 
of  conducting, — and  results. 
IT.  Teaciikrs   Associations — State,  County,  and  City. 

Date,  and  circumstances  of  establishment — frequency  and  length  of  meet- 
ings— subjects  discussed — results. 

V.  Legal  Examination  and  Recognition  of  Teachers. 

The  extent  to  which  information  has  already  been  collected  on  each  subject 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Classified  Index,  Chapters  IV.  and  XVI. ;  but  sta- 
tiatics  in  all  cai^es  since  18G4  are  desired,  and  for  1867,  are  indispi-nsiible. 

Any  printed  do<.'uraent,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  and  mak- 
ing effective  the  idea  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  other  inform- 
ation and  suggef^tions  respecting  the  al)ove  institutions,  and  other  agencies  and 
means  specified  in  the  accompanying  article  on  the  "  Profes-^ional  Training  of 
Teachers,"'  will  bo  acceptable.  St^lections  from  these  documents  will  be  g^ven 
-with  the  .«ketch  of  the  institution  to  which  they  refer. 

The  information,  communicated  in  response  to  this  Circular,  so  far  as  relates  to 
State  and  City  Normal  Schools,  c.refully  edited,  will  be  published  early  in  1868. 

HKNRY  BARNARD, 
•  Commimoner. 
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The  experience  of  every  country  where  the  schools,  public, 
parochial,  or  private,  have  attained  any  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  teachers  are  respected  for  their  personal  and  professional 
worth,  has  demonstrated  that  early  and  continued  success  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  in  the  management  of  educational  institu- 
tions generally,  demands  not  only  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  an  amount  and  kind  of  scholarship  equal  at  least  to 
the  standard  aimed  at  in  the  schools,  but  special  preparation  in 
knowledge  and  methods,  and  continued  efforts  at  self  and  profeft- 
siunal  improvement  to  obviate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  an  isola- 
ted and  monotonous  occupation.  To  secure  this  prelimiuar)'  trsun- 
ing,  and  progressive  improvement  in  individual  teachers,  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  unworthy  and  incompetent  members,  to  give 
opportunities  of  a  generous  genial  culture  as  the  ba^is  of  all  special 
studies,  and  the  source  of  a  powerful  unconscious  tuition  in  manner, 
charact*?r,  and  daily  life,  to  protect  all  who  follow  the  business  of 
t^faching  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  increase  their  means  of  per- 
sonal happiness  and  social  influence,  various  institutions,  agencies, 
and  measures,  legal  and  voluntary,  have  been  resorted  to,  at  differ- 
ent tifnes,  and  in  different  countries.  We  here  briefly  enumerate 
some  uf  these  Institutions  and  Agencies,  which  will  be  more  pai- 
ticularlv  described  elsewhere. 

I.  Religious  Communities,  or  Associations  of  persons,  who,  hanng 
served  a  severe  and  prolonged  novitiate,  or  preparatory  course  to 
test  tlieir  vocation,  devote  themselves  for  life,  and  without  pecuniary 
fee,  or  worldly  reward,  to  the  business  of  instruction.  Such  were 
the  Bene^iic tines,  the  Ilieronymians,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  the  Oratorians,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paola,  and  other  religious  orders  which  have  done  their  work,  and 
given  way  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Ursulines,  the  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  {iMtiiut  det  Freres  des  EcoUi  Chrilierutes^)  and  other 
teaching  communities,  whose  schools  are  found  in  ever}'  coantiy 
where  the  Catholic  Church  is  established.     Tlie  Mother  House  of 
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duties  of  school  inspectors  and  local  school  committees,  which  are 
always,  although  not  exclusively,  composed  of  clergymen.  Such  in- 
struction, whether  given  by  lectures,  or  by  class-book  and  recitation, 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  graduation  in  tfby  College  or  Acade- 
my or  High  School,  which  arc  the  natural  sources  to  supply  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  below.  Originally  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  were  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  authority  of  the 
holders  to  establish,  teach,  and  govern  schools.  Such  knowledge 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  all  liberally  educated  American 
citizens,  whose  services  are  in  constant  demand  as  trustees  and  com- 
mittees of  schools  of  different  grade.  When  such  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  practical  training  in  a  Normal  School,  it  forms  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

V.  Itinerating  Normal  Agents  and  Organizers  of  Schools,  to  hold 
Teachors'  Institutes,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schools,  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  and  imparting  life  and  efficiency 
to  schools  which  have  run  down  under  inefficient  teachers,  and  bring 
up  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  public  sentiment  of 
particular  districts.  The  efforts  of  an  indefatigable  Normal  Agent 
like  William  S.  Baker,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  or  of  a  School  Organizer  like  those  sent  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  familiar  conversation  with  teachers,  and 
practical  illustrations  in  their  schoolrooms,  of  improved  methods  of 
arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  schools  will  reach  more  widely 
than  a  Normal  School. 

VI.  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  con- 
ference and  instruction,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  four  weeks,  in  successive  years  in  different  localities,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  operations  school  officers  and  parents.  Such  gatherings  of 
teachers,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different 
grades;  in  such  numbers  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 
of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom 
of  individual  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 
as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagements ;  under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  is  their  large  experience  and  acknowledged  sao- 
cess  as  educators  and  teachers ;  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry, 
discussion,  and  familiar  conversation — such  gatherings  of  teachers  so 
organized  and  conductei  as  to  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlist  the  codperation  and  attendance  of  schooi 
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OOUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THK  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  JANUARY  9,  1866. 

Tbe  design  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  strictly  professioiial ;  that  is,  to  prepare, 
in  the  best  pos:«ible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  instructing  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge:  firsts  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and,  aectmd^  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches. 

The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years ;  and  is  divided 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  hours, 
five  days  each  week. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  as  follows: 

First  Term, 

1.  Arithmetic  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  languaga 

Second  Term. 

1.  Arithme^c  completed;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  History  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  Term, 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

6.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fourth  Term, 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science — including  the  principles  and  tid  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

{\.)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 
(2.^  School  Organization  and  Government 
(3.)  School  Laws  of  Mas8Hchu8ett& 

4.  The  Civil  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  be  given 
throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  deluieations  on  the  blackboard ;  music; 
spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions;  reading,  including  analysis  of  sounds 
and  vo^  gymnastics;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course. 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons.  ^,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Principals  shall  dceui  best. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  be  given 
by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct,  and  also  by 
the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approvd  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  deem  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
classes,  whose  instruction  can  not  fail  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  fh>m  the  onder-graduate  course ;  but  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more  thorough 
attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at  tbe  schools  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  terms. 
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HISTORY. 

Thb  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  the  first  Normal  School 
under  State  auspices  in  America,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  with  a  formal 
Address  by  Gov.  Everett,  July  8d,  1839.*  Three  young  ladies  were  all 
tli4t  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination.  The  school 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  twelve. 
In  October,  a  Model  School  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Swift  The  school  continued  at  J^exington  for  five  years. 
In  May,  1844,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quincy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  the 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repair,  but  at  the  esc- 
pense  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newtoo, 
it  waa  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  school  The  school  increased 
in  numbers,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
at  first  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
removal  of  the  Model  School  to  other  quarters  provided  by  the  town. 

In  1850  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Legislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  May,  1862, 
tiie  sum  of  $6,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defiray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building.  The  Board 
were  directed  to  receive  propositions  fi'om  towns  and  individuals,  and  af- 
terwards to  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  sobserre 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  After  carefully  considering  the  proposi- 
tions presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  school  to  Framing- 
ham,  where  it  was  opened  December  15th,  1858. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School,  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  grounds,  and  the  furniture,  cost  about  $30,000.  The  site, 
oonsisting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  by  indi- 
Tidosls.  The  town  appropriated  $2,500,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Company  $2,000,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  first  Principal,  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  compelled  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  ip  1842.  His  successor.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  had 
charge  of  the  school  from  Sept  1842,  to  Aug.  1844,  when  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was  re-appointed,  and  re- 

*ThUi  AddfMs  ma  repeated  at  Rarre,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1889,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Noraal  Sehool  at  that  place. 
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physiology ;  botany ;  zoology ;  geology ;  natural  philosophy ;  astronomy ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  school  laws;  theory  and  art  of  teaching; 
civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States;  English  literature; 
vocal  music ;  and  drawing. 

Constant  and  careful  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to 
drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black-board. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  There  are  general  exercises 
in  composition,  gymnastics,  object-lessons,  &c 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  are 
given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct; 
and  also  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  review  a  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more 
thorough  attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  school^ 
may,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at 
the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  terms. 

The  length  of  the  regular  course  is  two  years ;  but  pupils  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  qualified,  may  complete  it 
in  a  year  and  a  half^  the  shortest  time  for  which  one  can  be  a  member  of 
the  school  Those  who,  in  all  probability,  would  become  successful  teach- 
ers, but  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  complete  the  course  in  the  required 
time,  must,  and  others  who  desire  it  may,  take  a  longer  time. 

The  special  professional  training  consists,  1st,  of  plans  of  exercises  on 
each  subject  studied  by  the  class.  These  plans  are  presented  orally  for 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  pupils.  And  2d,  of  teaching  exercises  given 
by  the  Senior  class  to  a  class  of  children  who  come  in  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  town. 

Board. 

The  price  of  Board  varies  from  $4.00  to  $4.12)  per  week.  There  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  fuel  and  lights.  Pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  board  so  far  from  the  Institution  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  be  present  at  all  the  regular  exercises. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet 

A  well-selected  Library  belongs  to  the  school,  to  which  the  pupils 
have  daily  access.  The  text-books  in  most  of  the  English  studies,  and 
music,  and  encycloptedias,  dictionaries,  and  many  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  The  school  is  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  for  illustration  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try, and  has  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens. 

The  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  desired  to  contribute  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  minerals 
And  specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  cabinet  These  will  add|greatly 
to  the  present  means  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
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each  of  these  orders,  where  the  novitiate  is  served,  is,  strictly  speak 
ing,  a  Normal  School,  having  its  normay  or  rule  or  pattern  of  pro- 
fessional life  and  practice.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  home,  where 
help,  and  rest  and  health  are  sought  by  its  members  in  need,  exhaus- 
tion, and  old  age.  Several  of  these  Houses  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  Teachers'  Seminaries  which  are  the  creation  of  the  State. 

II.  Institutions,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  which  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  establish  to  protect  itself  from  the  ignorance  of  any 
portion  of  its  people,  or  to  add  to  its  resources  of  strength  and  pro- 
duction the  cultivated  intellect  and  restrained  passions  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. These  institutions  are  called  by  different  names,  and  are  or- 
ganized and  managed  on  different  plans  in  different  countries,  but  in 
all,  their  aims  and  functions  are  special,  viz.,  to  give  to  young  men 
and  women,  found  qualified  in  age,  character,  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, a  practical  knowledge  of  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  school- 
room. In  most  of  the  German  states,  where  they  first  received 
governmental  recognition,  they  are  called  Teachers'  Seminaries  or 
Normal  Schools,  although  the  latter  designation  was  originally  ap- 
plied in  Austria,  to  a  select  class  in  certain  prominent  schools  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  were  receiving  special  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  as  assistants  in  the  school.  In  England 
they  are  called  Training  Colleges. 

III.  Classes,  or  departments  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools  m 
the  chief  towns,  composed  of  scholars  who  have  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  show  an  aptness  and  desire  to  teach. 
These  pupils  receive  additional  and  special  instruction,  and  are  cm- 
ployed  at  a  small  and  increasing  compensation,  first  as  assistants, 
then  as  under  masters,  and  finally  as  head  masters.  This  plan  of 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  especially  in  large  toAns,  is 
the  main  reliance  of  the  government  in  Austria  and  Holland,  and 
with  some  modifications  by  which  the  best  pupil-teacher  become 
Queen's  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  in  England.  It  is  an 
admirable  preliminary  test  and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
regular  Normal  School,  and  might  profitably  be  made  supplementary 
to  the  latter. 

IV.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  all  Higher  Seminaries  of  Learning  on 
the  History,  Principles,  and  Art  of  Education — designed  particularly 
for  such  students  as  propose  to  teach  or  may  be  called  on  to  organ- 
ize and  administer  schools.  Such  lectures  are  delivered  in  many 
universities  of  Germany,  and  theologica'  students  are  required  to 
attend  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
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duties  of  school  inspectors  and  local  school  committees,  which  are 
always,  although  not  exclusively,  composed  of  clergymen.  Such  in- 
struction, whether  given  by  lectures,  or  by  class-book  and  recitation, 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  graduation  in  fftiy  College  or  Acade- 
my or  High  School,  which  are  the  natural  sources  to  supply  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  below.  Originally  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  were  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  authority  of  the 
holders  to  establish,  teach,  and  govern  schools.  Such  knowledge 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  all  liberally  educated  American 
citizens,  whose  services  are  in  constant  demand  as  trustees  and  com- 
mittees of  schools  of  different  grade.  When  such  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  practical  training  in  a  Normal  School,  it  forms  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

V.  Itinerating  Normal  Agents  and  Organizers  of  Schools,  to  hold 
Teachors'  Institutes,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schools,  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  and  imparting  life  and  efficiency 
to  schools  which  have  run  down  under  inefficient  teachers,  and  bring 
up  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  public  sentiment  of 
particular  districts.  The  efforts  of  an  indefatigable  Normal  Agent 
like  William  S.  Baker,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  or  of  a  School  Organizer  like  those  sent  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  familiar  conversation  with  teachers,  and 
practical  illustrations  in  their  schoolrooms,  of  improved  methods  of 
arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  schools  will  reach  more  widely 
than  a  Normal  School. 

VI.  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  con- 
ference and  instruction,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  four  weeks,  in  successive  years  in  different  localities,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  operations  school  officers  and  parents.  Such  gatherings  of 
teachers,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different 
grades;  in  such  numbers  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 
of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom 
of  individual  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 
as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagements ;  under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  is  their  large  experience  and  acknowledged  sno- 
cess  as  educators  and  teachers ;  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry, 
discussion,  and  familiar  conversation — such  gatherings  of  teachers  so 
organized  and  conductei  as  to  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  attendance  of  school 
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officers  and  parents,  by  assigning  to  the  evening  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, all  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
teachers,  will  begin  the  work  of  renovation  and  impro%'ement  at 
once  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents, 
in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  officers,  and 
the  public  generally. 

VII.  A  system  of  examination,  by  which  only  persons  of  the 
eight  spirit,  character,  attainments,  and  practical  skill,  arc  licensed 
to  teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  in- 
competent and  unworthy  members  are  excluded  from  the  profession. 

VIII.  Plans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  school,  city,  or 
larger  district,  for  periodical  conferences  for  mutual  and  professional 
improvement,  and  for  occasional  visits  to  each  others'  schools. 

IX.  Legal  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  the  teacher's  office,  by 
exemption  from  all  ser\'ices  which  interfere  with  the  full  performance 
of  its  duties,  or  imply  that  the  constant  care  and  highest  nurture  of 
children  and  youth  are  of  secondary  interest;  and  by  provision  for 
its  permanence  and  adequate  compensation,  independent  of  the 
negligence  or  parsimony  of  parents  and  municipal  authorities. 

X.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  one 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  salary,  dependent  not 
upon  favoritism,  but  uJ)on  an  open  and  impartial  examination. 

XL  Access  to  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
to  educational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  experienced  teachers 
in  his  own  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

XII.  Facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  some  industrial  pursuit,  out 
of  school  hours,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emoluments  of 
the  teacher,  without  diminishing  his  personal  influence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  the  community. 

XIIL  A  system  of  savings,  aided  and  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  founded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachers, 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  sickness, 
and  for  their  famihes,  in  case  of  death. 

By  these  and  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  already  recog^ 
nized  or  established  to  some  extent,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been 
greatly  elevated  in  usefulness  and  in  social  and  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  bring  together  the  experience 
of  different  states  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  whole 
field  of  educational  labor,  as  presented  in  official  documents,  and  ih« 
observations  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  educators. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDT  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  JANUART  9,  1866. 

The  design  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  strictly  professional ;  that  is,  to  prepare, 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  instructing  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge:  first,  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and,  second,  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches. 

The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years ;  and  is  divided 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  hours, 
five  days  each  week. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  as  follows: 

First  Thrm. 

1.  Arithmetic  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  language. 

Second  Term, 

1.  Arithmeliic  completed;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  History  began. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  m  Botany  and  Zoology. 

ITiird  Term, 

1.  Algebra  completed :  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

5.  Le«K)ns  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Iburlh  Term, 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science— including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

(X.)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 
(2.)  School  Organization  and  Government. 
(3.)  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  CivU  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  be  given 
throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  blackboard ;  music ; 
spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions ;  reading,  induduig  analysis  of  sounds 
and  vocal  gymnastics ;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course. 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  kjc,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Principals  shall  deem  best. 

Lectures  on  the  diflforent  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  be  given 
by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct,  and  a^  by 
the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  ooursQ  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  deem  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
classes,  whose  instruction  can  not  fail  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  under-graduate  course ;  but  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more  thorough 
attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at  the  schools  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  terms. 
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Thb  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  the  first  Normal  School 
under  State  auspices  in  America,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  with  a  formal 
Address  by  Gov.  Everett,  July  8d,  1839.*  Three  young  ladies  were  all 
thAt  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination.  The  school 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  twelve. 
In  October,  a  Model  School  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Swift  The  school  continued  at  Jjcxington  for  five  years. 
In  May,  1844,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quincy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  the 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repair,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newton, 
It  was  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  school  increai^ 
in  numbers,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
ftt  first  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
removal  of  the  Model  School  to  other  quarters  provided  by  the  town. 
.  In  1850  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  be- 
Ibfe  the  Legislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  Mayt  1852, 
the  som  of  S  6,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building.  The  Board 
were  diiectcid  to  receive  propositions  fi-om  towns  and  individuals,  and  af- 
terwirds  to  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  theur  opinion,  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  After  carefully  considering  the  propoei- 
tioos  presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  school  to  Framings 
ham,  where  it  was  opened  December  15th,  1853. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Nomuil  School,  with  the  prep- 
erfttion  of  the  grounds,  and  the  furniture,  cost  about  $20,000.  The  site, 
eonasting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  by  indi- 
Tidoate.  The  town  appropriated  S2,500,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Bttlroad  Company  $2,000,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  first  Principal,  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  compelled  to  resign  on  ao- 
connt  of  ill  health,  ip  1842.  His  successor.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  bad 
charge  of  the  school  from  Sept  1842,  to  Aug.  1844,  when  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was  re-appointed,  and  re- 


*Tbia  AddivM  was  repeated  at  Barre,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1880,  on  the  opening  of  fbt 
Nonnal  Sehool  at  that  place. 
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physiology ;  botany ;  zodlogy ;  geology ;  natural  philosophy ;  astronomy ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  school  laws ;  theory  and  art  of  teaching  4 
civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States ;  English  literature; 
vocal  music ;  and  drawing. 

Constant  and  careful  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to 
drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black-board. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  There  are  general  exercises 
in  composition,  gymnastics,  object-lessons,  &c. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  are 
given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct} 
and  also  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  review  a  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more 
thorough  attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  school^ 
may,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at 
the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  terms. 

The  length  of  the  regular  course  is  two  years ;  but  pupils  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  qualified,  may  complete  it 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  the  shortest  time  for  which  one  can  be  a  member  of 
the  school.  Those  who,  in  all  probability,  would  become  successful  teach- 
ers, but  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  complete  the  course  in  the  required 
time,  must,  and  others  who  desire  it  may,  take  a  longer  time. 

The  special  professional  training  consists,  1st,  of  plans  of  exercises  on 
each  subject  studied  by  the  class.  These  plans  are  presented  orally  for 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  pupils.  And  2d,  of  teaching  exercises  given 
by  the  Senior  class  to  a  class  of  children  who  come  in  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  town. 

Board. 

The  price  of  Board  varies  from  $4.00  to  $4.12)  per  week.  There  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  fuel  and  lights.  Pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  board  so  far  from  the  Institution  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  be  present  at  all  the  regular  exercises. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet 

A  well-selected  Library  belongs  to  the  school,  to  which  the  pupils 
have  daily  access.  The  text-books  in  most  of  the  English  studies,  and 
music,  and  encycloptedias,  dictionaries,  and  many  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  The  school  is  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  for  illustration  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try, and  has  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens. 

The  friends  of  education  arc  earnestly  dosired  to  contribute  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  minerals 
and  specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  cabinet  These  will  add|greatly 
to  the  present  means  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
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HISTORICAL  8KSTCH.*    Bt  &■▼.  Suv  8.  BriABiii. 

Betwkeh  the  years  A.  D.  1820  and  1886,  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  a 
small  class  of  iDtelligent,  cultivated  self-sacrificing  men,  with  all  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  early  manhood,  who  saw,  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  how  matters 
stood  [in  elementary  schools] ;  deplored  the  educational  decline ;  and  began 
earnestly,  and,  in  general  wisely,  to  apply  the  remedy.  An  **  Educational  Re- 
vival," as  our  brother,  the  Orator,  has  aptly  termed  it,  took  place.  The  people 
began  to  see  that  a  right  education,  widely  diff^ised,  would  prove  the  glory  of 
the  State — nay  more,  was  for  her  the  only  source  of  influence,  power,  and  lasl* 
ing  greatness. 

Time  and  present  circumstances  forbid  us  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  these 
Educational  Revivalists,  to  portray  their  characters,  and  to  recount  the  noble 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  Qod  I  many  of  them  yet  live ;  yet 
enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  their  early  Ubors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  every  goed  workf 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  pioneers,  was  James  G.  Cartir,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accomplished  as  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  mao- 
^Uy,  and  for  a  time  nearly  alone ;  and  to  whom  it  is  believed,  belongs  the 
honor  not  only  of  starting  the  great  reform,  but  of  perceiving  how  essential  to 
its  completeness  and  permanent  utility,  would  be  the  thorough,  professional 
education  of  teachers  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public  charge.  His 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1821  to  *24, — his  letters  to 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Principles  of  Instruction, — ^his  Essays  upon  Popular  Education, 
containing  a  particular  examination  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an 
outline  for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers,** — his  Memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  praying  for  aid  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — ^his  efforts  in  Lancaster,  his 
native  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — ^his  activity  and 
influence  in  founding  the  "American  Institute  of  Instruction**  in  1829-80,  that 
noble  society  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country, — his  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  behalf  of 
Popular  Education, — his  successful  introduction  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Board 
of  Education,— the  detraction,  persecution  and  financial  disasters  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  advocacy  of  his  schemes, — all  these  entitle  James  G.  Carter  to  a 
most  honorable  mention. 

There  were  William  C.  Woodbridoi,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacbery 
distinguished  as  a  geographer  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works, — and  Samuel  R.  Hall,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  in 
1829,  the  founder,  at  Andover,  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers — the  first  reffular 
seminary  in  this  country  designed  for  such  an  object—  a  genuine  Normal  School, 


•Abridged  from  an  Addrew  delivwed  at  the  Quartar  GwtMuikl  Caltbmtfoa  d  Slatt  Mc 
Behoola  in  America,  at  Vnmingham,  July,  18M. 

t  Mflmoinor  tiM  BdaeatkMMl  Ubon  of  Junes  G.  Oerier,  WflUua  0.  Woodlnkife,  SamMl  B. 
HaU,TliomM  H.  OaUaadet,  WiUkm  A.  Aleott,  Honee  Mans,  SmdimI  Levis,  Wallir  B.  Johnsoa, 
Josiah  Holbrook,  Cyras  Peifoe,  flennel  J.  May,  Georpe  B.  Bmerson,  Cheriss  Brooks,  »«i«i«tH| 
Dwight,  William  Rossell,  Sdwaid  Bvereti,  Fianels  Waylsad,  Wsnea  Golbnrn,  Mrs.  buna  WB- 
laid,  Niebolas  TilUngfaMt,  and  oChsr  kborai  la  the  edoeetkml  field  ftom  18»  to  18S0,  hava 
appeered  in  Berneid's  American  Jonnml  of  Eduestkm,  and  an  gattisnd  iaio  Jnurktm 
tionat  Biagrt^pkff  vols.  L  and  II. 
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guished  physician,  full  of  interest  in  popular  education,  and  of  labors  to 
proraote  it,  he  has  by  inheritance  the  qualities  which,  under  his  own  careful 
training  and  culture,  have  made  him  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  dlstiu* 
guished  him  as  the  friend  of  common  schools.  In  A.  D.  1821,  ho  was  selected 
to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston, 
then  just  established.  The  work  of  organization,  the  plans  and  counte  of  study, 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  used,  the  means  and  motives  to  be  employed, 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  to  be  urged,  all  were  left  to  his  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodness.  How  well  he  did  his  work,  let  tliat  noble  institution,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  city,  tell.  To  him  Warren 
Colbum,  his  friend,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  that  best  of  works  on  the 
science  of  numbers,  *^  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,**  that,  lesson  by  lesson, 
he  might  practically  test  the  work  in  his  school ;  and  the  deserved  popularity 
of  this  book  was  owing  to  Mr.  Emerson's  warm  recommendations.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Emerson  withdrew  from  the  High  School  to  open  a  Private  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  which  he  conducted  with  the  most  eminent  success  for  more 
than  a  generation ;  retiring  from  it  in  1855,  at  a  moment  when,  if  possible,  ite 
popularity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  1827,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Boston  Mecbaoles 
Institute,  was  its  first  Secretary,  gave  the  opening  address  and  delivered  the  ftfsi 
course  of  Lectures.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  forming  the  Amef'^ 
lean  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  its 
PresidenL  In  1836,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  memoralize  the  Leg'^ 
i<Uiture  on  the  subject  of  the  Saperintendence  of  Common  Hebools,  sod  drew 
up  the  memoriaL  So  particnlar  action  being  taken  by  the  I^sgislatnre,  in  IH97* 
a  second  memorial,  also  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presentiird,  on  the  «k 
t  iblishment  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1 843  be  wrote  the  second  paii  of 
the  School  and  School  Master,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  woriu  of  the  kifl4  erer 
given  to  the  public.  In  1830  be  was  active  in  the  formation  aftitti  Boston Msn* 
cietj  of  Xatoral  History,  of  which  be  was  for  many  years  PrcMd^mt,  aii4  lif 
was  aUo  for  many  year«  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Aniericaa  Academjr 
of  Arts  and  SrienceL  In  1837,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Everett 
Chairman  of  a  Commknon  to  eoodaei  a  Botankal  and  Zo«Hogi^  Httmiy  of  iAns 
SLatt«i>,  he  gave  to  the  poblic  bis  admirable  and  ezbaxisttve  report  on  tbe  *^TfiMf 
and  Shmbts  of  MaasaehotettSL* 

From  the  very  fipfC- aiios^  of  eorse^  Mr.  Esso.tw  was  de*t?yiy  brter*aste4  I>  Ifct 
Kormal  Schools,  and  labored  mmadiafimdj  to  proinoie  tkrtr  t«t«viesC«.  tm  1^7*4^ 
be  was  member  of  tbe  Bonos  iSdi»ooi  CoaraMtUse,  Mit4  f}m  taWtr  ftmf  wm 
chosen  a  member  of  file  Board  of  Edaestioo,  and  4«ntt^  tt^r  e«^  y^mrm  of  Uki 
8errk>!;  «as  moirt  acuve  viA  isftseatiaJ.  He  bas  Im«mb  for  several  y«s#s,  sifl«t 
his  recnm  from  Enrvpe  in  l*ki<i,  dbe  Tnvmnr  of  tiMr  Board. 

Tbe  bfO  tftabfii&btgdhe  Boari  of  EAueafiost  was  sf|vivr4iiW  ff^wanl  Krefiel^ 
then  Governor  of  tftat  fwaie.  oa  fbe  ^,4li  of  Afeit  IHifJ.  BLm«e  MMtm  mm 
then  Pr»;«defsi  of  ti^  i^tttate^  Al  die  ftnt  snuttVia^g  of  «lie  lJ4sw<  Jmm  SM^ 
l^Sl.  Kr.  Mania  vaf  duMem  its  fticnuiory, 

Th^  coQtsrT«ma  of  fate  wrw  B<mv4  sna4e  tfa^  «lite«ur  hmmtSm.tifM  of  %mmd 
Seboah  a  cenaisty.  Ijuftw^d,  nary  SK&mae  mi4^.nmk^m  Wf  nrnAt  rmn$  of  M4mm4 
Ever^n.  Uvraa:  Msbo;.  laab^  G.  Caner,  K4xumA  V*ii^  i^Nrt/^  i'mmrn^  E. 
A.  Xe-Wict.  Bsl>«rt  BmisiWI.  Jr^  as*4  -^amd  l$f«ftA.  wW  a  4>ii*9tyMft  <W  ssmntwt 
tbey  cTSf^at^  *^>^  3L  IV  Itrst  taro  rfy^svt  4*4  tiMr  m«H  »4«ie  of^SMs  W  Hr^ 
Evere^  a&*4  las  iwdJifj^n*^  «t  Lnjcuflmit  asid  ft&«mr«  «M  l««  f^^M  fi«rMMn  ^Mitfii^ 
eoce.  dU  3UK& :«  ^rwf^sur^-  'Su*:  ^niU^  sbou^  vw  w^iftt^Mse  iftie  iwnr  M^avwiwu 

la  1«;IE*,  «9 1^  :  )»u  uf  A^tf^  t&ar.  4af  «v  SMaMnAik  sismI  j^wWm.  ^Im  %j^ 
ybumrt  kn^jaui  T*A*\:r*:  wjn^^Kk^c  vxmitiwsuvt^  Mr.  itmvmtr,  m4  sffpof/s^' 
ated  aa  «^fitftl  Mm  -v«>  "if:  ivvoi^ai^  vf  S<Mr«i»i^  l&^H«i«tA»^ 

Tbe  fTVi  '^ucnuixtfLivi.  vf  ^n:^tk  Itw  iktm»iA^¥  ^  €im  first  %wmd  IMktsM  *n^ 
tab6ikti4  mfi»-  lam  rHKU.-v^.  wa«  at  iStie  «»*H«yMi^4rt*ta«tr  ««  fxuiisno*.  vi*  tyti^twa 
day.  Jiij  3^  liOtV^  miii  -fiutr  iuMibtiSiMi  v^geai  iiu^  fiunw;  yt4|Uk      l'>  wii»  a  4kH^ 

rl  aiii  1^  w^wnuaar  laJniw:  vrvilkx'mr  :  -Mat.  aaaiiai  Jia'at.  <Ma  aa»  a 

ifiiMr  iSMffH,  idi  Ittie  tea  ir^AaoaAaf  4/^  lhi»t*umU»;  d^mi*^ 
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whfle  some,  ignorant  of  their  trne  character,  misapprehended  and  inisander- 
stood  their  design,  so  that  envy  and  jealousy  were  soon  added  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  a  storm  of  opposition  arose,  and 
but  for  the  most  skillful  management  and  vigorous  battle,  the  destruction  of  the 
Normal  8k:hool  and  a  dishonorable  return  of  his  money  to  Mr.  Dwight,  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  God  be  praised,  the  Oid  Bay  State,  which  none 
love  more  tenderly  than  those  who  no  longer  dwell  among  her  enlightened 
people,  was  saved  this  burning  shame  I  The  victory  over  political  and  theo- 
logical opposition,  over  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  rivalry,  gave  rise  to  a 
better  understanding  and  an  unexpected  degree  of  popularity.  So  God  every 
where  **  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.**  Opposition  did  not  cease  at 
once,  but  it  never  again  gained  strength  enough  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
school  once  started  and  safely  through  its  first  winter,  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  increase  until  1842,  when  the  Principal,  exhausted  by  the  labors  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  it,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  recruit  his  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  he  had  labored  alone ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  an  argu- 
ment to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  make  the  limited  funds  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  had  not  only  managed  and  taught  the  school,  but  had  per- 
formed some  of  its  most  menial  offices. 

Both  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Mann  at  once  fixed  upon  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mat,  as  a 
most  worthy  successor,  and,  by  their  solicitations,  Mr.  May  gave  up  his  parish 
in  South  Scituate,  and  accepted  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  1842.  Mr.  May,  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1817.  During  his 
college  life  he  taught  school  in  the  winter,  first  in  Concord  and  then  in  Beverly. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  December,  1820,  "the  very  Sunday  after  Danid 
Webster^s  solenm  charge  to  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved."  In  1 822  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  io  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years ;  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  1826  the  first  popular 
convention  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schools  was 
called.*  In  the  years  1832-3-4  and  5,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolition- 
ists. From  1836  to  1842  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  South  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845,  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  where  he  at  present  resides.  During  Mr.  May's 
connection  with  this  Institution  its  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  to  his  aid  assistants. 

The  fortunate  selection  of  Miss  Caiiolini  E.  Tildem,  doubtless  added  still 
farther  to  the  popularity  of  the  school.  Miss  Tilden,  a  former  parishioner  of  his, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  by  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
high  culture  and  zeal,  was  well-fitted  for  the  post.  Her  heart  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, her  manners  attractive,  and  her  eye  was  an  almost  irresistible  charm. 
Her  career  was  short ;  she  **  preferred  to  wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out,**  and 
soon  passed  away.  Her  associate.  Miss  Elbcta  N.  Lincoln,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  a  pupil  and  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  May,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
support  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  most  ably  conducted  Uie  affairs  of  the  Institution 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr.  Steams ;  and  with  the  latter  she  labored  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  him  to  carry  the  school  through  a  most 
difficult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  him  by 
her  example  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  her  marriage  in  1850  to  Mr.  George  if. 
Walton,  of  Lawrence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude 
to  the  many  highly  cultivated,  noble-spirited,  self-sacrificing  ladies  who  have 
from  time  to  time  labored  in  this  school  May  God  bless  them  all,  as  they 
have  blessed  others ! 

*  An  aeooant  of  Mr.  May*!  BdoeatkNiBl  Labon,  with  hit  ReminlioeiioM  of  tb*  ■duoatSonal 
•«  B«vivaUtts,»  wUl  be  fcond  in  the  Am«rioui  Joonial  of  Idaeatkm,  Vol.  XYI,  pp.  141*145. 
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of  unremitting  labor,  the  health  of  Mr.  Peirce  again  broke  down,  and  he  wai 
compelled  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  worn  out  and  grown  old  before  hif  time; 
his  physical  condition  bearing  witness  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  labor 
he  had  performed,  and  the  responsibilities  he  had  borne.  On  leaving  the  in- 
stitution, his  pupils  and  frieuds,  by  a  public  meeting  and  presentation  of  $500, 
to  defray  in  part  his  expenses  to  Europe,  testified  their  appreciation  of  bis 
services,  and  love  for  him  as  a  well-tried,  devoted  (rieud. 

We  have  no  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Peirce^s  character,  or  of  hif 
method  of  instruction.  This  must  be  left  to  other  persons  and  a  fitter  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Peirce^s  successor  was  Ebkm  S.  Steabxs,  a  native  of  Bedford.  He  was 
appointed  in  May,  1849,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  labor  until  the  following 
September,  spending  most  of  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  schools  in  this 
and  other  States,  preparing  himself  for  the  work.  Mr.  Steams  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  teaching;  first  in 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  High  School ;  then  of  the  Free  Street  Female  Siemlnary 
in  Portland,  Maine,  whence  he  removed  to  Xewburyport,  organizing  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Female  High  School  as  its  first  Prindixaj.  During  this  time  he  ob- 
served carefully  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  Common  School  system ;  and, 
being  required  to  establish  and  conduct  a  teacher*s  class  in  his  school  at 
Newbury  port,  he  not  only  had  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  also  to  gain  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

The  school  now  became  very  large.  The  Model  School  was  moved  across  Uie 
street  to  excellent  accommodations  fitted  Cor  it  by  the  town  of  Newton,  sod 
now  became,  under  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  |>opular  of  schools. 
The  room  vacated  by  the  Model  Department  was  speedily  appropriated  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  Normal  SchooL  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  the 
question  of  a  new  building  and  larger  accommodations  began  to  be  agitated. 

The  increase  of  numbers  made  possible  some  changes,  which,  with  a  smsiler 
attendance,  might  have  seemed  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  requirements  for 
admission  were  more  rigidly  exacted.  Pupils  falling  sboft  of  the  required  age, 
but  a  few  days  often,  were  rejected.  A  severe  and  binding  pledge  was  riven  in 
writing  by  every  candidate,  that  she  would  be  faithful  as  a  member  of  the  insC^ 
tation,  and  devote  herself  to  teaching,  if  qualified,  in  the  schools  of  this  SCsie, 
sad  every  one  unwilling  to  ^ve  this  pledge  was  excluded.  The  exsminations 
for  admisaon  were  made  as  severe  as  they  well  could  be,  and  were  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  teachers.  None  wer« 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  school  who  did  not  give  promise  of  aptness  to  teseh,  SJ»4 
ability  to  manage  schools,  however  faithful  in  study  or  Agr^tfiMe  in  behavior. 
The  course  of  study  was  extended  half  a  year,  and  made  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  additional  three  years*  course  was  introduced  for  such  as  sou^^ 
a  still  higher  culture.  The  carefulness  and  severity  practiced  in^  admtt4jng 
pupils,  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  school,  and  the  sifting  and  re- 
sifting,  which  the  pufuls  had  to  undergo,  had  an  o^jrious  tendency  to  kieep  down 
numbers,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquisition.  In  1(160,  and  again  in 
1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measuret*  to  bring  before  tlM  L^gtslaturs 
the  increanng  wanu  of  the  school,  and  on  "'  May  lii,  1^62,  the  sum  of  pUf/JQ 
was  placed  at  the  di^x>Bal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the  eapeoses 
of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building,  and  the  neoesasry  apporie- 
nanoes  and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Konnal  Sdbool  si 
West  Newton ;  and  the  Board  were  directed  to  receive  propositioos  fron  towns 
mad  individuals  in  aid  of  these  objects,  and  aiierwards  to  make  such  selectios 
as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve  the  interests  and  aoooaunodaie  the 
wants  <^  said  school  The  time  for  receiving  such  proposxtioas  wss  Uaoitied  to 
six  months. 

Propontions  soon  began  to  oome  in.  Lexington,  seeing  here  an  opportnutty 
to  recover  the  ground  so  carelessly  lost,  made  most  praiseworthy  and  libfral 
offers,  and  urged  her  claims  strenuously.  Salem,  with  that  large-hearted  gcii- 
erosity  for  which  her  cxttsens  are  so  conspicuous,  offered  to  provide  such  a 
building  as  the  Board  would  direct,  and  meet  the  expense.  Many  other  places 
■aade  offers.     West  Newtou  Wiui,  perliaps,  on  Um;  whole,  the  least  liberaL    The 
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REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR   A.  H.  BULLOCK. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Young  Ladies: 

I  have  on  many  accounts  deeply  reg^tted  my  inability  to  visit  this  institutioii 
earlier  in  the  year.  But  that  regret  is  now  greatly  mitigated  by  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  upon  the  present  occasion  of  so  great  interest,  and  to  bear  a 
part,  by  my  presence  rather  than  by  much  speaking,  in  the  ceremony  of  inaa- 
gurating  a  new  mode  of  making  the  Normal  School  system  attractive  and 
effective. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to  two  instrumentalitiea. 
First,  during  all  this  period  the  schools  have  been  under  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  a  central  Board,  comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  the  pec^e^ 
fit  for  this  great  work,  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  cause  of  causes,  for  the  present 
and  the  future  Commonwealth.  And,  second,  the  system  began  under  the  man- 
agement of  teachers  distinguished  for  their  ability,  and  has  been  at  all  times 
since  kept  in  such  hands. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  oflSce,  illustrious 
equally  in  the  practical  and  tlie  ornamental  departments  of  hfe  (Governor 
Everett,)  under  whose  administration  these  institutions  were  established,  mailed 
the  new  epoch  in  education  by  delivering  an  inaugural  address.  Tlie  last  thing 
I  did  before  coming  hither  was  to  read  over  that  very  striking  address,  and  I 
was  impressed,  as  I  have  often  before  been  impressed,  by  the  freshness  and 
originality  which  he  at  all  times  brought  to  bis  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
education — discussions  ranging  over  his  whole  lifetime,  and  adapted  with  won- 
derful versatility  to  every  occasion  and  to  every  grade,  from  the  highest  uni- 
versity to  the  commonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noticed  that  he  treated  the 
present  topic  with  more  than  his  wonted  caution,  derived  from  bistoiy  and  j^* 
losophy.  He  spoke  of  the  system  as  an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the 
evident  restraints  of  a  felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  public  sympathy  it 
might  attract,  and  as  to  the  public  disposition  to  make  appropriations  liberal 
enough  to  carry  it  to  the  verge  of  reality  and  success.  His  words  of  coonsel 
liave  sunk  deep  into  the  policy  of  the  State,  while  his  fears  have  disappeared 
like  morning  clouds  before  the  rising  culture  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
general  prosperity.  The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes— of  locality, 
of  specific  plan  of  administration,  of  the  measure  of  money  appropriations,  and 
of  internal  details  with  which  you  are  familiar.  But  out  of  all  these  vicissitudes 
it  has  emerged  to  have  and  to  hold  to-day,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
position  of  the  central,  primary,  and  essential  instrumentality  of  the  entire 
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of  men,  as  it  is  afterwards  in  turning  the  ;nen  themselves  to  the  best  account 
And  thus  we  have  it  before  us,  as  a  great  fact  of  social  progress  and  public 
administration,  that  the  best  instructors,  they  who  best  develop  the  faculties 
which  afterwards  ostensibly  prevail  and  rule  in  our  affairs,  are  women,  whom 
we  have  so  long  acknowledged  rather  as  subjects  for  our  protection  than  as 
moving  powers  of  control  and  government.  I  speak  of  them  as  the  best  in- 
structors, not  to  the  exclusion  of  male  teachers,  And  under  the  limitation  of 
equality  with  males  in  acquired  attainments  and  fitness.  The  induction  of  Miss 
Johnson  to  her  office  to-day  is  perhaps  the  first  official  and  conspicuous  an- 
nouncement  of  a  policy  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  philosophical  reasoning 
and  on  the  results  of  a  large  experience. 

And  it  is  after  all  a  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  has  much  to  support  it  in 
the  analysis  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  can  not  at  this  time  expand 
this  topic.  I  trust,  however,  that  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  go  about 
and  do  the  lecturing  upon  education,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  favor  us  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be  worthy  of  this 
question.  When  they  shall  do  that,  they  will  portray  those  manifest  and  ap- 
preciable qualities,  as  well  as  those  finer  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  nature  and 
genius  and  art  and  culture  and  divinity,  which  make  woman  in  many  respects' 
the  best  teacher ;  best  by  reason  of  her  masterly  power  of  patience,  which  is 
sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solemn  nursery  of  life — best  by  her  instincts,- 
which  are  quite  as  safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men — best  by  her  greater  in- 
dustry, which  no  labor  paralyzes — best  by  her  quicker  perceptions,  which  are 
brought  into  beautiful  play  in  all  conversational  or  oral  instruction,  as  well  in 
the  school-room  as  in  the  social  circles — best  by  her  moral  sensibilities,  which 
neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  mental  fatigue  can  dull — by  her  radiant  coun- 
tenance, which  reflects  the  soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a  joy  forever — 
by  the  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  uniyersal 
school-room  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own. 

ADDRESS  OF  EX-QOVEEKOB  EMORT  WASHBURN. 

The  circumstances  and  considerations  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  change  in  the  direction  and  management  of  this  school, 
which  has  this  day  been  inaugurated,  have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  supplied.  And  it 
remains  for  me,  therefore,  only  to  offer,  in  their  behalf  a  few  brief  suggestions 
upon  one  or  two  topics  which  seem  to  be  naturally  associated  with  the  occasion. 
One  of  these  is  the  position  which  the  Normal  Schools  hold  in  our  general 
system  of  popular  education.  They  must  from  their  constitution  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  a  specialty.  They  supply  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  free  schools 
which  the  law  originally  contemplated  as  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Nor  do  they  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  our  academies  or  private  seminaries 
in  furnishing  the  broader  or  more  liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to 
provide.  The  purpose  they  have  to  serve  is  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  and  the 
time  within  which  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  it  is  the  shortest  in  which  it 
can  reasonably  be  attempted  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  contribute  a 
given  amount  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  give  to  their  teaching  such  a  practical 
character  that  it  may  in  turn  act  upon  others  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
pupils.    What  pupils  acquire  here,  can  hardly  fall  to  yield  the  fruits  of  liberal 
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jects  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  Scl^ools,  is  to  limit  them  to  what  can  be 
fully,  thoroughly  and  accurately  taught  by  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be 
employed  and  reasonably  paid. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  our  question,  as  to  how  these  subjects 
are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  those  of 
whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected  to  have  charge.  Our  tables  of  statistics 
inform  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  our  common 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primary  and  early  steps  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Taking  the  census  of  I860  and  adding  to 
those  who  are  set  down  there  as  being  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  the 
5,000  who  were  in  attendance  the  last  year  under  the  age  of  five,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not  say  in  this 
presence,  that  the  instruction  of  these  must  emphatically  be  elementary.  Much 
of  it  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  if  we  go  still  further 
and  include  those  between  ten  and  fifteen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  simpler 
branches  of  school  education.  It  is  to  supply  teachers  for  pupils  of  this  grade 
that  the  Normal  School  was  chiefly  intended.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  all 
that  a  teacher  is  expected  to  accomplish,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating 
how  she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  simple  and  easy  to  acquire?  If  teaching 
was  simply  mechanical,  treating  all  children  alike,  and  putting  them  through  a 
daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading, 
and  working  out  a  sum  in  fractions  or  the  rule  of  three  was  mastering,  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree,  the  science  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede  that 
it  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned  these  lessons. 
We  might  admit  with  Dogberry  that  "  reading  and  writing  comes  of  nature," 
and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Rs,  ^^  reading^  riiing  and  rithmetic,^^  might  be 
easily  acquired.  But  the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  this  matter,  the 
more  she  perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual  training, 
and  the  more  anxious  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laws  and  how  they  are 
applied.  And  she  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  be 
morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  liberally,  trained  herself.  She  must  have 
command  of  the  same  powers  in  her  constitution  which  she  expects  to  reach 
and  control  in  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of  atten- 
tion. She  must  not  only  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must  be  able  to  trace 
the  steps  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it,  and  to  make  others  understand 
and  know  how  to  apply  the  processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  they  seek.  Then  again  her  judgment  must  be  trained,  her 
sympathies  awakened,  and  her  faculties  generally  so  far  under  her  control  as  to 
be  brought  into  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  at  will.  One  of  the  main  diflScultios 
to  be  encountered  in  making  an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  study  till  he  has  been  taught  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a 
teacher  has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is.  The 
Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction  and  training,  which 
the  pupil  is  in  turn  to  apply  to  the  children  of  her  charge.  And  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  State  is  careful  to  provide  for  them  skilled  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  tried  capacity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds^  and  the  procesaes  by 
which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 
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stadjdng  intelligible  and  interesting.  And  a  recitation  of  this  character,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  too  often  has  been,  a  dull,  sing-song,  meaningless  thing,  becomes 
the  pleasantest  exercise  of  the  day  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  to  do  this 
implies  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  much  as  it  does 
study  on  that  of  the  pupil.  And  it  is  in  return  a  thousand  times  more  inspirit- 
ing to  both  than  a  round  of  lessons  varied  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  dull- 
ness with  which  they  are  recited,  or  the  different  intensity  of  stupidity  with 
which  the  pupil  undertakes  to  master  the  words  which  he  is  trying  to  repeat. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hints,  and  they  are  merely  hints,  which  are  suggested 
by  an  occasion  when  our  attention  is  called  to  the  aims  and  purposes  with 
which  a  band  of  high-minded,  hopeful  young  women  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  tlie  noble  profession  of  teachers. 

But  I  may  be  met  with  something  like  a  hint  in  reply,  that  this  pictiu^  of  a 
teacher's  life  is  anything  but  attractive,  from  its  want  of  excitement  and  in- 
terest It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  deal  otherwise  than  frankly  with  any 
one  of  this  class,  as  to  what  she  is  to  expect  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and 
rewards  of  a  teacher.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  much  to  justify 
the  complaint  of  many  in  the  profession,  tliat  it  is  a  life  of  irksome  routine,  and 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  proper  stimulus  to  effort,  by  having  to  do 
with  children  wlioso  minds  are  so  much  inferior  to  their  own.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question.  And  even  if  it  presented  all  its  bear- 
ings, wliat  department  of  labor  or  industry,  bodily  or  mental,  is  there  of  which 
the  same  complaint  of  monotony  and  routine  might  not  be  equally  just.  It  is 
true  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  family.  It  is  true  of  labor  upon  the  farm, 
in  the  workshop  and  the  manufactory.  And  even  in  what  are  called  the  liberal 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  no  small  share  of  their  duties  are  mere  matters 
of  routine. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  it  really  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  which 
is  preferable,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of  operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  mind  ?  The  question,  in  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  answer  itself  And  then  again  as  to  the  danger  of  belittling  one's  mind  by 
such  a  pursuit.  That  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  teacher  himself  If  he  is  of  an  indolent,  unambitious  nature,  working 
only  when  he  is  obliged,  and  content  in  doing  the  least  possible  labor  for  the 
most  he  can  get,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  end  with  the  growth  of  his 
mind  whether  he  cuts  out  shoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spuming-frame, 
or  hears  boj^s  daily  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  paragraphs.  But  if,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  outside  of  this  into  the  world 
as  it  lies  spread  out  before  him,  and  take  a  part  in  what  is  being  done  and 
thought  and  said  there,  he  has  no  occasion  or  chance  to  grow  stagnant  and 
rusty,  or  for  suffering  himself  to  subside  into  the  type  of  Ichabod  Crane  or 
Dominie  Sampson.  Roger  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  were  none  the  less  capable  to  guide  the  councUs  or  lead  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  because  they  had  spent  their  Uves  in  the  duties  and  details  of  the 
shop  or  the  routine  of  daily  industry.  They  had  been  trained  and  educated 
while  doing  this  to  other  thoughts  by  the  influences  and  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Think  for  a  moment,  when  you  begin  to  distrust 
the  dignity  of  the  employment  which  you  have  chosen  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  of  your  neighbors,  of  what  that  employment  consista     Instead  of  forcing 
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18  there  anything  of  sex  in  this  power  of  the  teacher  to  achieve  BOCcesB.  If 
there  is,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  more  refined  sensitiTeness  and  delicacy  of  organi- 
zation  of  woman,  which  give  her  a  readier  access  to  the  sympathies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  child.  But  whoever  is  engaged  in  a  work  like  this,  be  it  man  or 
be  it  woman,  is  doing  something  towards  shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  nation.  The  great  conservative  principle  of  a  free  government  is  education 
and  the  free  school.  I  congratulate  you.  Miss  Johnson,  and  your  associates, 
and  you,  young  ladies,  on  the  distinguished  presence  of  the  honored  chief  mag- 
istrate of  our  Commonwealth,  and  these  tried  and  true  friends  of  education,  and 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause.  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  by  the  experiment  this  day  inaugurated  your  sex  is  at  lust 
to  have  one  fair  field  in  which  to  vindicate  the  confidence  which  the  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  the  State  have,  that  in  the  learning  and  skill  and  patri- 
otic sentiment  of  her  daughters,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  share  an  element  of 
moral  power  which  has  never  before  been  fully  developed,  and  that  she  is  in 
this  way  to  gain  new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  in- 
fluences like  hers  in  the  life-struggle  through  which  our  country  is  passing. 
The  free  states  of  Greece  did  not  lose  their  independence  so  much  from  the  lack 
of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  in  their  men,  as  for  the  want  of  the  influencei 
the  counsel  and  the  equal  companionship  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  women. 
The  sound  of  war  is  indeed  hushed,  but  never  has  there  been  such  a  necessity 
for  wise  men  and  trained  and  educated  teachers  as  the  country  feels  to-day. 
Never  has  the  infiuence  of  Massachusetts  and  her  schools  been  more  needed  in 
the  conflict  with  ignorance  and  a  vicious  political  education,  in  which  our 
country  is  involved,  than  they  are  to-day ;  and  never  has  woman  been  called  to 
higher  and  more  responsible  duties  than  those  which  devolve  upon  her  in  the 
part  which  she  is  acting  as  teacher  and  educator  of  the  yoimg  to  whom  the  ark 
of  our  liberties  is  so  soon  to  be  confided. 

Take  heart  then,  every  one  of  you,  teachers  and  pupils,  while  following  out 
the  mission  in  these  halls  to  which  they  have  been  dedicated,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  form  a  part  of  that  noble  army  who  are  battling 
for  free  thought  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  the 
Normal  School  at  Framingham  for  1867,  remark : 

It  is  now  as  well  settled  that  such  a  Principal  and  such  a  corps  of  teachers 
are  competent  to  carry  on  and  sustain  such  a  school,  as  it  is  that  such  a  school, 
under  any  heads,  can  be  an  efficient  aid  and  instrumentality  in  the  business  of 
popular  education  in  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  if  the  value  of  labor  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  measure  of  its  results,  upwn  what  principle  of  fairness  and  equality  can 
we  ju8tify  the  scale  of  compensation  which  prevails  in  the  State  in  respect  to  our 
schools  ?  Why  should  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  importimt  and  indi^* 
pens<able  work  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  the  public,  equally  well  and 
equally  acceptably,  be  paid  in  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  three  to  five,  or  one  to 
two,  because,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  one  was  bom  a  woman  and  the  other  a 
man  ?  It  is  not  for  the  visitors  of  this  school  to  engage  in  a  discussion  involv- 
ing the  questions  now  agitating  the  pubhc  mind  in  regard  to  the  sexes.  But 
they  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  a  share  in  what  are  called  the  manly  virtues, 
if  they  could  see  labor  expended  and  talent  employed,  fix)ra  term  to  term,  and 
from  year  to  year,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  protest- 
ing that  these  ought  to  be  paid  by  some  other  scale  of  compeDsation  than  the 
sex  of  those  who  perform  this  labor  and  bestow  this  talent 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  (Mass.,)  was  first  opened  at  Barre^ 
bj  an  address  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1839,  and 
suspended  in  1841,  on  its  removal  to  Westfield.  It  was  there  re-opened  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1844,  by  an  address  fit)m  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1860  the  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings, 
and  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  1844,  to  the  close  of  1861,  the 
aggregate  attendance  at  the  Westfield  School  was  1,633.  It  was  under  the 
Principalahip  of  a  P.  Newman,  from  September  4th,  1839,  to  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Davis,  from  September  3d,  1844,  to  September  3d,  1846;  of  D.  8. 
Rowe,  from  September  3d,  1846,  to  March,  1864;  of  W.  H.  Wells,  from  August 
1854,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dickinson,  from  April,  1856,  to  the  present 
time.    The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  Annual  Circular  for  1862. 

Male  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  female  applicants,  sixteen.  There  must  be  ati  explicit  declaration  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
applicant  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  three  terms,  the 
first  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  themselves  at  the  school-room  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Defining,  English  Grammar,  Greography,  and  Arith- 
metic  There  will  be  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  the  term,  except 
for  special  reasons. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, fix)m  some  responsible  person. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them : — 

Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  with  use  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  and  Analysis;  Physiology;  History  of  United  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Geography ;  Natural  History ;  Algebra,  Geome- 
try; Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments;  Chemistry,  with  Experiments; 
Astronomy ;  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lang^ge,  with  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets ;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Government;  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoric 

Reading,  Writing,  Elementary  Sounds,  Etymology,  Spelling,  Vocal  Music, 
Composition,  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  Discussions, 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

Botany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French  are  optional 

The  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
ducted by  the  students. 

Every  pupil  who  honorably  completes  the  Course  of  Study  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  which  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any 
others,  although  they  may  have  been  members  of  the  School. 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  the  Graduates  of  the 
School  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 


THE  PHIIOSOPHT  MD  METHOD  OF  TEACnUO 

PUBSCED  AT  THE  WESTHELD  STATE  KORMAL  8C1I00U 
■T  J.  W.  MCKXafOW,  A.  H.,  PIOICirAL. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  TKACHnVO. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  aeoordance  with  the  lawfi  erf  ftn  naionr^  H 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ahilitj  to  ohey  theae  lawn.  Thai  «(«l« 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  MMiy  U>  t^nsj  th« 
Uw8  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  posaewring  ibit  stal«v 
is  said  to  he  educated. 

This  definition  of  Edocatioti  makes  it  a  state  tA  the  mind  wtiA  wA  % 
process  There  is  hat  one  process  hj  which  the  mind  «m  hn  ^iluMUfod 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  foood  hi  the  mh^f  s  mm 
actiritj. 

Bj-  mental  adiritT.  Imomltd^  is  acquired,  and  the  kwmh^  fn  imrn 
exdtes  acthitr,  bat  it  is  actmtjr  onljr  that  prodiK«a  a  fhtngtf  m  thg  ym^ 
cfs  that  act. 

As  knowied^  &i  hoch  the;  ytfAnfX  tad  the  AfyaMVM  </  mental  iKtltflf; 
koowledjee  seems  to  wa^mt  with  SMntal  aetiritj  in  pr)4w:yi^  IIm  sCiit« 
dJIed  EffaicatioiL 

That  which  pff»»lijces  a  Afnig  is  th^  qasite  <i#  thai  fiw»j|^ ;  thirm  lfc»  awm 
of  edocstfon  »  kxwwfed^  aarf  SMatal  actnit jr^  tW  fsmm  ^  ii4mMm 
Is  abo  called  Instmcssnfi^ 

The  term  IzAtrvrCMo.  n  «WMCmMii  mM  1^  ^vd^ncff  kiwyvMg^,  ai*il  jMhn^ 
tnaes  to  iisnifr  t^  frvnas  h^whuth;  tiM;  miefctr  iMdbi  Ma  inyja  ly 
acmilfe  knr)w!e«icK. 

Tbe  wori  Iciscncsina  ruBHUi  ^a  Mlri  v'.fJmi^  an«f  am^  tr^  >W(  ^miM^ 
in  its  app(ii!aGnn  oo  miaaal  actrr'c^Md  kwmU^^  wfUitH  «4  fM«^  fil^mm 
boild  op  CA  perfisroiui  <hfi  oiuut  aOfMill 

It  is  tiift  diiCT  '1^  nh«  *;«ichiv  M  i^^Miie  in  *  f{^  mawiwy  *^  0m  infM^ 
ohjecti  ami  4iihie«!m  wHu*ii  lut  'imima  n^v  'M^  di^ 'MeaafirM.  ^  m«mM  I00k0^ 
9iA  kanwMoit 

Tbii  prvjvM  if  prF>5Mniin4f  v.iaai'Uia  'a  T^mHuvk^ 

The  riiaciinii  !:hac  S^usuSAn.  Ciuirr:u!fSiui.  tmf  1f4W«^Hiit4(;  ItiM  M>  4fU^ 
anothes:  arvi  rhiMe:  riiNtrurrUm  :a  t^M:  'Wim  if  lUtuw^mt,  M^f  fi<»<HiMf 
is  thaweaaiiui  ^  liiacru4;iniu 

Teaduni;  3ii»c  iar<)  :hr  .m  -ihiAftt  VM  ^  ^«K  'Mifa.  KAtsm^M^  ^  t^f^ 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AHD  METHOD  OF  TEACHUfG 

PURSCJED   AT  THE  WESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
BT  J.  W.  DICXnrSON,  A.  Mm  PUNOXPAL. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHmO. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  One  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  actiyity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itsel£ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Elnowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attun, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  WilL 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect. 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  different  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  course  of  study , 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODE  OF  TEACHINa. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teachmg.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

These  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  fiist 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  method  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  partSi 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seea  to  hold  anj 
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tioQ  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  bj  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

3(L  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pi^)il  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

6th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge,, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  suflScient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erenpe  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  observing  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  hk  tg/f^^g/AiDg  or 
reciting. 
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Tex  Normal  School  at  Bridoewatxr  went  into  operation  on  Iha 
Qth  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupils.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils 
were  received  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successive* 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  weeks  each.  In  1855,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
all  the  State  Normal  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  lialf.  This 
school  receives  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Conant^  tba 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  exbting  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  ottier  particulars. 

Mmles  roust  be  at  least  seTente^n  years  of  age,  and  females  at  least  sisteea. 

Each  candidate  for  memltersbip  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  yood  MOtAL 
chabacteb,  from  some  resp<>osible  person ;  and  must  pass  a  sstisfaetory  esaminatKNl 
in  the  common  branches,  viz^  —  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Arithmeiie,  Writings 
Grammar  and  G(>o;nraph3r. 

There  is  also  required  if  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  remain  m  the  insthtttjoo  thrst 
eoDsecutire  terms,  and  faithfully  to  observe  all  its  rules  and  regulations.  If,  howtreTf 
the  candidate  is  found  to  be  qualified  to  enter  advanced  classes,  bis  cooneetioB  tritll 
the  institution  may  be  for  a  less  time  ;  but  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  school  year  is  diTided  into  two  terms  :  one  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March,  and  continuing  19  weeks ;  the  otheroo  the  third  Wednesday  q(  8epCemb«> 
and  continuing  21  weeks.     Annual  session  of  the  school,  40  weeks. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  OQatmeoeetDeiA  ef  each  term. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  required  V>  present  themselves  at  the  school  VOOM 
at  9  o*clock,  A.  M.,  of  ihe/trtt  dsjf  of  the  term  ;  (or  only  iji  wry  ijpeeis/  cases  is  asy 
one  tntidtd  to  an  examination  for  adimission  mfur  that  day. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  Uiose  who  design  to  become  TeMhers  in  the  PuUie  MiooSs 
of  the  Stale.  To  thoae  from  scAcr  States,  w^  do  not  tinciosie  T««chet«  in  tki§,  a  im 
of  f  10  per  term  is  charged  ior  tuition ;  and  the  aasse  aJeo  to  those  who  eater  the  insti* 
touon  for  the  purpMie  of  qualifying  themadires  to  teach  in  Private  Schools.  A  IdbS 
amount  for  tuiiiou  i*  expected  to  be  paid  by  those  who  (mi  to  fulfill  an  expressed  da* 
si|3i  to  teadi  in  the  Public  SchooU  of  the  State, 

T\Mt  Slate  appropriates  $1000  a  year  kv  eadb  of  1^  Nonoal  Schools,  lo  aid  thoae 
of  its  own  students  who  find  it  difGcah  to  ateet  tibe  expense  iA  aUeudiiMc  one  of  thoae 
institutions  witiiout  assKStaaoe.  This  aid  is  not  granted  during  tlie  first  tliirtf^n  aeeka 
of  the  course.  Afterward,  afiplieaots  for  aid  ntay  expect  to  receire  it  as  folkHrs: 
thoae  who  reside  not  over  twenty  miles  from  the  school,  fiO  ds.  per  w^ek ;  those  reaid- 
is^  between  2D  and  30  miles,  f  1 :  and  thuae  inv  9U  aules,  §1,S0  per  week,  if,  hoW' 
ever,  the  number  of  applicants  in  any  term  rikould  be  greater  thaii  to  allow  of  theat 
rates  of  dnaributiuii  iirum  the  regular  approprialioB  iwr  the  term,  that  amouut  will  hs 
distributed  m  the  ^rvportwN  of  these  rates. 

Board  is  usually  f2,dD  per  week;  esclusite  of  fuel  and  liglrts.  And  #1,S0  If 
mqoired  of  every  student,  9X  the  middle  of  each  term,  to  nkeet  iucid*fntaJ  expenses. 

b  is  also  expected  that  ^tery  studem  will  fumiah  hisMelf  with  a  oo}iy  of  JUppiaoelt'a 
Gaaetteer.  and  with  one  or  two  other  smaller  works  ;  the  whole  expense  of  whieb  mtf 
lofTjML    AH  other  tect-Uioka  ipe  fiHwahsd  lo  lbs  aladanla  foae  «r 
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SCBOOL  AX   DHmGEWlTEB. 


Id  1S61  the  Legislature  appropriated  tba  sum  of  $1,B00  to  the  enlari^eiiieut 
aod  repairs  of  Che  building.  B;  tbia  meaDa  the  building  originally  63  feet  long 
by  11  fet't  wido,  and  two  stories  high,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings,  each  38  feet  long  and  24  feat  wide,  projecting  from  the  center  of  th« 
maiD  edifice,  and  of  the  same  beighL  Upoa  the  lower  floor  arc  four  coDvenient 
recitation  rooms,  two  rooma,  ono  for  philoaopbical  and  the  other  for  cbemical 
apparatus,  ooe  room  for  miDeralogical  and  geolc^cal  specimens,  and  two  auto- 
rooms  for  the  pupils.  In  the  second  sloij,  the  whole  of  the  original  structore 
ia  devoted  to  a  common  school-room,  which  is  62  feet  long  by  40  feet  wid% 
with  a  large  recitation  room  opening  from  it  into  one  of  the  wings,  and  a  large 
library  and  reading  room  into  the  other  wing. 

By  a  subsequent  appropiiation  new  furniture  has  been  BQpplied,  the  wamung 
and  ventilation  of  the  entire  building  improTed,  and  the  grounds  graded  and 
securely  inclosed. 


The  Yisitors  of  this  school  in  their  report  for  1S65  report  the  foUowiug  Bt«li» 

Number  admitted  since  Septembers,  1840,  to  September,  I86G,.... 1,499 

"       of  graduates  t«  September,  186B, S6S 

in  attCQdaoce  in  1864-66, ^. 123 

"       graduated  in  1865, .W. 23 

The  course  of  study  now  embraces  four  terms  or  two  years.  The  Principal 
expresses  a  desire  fur  additional  assistance  "  that  the  quality  of  our  teaching 
may  be  improved  by  reducing  the  amount,  for  which  the  teacher  could  maka 
more  iliorougli  preparation." 
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toils  and  sacrifices.  Let  no  man  who  knows  not  what  has  been  suffered,  what 
has  been  borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  event,  accuse  me  of  an 
extravagance  of  joy. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation,— which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  prou^ress  of  civilization,— oti  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  completion  of  tlie  first  Normal 
School-house  ever  erected  in  Massachusetts, — in  the  Union, — in  this  hemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are  incapable  of 
being  repeated. 

I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race.  I  believe  that,  without  them,  Free  Schools  themselves  would  be 
fihom  of  their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length  become 
mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers ;  for,  if  the  character  and  quahfications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
the  Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  sclujols  will  pro- 
duce pauper  souIm,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  licenti<ius  press, 
f&nd  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will  gov- 
ern the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all-gU^rious 
Christianity  itj»elf  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  sliall  be  diffused  am<jfig 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Cinled  up  in  this  institution, 
as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  tbe  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  tbe  past  history  of  these  schools,  mit  less  than 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  succesa. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the  ori^nn,  tlie  sfiurce,  th« 
puHdum  fo/tVfu,  of  the  Xormal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  [liere  lAr.  Mann  read 
a  note  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  D wight,  dated  March  Kith,  1838,  autlMiriziug  him. 
Mr.  Mann,  to  say  to  tbe  Legislature,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thtnumtui  (ioiUuru  w<njl4 
be  given  by  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Comnujn  HcliooU, 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  suul  Tbe  reading  was  received 
with  great  applause.] 

It  will  be  observed,  resumed  Mr.  Mann,  that  this  note  re(ers  to  a  cmversation 
held  on  the  evening  previoos  to  its  date,  Tbe  time,  tbe  spot,  tbe  words  of  thai 
oooversati<jn  can  never  be  enubed  from  my  suul  This  dav,  irtmu\Amiii  tfv*:r  the 
past,  auspicious  for  tbe  futore,  then  ro«e  to  my  mujbL  hy  the  auroral  light  of 
hope,  I  saw  company  after  orxnpany  go  (urth  from  the  ijtjmmi  of  tli*Me  instituti^ins, 
like  angel  mini«ters.  to  spread  abrf«#l,  over  waste  ^ritual  reuitOM,  tkte  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  debgfau  of  virtue.  IhMuk  God,  the  eneruies  wIj^j  l«ave  sine* 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign  us,  did  not  east  tJbeir  hideous  sbadovs  aer</«s  thai 
beautiful  sceneL 

Tbe  prrjpoMtioo  made  to  tlae  LtJjpslaiare  was  aeeepied,  almost  tk  ithout  oppo^ 
sttioQ,  in  bcKh  bmncbet;  aiA  on  the  tiiird  day  of  July,  189^,  the  fb-st  Honiml 
School,  ocMteifetsug  of  only  tkret  pupik,  was  'Opened  at  utMMngt^/u,  immW  the  eare 
of  a  geotiesuui  wbo  now  au  bti*jm  me^ — Ur.  Cyras  Fksrce,  of  ^aiitiftdbet,— theft 
of  island,  but  now  of  rraitiftewtal  Isnie. 


rrUi  oAfA  Pjf^  pea  dMierai^  wd  Mr.  Umm  wM  be  *q«M  ill  4t/mm  to  j0«r«  Uf.  Awee  m 
ij  Vj  T*9i^vmA,    Mr.  Ihiant  mvm:  mg&ur  ignM  «SB4effnNSMM«a :  mm0lU^  m  KU«  mjmi4  *4 
knU  ^tfulaasr  vlKiber  n«e  cSMfiwia  Winwiisrj  Im4  imA  iMUMie4  to 


other ptTKA.    He  wmm  JBo^y^rrtt  i«vye»er.  mu6  m  s  9«arj[  kut^jf  niseew  <»aar>ceM>d  insyw#<w«s 


the '' tx*"  iii  vluc^  llie  N)Cr^4W7  kai^i  ubiiwsd  ItiHL    Ito  SfiOlM;  i^  iuc^ldMnsi.  Umt  |MM4teof  Ihs 


aed  w  tl»e  mmfnat.  m  v«iJ  m  mpn%.  *d  as  stIm/  hesrtf  kMa.  Imt  wiytMtc  *d  htdimtf 
o?  isAmoaM  wiuek  Lit  owiiid  MS  Mnasire  ttoS  st  wan  fMBr  tor  ktim  to  Mtier  Cmss 

Tl»e  ttudM*wr  ftstt  t»  iL  tur  Muat  m  iut  icfe,  ILm  »«<oettwrt  toMsUtr  kt^  UinMtwe4  to' 
%uld  tm  —  Miiiu'^  adModruie  of  s  |tfviMM«-  «r|M»  nsskmd  km  sMw  tov  toa^.  aei 
t7  n>tr  sMidMaft  m  n*e  v^ar  ur  Ur,  »•—■     ^Tto?  Itor.  lAr .  Mask,  mp  Unt^ 


iiMmiMr.*'    Avd  Hmsii  he  MS  ^Mrn  MB«aia  fhe  mamm  fkmttittt  mf  Urn  wm^mmjft  fMbe 

v«SM 


w  duufc  he  va»  uut  **«;  i^hiintl  witr  m  ht;  vaSiW  to  iffssr.j 

I  say,  aaftd  Mr.  MbuL  on  reauwii/^  that,  thon^  tibe  avera^  iwwnUr  of  Mr. 
Pkroe  e  etiKiuI  i»  now  j^^ax;  eiLxt  y  to  «ij|piiiy  ;  aikd  «UiV|gh  tlh«  soUumI,  lit  the  |#ea 
cat  term,  oubhwu  vtf*  <jue  btajdred  pupiile,  yet  tJUe  fimt  tertu  «f  tbe  fina  snakuMl 
cipeBi»d  wixi)  tikrM  j>u^  laiiy.    The  uvsh'k,  tU#«|^  it  *»/  mtem  s  pani4wg  l# 
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Bat  if  any  teadier  of  an  academy  had  a  ri^t  to  be  jeakms  of  the  Konnal 
Schools,  it  was  a  gentleman  now  before  me,  who^  at  the  time  when  the  Brid|;e- 
water  Normal  Sdiool  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself  by  the  path  which 
led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach  gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  and 
women  attending  his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teacLers  of  Common 
Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a  high  and  magnanimous  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  So  far  firom  opposing,  he  gave  his  yoioe,  his 
yote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  scnool,  whose  benefits,  you,  my 
young  friends,  have  since  enjoyed.  (Qreat  applause.)  Don't  applaud  yet,  said 
Mr.  Mann,  for  I  have  better  tnin^  to  tell  of  nun  than  this.  In  the  winter  see- 
aion  of  the  Legislature  of  1840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  attack  was 
made,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  all  the  unprovements  which  had  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  have  since  produced  such  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  thu^ 
m  1837.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  throw  back  wmi 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he  had  given  for  their  support. 

That  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition  which  selfishness  and 
intolerance  had  created, — ^whether  latent  or  patent.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
argument  of  expense.  It  appealed  invidiously  to  the  pride  of  teachers.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the  natural  conse<^uenoe  of  imitating  Prussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  schools.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  invoked 
religious  bigotry.  It  united  them  all  into  one  phalanx,  animated  by  yarions 
motives,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Oreene,  of 
New  Bedford,  made  a  minority  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  followed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements  so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

[Prolonged  cheers; — and  the  pause  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Shaw. 
In  his  mudeM  and  unpretending  manner,  to  disclaim  the  active  and  efficient  nnoncy  which  he  bad 
had  in  rescuing  the  Normal  Schools  iVom  deatnietion  befbre  they  had  had  an  opportoni^  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  public  by  their  works; — but  all  this  only  increased  the  animation  of 
the  company,  who  apuearvd  never  before  to  have  had  a  chance  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  their 
debt  of  gratitude.  Afutr  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Shaw  aaid  that  every  passing  year  enforced 
apon  him  the  lemon  of  the  importance  and  value  of  experience  in  8chool4(eeping.  Long  as  be 
had  taught,  he  felt  himself  improved  by  the  teachings  of  ubaervation  and  practice;  and  he  mual 
therefore  express  his  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  establishment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school  at 
that  place,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  consequences  to  himself.] 

Nor,  continued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who.  though  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  the  viassitudes  that  can  befall  the  Common  Schools, — thouffh, 
pecuniarily  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  uie 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline, — ^yet,  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  in 
the  crisis  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
those  who  may  resort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
stand,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the 
body  also.*     I  refer  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  now  warmly  cheered,  nntil  be  rose,  and  in  a  heartfelt  address  of  a  few  mo- 
ments,  expressed  his  lnten»t  in  the  school,  and  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  bogged  the 
young  teachers  not  to  oonaider  as  limited  to  this  imperfect  stage  of  oar  being.] 

These,  said  Mr.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  oar  early  history.  The  late 
events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous  donations  of  individuaU,  and  in  the 
patron;ige  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  Weat- 
neld,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 

*  Mr.  Emerson  has  fiimished,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Aimsoe  by  which  the  new  soiwoMMNlit 
Is  to  be  warmed. 


STATE  NOBHAL  SCHOOL 

AT  SALEM,   MASS. 


HI8T0BT. 

On  account  of  an  earnest  demand  made  by  the  people  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  1868,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School,  to  be  located 
in  Essex  County.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  was  promptly  made.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  city 
of  Salem  for  the  accommodation  of  a  State  School  were  so  manifest,  and 
the  liberality  which  the  city  extended  to  the  school  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for 
female  teachers  at  Salem.  The  authorities  of  the  city  furnished  a  suitable 
lot  of  land,  and  erected  thereon  an  acceptable  and  properly  furnished 
building,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  beyond  the  6,000  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  $2,000  contributed  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Sept.  14,  1854.  Governor  Washburn  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  Address  was  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Geo.  L.  BoutwelL 

The  school  opened  under  favorable  auspices ;  sixty-two  young  ladies 
were  admitted  on  the  first  day,  and  thirteen  afterwards  joined  the  cla8& 

ORQAinZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good  moral  character ;  must  declare 
their  full  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
during  their  connection  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Geography,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algebra  (through  Equa- 
tions of  the  First  Degree  with  one  unknown  quantity). 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  any  State  without  charge  for  tuition,  in  case 
they  declare  their  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts. Young  ladies  who  intend  to  teach  in  private  schools,  or  in  other 
States,  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  paying  a  tuition  fee  of 
SdO.OO  a  year. 

To  all  pupils  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
tuition  is  free ;  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  school,  the  requisite  text- 
books are,  with  few  exceptions,  furnished  gratuitously.  To  defiray  inci- 
dental expenses,  $2.00  a  term  is  paid  by  each  pupiL 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  find  even  the  moderate  expenses 
of  the  school  burdensome,  the  Commonwealth  makes  an  annual  appro- 
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Massftchusetts,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  of  School 
Management 

Optional  Studies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  pupils  who  are  ahle  to  do 
more  than  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  course,  are  formed  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  attention  heing  chiefly 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Course. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school 
one  additional  year.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations 
alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  the 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmateSy 
and  are  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  observe,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
are  used  chiefly  as  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  from  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  at  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent^  self-reliant,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  govern  themselves ;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re« 
quired,  and  to  refrain  vol  jntarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  in  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully.    The  ranking  of 
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The  house  you  have  erected  is  not  so  much  dedicated  to  the  School  as  to 
the  public ;  the  institution  here  set  up  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  thb 
young  men  and  women  who  may  become  pupils,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
which  they  represent  The  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  the  public  to  fiimiRh  such 
pupils,  in  number  and  cliaracter,  that  the  institution  may  soon  successfully  enter 
upon  the  work  for  which  it  is  properly  designed.  But  the  character  and  value 
of  this  school  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  teachers  more  than  on  all  things  else. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  branches  taught,  but  in 
the  art  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  ought  to  have  attained  much  that  the 
pupil  is  yet  to  learn ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  text-book;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least;  the  teacher 
should  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of 
teacher  when  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a  book ;  and  has,  in  fact,  no  right 
to  instruct  others  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject"  Here  then  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  have  at  length  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  which  may  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and,  through  them,  to  the  cause  of  general  good  learning;.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  institution — ^the  Norm^  School.  Very 
largely  is  this  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  among  us.  Future  generations  will  hold  us  responsible  for  a  right  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.    Let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust 

When  that  great  educator,  who  has  left  a  bright  and  ineflBeuseable  record  upon 
the  annals  of  the  present  age,  heard  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  at 
Rugby,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Europe — had  done  most  towards  securing  has  appointment,  in  the 
following  touching  words: 

'^  I  need  not  tell  you  how  unexpected  this  result  fmy  election]  has  been  to 
roe,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility 13  imposed  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for 
such  a  business."  The  position  of  a  Normal  School  teacher  is  one  of  "  solemn 
and  overwhelming  responsibility,"  and  the  person  occupying  it  needs  a  wisdom 
that  comes  through  communion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  institution,  like  the 
noble,  the  lamented  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Common  Schools.  It  will  fiiil  to  accomplish  its  mission,  or  it  will  regen- 
erate.   It  will  give  life,  or  it  itself  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said — if  indeed  that  be  necessary — ^that  I  believe  with  De 
Gasparin  and  De  Tocqueville,  that  in  the  universality  of  common  instruction  is 
the  true  superiority  of  Americans :  that  I  believe,  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
my  country,  that  republican  institutions  can  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
except  they  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  people: 
that  to  retain  the  true  superiority  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  acknowle<^;ed 
to  be  possessed,  we  must  retain  and  improve  its  cause — the  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  that  I  believe,  with  the  lamented  Mann  and  Page,  the  living  Barnard,  the 
patriotic  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  educators,  that  the 
Normal  School  is  a  necessity — a  Hne  qua  rum — for  the  perfection  of  a  system  of 
instruction  for  the  people ;  and  lastly,  and  consequently,  that  I  would  give  to 
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The  Normal  School  for  ihe  slate  of  New  York,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1S44,  "for  the  inetruction  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
Id  184S.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  ''for  the  permanent  estab- 
liahment  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,"  appropriating  $16,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appn> 
priation  ofSIO.OOOwas  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice,  (See  Fig.  1, 2,  3, 4,  5, 6,]  conlaiaing  a  dwellbg-house  for  the  Priit- 
cipal,  has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  the  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
this  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  1849.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  termoffive  years  for  which  this  institution  was  originally 
established,  and  in  comiecUon  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Summer 
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Mr.  Hulburd,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  visited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  afler  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  merits  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  ahd  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,U00  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.  The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents^  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley,  and  Francis  Dwight,  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties ;  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  termsfrom  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  io  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of^  the 
pupils.  &,c.j  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ish- 
ed  Principal,  then  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts^  together  with  his  col- 
league, Proft  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
from  Col.  Young,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hi^h 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school.  Before  the  close  of^the  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March.  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
fifty-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  County  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-four  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
qualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  The  death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  in 
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jady  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  ^  first  * 
among  the  tbremost"  of  the  teachers  of 'America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us.  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ills  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  hi^h  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  ilie 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efibrts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  the 
most  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspicen  of 
its  present  enlightened  rrincipal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fif\y  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with'  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

'^  Each  county  iii  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupile,  (either  male  or  female.)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  county 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  bv  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct. 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should.  af\er  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particukr  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11,  1849,  "every  teacher 
Bhall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Dipbma  from  the  State  Normal  School" 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  nolitical  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  Uiat  those  only 
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Library.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  cfciarge. 
Jn  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  worlcs  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
d&c    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  alL 

Terms  and  Vacations,  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  bv  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  pwreceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.iculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  ior  clasMfication  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  mormng.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  ihe  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  op  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  themselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  snacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  or  the  two  departments  of  this  school 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afibrd  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
a^es  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
The  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  or  the 
rooms  oC  the  school  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  is  made  merelv 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school." 
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Massachusetts,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  of  School 
Management 

Optional  Studies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  pupils  who  are  ahle  to  do 
more  than  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  course,  are  formed  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  attention  being  chiefly 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Course. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school 
one  additional  year.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations 
alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  the 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates, 
and  are  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  observe,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
are  used  chiefly  as  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  from  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  at  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  govern  themselves ;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re« 
quired,  and  to  refrain  voluntarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  in  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully.    The  ranking  of 
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The  house  jou  have  erected  is  not  so  mnch  dedicated  to  the  School  as  to 
the  public ;  the  institution  here  set  up  is  not  so  niuch  for  the  benefit  of  thb 
young  men  and  women  who  may  become  pupils,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
which  they  represent  The  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  the  public  to  fiimish  such 
pupils,  in  number  and  character,  that  the  institution  may  soon  successfully  enter 
upon  the  work  for  which  it  is  properly  designed.  But  the  character  and  value 
of  this  school  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  teachers  more  than  on  all  things  else. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  branches  taught,  but  in 
the  art  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  ought  to  have  attained  much  that  the 
pupil  is  yet  to  learn ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  text-book;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least;  the  teacher 
should  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of 
teacher  when  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a  book ;  and  has,  in  fact,  no  right 
to  instruct  others  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject."  Here  then  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  have  at  length  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  which  may  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and,  through  them,  to  the  cause  of  general  good  leamingp.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  institution — the  Norm^  School.  Very 
largely  is  this  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  among  us.  Future  generations  will  hold  us  responsible  for  a  right  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.    Let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust 

When  that  great  educator,  who  has  left  a  bright  and  inefiaoeable  record  upon 
the  annals  of  the  present  age,  heard  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  at 
Rugby,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Europe — had  done  most  towards  securing  lus  appointment,  in  the 
following  touching  words: 

"  I  n(5d  not  tell  you  how  unexpected  this  result  fmy  election]  has  been  to 
me,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility is  imposed  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for 
such  a  business."  The  position  of  a  Normal  School  teacher  is  one  of  "  solemn 
and  overwhelming  responsibility,"  and  the  person  occupying  it  needs  a  wisdom 
that  comes  through  communion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  institution,  like  the 
noble,  the  lamented  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Common  Schools.  It  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  mission,  or  it  will  regen- 
erate.    It  will  give  life,  or  it  itself  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said — if  indeed  that  be  necessary — ^that  I  believe  with  De 
Gasparin  and  De  Tocqueville,  that  in  the  universality  of  common  instruction  is 
the  true  superiority  of  Americans :  that  I  believe,  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
my  country,  that  republican  institutions  can  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
except  they  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  people: 
that  to  retain  the  true  superiority  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  possessed,  we  must  retain  and  improve  its  cause — ^the  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  that  I  believe,  with  the  lamented  Mann  and  Page,  the  living  Barnard,  the 
patriotic  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  educators,  that  the 
Normal  School  is  a  necessity — ^a  sine  qua  non — for  the  perfection  of  a  system  of 
instruction  for  the  people ;  and  lastly,  and  conflequently,  that  I  would  give  to 
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The  Normal  School  Tor  the  state  of  New  York,  was  established  by  aa 
act  oflhe  Legislature  in  1844,  "for  the  instruction  anil  pmclice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1S44,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
fn  1S4S.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  *'  for  the  pennanent  eslab- 
liahment  of  the  State  Normal  School,"  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  apprO' 
priation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  coramodioui 
edifice,  {Set  Fig.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,)  containing  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
cipal, has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  the  Stale  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
this  building  the  school  was  removed  on  Che  31st  of  July,  1849.  Al  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  whiclv  this  institution  wasoriginalljr 
established,  and  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Summer 
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out  the  state,  became  a  law.  aad  appropnalejd  the  mm  id  $10.1100 
ally  for  five  successire  jears.  lor  iSatt  puipot  of  esubliehing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Nonnai  School  in  this  citT-  The  geaeral  control  of  tbe 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Resenls  of  the  CiuTenaty.  by  whom  aa 
Executive  Committee,  mnsisring  of  lf%  perwns.  ooe  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Commoo  ScfaooisL  was  to  be  appointed,  opoo  whoa 
the  direct  management.  discipGflie  and  ooorae  of  instmctkra  should  derolTC. 

In  pursuance  of  this  pnnrisxm.the  Boatd  of  R^eots.  in  June.  1S44.  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Sajicel  Yocxg.  then  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev^.  Au>?rzo  Potteb.  Rev.  Wx.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gidbox  Hawuet.  and  Fbaxcis  Dvicht.  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  opon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  da- 
ties  ;  procured  on  very  liberal  imd  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spaeioos  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rales  and  regnl^ 
tions  for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  io  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupils,  &.C.,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ish- 
ed  Principal,  then  o(  Newbur)'port,  Massachusetts,  together  with  his  col- 
league. Prof.  Perkins,  of  Utica.  the  present  Principal  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
from  Col.  Young,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  auer  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hi^ 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school  Before  the  close  of  the  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March.  1845,  the  number  of  piu>ils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  ofeach  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
nfty-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  lon^r  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-four  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
Sualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  ol 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  The  death  of  Mr.  Dwioht,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  in 
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.ofly  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well-earned  &me  as  '^  first  ' 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  teachers  of 'America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us.  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ills  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  hi^h  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  tlie 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efibrts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  me 
roost  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fif\y  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eig^hth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with'  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

<^  Each  county  iii  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  coun^ 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  bv  the  county  superintena- 
ent  for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct. 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  afler  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  firom 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "every  teacher 
Bhall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

duALiFicATioN  OF  APPLICANTS.  Fcmales  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  nolitical  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  Uie  moral 'worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  iudgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  hishest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi* 
eient  teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  mat  those  only 
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Library.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  cliiBurge. 
)n  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
&.C.    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  alL 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  chetipness  of  traveling  bv  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  jM-ecedmg  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.iculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  lor  clasMfication  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  mormng.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  tune,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  ihe  strongest  recusons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  op  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  S1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  themselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  Co  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  ot  the  two  departments  of  this  school 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
ofl^ce.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  niHety-three  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
The  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  or  the 
rooms  of  the  school.  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  bm>ks.  This  charge  is  made  merelv 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school." 
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fhe  Executive  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  desired  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  Principal  for  their  Institution,  they  could  not  have  labored  under 
much  embarrassment  in  making  choice  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Prod  Woolworth,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment was  to  supply  its  teachers  from  among  its  graduates.  While  this 
policy  contributed  to  give  effect  to  the  early  plans  on  which  the  instruc- 
tion was  based,  it  failed  to  bring  into  its  faculty  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  to  es- 
tablish the  following  professorships : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Professorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  less  permanent,  are  still  made  from  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  marked  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth^s  Principalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  fill  vacancies  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  255,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  198  were 
females,  and  95  were  males.  In  February,  1856,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  tlie  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Prof.  Cochran  had  been 
favorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  friends. 
Since  his  accession  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previously  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  academical 
studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Practice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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Tns  Normal  and  Tkaikino  School  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Oswego  Schools.  From  the  time  of  their  organization  in  the  summer  of 
1853  regular  Saturday  Institutes  were  held,  which  all  teachers  were  in- 
quired to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches,  and  giving  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  or^ 
ganization,  discipline,  and  teaching  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
schools. 

These  weekly  meetings  served  their  purpose  very  well,  but  as  new 
teachers  were  continually  coming  in  who  required  careful  training  in 
methods,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  keep  all  properly  qualified  for 
their  work  under  this  arrangement  It  seemed  very  desirable  that  this 
special  preparation  should  be  completed  before  the  teachers  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  schools. 

This  necessity  was  more  strongly  felt  when,  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  the 
present  methods  of  "Object  Teaching''  were  introduced  into  all  the 
lower  grades.  This  made  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  should  have 
special  and  careful  training  in  the  new  methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  Superintendent  continued  to  meet  the  primary 
teachers  every  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  in- 
struction, and  giving  illustrations  of  the  new  methods  with  classes  of 
children.  As  this  process  required  to  be  continually  repeated,  and  as  at 
best  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  done,  the  Board  resolved  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers.  To  carry  out  this  design 
more  effectively,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  new  methods  introduced, 
the  Board  resolved  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  where  these  methods  were  prac* 
ticed.  They  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  Miss  M.  E.  M. 
Jones,  a  woman  eminently  qualified  for  her  work ;  and  who  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  exclusively  engaged  in  training  primary  teachers  in  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  Institution  of  London.  Her  engagement 
with  the  Board  was  but  for  one  year.  At  their  urgent  request  she  was 
persuaded  to  remain  three  months  longer. 

Aside  from  the  regular  members  of  the  Training  Class,  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  departments  of  all  the  public  schools  received  a  full  course 
of  instruction  under  Miss  Jones. .  No  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  dais 
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On  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  the  pupils  ohsenre  the  teach- 
ing of  the  critics  for  two  days,  and  for  one  day  the  teacher  whom  they 
arc  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  and  criticism  of  the  most  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  After  the  dose  of 
the  pdblic  schools  at  8i  oVIock,  both  divisions  of  the  Training  Class 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction  in  methods. 

A  criticism  lesson  is  given  every  Monday  at  8^  o*clock.  At  thisexer> 
else  some  member  of  the  class  previously  appointed  gives  a  lesson  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  the 
members  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teaching  both 
as  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  in  a  kind  of  summary,  the  Principal  criti- 
cises both  teacher  and  critics. 

The  course  of  training  embraces  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  in  method  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  other  half  to  teaching  under  criticism. 

The  Oswego  Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  since  the  time  Miss  Jones  returned  to  London. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission, and  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  1866: — 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  pupil-teachers  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training;  School  as  it  has  representutives  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  qualified 
applicants  are  received  until  the  accommodations  are  exhausted. 

To  ^in  admiiisiou  to  the  school  pupils  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral 
character,  and  average  abilities.  They  must  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  (as  far  as  the  roots;)  also  to 
analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences.  Ladies  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  gen- 
tlemen eighteen  years  of  age.  Tliose  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  scbooL 

COUBSE  OF  INSTRUOnON. 

Elementary  Preparaiory  Course, 

Tliis  course  is  limited  to  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  which  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  (single  entry,)  Lin- 
ear and  Object  Drawing,  Geography,  (physical  and  political,)  Arithmetic,  (oral 
and  written,)  History.  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Words,  to  Exercises  in  Impromptu 
Composition,  and  to  Weekly  Essays. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  those  common  English  branches.  Those  not  found  so  qualified  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  this  course  under  thorough  instruction  before  entering 
upon  the  Training  Course. 

Elementary  Teaming  Oaurae 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  year  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  weeks;  and  in- 
cludes instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the  brancbee  named  in  the  Elementary 
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in 


•  Plans  asd  Dssobiptions  of  the  Stats  Normal  ako  Traindi a  Sghool  as 

OsWeqo^  Nkw  York. 

The  accommodatioQ  provided  for  the  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  ample 
grounds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  lake,  and  surrounding  country.  The  enth*e  front  is 
158  feet,  and  its  depth  180  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupih 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  300  in  the  Normal  Department. 


FiEST  Flooe.— 1,  Hall  and  Main  Entrenoe  to  Normal  School ;  S,  S,  Recitation  Rooms  fbr  Nor 
malScliool;  3,  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Apparatus ;  4,  Philosophical  Apparatus  and  Cabinet; 
(Between  rooms  S  and  3,  and  3  and  4,  are  sliding  doors  so  that  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one 
when  required ;)  5,  Office ;  6,  6.  AMembly  Rooms  for  Prncticinf  Schools ;  7.  7.  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7, 
7,  Recitation  Roomi  for  Pupil-Teachers;  8,  Model  Graded  School-Room ;  0.  Girls'  Hall  and  Main 
Entrance  to  Model  and  Practicinf  Schools ;  ]0,  Bnvs'  Hall  and  Main  Entranoe  U»  Mod^aad  PnA' 
ticing  Schools ;  11,  Entrance  from  Court- Yard ;  13,  Covered  Passafe  Way  to  Watar 
1»,  13,  Girts*  Cloak  Rooms ;  14. 14, 14.  Boys*  Cloak  Rooms ;  15,  l^  15,  IS,  15^  ^ 
le,  le,  16, 16,  Piaxxas;  17, 17.  Sinks  for  soft  water. 
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▲T  TP8ILANTI. 


mSTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  importance  of  making  early  and  efficient  provision  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  for  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  in  his  first  Report,  dated  December  27th,  1886,  in  which  he  re- 
marks that  **  The  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  schools 
in  all  the  varied  departments  of  instruction,  must  fail  of  securing  the  de* 
sired  results  without  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.  What- 
ever system  may  be  adopted  and  however  perfect  in  form,  it  will  prove 
itself  essentially  defective,  unless  it  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers well  educated  and  learned  in  the  profession,  men  qualified  and  com- 
petent, men  who  can  elevate  and  leave  their  mark  upon  their  papili. 
And  such  teachers  may  be  had — efficient  measures  will  soon  furnish  us 
with  a  full  supply  unless  indeed  intellect  degenerates  in  this  Western 
world.  Such  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  exist  in  Prussia  and 
New  York  will  furnish  them."  In  the  same  Report,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  that  in  **  each  county  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  a 
school  or  branch  of  the  University  be  established,  with  a  department  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
be  provided  for  the  same,  which  would  occupy  three  years."  Several  of 
these  departments  were  established,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  report  tor 
1838,  recommends  that  more  ample  means  be  set  apart  for  sustaining 
them  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  primary  schook, 
**^  being  as  they  are,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  competeol 
teachers."  And  again,  in  1841,  in  alluding  to  these  departments,  he  says : 
**  We  can  look  to  no  other  source  for  educated,  well  qualified,  and  comf^ 
tent  teachers." 

His  successor,  Francis  Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  his  report  for  1842,  reitenilet 
the  importance  of  these  departments,  and  also  recommends  that  a  regular 
school  for  teachers,  with  a  model  school  connected,  be  established. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Hon.  C.  C.  Comstock,  in  his  report  hr 
1853,  refers  to  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  Normal 
and  Model  Schools.  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent  in  1848,  ia  kit 
annual  report,  says :  **  Normal  Schools,  designed  expressly  fbr  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfoctkm  of  ttuy 
system  of  national  education."  In  subsequent  reports  he  still  fbrtber 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  SdiooL 
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the  same,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  and  improTo- 
ments  upon  the  grounds. 

But  the  income  of  the  Normal  School  Fund,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
propriations, was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1855,  it  had  exhausted  its  funds,  and  had  contracted 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  In  this  embarrassment,  it  encountered  the  eWls  that 
have  attended  the  first  jears  of  eyerj  State  institution,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  organization  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that  the  School  must 
have  further  aid,  or  its  usefulness  would  be  so  circumscribed  that  it  could 
not  accomplish  half  its  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1855,  appropriated  $7,700  for  that  year,  and  $6,000 
ibr  1856.  This  gave  relief  for  those  two  years ;  and  in  1857,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  same 
sums  were  appropriated  for  1857  and  1858. 

The  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  has  increased  so  as  to  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $4,000  annually,  and  the  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  $7,500,  making  an  aggregate  income  of  $11,500. 

The  original  building  for  the  Normal  School  was  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  with  rooms  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  It  was  dedi- 
cated October  5th,  1852,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  IX. 
Pierce,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  £. 
Crary,  Hon.  C.  Joslin,  and  Hon.  Ross  Wilkins.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  followed  by  the  holding  of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute*  for  three 
weeks.  This  Institute  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
and  was  organized  and  conducted  as  a  temporary  Normal  School.  The 
regular  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
In  October,  1859,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  re-opened  with  appropriate  exercises  in 
April,  1860. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  covered  by  the  amount  received  firom  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  furniture  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  not  included  in  the 
insurance,  and  were  replaced  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Normal  Schod,  in  1852,  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  Principal    He  continued  in  charge  until  1865,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.    D.  P.  Mayhew,  for. 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  school,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

PBBSENT  CONDITION. 

Admission. 

The  ages  at  which  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  proper, 
are,  for  gentlemen,  eighteen,  and  for  ladies,  sixteen  years. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  the  rule  in  favor 
of  applicants  under  the  required  ages,  if  they  manifest  sofficient  maturity  of 
mind  or  advancement  in  study. 

Those  intending  to  finish  the  course  before  teaching  are  also  received  at 

an  earlier  age.  .^ 

40 
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COUBSa  OF  STUDY. 

Preyious  to  1868,  the  course  of  study  embraced  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  Normal  Schools,  with  professional  instruction  illustrating  the 
method  of  teaching  the  elementary  English  branches ;  lectures  on  differ- 
ent topics  relating  to  education,  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools ;  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the  Model  School 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Education  made  some  modifications  in  both  the 
Normal  and  Model  Departments,  so  that  the  programme  of  instruction  in 
the  Normal  School  was  made  to  comprise  two  courses  of  study,  and  the 
Model  or  Experimental  School  was  graded  in  four  distinct  Departments. 

The  course  of  Btudj  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  is  as  follows : 

Normal  Training  Course. 

First  TernL^A  Class, 

1.  Concrete  Arithmetic ;  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 

2.  Object  Lessons  in  Geography ;  Synthetical  Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 

3.  Drawing  of  Lines,  Plane  and  SoUd  Geometrical  Figures  and  Leaf  Forms. 

4.  Reading,  Spelling  by  object  lessons.  Penmanship,  Composition  by  object 
lessons,  Elementary  Philosophy. 

Second  Term, — B  Cl<kss, 

1.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

2.  Synthetical  Grammar,  Composition. 

3.  Drawing  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Animals. 

4.  Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  with  method  of  Teaching  it 

Third  Tsrm.--C  Class, 

1.  Analytical  Grammar,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

2.  Physical  Geography,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

3.  Object  Lessons  in  Common  Things,  Colors,  Geometrical  Figures,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Properties  of  Bodies.     Lectures  on  Primary  Teaching. 

4.  Attendance  and  Practice  in  Experimental  School 

The  Higher  Normal  Course. 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry;  Latin  and 
Greek  (for  young  men),  Latin  and  German  or  French  (for  young  ladles).  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  and  Vocal  Music,  Lectures  on  the  numerous  topics  embraced 
under  the  Laws  of  Development,  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,  and  the  Organ- 
ization and  Management  of  Graded  Schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Primary  Department. 

JF%rst  Grade,  Facts  in  Natural  Science;  Primary  Colors;  Botany— Treee, 
Shrubs,  Bushes,  Vines,  Flowers,  Grains,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Nuts,  Seeds ;  Phys- 
iology— Human  Body ;  Natural  Philosophy — Air,  Water,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail, 
Vapor,  Steam,  Dew,  Fog,  Cloud,  Sun,  Moon,  Stars ;  Mathematic8---Counting  by 
Objects,  Time  Table,  Drawing  Straight  Lines ;  Language— Words,  Things  be- 
fore Names,  Moral  Stories,  Concert  Verses,  Gymnastics  and  Singing. 

Seecfid  Grade.  Botany  Continued — Simple  Leaf  Forms  and  Flower  Forms ; 
Trees  and  Wood;  Zoology — Animal,  Mammals;  1,  Two  Handed;  2,  Four 
Handed;  8,  Flesh-Eating;  4,  Cud-Chewing;  5,  Thick-Skinned;  6,  Gnawers; 
Color,  Form,  Size,  Habits,  Food,  Uses  and  Speed  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — Color,  Scale  of  Tints  and  Shades  of 'Primary  Simple  Proper- 
ties of  Matter;  Mathematics — Counting  by  Objects,  Addition,  Long  Measure 
by  Objects,  Drawing  Angles  and  Plane  Figures ;  Language — Webb^s  Primary 
Reader,  Sounds  of  Vowels,  Combination  with  Consonants,  Moral  Stories,  Con- 
jert  Verses,  Maxims,  &c..  Singing  and  Gynmastics. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  STATE  UNIYERSITT. 


HIBTOBIOAL  DKTKLOFMKNT. 

Lf  1849,  while  Iowa  was  a  territory,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing 
three  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Andrews,  Jackson  County,  one  at  Oskaloosa, 
Mahaska  County,  and  the  third  at  Mt  Pleasant,  Henry  County.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  flye  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each,  to  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  which  at  that  time  scarcely 
had  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened  at  Andrews  and  Oskaloosa,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the  expected 
assistance  from  the  University  fund.  The  schools  languished,  died,  and 
in  1855,  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  No  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  revive  them. 

On  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  Congress  donated  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.  The 
law  under  which  the  University  was  subsequently  organixed,  contained  a 
provision  that  it  should  annually  educate  fifty  oonunon  school  teachers ; 
in  subsequent  acts,  this  was  changed  so  as  to  require  merely  a  Normal 
Department,  which  is  now  the  law. 

The  Normal,  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  University, 
opened  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1855.  During  the  first 
year,  the  Normal  Department  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  J. 
Van  Yalkenburg,  Esq.,  and  during  that  year,  there  were  about  seventy 
different  students  in  attendance ;  many  of  whom,  however,  were  quite 
young  and  elementary,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  primary,  than 
<^  a  professional  schooL 

In  June,  1856,  D.  Franklin  Wells  was  appointed  Mr.  Yalkenburg's  suc- 
cessor, and  in  September,  assumed  control  of  the  department  All  stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  professional  course  for  want  of  age  or 
attainments,  were  excluded.  After  applying  this  sifting  process,  only 
three  students  were  left  who  entered  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
number  gradually  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  reached  forty. 

The  first  class  of  five  graduated  June,  1858. 

From  1858  to  1860,  all  the  departments  of  the  University  were  closed 
except  the  NormaL  For  several  years  it  had  its  own  corps  of  teachers, 
and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Normal  SchooL  Those  are  considered 
the  most  successful  years  of  the  Normal  department  After  1860,  the 
classes  of  this  department  were  gradually  combined  with  classes  in  the 
University  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 

From  1858  to  1864  inclusive,  the  Normal  department  induded  more 
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English  Literature,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoeophy. — ^President 

Greek  and  Roman  Literature. — Pro£  Currier. 

Modern  Literature  and  Political  Economy. — Prof.  Eggert 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics. — Prof.  Leonard. 

History  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. — Prof.  Heinricks. 

Grcology,  Botany  and  Zoology. — Prof  Parvin. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  and  tndningi 
and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  teaching. 

The  whole  numher  of  students  in  1866-7,  was: 

Seniors:  Ladies,  17;  Gentlemen,  8 — total,  25. 

Juniors:  Ladies,  27;  Gentlemen,  10 — total,  87. 

Graduates:  Ladies,  13;  Gentlemen,  6— total,  19. 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  Normal  instruction  have  heen  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  an  im- 
portant instrumentality  in  improving  the  schools  of  Iowa.  The  State 
Teachers^  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1867,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  object  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  J.  Piper,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  January,  1868,  issued  a  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  on  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
relation  to  a  public  school  sys 

OTHER  MEANS  FOR  EDVCATINO  TEACHERS. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  has  an  English  and  Normal  Department  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Students  in  this 
department  can  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments  by  permiasion  of 
the  faculty. 

The  course  of  study  includes  Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Modem  (Geogra- 
phy, Ancient  and  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra^  Astronomy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  American  and  Ancient  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  and  Natural  History. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  school  govem- 
ment  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  fisLCulty. 

The  Ladies'  Department  of  this  College  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  Female  Principal,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  fiM^ 
ulty.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  not  only  for  thorough  mental 
culture,  but  also  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  teach.  The  members  of 
this  department  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments,  when  the  studies 
are  the  same,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures. 

Training  Schools  have  been  established  by  several  of  the  cities  of  Iowt» 
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HI8T0IUCAL  DBVELOPMKNT. 

The  teachers  and  educators  of  New  Jersey  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  office 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young.  Prior  to  1825,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.. 
before  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  while  tutor  and  acting  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  deliyered  at  Princeton,  antici- 
pated the  utterance  which  he  subsequently  repeated  in  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville:  **Our  country  needs  Semi- 
naries purposely  to  train  up  and  qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  We  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for 
their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  pntfemon  qf  teaching 
shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
receive  similar  attention  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages."  In  the 
inaugural  address  in  1825,  also  referred  to.  Dr.  lindsley  adds : 

**  Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  compe- 
tent judges.  The  Seminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at 
66ttingen,  though  a  private  institudon  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  fam- 
ished to  the  continent  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many 
of  its  most  eminent  and  successful  classical  professors  and  teachers.**    •    •    « 

**  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers-— either 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  laborious  and  more  respecta- 
ble vocation,  and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have 
failed  in  other  pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  sentence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  some  well  quali- 
ified  and  most  deserving  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge — and  as  large 
a  proportion  probably  in  this  section  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  States.  Still 
the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  meat 
serious  attention  of  the  good  people  of  this  community.*' 

In  a  lecture  on  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  January  28, 
1828,  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau  Hall,  ProC  John  MacLean  (afterwards 
President)  recommended  "  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching,'*  and  in  a  note  examines  and  re- 
futes the  objections  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  1847,  Prof  E.  C.  Wines,  then  of  Burlington,  in  behalf  of  a  special 
committee  of  a  Ck>nvention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  held  at  Meant 
Holly  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that  year,  prepared  a  **  Report  on  Nor- 
mal Schools,"which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  widely 
circulated.    This  document  contains  letters  firom  Gk)Y.  Seward,  ^Rey.  Dr. 
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The  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  in  rooms  temponurily 
provided  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  first  of  October,  1855,  with  fifteen 
pupils.  The  number  was  increased  during  the  first  term  to  forty -four. 
A  new  building,  erected  by  private  enterprise,  was  completed  ready  for 
use  on  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  and  was  occupied  by  the  school 
the  17th  of  March,  1856.  The  Model  School  was  opened  at  the  same 
time  in  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  normal  building.  The  prosperity 
and  success  of  both  schools  soon  made  it  necessary  that  additional  room 
should  be  provided  for  the  model  department 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  Trenton,  a  lot 
adjoining  the  Normal  School  was  procured,  and  a  Model  School  building 
erected  and  completed  in  1857.  This  was  rented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Trustees  continued  to  hire 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Normal  and  Model  schools  until  1865,  when 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  purchase. 

As  the  effect  of  this  act  and  the  contract  with  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  Associations,  the  buildings,  fixtures,  library,  apparatus  and 
grounds  of  both  schools,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  lot  in- 
cludes over  four  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  buildings  and  fixtures,  is 
valued  at  S120,000. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  for  the  students  at  reasonable  rates, 
led  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date the  female  pupils  and  teachers  who  had  not  homes  in  the  city.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the 
cost  of  board  to  the  students,  and  they  were  brought  together  near  the 
school  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  boarding  houses, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  State,  was  S30,000. 

Besides  the  Normal  and  Model  departments  at  Trenton,  there  is  an 
auxiliary  school  at  Beverly,  known  as  the  Farnum  Preparatory  SchooL 
This  was  founded  in  1856,  by  the  munificence  of  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  who  gave  the  house  and  grounds,  valued  at  $50,000,  and  $20,000 
additional  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  school  should  receive  from  the 
State  a  small  subsidiary  grant  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  is 
ex-^fficio  Principal  of  the  Farnum  Preparatory  SchooL  The  total  amount 
of  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the  Normal  School  and  its 
auxiliaries,  belonging  to  the  State,  is  $200,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
$20,000  in  bonds,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Farnum,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  the  total  is  $220,000. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  Trustees  for  each  Congressional  District,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  both  political  parties  are  equally  represented.  This  intention 
has  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  appointment  of  Trustees,  there  being 
five  from  each  political  party. 
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History  of  the  United  States. — Of  the  C.  class,  Geography,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Botany,  and 
General  History. — Of  the  B.  class.  Algebra,  Physiology,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. — Of  the  A.  class.  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mental  Philoso* 
phy,  English  Literature,  American  Literature,  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  all  the  exercises  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression.  This  is  made  a  prominent  object,  not  only  by  lec- 
tures and  lessons  upon  this  point,  but  by  constant  attention  in  every 
exercise.  The  student  is  taught  to  select  the  best  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  and  to  illustrate  whenever  necessary  or  practicable, 
by  the  use  of  the  black-board  and  crayon. 

The  teacher  of  a  class,  after  hearing  part  of  a  lesson,  often  calls  upon 
a  pupil  without  any  previous  notice,  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subject 
and  examine  his  classmates  upon  it,  neither  he  nor  they  having  any  book 
to  refer  to.  Another  practice  which  has  been  found  quite  successful,  is 
that  of  frequent  reviews.  One  lesson  in  the  week  in  each  branch,  or  every 
fifth  recitation,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  four  preceding  lessons,  and 
on  this  review  day,  each  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  test  so  that  his  proficiency 
and  power  of  expression  may  be  ascertained  and  marked.  The  teacher 
never  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  to  mark  a  pupil,  but  at  its  close  marks 
those  who  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  their  profi- 
ciency, or  the  reverse.  By  these  various  means,  the  daily  recitations 
are  made  to  contribute  powerfully  towards  begetting  in  the  pupils  a  habit 
of  readiness  and  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  for  verbal  expression. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Practice  in  teaching  is  secured  in  two  ways — first,  by  members  of  the 
Normal  School  taking  classes  in  the  Model  School,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  assigned  subjects;  to  these  classes,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  department ;  and  second,  by  having  practice, 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  itself,  one  of  the  students  taking  a  class  in 
this  school  on  certain  designated  days,  and  in  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  the  employment  of  the  latter  method,  the 
Principal,  once  a  week,  makes  out  a  programme  of  exercises,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  teach  during  the  following  week,  and  the 
classes  and  lessons  for  each.  This  enables  the  pupil  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  fully  for  the  exercise.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  all 
these  exercises  that  the  lesson  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  book. 
When  the  pupil  enters  the  room  to  teach  an  assigned  lesson,  he  brings 
with  him  only  a  crayon  and  a  pointer ;  he  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
class,  maintaining  order,  questions  the  members  of  the  class,  corrects 
mistakes,  illustrates  the  subject  if  necessary  by  diagrams  or  experiments^ 
and  in  all  respects  acts  as  if  he  was  the  reguUur  teacher. 
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for  such  carelefisness,  or  rather  ignorance,  since  the  lady  had  three  dajs  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  The  dictionary  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  by 
pupilfl  and  teachers.     Teaching  aTerage,  65.  £. 

Miss gave  the  G  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  gave  a  very  short 

Tocal  exercise  and  omitted  the  Concert  reading.  During  the  recitation  she  read 
remarkably  well ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  full,  her  emphases  and  inflections 
were  correct,  and  her  whole  manner  free  from  embarrassment.  The  entrance 
of  three  or  four  visitors  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  her ;  for  her  calmness 
and  dignity  she  deserves  much  commendation.     Teaching  average,  95.        £. 

Miss gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  in  Ancient  History.     She  was  sprightly 

and  animated.  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  decided  tone ;  but  she  pursued  no  regular 
plan  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Events  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history 
were  indiiscriminately  mixed ;  the  pupiU  became  confused,  and  the  lady  herself 
was  somewhat  bewildered.     Teaching  average,  88.  K 

Miss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Physiology.  She  evinced  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  text- 
book, but  asked  many  good,  general  questions.  One  of  the  pupils  did  not 
understand  a  portion  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  be  explained  by  a  diagram. 
Miss  —endeavored  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  explanation  which  was 
very  good,  still  the  pupils  did  not  see  it  clearly.  I  think  the  teacher  would 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  difficulty  if  she  had  used  the  pointer  instead  of 
designating  certain  points  by  letters.  She  spoke  a  little  too  low.  Teaching 
average,  96.  M. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  English  Literature.     She  did  not  spend 

enough  time  upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  pe- 
riod in  reviewing  the  old  lessons.  She  was  not  careful  in  examining  the  black- 
boards ;  lbs.  was  permitted  to  stand  as  the  abbreviation  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
whimsicalities  was  spelled  with  two  Vb.  The  lady  made  no  deduction  for 
errors,  all  the  pupils,  with  but  one  exception,  received  10.  She  deserves 
commendation  for  speaking  in  a  loud,  clear  tone.     Teaching  average,  88.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  displayed  the  tact  and 

skill  of  an  experienced  teacher.  She  assumed  full  authority  over  the  pupils, 
(though  they  were  her  classmates,)  and  her  whole  manner  was  such  that  a 
-visitor  entering  the  room  would  have  supposed  she  was  the  permanent  teacher. 
One  secret  of  her  success  was  that  she  had  given  the  reading  lesson  much  home 
practice  and  preparation.     Teaching  average,  100.  E. 

Miss taught  the  A  class  in  Literature.     She  taught  well.     Though  rather 

quiet,  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  her  pupils,  and  the  entire  reci- 
tation was  very  animated.  The  class  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pupils  deserve  as 
much  commendation  as  the  teacher.     Teaching  average,  96.  £. 

Miss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  is  a  good  teacher,  and 

reads  very  well.  She  maintained  her  dignity  and  composure  during  the  entire 
recitation,  though  several  visitors  were  present.  Nothing  tends  to  embarrass  a 
teacher  so  much  as  the  entrance  of  strangers ;  the  lady*s  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session then,  are  worthy  of  much  commendation.     Teaching  average,  100.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Literature.     She  evinced  thorough , 

preparation,  and  displayed  considerable  tact  in  conducting  the  recitation.  £▼- 
ery  pupil  was  called  on  and  compelled  to  recite  or  confess  ignorance.  Teaching 
average,  93.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.  She  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  her  class.  She  is  sprightly,  animated,  and  critical.  The  lesson  was  well 
taught ;  a  map  having  been  neatly  drawn  on  the  board,  the  teacher  required 
the  most  important  places  referred  to  in  the  lesson  to  be  pointed  out  upon  it. 
Teaching  average,  100.  M. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  also  at 
the  end  of  every  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  all  the  studies  of  the  schooL 

In  order  to  secure  entire  fairness  in  the  examinations,  and  to  prevent  impro- 
prieties of  any  kind,  a  card  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  containing  the 
Toilowing  directions : 
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1.  On  the  day  before  the  examioation  begins,  take  home  all  yonr  books;  see 
that  nothing  whateTer  is  left  in  your  desk  except  this  card  and  your  slate ;  thtt 
your  desk  is  cleaned  out  and  free  from  bits  of  paper  and  rubbish  of  every  kind; 
that  the  ink  well  is  in  good  order,  and  supplied  with  fresh  ink  ;  and  that  yoor 
slate  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

2.  Observe  the  same  rule  every  d.iy  before  leaving  the  examination  room. 
8.  Come  each  day  provided  with  pens,  pen-holder,  and  pencil. 

4.  Write  your  name  and  the  subject  of  examination  distinctly  at  the  top  of 
each  page. 

6.  You  need  not  copy  the  questions  upon  the  paper,  but  be  careful  to  nmnber 
each  answer  to  correspond  wih  the  question. 

6.  If  unable  to  answer  any  question,  write  its  proper  number,  and  opposite 
the  same,  write,  "  I  cannot  answer.'* 

7.  In  answering  questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.,  give  the  work  as  weD 
as  the  answer. 

8.  After  beginning  a  set  of  questions,  do  not  leave  the  room  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  teacher  in  charge,  nntil  that  exercise  is  completed. 

9.  When  under  examination,  avoid  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  communica- 
tion with  others,  whether  by  Ulking,  notes,  signs,  or  otherwise ;  and  do  not 
look  over  the  answers  of  others  lyiug  on  the  adjoining  desks,  or  allow  othen 
in  this  manner  to  overlook  your  answers.  Any  violation  of  this  mle  will  canse 
your  exercise  to  be  rejected. 

10.  Referring  to  text  books,  or  to  written  or  printed  abstracts,  or  memoranda 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  subject  of  examination,  or  having  such  book, 
abstract,  or  memorandum,  in  your  desk,  or  about  your  person,  will  cause  yoar 
exercise  to  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  induce  not  only  correctness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  answeis 
given,  but  a  habit  of  carefulness  as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  the  teachen, 
in  marking  the  examination  papers,  note  minutely  on  the  face  of  each  paper 
every  thing  that  is  considered  faulty.  This  is  done  by  simply  writing  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  opposite  any  fault  that  may  be  no- 
ticed. Figure  1  indicates  some  fault  in  the  heading,  or  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  sheet ;  2  indicates  want  of  neatness ;  8  indicates 
letters  written  indistinctly,  or  words  not  properly  spaced;  4,  spelling  wrong; 
6,  punctuation  wrong ;  6,  capitals  neglected,  or  used  improperly ;  7,  mistime  in 
grammar ;  8,  sentences  not  complete ;  9,  answer  not  as  full  as  it  should  be ; 
10,  answer  incorrect. 

The  object  of  this  scheme  of  notation  is  simply  to  enable  the  teacher,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  indicate  the  various  faults  which 
mar  the  appearance  and  lessen  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  A  small 
printed  card,  containing  this  scheme  of  notation,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  marking  the  papers,  and  iJso  in  the  hands  of  each  pupQ 
while  writing  his  answers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  usually  slovenly,  care- 
less, illegible,  and  unworkmanlike  style  of  writing  and  expression  is  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  pupils  get  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  expressing  them- 
selves upon  paper  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  that  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  minor  blemishes  of  composition. 

When  the  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  the  faults  noted  with  a 
pencil  upon  each  paper,  according  to  the  scheme  just  explained,  the  papers  are 
returned  to  the  pupils,  and  with  these  papers  before  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  books  and  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  teachers,  they  are  required  to 
write  out  a  second  complete  set  of  answers.  This  exercise  is  not  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  examination,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary  recitation.  Its 
object  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  the  matter  is  still  fresh,  all  the 
corrections  which  have  been  pointed  out^  This  revision  of  the  work  of  exami- 
nation has  a  most  admirable  eflfect.  The  questions  are  usually  of  a  searching 
character,  and  reveal  to  pupils  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  aware.  Gomg  over  the  ground  a  seoond  time,  while  this  impres- 
sion \b  fresh. 
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BOARDINO   ARBAKOEMEIITS. 

Although  the  tuition  of  the  Normal  School  is  free,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  item  of  expense,  the  hoard,  had  increased  until  it  threatened  se- 
riously to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  institution.  Accordinglj  in 
September,  18C4,  a  suitable  building  was  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  By  haying 
a  considerable  number  together,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  to  each 
student  could  be  considerably  reduced.  The  first  experiment  was  so  scio- 
oessful  that  the  house  was  enlarged  in  1865  so  as  to  accommodate  ninety 
boarders.  The  building,  as  thus  enlarged,  is  135  feet  long  by  37)  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  establishment,  and  is  particularly  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. The  rooms  are  of  g(K>d  size,  each  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  two  pupils ;  they  are  neatly  carpeted,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
furniture,  with  one  double  bed,  and  with  two  large  deep  closeti,  one  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  occupant  The  beds  are  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, but  not  with  pillows  or  bedding,  each  boarder  being  required  to 
furnish  these  articles  for  herself 

One  of  the  leading  Professors,  with  his  family,  lives  in  the  building,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  the  charge  of  the  establishment  The  arrangemeot 
altogether  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  tb  the  patrons  of  the  schooL 
Such  an  establishment  was  particularly  needed  for  female  pupils.  Young 
ladies  away  from  home,  and  boarding  promiscuously  tlirough  a  large 
town^  are  exposed  to  social  temptations,  and  they  often  lose  mudi 
time  in  consequence,  even  when  they  do  not  form  undesiralile  acquaint*- 
anoes,  or  &11  into  worse  evils.  Parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  a  distant  town  to  attend  school,  where  there  can  be,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  adequate  guaranty  for  an  efficient  su|M;rviidoD  and 
protection  out  of  scfaool-houra.  Besides  these  grave  corisideratkma,  there 
is  the  important  matter  of  economy,  the  cost  of  attendance  at  school  b«f  • 
ing  been  reduced  almost  one-haUl 

The  large  boarding-house  being  entirely  filled,  and  there  being  mioMr- 
ous  applicants  for  admission,  who  oould  not  Ixi  accommodatefl,  the  fruit' 
ees,  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1867,  took  another  large  building  ad)ofifiiag 
the  former,  and  fitted  It  up  in  similar  style  for  the  acoooimodatioo  of  forty 
additioDal  boarders.     HiIs  buildiog  also  was  iiDfnediatdy  filled. 

The  resident  Professor  and  his  femOy,  in  cooMderation  of  their  Mrrietf 
in  the  management  of  the  household,  live  in  the  house  entirely  free  of 
cost  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  made  to  each  pupil,  for  not  Mid 
fuel  Under  '*  ftKl  **  is  iockMled  all  that  is  needed  for  eooking  Mid 
washing,  and  for  heating  every  part  of  the  catablishoient ;  and  mte 
^*  rent  "*  is  included  all  that  is  neoesttary  to  pay  iotercat,  taxca  and  Imot- 
anoe  on  the  cost  of  hmMe.  furniture  and  grounda. 

The  Trustees  assucne  that  an  aaseameot  of  $1  a  we«k  on  each  hcmr^tr 
win  cover  these  items.  Thli  aom  is  a  rtg^ular  aod  fixed  charge.  Be- 
yond tbit  the  pofnls  are  dbarged  the  actual  cost  of  their  livini^  and  tliia 
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TUMB  AND  DkbORUTION   OF  THB  StATB   NoRMAL  ScHOOL  OF  NbW  JkESBT. 

The  baildings  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  are  two  in 
number,  one  of  which  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Normal  School  proper,  and 
the  other  by  both  the  Normal  School  and  its  adjunct,  the  Model  School,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  latter.  The  two  were  built  and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  about 
$55,000. 

The  plans  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  thirty-two  feet  to  the  inch.  Each  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  the  main  edifice  running  nearly  north  and  south 
with  wings  or  projections  on  the  east  and  west  The  front  wing  of  the  Normal 
School  on  the  east,  terminates  in  two  towers,  10  by  10  feet. 

The  great  objects  secured  in  the  adoption  of  these  plans,  are  the  highest  degree 
of  convenience  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  school  for  both  sexes,  symme- 
try, tastefnlness,  economy  in  cost  of  construction,  with  ample  facilities  for  lighting 
and  ventilation,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  pupils,  together  with  a  full  supply  of 
water  in  the  proper  place,  and  for  every  desirable  purpose. 

The  rooms  are  all  large,  airy,  and  commodious.  The  uses  of  each  apartment 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  numbers  indicated  on  the  diagrams,  and 
the  accompanying  explanation.  Each  building  is  heated  by  four  of  Boynton's 
first  class  furnaces,  and  veutilated  by  means  of  air  passages  leadfng  from  each 
room  to  a  large  chamber  for  the  purpose  in  the  attic,  under  the  ventilator.  These 
air  chambers  are  heated  by  stoves,  thus  creating  a  forced  draught  from  each  apart- 
ment to  the  ventilator. 

The  furniture  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  character,  and  there  are  in  the 
two  buildings,  fifteen  hundred  fieet  of  the  best  Vermont  and  Lehigh  wall  slates 

Plf .  2.— First  Stout. 


1,  Main  entrance  and  Hall.  2,  2,  Cloak  Rooms  for  each  sex.  3,  3,  Toilel 
Rooms  for  each  9ex.  4,  5,  Halls  and  entrances.  6,  6,  6,  and  7,  7,  7,  Recitation 
Rooms.    8,  8,  Extra  CkMik  Rooms.    9,  9,  Privies.    10,  10,  Halls  for  each  sex 
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11,   Reception  Room.     13,  Ubrary.     13,  14,  Teschen'  Toilet  Rooidb. 

16,  Halls  and  Slairwayi,  each  KX.     IT,  Asacmbly  Room  aeated  for  340.     18, 

<n  Roomi.     19,  19,  Extra  Cloak  Roonu.    30,  30,  Fririe* 


JLlil 


21,  sa.  Drawing  Room  and  Models.  33,  Bell  Ringer's  Room.  24,  pMwgB 
to  OWrvslory.  35,  LMtnre  Room.  36,  Reoilation  Room.  37,  Room  fot 
Ueohanicnl  Drawing.    3B,  38.  R««r  Halli.     39,  30,  Appiiratiu  Rmun*. 
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Fif.  7.    Saaoiio  Stoit,— KoDKL  Bcaatc. 


28,  GirV  Cloak  Room.  39,  Uhnzj.  30,  Girli'  Hall  ind  Sbdnrtya.  81, 
t,  33,  Ac,  &o.,  Sohool  Roonu,  gntded,  40  poiHh  Moh.  37,  HaU.  38,  Bop' 
aU  and  SUurw&yi.    39,  40,  Bo;i'  aoak  Ruoma. 


Fl(.  &    Tiow  6T0BT^HaDB.  aoaaak 


41,  Room  tar  Drtwing,  lighted  from  the  Dome.  43,  HaD  and  Stilrwijm 
43,  Great  Leoto™  Room  of  the  Normal  School  Bstabliahment,  56  by  75  feet  44, 
HaU.    45,  LabonUory. 
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The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  Dlinois;  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1856. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W- 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1856,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influenc«^  Hon.  William  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Normal  Universht,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  ofier  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "accessible,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  sites  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
56,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fift;een  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluffy 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  affordin|^  doubtless,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 
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Tilue  of  the  site,  orer  (110,000.    HcLean  county,  by  wx  appropiutioa 


Fig.  3.     Pun  or  FiuT  Floob. 


31fl.  6in.xa7fl.  (3);  I 


Bin.  (5) ;  I 


ih  in  the  cicmr.  ara  the  Principd'a  idooi, 
.ein.ysrn.  (Zl;  book  ud  appirUui  raom, 
1,  3l>a.x2in.  eiO'  (*>;  geDllauwa'i  mid. 
be  for  Model  School,  3311. XlOft.  Sin.  (6); 

'ln.+37fl.  6        -~ •' 


Model  Si:lual.32ft.Xi0ft.  Sin.  (0)1  oorridon  (9) !  and  iha  (Uinraji  (10). 
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The  Board  of  Education  elected  Prof!  0.  E.  Hovej,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  the  plan  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupils,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6. 


aasft.4flLX»9b.4jA.(4»i, 


Tbe  hoSdkt^  k  vanned  1^  iHi<wi,  mA  fk^  yw^rtlatfw  U  «adii  i^mms  is 
sccared  br  a  wfitf^U;  flttt;  ptnyuif  •Mut^itwi^  V0  ^^iikiymymt. 

The  seau  and  dwdu  an;  snwidb^rt^M  ^  ^vetyi  1^  Kmis,  fS^wilMi,  aA«r 
tbe  iiMiaap|«vr^  |4rtl«rMt 
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If  any  county  or  representative  district  neglects  to  make  appointments, 
the  President  of  the  University  is,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointing  any  person  of 
proper  age  and  qualification.  Every  such  person  must  pass,  before  the 
President,  an  examination  similar  to  that  required  before  the  county 
superintendent  in  other  cases. 

COUBSB  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  Each  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms,  the  first  of  fifteen,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  twelve 
weeks  in  length.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  literature,  rhetoric,  criticism,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  geography ;  history,  ancient  and  modem ;  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  metaphysics ;  and  professional  studies,  in- 
cluding history  and  methods  of  education,  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Illinois.  The  following  are 
optional :  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  cal- 
culus, and  zoology. 

BOARDINO  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the'  Principal  of  the 
University  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  fkmilies  for 
about  four  dollars  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  A  portion 
of  the  students  board  in  clubs,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  nearly  one-half. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School,  which  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School, 
is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  giving  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, either  as  a  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  It  has  four 
grades,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate,  permanent  teacher.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  English  branches,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  Physical  exercises  are  daily  practiced  by 
the  entire  school.  The  only  requisites  for  admission  are  a  small  fee  and 
good  character.  Pupils  on  being  examined  are  classified  according  to 
their  attainments. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School,  after  attending  two  terms,  have 
classes  assigned  them  in  the  Model  School.  These  classes  have  recitations 
at  hours  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  recitations  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment, so  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  lose  their  recitations  in  the 
Normal  School  while  teaching  in  the  Model  School  The  Model  School 
is  thought  to  be  of  important  advantage  to  the  Normal  School  The 
connection  has  been  mutually  advantageous. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  in  1866-67  was  as  follows : 
— ^In  the  Normal  Department :  Senior  class — Ladies  7,  gentleman  6,  total 
18.  Middle  class — Ladies  82,  gentlemen  26,  total  68.  Junior  class — 
Ladies  167,  gentlemen  80,  total  256.    Total  in  Normal  Department,  827. 
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of  academies  and  seminaries,  professors  in  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
and  as  energetic  and  successful  oountj  superintendents.  In  whatever 
position  they  labor,  they  distinguish  themselves  as  faithful  and  skillful 
workers.  They  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  educator ; 
earnest,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  cause. 
They  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  educational  meetings,  ready 
to  aid  at  institutes  and  associations,  and  are  becoming  an  educational 
power  in  the  commonwealth.  These  facts  indicate  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  demonstrate  the  value  of  Normal  schools  to  the  State. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

▲T  EDINBORO. 

The  school  in  the  twelfth  district  at  Edinboro,  was  first  chartered  a.s  an 
academy  in  1856,  then  changed  to  a  Normal  school  and  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1861.  It  has  land,  buildings,  furniture,  library,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  property,  valued  at  $86,750.  The  whole  number  of 
students  received  is  1,444,  of  whom  775  were  males,  and  669  females. 
Thirty  have  graduated.  There  were  425  in  the  Normal  department  in 
1867,  and  188  in  the  Model  department 

In  this  school  the  instruction  on  the  subject  of  professional  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  is  communicated  to  the  graduating 
class  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  receiving  State  aid,  by  lectures  by  the 
principal.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  hear  lessons  in  the 
public  school,  which  is  taught  in  the  Model  school  rooms,  but  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  institution. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

▲T  MANSFIELD. 

The  Normal  school  in  the  fifth  district,  at  Mansfield,  was  first  organized 
in  1854  as  a  Classical  seminary,  under  the  charge  and  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  its  founders,  with  a  large  liberality,  of- 
fered it  as  a  State  Normal  school,  and  it  was  accepted  in  December,  1862. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  library,  apparatus  and  other  property,  are  valued 
at  $49,000. 

This  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments.  One  is  calted  the 
Normal,  or  Teachers\  and  the  other  the  Academic,  or  Business  depart- 
ment It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  largo  proportion  of  those  en- 
tering the  academic,  or  business  course,  change  their  minds,  and  com- 
mence making  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  direct  means  employed  in  training  teachers  is,  first,  the  regular 
daily  drills  upon  the  mibject  matter  of  teaching.  In  these  eiercises,  no 
instruction  in  the  branches  is  attempted  to  be  given.  Each  pupil  has  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  topics  are  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  the  class.  The  theoretical  and  practical,  the  pouihle$ 
and  impossibles,  are  here  presented.  The  experiences  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  taught  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  not 
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HISTORICAL. 

In  1857,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  appropri- 
ating twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  arising  from   swamp  and  ovei^ 
flowed  lands,  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  creating  a  Board  ^^/^^°^ 
.to  regulate  ite  distribution.     This  Board  did  not  consider  itself  ^^"^^^ 
ized  under  that  act  to  establish  a  Normal   School,  and  the  mcome  iro 
the  first  year  was  applied  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  and   Academies  wmc 
organized  and  instructed  normal  cl:  sses.  .  -D-fc^fttita 

In  August,  1858,  Henry  Barnard  became  Agent  of  the  ^""^"^^l^^^^ 
and  organized  a  system  of  oral  and  written  examinations  o  ^  ^ 

Classes  in  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  "f  ^^^^  ^  ^^, 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  .^^™  ^rJ^^^t  counties 
menced  in  1859  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  ^^®  ^g^^^  By  these 
and  of  Educational  addresses  in  the  principal  towns  o  ^^^^^y^^^s  in  Town 
examinations.  Institutes  and  professional  gatherings  ^^^  (i860)  three 

and  County  associations,  he  was  able  to  reach  in  a  sing  ®  J^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^eir 
fourths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State— both  those  ^^^^^  j^.^  ^^^  ^^ 
work  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  those  more  ^^^^^^^^^  ^eeks  at  Mac^^ 
operations  in  1861,  embraced  besides  an  Institu  e  ^^.^^^^y^  a  series  oi 
son  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  Department  m        ^  Teachers  and  8uc\ 

special  classes,  at  different  parts  of  the  State,  v*  ••  g^^^^jQig  .  2,  Primate 
as  proposed  to  teach ;  1,  The  ungraded  r>»s  ^^^^^^^^jate  and  Qr^t^ 
Schools,  and  home  classes  of  little  children  ;  ^  »  g^^jools ;  4,  HighSchof^- 
mar  Schools  and  the  largest  or  central  dis  r  ^  ^  Colleges  and  all  hi^\^ 
and  Academies  ;  5,  Normal  Schools  and  Clas  »  ^^  ^^^  received  firom  ^ 
institutions  which  have  a  common  curricui  -  ^^^g^g  of  co-operation^ 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  State  s  ^j^ipated  larger  profeaa\ 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  that    n®^  instruction  than  ha^ 

gatherings  and  more  systematic  professi^         ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  crowned  V^^ 
been  given  elsewhere.     This  plan  of  I"^*'^      gcHools,  (of  which  one  -^ 
establishment  of  at  least  three  State  ^^*"^**^j^ai»on,)  ^^^  *  training  ^^^ 
be  a  Special  School  of  the  University  ■'^  gcbool  in  each  large  dty^       "J 
ticing  school  in  connection  with  the  H»g        vinty  Institutes,  andtVx^  w. 

Connected  with  an  account  of  these  ^^j^^al  instruction,  an^  ^^ 
residence,  previous  opportunities  of  P^^  Barnard  projected  in  \.^' 
ence  in  teaching  of  each  member,  ^^\^^  from  the  ^^aeric^^  ^^ 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers,     .      ^^^ction    ^^^  disciplii^^  ^ 

of  Education,  on  the  organization,  i^^s  ^^^^  issued  with  the  tit\^       % 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  four  volum®*  ^  ^^ 
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The  Normal  School  fund  amounted,  in  1867  to  $GOO,000  already  in- 
vested and  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  yet 
to  be  sold  and  the  avails  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increased, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  law  of  1867,  and  is  now  practically  a  college  course  for  young  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  University  lectures, 
and  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation, 
elect  any  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Five  Normal  Schools  have  already  been  located— one  at  Platteville, 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkosh, 
Winnebago  County ;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County ;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Dane  County*  These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annuall}'  to  visit  and  examine  the  Normal  Schools.  lion.  John 
G.  McMynn,  in  his  report  for  1866,  says: 

**  The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  di£Bcult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  so 
conduct  them  as  to  secure  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manage  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  convert  them  into  academies  or  high 
schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and  so  efScient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

They  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  be  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified ;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they 
are  not  training  schools  far  teae?ierSy  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
Rvstom.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States — while  i*  h.tf? 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — ^has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  di£Bculties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 
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The  Normal  School  fund  amounted,  in  1867  to  $600,000  already  in- 
vested and  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  yet 
to  be  sold  and  the  avails  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increased, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  law  of  1867,  and  is  now  practically  a  college  course  for  young  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  University  lectures, 
and  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation, 
elect  any  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Five  Normal  Schools  have  already  been  located— one  at  Platteville, 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkosh, 
Winnebago  County ;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County ;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Dane  County*  These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  visit  and  examine  the  Normal  Schools.  Hon.  John 
G.  McMynn,  in  his  report  for  1866,  says: 

**  The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  difficult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  so 
conduct  them  as  to  secure  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manage  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  convert  them  into  academies  or  high 
schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and  so  efficient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

They  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  be  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified ;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they 
are  not  training  schools  for  teachers^  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States— while  \^.  hr.s 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — ^has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 
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qualified,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  qualification,  to  teach  in  any 
common  school  of  this  State,  and  as  such  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  by  the  Superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion." 

The  Board  is  authorized  by  section  12  of  chapter  116,  to  provide  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  on  any  other  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
and  it  is  the  design  to  afford  such  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  teach,  to  save  both  money  and  time  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School.  All  students  will 
be  taught  how  to  teachy  by  being  required  to  do  in  the  experimental  school,  what 
they  must  afterwards  do  In  the  public  school. 

In  professional  training,  lectures  are  given  daily  in  some  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  proper  course  of  study  and  training  in  public 
schools ;  methods  of  instruction  and  school  government ;  and  the  students 
prepare  essays  and  reviews  of  these  lectures. 

There  is  a  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which 
the  Normal  students  practice  teaching  during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms :  the  first  to  commence  on 
the  first  Tuci^day  of  September,  and  to  consist  of  sixteen  weeks ;  the  second  to 
commence  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  New  Yearns  day,  and  to  consist  of  four- 
teen weeks ;  and  the  third  to  consist  of  ten  weelcs  and  to  end  on  the  last  day 
of  June. 

Students  nominated  by  Ck)unty  or  City  Superintendents  will  be  admitted  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 

To  all  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  if  found  qualified  to  enter  a  State 
Normal  School,  tuition  is  free.  Board  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates-^ 
from  $2.25  to  |3.25  per  week.  A  small  charge,  of  from  76  cents  to  $1.26 
per  term,  is  made  for  the  use  of  text  books. 

It  is  expected  that,  for  the  present,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
will  do  most  of  their  work  upon  the  State  at  large,  through  under-gradu- 
ates.  Teachers  of  some  experience  will  come  up  and  stay  one,  two,  or 
three  terms,  to  attend  the  lectures  on  teaching,  and  to  be  present  at  and 
receive  the  training  of  the  classes. 


IIKNESOTA  STATE  KOBHAL  SCHOOL, 

AT   WINONA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  in  1858,  passed  an  act  directing  the 
Goyernor  to  appoint  a  Normal  Board  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  a 
Director  in  each  of  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  to  whom  was 
intrusted,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  three  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  statute  provides  that,  *^  There  shall  be  established 
within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  institution  to  educate 
and  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State, 
to  be  called  a  State  Normal  School,  and  also  within  ten  years,  a  second 
Kormal  School,  and  within  fifteen  years,  a  third,  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  obligation  to  establish  either  of  the  three  schools,  until  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  donated  to  the  State  in  money  and  lands,  or  in 
money  alone,  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  the  support 
of  the  professors  or  teachers  in  such  institutions ;  but  when  such  sum  is 
donated  for  such  purpose,  a  like  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  institutions.'' 

The  Normal  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  capital,  August  16th,  1859, 
formed  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  into  three  Normal  Districts. 

The  citizens  of  Winona,  having  offered  a  subscription  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  on  condition  that  one  of  the  schools  should  be  located  there, 
the  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Board  and  the  first  State  Normal  School 
of  Minnesota  was  established  at  Winona. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September  1860,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Spring  of  1862,  when  it  was  suspended  owing  to  the  embar- 
rassments growing  out  of  the  war  and  no  impropriations  for  its  support 
were  made  for  the  two  years  ending  with  1868. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1864,  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation was  made  for  its  support  as  follows :  $8000  for  the  year  1864, 
$4000  for  1865,  and  $5000  annually  thereafter.  The  school  was  reorgan- 
ized and  reopened  anu-T  the  direction  of  the  present  Principal  on  the 
first  of  November  1864,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
pra«!perity  tkfid  infiuence.  It  is  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  public  e(fucation  throughout  the  State.  In  the  year  1866, 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  a  second  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
made  for  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  city  of  Winona  has 
already  appropriated  and  pledged  $25,000  for  the  same  object  One  of 
the  finest  Normal  School  edifices  in  this  country  is  now  (1867,)  in  progress 
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The  course  will  require  three  years.  It  is  at  present  only  partially 
carried  out  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  the 
district  school.  The  average  duration  of  the  course  as  now  pursued  is 
two  years.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  designated  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  to  each  class  are  assigned  four  exercises  per  day  besides  the 
lesson  in  vocal  music  and  the  **  criticism  teaching  exercise."  Each  class 
has  one  study  hour  during  the  daily  session,  and  every  student  is  required 
systematically  to  arrange  his  hours  out  of  school  and  make  weekly  reports 
to  the  principal. 

The  most  careful  and  constant  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
clear  ideas,  methodical  habits  of  thought  and  exact  expression,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  traits  of  character  essential  to  succetss  in  teaching. 
The  special  object  of  the  school  is  ever  kept  prominently  before  its  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  both  a  graded  model  and  a  graded 
practice  school  of  not  less  than  four  departments  each.  This  plan  cannot 
be  fully  carried  out  until  the  new  buildings  are  complete.  There  is  at 
present  a  model  school  of  three  gradcfl,  primary,  intermediate  and  gram* 
mar,  each  under  a  permanent  teacher.  Each  of  these  departruentM  accom* 
modates  40  pupils  who  pay  a  quarterly  tuition  fee  of  $7.50,  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  From  these  tuition  fees  the  model  school  is  supported, 
being  no  charge  whatever  upon  the  State. 

Into  these  model  schools  tlie  pupil-teaehers  of  the  Normal  School  are 
sent  carefully  to  observe  and  take  note  of  the  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  are  afterwards  critically  exaiiiine<l  upon  the  subject 
Classes  from  the  Model  Schools  are  also  daily  brought  before  the  Normal 
School  to  receive  criticism  lessons  at  the  bauds  of  the  pupil-teachers  of 
the  latter. 

These  Model  SdMX>ls  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Normal 
School  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it  They  are  entirely  iudependeot  of 
the  local  school  system.  The  precise  amount  of  observation  and  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  the  pupil-teadEters  is  ZKit  yet  fully  determined,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  daily  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  narrow  accommodations  afforded  the  institution.  The  total  number 
instructed  last  rear  was  80.  Of  these  13  were  males  and  67  females. 
In  the  Model  Schools  there  were  during  the  year  164.  Two  cksses  were 
graduated  last  year,  numbering  16  and  14  persons  respectively. 

BOAKDIKG    AKKAKGEMCKTS. 

No  special  arrangements  have  yet  been  provided  for  boarding  the 
pufiiLs.  They  are  now  accommodated  in  private  families  where  they  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  influences  of  tlie  family  relation,  at  a  oost  of  from 
So. 50  to  ^-00  f»er  week.  Special  arrangements  however  are  under  oon* 
fiideratioD  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  student  will  be  much  reduced. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  foundation  of  tho  Public  School  System  of  California  was  laid  in 
1849.  Ten  years  after,  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
recommended  among  other  meai«ures  of  improvement,  tho  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School.  He  still  further  urged  this  measure  in  1860, 
and  in  1861  asked  for  a  direct  State  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  such  school. 

In  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  of  $3,000.  The  appropriation  for  1863-64  was  $6,000,  and  for 
1864-65,  $8,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  a  class-room  of  the  San  Francisco 
High  School  building,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1862,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ahiru  Holmes,  who  continued  Principal  until  July,  1865. 
Mr.  George  W.  Minns  was  elected  Principal  in  June,  1865,  and  took 
charge  of  tho  school  on  the  10th  of  July,  following. 

The  general  character  of  this  school  and  the  aim  of  its  officers  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Minns  to  the 
Trustees  in  1866.     He  says : 

Normal  Schools  are  not  high  schools  or  academies,  established  for  tho  por^ 
pose  of  enabling:  a  certain  number  to  f)ur8ue  the  higher  branches  of  learning ; 
but  their  object'  is  direct,  plain,  and  practical ;  it  is  to  benetit  the  people  at 
large,  by  providing  for  tho  common  schools  a  clara  of  well  trained  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  is  therefore  at  present  almost  entirely  restricted  to  those 
branches  which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Tho  Normal  School  was  never  intended  to  attempt  to  give 
an  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  tho  languages; 
but  its  purpose  is — by  rendering  its  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie  fun- 
damentiil  bnmches  of  a  good  English  education,  by  familiarity  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  by  a  knowledge  of  tho  principles  and  methods  of  human 
culture,  and  of  tiio  truo  order  of  study,  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  so  as  to  enablo  them  to  perceive  the  best  methods  of  goy- 
emment  and  discipline,  and,  lastly,  by  their  applying  what  they  learn  in  the 
actual  teaching:  and  governing  of  classes  in  the  training  school — its  purpose  is, 
by  these  means,  to  send  into  the  common  schools  throughout  tho  State  a  class 
of  teachers  whose  excellence,  ability,  and  aptitude  for  teaching  will  be  at  once 
felt  and  acknowlodged.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  Normal  School,  as  it 
increases  tho  number  of  its  pupils,  will,  in  course  of  time,  cultivate  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  lis  members  which  will  be  beneficial  alike  to  teachers  and  to  the 
community.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  the  cause 
of  education  from  havinfir  dispersed  over  the  State  teachers  who  are  mostly 
graduates  of  one  institution,  and  therefore  feel  a  fViendly  interest  in  one  an- 
other's success  and  welfare,  who  would  often  correspond  and  interchange  opin- 
ions concerning  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  cause  in  which  tliey  were 
all  engaged. 
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mSTOBT  AND  ORGAKIZATIOX. 

PBELDONARr  steps  foF  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  in  Kansas 
were  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1868 ;  the  location  of  the  School  was 
fixed  upon,  and  it  received  an  endowment  of  thirty  thousand  three  hun- 
and  eighty  acres  of  salt  lands,  but  as  these  lands  were  not  sold,  the 
School  received  no  income  from  them. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  T.  €k>odnow,  in 
his  report  for  1863,  recommended  the  full  equipment  of  the  School.  He 
says :  **  Hitherto  most  of  our  teachers  have  only  taught  as  a  temporary 
employment — as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  something  that  pa/^fM  hetUr, 
Whatever  education  they  may  have  received  was  not  with  special  refer* 
ence  to  teaching. — ^As  a  general  thing,  teaching  is  a  &ilure.  Forprfr' 
paration  for  the  specific  business  of  teaching,  we  look  to  the  Normal 
School." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  fi*iends  of  education  in  Tarions  wmyi, 
and  the  institution  was  finally  established  by  the  Legislature,  and  located 
at  Emporia  in  1864,  but  was  not  fully  organized  till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  1865,  when  eighteen  students  were  gathered  in  a  room  "belong^ 
ing  to  the  district-school  of  Emporia,  with  a  single  teacher,  to  commence 
the  work  of  Normal  Instruction  in  this  State.  The  number  increased 
till  forty-two  were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  June.  The 
Board  of  Visitors,  of  which  Judge  L.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
was  chairman,  presented  an  able  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  did 
much  toward  confirming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  School 

The  second  term  began  in  September  with  sixty  students.  There  were 
eighty-five  students  in  attendance  during  the  first  year.  The  School, 
though  opened  as  an  experiment,  was  demonstrated  an  entire  success 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  The  closing  exercises  were  fully  a^ 
tended  by  distinguished  educational  men  from  different  parts  of  the  Stato^ 
and  an  account  of  these  exercises  published  in  most  of  the  Kansas  papers. 

In  1865,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of  students,  making  the 
apartments  then  in  use  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  School, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  build- 
ing which,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  school  for  a  few  yearsi  might 
then  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Model  School  department  without 
loss  to  the  State.  The  Legislature  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  authorized  the  Board  of  Directors  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice  at 
the  State-s  expense.  The  building  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  a  teachers*  school,  and  will  prove  well  adapted  to  the  par> 
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That  each  repreeentatiye  district  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one 
pupil  each  term  of  said  school,  said  pupil  to  be  recommended  by  the  represent- 
atiye  of  the  district  to  the  Board  of  Directors ;'  the  person  thus  recommended 
shall  be  admitted  firee  of  tuition.  Frcvided^  the  applicant  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  common  schools  in  this 
State,  (as  long  as  he  or  she  shall  remain  in  the  school  as  a  student)  And  pro- 
vided further^  That  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of 
intention,  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Students  are  required  to  be,  if  males,  seTcnteen,  and  if  females,  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  rule  may  be  suspended  in  favor  of  pupils  who  intend 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  before  teaching,  and  manifest  sufBcient 
maturity  of  mind. 

This  rule  has  been  suspended  in  a  few  instances,  but  never  in  such  s 
way  as  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  the  students  below  the  maximum. 

It  was  foreseen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  at  the  first,  there  would  be 
many  districts  unrepresented.  To  meet  this  condition  of  afiairs  and  enable  the 
school  to  commence  educating  a  fair  number  of  teachers,  it  was  decided  that, 
for  the  present,  ''All  students  who  pledge  themselves  to  be<k)me  teachers,  will 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition :  Provided^  the  whole  number  so  admitted  does  not 
exceed  tbe  number  of  representative  districts  in  the  State;  And  provided^  that 
a  small  entrance  fee  be  required  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  every  term."  Pu- 
pils admitted  to  the  school  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  until  they  g^raduate^ 
unless  they  forfeit  this  right  by  voluntary  absence,  by  improper  conduct,  or  by 
failing  to  exhibit  evidences  of  scholarship  and  fair  promise  01  success  as  teach- 
ers.    The  pledge  abi)vo  referred  to  is  here  given : — 

Teacher's  Pledge  — I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  become  a 
teacher  iu  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  my  object  in  attending  the  Normal 
School  is  the  better  to  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  pledge  is  this :  that  the  student  is  to  teach  as 
long  as  he  studies  in  the  school ;  that  is,  if  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  school 
the  full  three  years  required  to  take  all  the  studies,  he  must  teach  three  years. 
After  this,  the  teaching  is  voluntary.    For  shorter  times,  in  the  same  way. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  include,  as  it  is  believed,  aU 
the  studies  to  whicli  teachers  of  our  public  schools  most  need  to  direct  their 
attention.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  history,  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  geology  and 
zoology,  singing  and  drawing,  with  tiieory  and  art  of  tMching^  constitute  the 
studies. 

Six  terms  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  science,  method  and  history  of 
education.  The  course  takes  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  includes:  1.  The 
organization  and  classification  of  schools.  Programme  of  daily  exercises.  The 
recitation.  School  government  Motives.  The  incentives  which  a  teacher  may 
allow  to  act  upon  himself  or  his  pupils.  The  conscience— how  it  should  be  edu- 
cated. 2.  The  order,  in  time,  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  exercises  best  adapted  to  encourage  their  growth.  The  special  purpose  of 
each  faculty,  and  the  means  to  train  it.  Laws  of  bodily  health :  Ventilation, 
posture,  gymnastics.  Formation  of  courses  of  study.  Mental  philosophy  pre- 
cedes and  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  part  of  the  course.  3.  His- 
tory of  systems  and  methods  of  education.  Biographies  of  eminent  teachersi 
4.  Primary  instruction.  Object  teaching.  Grading  of  schools.  Drill  exercises 
in  teaching.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  School.  6.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Duties  of  teachers  as 
citizens.    6.  The  school  laws  of  Kansas.    School  supervision  and  school  man- 
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mSTORIOAL  DKYSLOPHKNT. 

Thb  Legislature  of  Maine,  by  an  act  passed  July  27th,  1846,  consti- 
tuted a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  twelve  members. 

This  Board,  at  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1846,  appointed  its  Sec- 
retary, and  also  a  committee  on  the  qualification  and  education  of  teach- 
ers. The  Board  and  its  Secretary  in  their  first  report  recommend  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  help  to  secure  better  qualified 
teachers.  The  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  examine  the  salject 
advised  that  the  State  be  enlightened  by  public  addresses  and  lectores, 
and  say  that  **  when  these  measures  have  done  their  work  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  may  be  hoped  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  a  State 
institution  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  may  be  established  and  amply 
endowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  W.  G.  Crosby,  in  his  report  for 
1849,  asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  pennanent 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  1854,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  This  officer,  Hon.  C.  A.  Lord,  in  his  first 
report,  dated  December,  1864,  advised  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  as  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers.  Hia 
successors,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunncll  in  1855,  1857,  1858  and  1859,  and 
Hon.  J.  P.  Craig  in  1856,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  Mr.  Dunndl 
in  one  of  his  reports  gave  a  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  pointed  out  their  influence  upon  public  schools,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had  already  been  obtained.  Teachers* 
Institutes  had  been  held  for  several  years,  but  though  accomplishing 
much  in  the  improvement  of  teachers,  "  they  had  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  qualifications  and  that  thorough  preparation 
deemed  essential  to  the  pro^erity  of  Common  Schools.** 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  186(^ 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  eighteen  different 
academies.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  at  once,  and  thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  anno* 
ally  thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Sixteen  academies  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  provided 
for  distinctive  Normal  instruction.    Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  yoong 
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same  to  direct,  whenever  the  same  subject  comes  up  again.  These  principles 
will  mark  out  the  line  of  his  procedure.  He  will  know  what  to  do  and  why  he 
does  it.  Rules  will  grow  up  spontaneously  for  his  own  use ;  and  in  their  influ- 
ence, will  enter  the  minds  of  his  future  pupils,  even  without  the  written  for- 
mula. 

3.  Iloiice,  too,  will  come  methods  of  teaching,  which  are  derived  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  teachers,  here  brought  together,  to  save  the 
labor  of  learning  through  years  of  toil  by  the  like  experience.  One  of  the  great 
excellonues  of  the  Normal  School  is  this  collection  of  practical  wisdom.  These 
m3thQ(ls  will  bo  adapted  to  the  various  ages  of  the  scholars  in  the  Primary,  and 
so  upward,  through  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools. 

4.  And  as  tlie  result  of  these  combined  influences,  the  adaptation  of  mind 
and  manner  to  the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom.  The  common  modes  of 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  academies  have  had  reference  mainly  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts,  principles  and  rules ;  the  study  of  lessons,  their  recitations,  and 
where  teachers  liave  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  illustration  of  the  lesson 
by  pertinent  explanations.  When  the  pupils  have  gone  out  as  teachers,  they 
carry  the  motliods  taught.  In  too  many  instances  they  have  perpetuated  the 
insufficient  habits  of  several  generations.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  improved 
modes,  proceeding  from  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  England,  have  largely 
entered  into  the  instruction,  that  better  methods  have  been  partially  introduced. 
How  much  bettor  will  it  be,  when  the  skill  of  every  teaclier,  in  the  application 
of  his  knowledge  to  practice,  shall  have  been  attained  by  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline  specially  suited  to  the  right  accomplishment  of  his  work.  With  some 
Normal  Schools  a  Model  School  is  connected,  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of 
its  location,  where  the  Normal  pupils  become  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  instructors.  In  others  the  like  benefit  is  gained  in  a  different  way ;  where 
the  pupils  in  rotation  take  the  position  of  the  teacher  of  their  own  class. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FARMIKOTOK. 

The  buildings  prepared  for  the  Normal  School  at  Farmington  consist 
of  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  the  original  academy  building,  which  now 
forms  a  rear  extension.  There  are  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
students,  furnishing  suitable  assembly-rooms,  class-rooms  and  halls. 
George  M.  Gage  is  PrincipaL 

This  school  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  August,  1864,  in  a  hall  prepared 
for  its  temporary  accommodation.  There  were  thirty  students  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  this  number  was  increased  to  fifty-nine, 
before  the  close  of  the  term. 

comnnoiff  op  admii  now. 

The  "  students  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old^  if  females ; 
and  seventeen,  if  males.*' 

All  applicants  must  pledge  themselves  to  render  service  to  the  State 
by  teaching  one  year  at  least,  if  opportunity  offers ;  and  for  two  years 
after  graduating,  in  case  they  complete  the  full  term  of  study. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  creditable 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  must  produce  satisfiictory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  two  years,  as  follows : 

First  Tear. — Spelling,  oral,  phonetic  and  written.  Beading,  with  careM 
training  in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  enunciation  and  expression.  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  analjrtic  and  formulary.    Geography,  physical  and  political, 
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mSTOBT. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  pursuance  of  the  following  providons  of  the  School  Code 
of  1865  :— 

There  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  until  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  otherwise  direct,  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  of  public  schools  in  the  science  of  education,  and  the  art  of  teaching 
and  the  mode  of  governing  schools. 

The  sessions  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  be  held  in  such  suitable  build- 
ing as  may  be  provided  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Ck>uncil  of  Baltimore,  or  they 
declining  to  do  so,  in  such  building  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  select,  the 
rent  being  cliarged  among  the  incidental  expenses. 

The  annual  sum  of  $8,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  beside,  $2,000  for  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  text-books, 
stationery,  fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  model,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  under  permanent  and  highly 
qualified  teachers,  in  which  model  schools,  the  Normal  pupils  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the 
Normal  School  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  model  school  are  .to  be 
borne  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  of  such  model  school 

In  the  Summer  of  1865,  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Principal,  and  before 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  Normal  School,  visited  the  principal  institutions 
of  this  class  in  other  States,  and  submitted  a  valuable  report  on  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  these  schools,  their  methods  of  instruction,  Sbc^ 
which  is  published  in  the  First  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  (Rev. 
L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,)  Dec.  80, 1865. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Baltimore,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  having  &iled  to  provide  the 
suitable  building  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1865.  There  were  present 
eleven  students  and  one  teacher.  Prof.  Newell,  in  a  letter  written  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  remarks:  *^The  first  term  opened  with  eleven  students  and 
closed  with  forty-eight;  the  second  term  commenced  with  forty-eight 
and  closed  with  seventy-one ;  the  third  term  opened  with  seventy,  and 
closed  with  ninety-three ;  the  fourth  term  opened  with  seventy  and 
closed  with  ninety-four ;  and  now  (fifth  term)  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  with  four  permanent  teachers,  and  three 
who  are  employed  portions  of  each  day  in  giving  instruction  in  musiCi 
drawing,  and  calisthenics.  We  have  graduated  fifty-six  teachers,  who 
are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.**  In  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  December,  1867,  he  adds : — 

Two  years  ago  this  Normal  School  was  started  as  an  experiment    To-day  it 
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BISTORT. 

An  Act  approved  December  26,  1865,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School,  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  four 
members,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

The  Board  are  required  to  open  books  to  receive  proposals  for  dona* 
tions  of  grounds  and  buildings,  or  funds  for  the  same.  They  were 
required  further  to  locate  the  school  at  that  place  which  should  make  the 
largest  donation,  provided,  (1,)  that  said  donation  should  not  be  less  in 
cash  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  (2,)  that  said  place 
should  possess  reasonable  facilities  for  the  success  of  the  schooL 

The  opportunity  for  proposals  being  given  as  required,  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  proposed  a  donation  in  currency  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ($50,000,)  and  has  in  good  fiiith  given  her  obligation 
for  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Terre  Haute  donated  two  and  three-fiflhs  acres  of  ground  lying  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ($25,000.)  The  title  to  this  lot  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Normal  School  corporation.  No  other  places  made  propo- 
sals, hence  the  location  was  declared  to  Terre  Haute.  As  soon  after  the 
location  as  possible,  the  Board  proceeded  to  estimate  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  building  in  conformity  to  these 
wants.  This  plan  contemples  provisions  for  a  Model  Primary  Training 
School,  a  Model  High  School,  and  Normal  School  proper. 

The  Model  Primary  Training  School  is  a  school  of  young  pupils  from 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  In  this  school,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  are  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  or  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  thus  be  trained  in  teaching, 
in  the  organization,  and  in  the  management  of  schools.  Thus  this  de- 
partment becomes  as  its  name  indicates,  a  **  training  school.^* 

The  High  School  is  not  intended  for  a  training  school,  but  simply  a 
"  model  school,"  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  to  be 
shown  model  methods  of  teaching.  By  means  of  these  methods,  it  is 
believed  the  Normal  pupil  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  able  to  correct  his 
erroneous  theories,  and  confirm  his  correct  ones. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  will  come  from  the  city  of  Terre  Haute ;  the 
teachers  will  also  be  paid  by  the  city,  and  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  of 
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approved  plan,  together  with  artificial  ventilation,  and  pore  water  supplied  hj 
a  gas  engine. 

The  ingress  and  egress  of  the  school  is  such  as  the  law  indicates  now  in  some 
States  for  public  buildings  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  may  assemble. 
Thus  the  first  fioor  is  provided  with  three  large  entries,  while  Uie  basement  has 
five,  all  accessible  from  the  stories  above.  But  the  several  entry  doors  answer 
at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  working  of  the  several  cbuses,  and  the  lai^ 
number  of  pupils  the  building  will  accommodate.  Four  flights  of  spacious  stair- 
ways are  in  immediate  proximity  to  these  doorways,  and  by  means  of  halls 
oommunicate  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  ten  feet  in  the  dear;  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries sixteen  feet  each,  and  the  third  story  fourteen  feet  on  the  wings  and  twenty 
feet  in  the  central  part,  containing  the  museum-room  and  the  lecture-room. 

The  appearance  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  one  of  substantial  design,  as 
its  construction  is  aimed  to  be.  The  style  may  be  called  Gothic ;  as  fiu*  as  the 
pointed  windows  and  doorways  and  the  equilateral  medinval  gables  indicate^ 
while  other  details  and  the  outline  of  the  roof  would  designate  it  to  pertain  to 
the  epoch  of  Renuissan.  But  the  whole  design  has  its  own  peculiar  style,  and 
such  a  one  as  the  plan  or  the  internal  arrangement  called  for — ^this  plan  being 
the  correct  requirement  of  what  was  considered  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
Normal  School  This  was  a  form  and  an  outline  different  from  any  buildinff 
of  the  kind  originated — Abroad,  deep  and  high.  To  a  fh>nt  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  there  is  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  while  the  several 
high  stories  give  it  such  altitude  as  to  tower  far  above  any  building  in  this  city. 
The  main  entry,  surmounted  with  a  wlieel  window,  lighting  the  second  story 
hall,  a  triple  window  in  the  third  story,  and  a  gable  in  the  roof  present  a  height 
of  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  line.  The  flank  entrances,  North  and  South, 
and  the  East  elevation,  are  surmounted  with  similar  gables,  but  smaller  in  sice 
than  the  main  front  gable ;  the  whole  displaying  that  unity  in  design  that  beau- 
tifies construction. 

But  what  gives  the  appearance  of  the  structure  the  most  lively  air,  and  whidi 
takes  considerably  fh)m  the  ponderous  form  inevitably  incident  to  the  peculiar 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school,  are  two  light,  elegant  towers  in  the  fh)nt^ 
built  or  growing  with  the  structure  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  and  the  effect  is  completed  by  the  transformation  of  the  shafts  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  building  into  ventilating  minarets,  and  the  omation  of  three  crests 
on  the  roof,  wliich  form  unsuspected  powerfhl  ventilating  ejectors  into  which  all 
the  ventilatmg  ducts  discharge. 

OONSTRncnON. 

Beginning  with  the  foundation,  the  strength  of  the  house  is  made  adequate 
to  its  height  and  proportion. 

The  material  is  hard-burned  brick,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  eight  feet  in  height 
from  the  footings.  A  base  course  to  all  the  exterior  walls,  nine  inches  thick  by 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  hard  limestone,  protects  the  wall  at  the  fh)st 
Una  The  cement  foundation  of  the  inside  walls  is  generally  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  height ;  and  the  width  of  the  foundation  at  the  base  varies  from  four 
to  five  feet.  A  few  foundation  walls  are  less,  and  others  more^  in  points  bear- 
ing gables  and  towers. 

The  thinnest  basement  walls  are  nine  inches,  and  the  heaviest  two  feet  ten 
inches.    The  exterior  walls  are  generally  two  feet  two  inche& 

The  first  story  walls  are  (torn  seventeen  to  twenty-one  Indies  thick,  the 
towers  two  feet  two  inches.  The  inside  walls  in  this  story  are  generally  thii^ 
teen  and  seventeen  inches  in  thickness. 

The  second  story  exterior  walls  are  generally  seventeen  inches^  a  few  parts 
being  twenty-one  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inside  walls  are  the  same  in  thickness  as  in  the  first  story. 

The  third  story  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches  in  thickness  np  to 
the  wall  plates. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be  faced  with  hard-pressed  smooth  bride  of 
tmiform  red  color,  laid  with  flat  tudced  joints  and  Boston  Bond. 
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Thb  State  Normal  School  of  South  Carolina  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Public  High  School  for  Girls  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  Dec,  1857.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $30,700,  of  which  $18,766  was  paid  by  the  State,  and 
$11,946  was  contributed  by  individuals,  principally  of  Charleston. 

The  school  was  opened,  May,  1869,  with  fifty-one  pupils,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  except  as  it  was  affected  by  the  War,  until  August, 
1864.  During  its  continuance  the  school  was  very  popular,  both  with 
the  people  and  with  teachers.  For  five  years  it  received  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Legislature ;  when  this 
appropriation  was  exhausted,  in  1864,  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  school  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
means  of  support  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  this 
Normal  School  during  the  five  years  of  its  operations  was  481.  The 
largest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time  was  191. 

The  following  were  the  requisitions  for  admission : 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  unquestionable  moral 
character,  and  in  sound  bodily  health. 

2.  They  must  sustain  a  good  examination  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 
Orthography, — Oral  and  written.    Beading. — ^With  facility,  either  Prose  or 

Poetry.  Geography. — Geographical  Definitions,  with  Modem  Geography. 
Orammar. — Definitions  and  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  ability  to  parse  plain  English 
sentences.  ArithmeHc. — Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound  Numbers,  Redac- 
tion, Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  and 
Computation  of  Interest  History. — Of  United  States,  with  some  knowledge  of 
General  History.  A  legible  handwriting  will  be  required,  with  some  practioe 
in  English  Composition. 

3.  They  must  desire  to  qualify  themselves  Ibr  teaching  in  this  State. 

4.  Each  applicant  shall  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  a  certificate^ 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  delegation  from  the  district  in  which  she  resides. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  Department  will  be  excused 
(torn  Provisions  3  and  4,  and  from  examination  in  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  and  Computation  of  Interest  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  both  departments  are  similar. 

Should  candidates  from  the  different  Congressional  districts,  out  of  the  city 
of  Charleston,  be  found  incompetent  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  at  once, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  High  School  Department  provided  they  are  qualified 
therefor,  and  comply  with  Provisions  3  and  4,  above  named. 

The  course  extended  through  three  years,  and  embraced  the  branches 
of  a  thorough  English  education,  including  French,  Drawing,  Music,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Lectures  on  Education  and  the  Details 
of  School  Management 

Measures  are  in  progress  to  reopen  the  institution  both  as  a  Hig^ 
School  for  the  city  and  a  Normal  School  for  the  State. 

60 
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n.  GntLs'  High  and  Normal  School,  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

The  Public  High  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  the  City  of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  was  established  in  1858  and  opened  in  the  new  building  erected 

for  its  accommodation  in  1860.     The  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  of  which 

0.  S.  Memminger  was  chairman,  thus  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  School  is  two-fold.  First,  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  primary  instruction  given  by  the  various  Public  Schools  of  lower 
grade,  all  the  advantages  of  higher  education  which  are  offered  by  the  best 
schools  for  girls.  From  the  great  advantages  which  a  large  public  school,  with 
ample  resources,  can  always  command  over  private  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  insure  success,  this  school  must  be  without 
a  rival  in  our  community,  in  furnishing  that  eduaition  which  cultivated  parents 
desire  for  their  daughters.  Its  second  purpose  is  the  education  of  young  ladies 
for  the  profession  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  into  a  special  class  all 
those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
whose  qualifications  admit  of  their  receiving  the  proper  course  of  instruction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  such  exercises  as  will  be  of  value  to 
them  in  their  future  duties.  These  exercises  will  be  such  as  would  be  of  high 
▼alue  to  any  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  them — to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  they  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
by  intuition ;  the  best  kind  of  education  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
but  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it,  though  to 
no  person  of  average  ability  is  its  acquisition  impossible.  It  comes,  however, 
only  as  other  arts  come ;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
patient  labor.  By  no  means  a  secondary  purpose  in  importance  is  that  of  fur- 
.nishing  to  our  city  and  Slate  a  corps  of  well-educated  and  intelligent  young 
ladies,  who  will  train,  in  their  turn,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  ability  and  large  reputation,  in  all  its  departments.  The  several  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  send  fifteen  pupils  each  to  this  school, 
to  enter  the  Normal  department. 

*  I.    BUILDING   AND    FURNITURB. 

The  building  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  this  school,  of  which  we  flimish 
illustrations,  has  one  School  Room  on  the  second  floor  40  by  40  feet,  with  four 
class-rooms,  each  18  by  23  feet;  and  a  large  Lecture  Room  on  the  third  floor 
40  by  63  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  Play  Room  25 
by  40  feet  and  Library  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  room  for  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Dome  floor. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature 
in  1866,  stated  that  a  favorable  opportunity  was  presented  to  establish  a 
Normal  school,  the  Trustees  of  Randoph  Academy  having  offered  the  use 
of  their  school  property  for  a  term  of  years  for  such  a  purpose.  The  L^- 
islature  accepted  the  proposition,  and  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
November  16th,  1866,  by  which  the  academy  known  as  the  **  Orange 
County  Grammar  School,"  at  Randolph,  was  constituted  and  established 
a  **  Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Vermont,''  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  and  their  successors  were  consti- 
tuted trustees  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  nominate  the  principal,  arrange  the 
courses  of  study,  control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation, 
grant  certificates  of  qualification,  and  report  the  conditions  of  the  school 
annually,  to  the  Legislature.  One  section  of  the  act  also  provided  that 
the  Board  might  consider  similar  proposals  from  other  academies  in  the 
State,  and  establish  not  exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district,  and  arrange  courses  of  study,  conduct  examinations,  nom- 
inate teachers,  and  generally  exercise  the  same  supervision  as  provided  in 
the  act  for  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph. 

The  trustees  of  such  academics  as  were  designated  State  Normal 
Schools,  were  to  be  respectively  trustees  of  these  schools,  and  have  the 
same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  established 
by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  be 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  the  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  the  three  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows :  First  District,  at  Castleton,  in  Rutland 
county ;  Second  District,  at  Randolph,  in  Orange  county ;  Third  District, 
at  Johnson,  in  Lamville  county,  with  two  courses  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing regulations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Ut,  Elementary  Coune*  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Consti- 
tution of  Vermont  and  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  sentences, 
including  parsing,  analysis,  paraphrasing,  and  the  definition  of  words ; 
Book-keeping  through  single  entry,  and  Reading.  Examination  to  bain 
writing  in  all  except  reading. 

2(2,  Advanced  Course,  Candidates  having  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in  Book-keeping  by  double 
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courses  of  study,  control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation, 
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by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  be 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  the  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  the  three  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows :  First  District,  at  Castleton,  in  Rutland 
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2(f,  Advanced  Course,  Candidates  having  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in  Book-keeping  by  double 
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AT  PERU,   KEMEHA  COUITTY. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPHENT 

The  firiends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenn.  The  estimated  value  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McRensie  was  elected  Principal.  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERUS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  from  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  are  required — 

1st  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

2d.  To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  si^n  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  I  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic^ 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term ;  Latin,  extra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00 ;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 


NEBRASKA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  PERU,   KEMEHA  COUNTY. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  friends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McRensie  was  elected  Principal  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  from  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  are  required — 

Ist  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  notlem  than  16  years  of  age. 

2d.  To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  si^n  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  1  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic^ 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term;  Latin,  extra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00 ;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 


NEBRASKA  STATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  PERU,   NSICEHA  COUITTY. 


HISTOBICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  firiends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McRensie  was  elected  Principal.  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  fh)m  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  are  required — 

Ist  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

2d.  To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  sigrn  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows:  " I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  1  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic^ 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term;  Latin,  extra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00 ;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 


mSTOBT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  1886,  requested  Prof.  C.  R  Stowe, 
who  was  then  about  to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  "  to  collect  during 
his  contemplated  tour,  such  facts  and  information  as  he  might  deem  use- 
ful to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  might  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assembly/*  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Prof.  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
and  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  be  institutions 
in  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Model 
Teachers*  Seminary,  which  should  **be  amply  provide^  with  all  the  means 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1888,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  2d,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  well  qualified ;  8d,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  would  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
qualified  teachers ;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  evil  In  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  school^  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practice 
schools  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad- 
vantage of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislatare  as 
well  as  the  firiends  of  education  throughout  the  State.    He  quoted  at 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 


mSTOBT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  1836,  requested  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
who  was  then  about  to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  **  to  collect  during 
his  contemplated  tour,  such  facts  and  information  as  he  might  deem  use- 
ful to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  might  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assembly/*  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Prof.  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
and  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  be  institutions 
in  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Model 
Teachers'  Seminary,  which  should  **be  amply  provide^  with  all  the  means 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1888,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  2d,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  well  qualified ;  Sd,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  would  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
qualified  teachers ;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  evil  In  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  school,  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practice 
schools  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad- 
vantage of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legidatare  as 
well  as  the  fiiends  of  education  throughout  the  State.    He  quoted  at 
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SPECIAL  REPOKT  OF   COMMI8ST027ER  (HON.  E.  E.  WHITE),  FEB.   IOTH,   1866. 

The  foUowiDg  joint  restdatioii  was  passed  March  13th,  1865: — 

^^Bfsol^td  by  the  General  AuenMy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  be  and  he  hereby  is  aathorized  and  requested  to  report  to 
the  Governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  oi^g^i- 
zution  and  results  of 'the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  and  so  tar  as  may 
be  practicable,  in  other  countries :  and  also  the  best  plan  of  organizing  one  or 
more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  tuis  State." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  re8pectt\illy  sub- 
mit the  following  Report: 

During  the  past  summer  I  spent  several  weeks  in  visiting  Normal  Schools  in 
other  States,  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  familiar  with  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  practical  results  of  their  training.  The  following  are  the  schools 
visited :  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  at  Westfield  and  Framingharo,  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  tlie  Training  School  at  Oswego.  I  also 
visited  the  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Philadelphia. 
I  also  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  and  Mr.  Wickersham,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  I  had  previously  visited  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan, 
located  at  YpsilantL 

In  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  also  took  special  pains  to  confer  with  educators 
of  large  experience  and  observation,  who  are  not  cotfnected  with  Normal 
Schools,  either  as  managers  or  teachers.  I  acknowledge  myself  specially  in- 
debted to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  whose  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  and  Europe  enabled  him  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  information  of  great  value.  Through  his  thoughtful  courtesy  I 
had  thQ  privilege  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev.  James  Frazer,  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  to  inves- 
tigate our  common  scliool  system.  Mr.  Frazer  kindly  fiivored  me  with  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  Training  Schools  of  England,  and  the  preparation 
for -admission  to  them  by  a  system  of  pupil-teacher  apprenticeship.* 

*  Th«  followinf  ii  Mr.  Praaer*i  aoeoant  of  the  papll-tflaehsr  1711610,  m  gitVD  in  ao  addiiM 
before  the  Ohio  Teachera'  AMoeiatioa  at  Cincinnati : — 

**  A  promiiinf  pupil  in  an  Elementary  Behool — boy  or  girl,  aa  the  can  may  be— of  not  len  thao 
thirteen  years  of  a|re,  ii  taken  and  apprenticed  to  the  nrincipal-teacher  for  a  period  of  Ave  Teaia. 
Such  tcholnr  is  employed  at  a  monitor  under  the  principal-teacher,  and  ii  called  a  fupil  in  rektioa 
to  the  teacher,  ana  a  teueker  in  relation  to  the  schoirf,  thus  makinf  up  the  hybrid  appeliatiTe  *  a 

gipil-teacher.*  At  one  time  the  GoTemment  paid  this  pupil  teacher,  but  since  the  '  Rerind 
ode,'  his  salary  has  been  made  to  devohre  apon  the  local  roanafert.  It  would  bcfin,  perhapi,  at 
#50  a  year,  and  would  rise  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  dollara  a  year,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  PapA- 
teachers  map  be  employed  in  any  school,  and  mutt  be  emptnyed,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  in  all 
schools  where  the  averafe  attendance  exceeds  eif hty.  The  scliool  hours  are  generallr  Ave  houn  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the  principal-teacher  is  bound  to  five  the  pupil-teachefa  oaa 
hour*s  instruction  a  day  out  of  school  hours.  You  will  at  once  obeerve  that  this  last  featora,  as 
well  as  thv  higher  rate  of  salary  paid,  and  the  period  during  which  the  a|ipreaticeahin  cootinMiL 
constitutes  the  characteristic  oiT  the  *  pupil-teacher,*  as  distinniished  fVom  the  *  monitor  *  of  Bw 
and  Lancaster.  I  should  have  added  that  at  the  ckwe  of  eaen  year  of  his  apprantieaship,  at  tht 
annual  visit  of  the  Inspector,  the  pupil-teacher  is  subjected  to  a  pragresaive  examinatioQ,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  a  previnudy  deflned  schedule  of  subject*,  and  that  his  salary  for  the  past  year  depaodi  apaa 
his  passing  this  examination. 
"  Well,  at  the  end  of  tbia  five  yaait'  appiaotieeahip,  the  papO-taaolMr  ii  rappoMd  to  naki  a 
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Teachers'  Institutes,  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  State  aid.  In  New 
Tork  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 

The  plan  on  wiiich  most  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  organized  is  simplei 
In  States  which  have  not  a  State  Board  of  Education^  they  are  established  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trastees,  called,  in  some  of  the 
States,  '*  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  to  employ  teachers,  etc.  The  current  ex- 
penses, including  teachers'  salaries,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  are  met  b^  State  appropria- 
tions. Students  pay  their  own  board  and  other  contingent  expenses,  the  same 
as  pupils  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
requires  that  each  Normal  School  shall  have  boarding-houses  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  boarders— and  board  is  thus  furnished  the  pupils  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  In  England  the  students  at  the  Training  Schools  are 
expected  to  pay  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  their  instruction  and 
maintenance,  the  balance  being  defrayed  from  funds  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  Training  School,  and  by  money  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  vary  in 
different  States.  In  most  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  pre- 
scribed. In  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  the 
school  authorities  of  the  different  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
their  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  Normal  School.  The  prac- 
tical working  of  this  plan  is  not  satisfactory.  Pupils  are  admitted  who,  from  a 
want  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  train- 
ing. A  want  of  sufficient  scliolarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  seribus  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  Nonnal  training.  In  Michigan,  pupils  entering  the  Normal 
School  have  to  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
that  State  for  a  specified  period.     The  same  is  true  in  some  other  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exercises  have  practically  a  four-'bld  aim : — 

1.  To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  teaching  knowledj^e  of  all  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjects  as  kfiowledgf^,  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  successful  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  them  as  svJtjtcts  to  be  tawjht  to  oOiera.  This  is  the  one  dia- 
tinctive  idea  which  runs  through  every  lesson  and  exercise. 

2.  To  impart  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practiad  knowledge  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
like  a  philosophical  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  aim  is  to  teach  the 
scifmce  of  education.     This  is  usually  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  government,  including  the  methods  specially  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  course 
is  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  with  a  view 
of  unfolding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction  in  methcds  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exercises  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject. 

4.  To  impart  to  the  student  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  actual  practice.  For  this  purpose 
most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Model  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which  the 
students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skillful  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  methods.  In  some  Normal  Schools  the  practice  of  the 
students  is  obtained  by  giving  model-lessons  to  their  own  classes. 

tenchers,  and  haa  unquectioimbly  exerted  •  potent  influence  upon  the  ebaracter  of  the  lehoole  ia 
ttiHt  section  of  the  Stnte.     It  ii  now  in  lUccrMful  operation. 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  at  Milan,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1858,  hut  my  acquainUnee 
with  the  inAtitntion  it  too  limited  to  (lermit  me  to  speak  of  its  professional  character  or  influeoo*. 
It  ia  believed  to  be  doing  a  gottA  service  for  the  scho«>ls  of  its  locality. 

The  number  of  teachers  that  have  attended  these  different  inotitiitions,  which  are,  of  necessity, 
largely  academic  in  their  chnmcter,  is  evidence  of  an  encouraging  demand  for  professional  train- 
ing, and  the  good  acromplinhed  by  them  in  their  respective  localities.  Is  an  assurance  that  thm 
influence  of  a  Stote  Normal  School  of  ■  high  professional  character  would  be  wide  and  potent. 
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The  highest  authorities  in  the  State,  among  whom  are  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward 
Everett,  Greorge  S.  Boutwell,  Mark  Hopkins,  Barnard  Sears,  George  B.  Emer- 
son, Joseph  White.  Birdsey  6.  Northrup,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Governor  An- 
drew, all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  eminently  sucoessAil  and 
useful  in  preparing  for  the  schools  a  superiorvclass  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Northrup,  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the  Traveling  Agent  of  the  State 
Board,  and  wiio  has  probably  seen  more  Normal  teachers  at  work  in  the  school' 
roam  than  any  other  man  in  America,  says: 

**  The  more  I  visit  schools  and  observe  their  methods  and  results,  the  stronger 
is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  Normal  Scliools.  My  observ- 
ations in  schools  and  among  the  people  assure  me  that  our  Normal  Schools 
have  widely  diffused  better  ideas  of  education  and  awakened  increased  popular 
interest  in  tlie  cause  of  public  instruction. 

"  They  have  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching,  both 
among  teachers  and  in  the  popular  estimate.  The  Normal  graduates,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  have  shown  greater  thoroughness  and  skill  in  teaching,  more  system 
in  arrangement  of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of  daily  duties,  more  enthu- 
siasm in  their  work  and  devotion  to  the  profession." 

But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  superior  qualifications  and  success 
of  the  Normal  teachers  of  Massachusetts  as  a  class  was  called  out  in  1859  by 
an  ignorant  and  ridiculously  abortive  attack  upon  the  Normal  Schools.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  towns  [townships]  in  the  State,  soliciting  from  the  school 
committees  [boards  of  education]  a  full  and  free  expression  of  their  views  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Normal  graduates  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the' 
replies  received  were  favorable  to  Normal  Schools.  The  testimony  is  found  in 
the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  superior  success  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  after  twenty 
years'  trial,  by  the  school  authorities  of  an  entire  State,  is  certainly  evidence  not 
to  bo  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
gfraduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut  In  1862,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  charges  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly (not  wilder,  however,  than  Assemblymen  had  sometimes  made  against  the 
entire  common  scliool  system,)  and  the  Joint  Standing  Comipittee  on  Educafeion 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  its  affairs  and  management  At  the  May  session, 
in  1863,  this  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report,  in  which  they 
give  the  following  emphatic  testimony : — 

"Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict Committees,  Principals  of  large  Public  Schools,  and  oth.  rs  interested  in 
educational  pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  investigtitiou  of  all  seeming  opposition — that,  as  a  class,  the 
graduates  and  under-graduates  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for 
as  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
thorough  and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  in  educational  experiments, 
are  more  ready  to  improve  by  suggestions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their 
profession,  show  larger  result^  and  give  to  school  committees,  parents  and 
guardians  better  satisfaction  than  teachers  from  other  sources." 

Of  the  large  number  of  statements  received  from  the  school  visitors  in  the 
towns  [townships]  of  the  State,  only  one  was  unfavorable  to  the  Normal 
teachers. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  late 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  say : — 

"  The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  fevor  of  the  marked  superiority  of 
teachers  from  Normal  Schools.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  taught,  ranges  from  the  simple  expression  of  *  favorable,'  to 
the  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Normal  graduates  never  make  failures.  Some  of  those  who  have  left  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  have  failed.  Yet  nobody  doubts 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended  these  institutions  have  become 
better  lawyers,  divines,  soldiers  and  sailors  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  advantages  offered  there." 
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talisman  that  traDsmutefl  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  strength  and  beaatj. 
Who  then  shall  attempt  to  build  up  this  immortal  temple  of  the  soul  without 
special  preparation  for  so  great  and  difficult  a  work  ? 

A  second  argument  in  tavor  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher,  is  based 
upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  our  whole  theory 
of  education  is  not  a  delusion,  it  is  the  science  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvemont  or  the  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Every  step  of  the  teacher's  work 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  llie  human  mind,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  each  success- 
ive stage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  in  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  will  pro- 
tend that  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  of  education  is  not  an  important  preparation  for  the  teacher's  high  voca- 
tion ?  Who  will  claim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  gpreatly  assist  the  young  teacher  in  determining  and 
regulating  his  own  methods? 

A  third  argument  is  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  "  A  workman,"  says  Mann,  *'  should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities  and 
powers;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them  with  a 
view  to  improvement."  But  what  material  workman  ever  yet  touched,  with 
hammer  or  chisel,  such  materials  as  those  the  teacher  has  to  fashion  into  forms 
of  power  and  beauty  ?  What  laws  so  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  essential 
for  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  ?  How  often,  through 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
growth,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  efibrts  wasted — that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  his  unskillful  and 
misdirected  hands  I 

Finally,  the  infinite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  spoiled  by  an  unskillful  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
soul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  The  gold 
and  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it.  Every  line  of  deformity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon  it  for  eternity.  Like  the  broken  flower 
or  the  consumed  diamond,  the  soul's  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  save  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  to 
the  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  such  a  high  responsibility  special  and 
thorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  we  can  have  no  successful  teachers  without 
the  agency  of  professional  training.  Here  and  there  we  find  teachers  of  great 
natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  such 
training.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  any  course  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
ability.  A  degpree  of  natural  aptitude  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  training  and  experience ;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Edward  Everett  has  remarked,  in  every  pursuit  or  calling — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures  and  farming,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art— and  is  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
of  special  preparation ;  since  it  is  the  function  of  all  trainmg,  general  or  special, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powers— not  to  create  them. 

NECESSITY  OP  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS   IN  OHIO. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  vital  question  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this : 
How  can  these  schools  be  supplied  with  competent,  efficient  teachers  ?  That 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  painfully  evident.  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  them  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  lade  of 
qualified  teachers.    The  annual  returns  of  the  different  boards  of 
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PLAN  FOR  rilO\'TDIKO  NORMAL   INHTUirfmON    IN   OHIO. 
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ot  ooaree,  upon  the  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral other  States  leads  me  to  hope  that  these  will  be  given  by  some  community 
as  a  bonus  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  citizens  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  for  tlie 
sake  of  getting  the  Normal  University  of  that  State  located  in  the  county. 
Hon,  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  purchased  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  now  removed  to  Framiugham.  The  city  of 
Oswego  has  purchased  and  tilted  up  a  tine  building  for  the  State  Training 
School  of  New  York.     Other  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  Normal  School  of  a  high  character, 
when  once  established,  will  be  about  $12,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  Scrhool,  and  tiie  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  are  respect- 
ively about  $12,000  a  year.     This  sum  will  be  needed  in  this  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  entire 
eystem  of  Normal  and  Institute  instruction  which  I  have  recommended,  is  only 
about  $20,000 — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  wlicn  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  The  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  *' An  act  appropriating  $20,000  to  keep  the  half  of  $3,000,000  from 
being  squandered  on  incompetent  teachers  1 " 

Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study  and  training  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  the  details  of  its  organization,  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  I  would  recommend  that  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  entire  Normal  System,  including  the  Normal 
School,  the  Normal  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the 
**  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute superintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  instructors — the  amount  expended  each  year 
being  Hmited  to  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associations,  the  management  of  the 
County  Institutes  should  be  led,  as  now,  to  such  associations,  the  State  in- 
structors rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  deter- 
mining the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution,  a  "  Report  on  State  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Others,"  in  which  he  recommended  the  estjiblishment  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  sustaining  his  recommenda- 
tion by  a  cogency  of  argument  worthy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis'  report,  which  presented  to  Ohio  the  enviable 
opi)oriunity  of  becoming  the  American  pioneer  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  by  sixteen  Suites — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  of  her  wealth  or  population.  Even 
new-born  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  School  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  free-school  system.  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  the  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  their  Normal 
Schools.  Massachusetts  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annually  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes.  New  York  pays  annually  from  $20,000 
to  $25,000*  for  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers' classes  in 
Academies,  and  from  $10,000  to  $16,000  for  Institutes.  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civil  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installments,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  qualified  teachers,  should  Ohio  longer  &il  to  be  the  peer  of  her  sister 
States?  An  efficient  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is  imperatively  needed  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

*  loeiMMd  to  •60,000  in  18S7. 
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The  Delaware  State  Normal  UniTersity  was  organized,  Norember 
19th,  1866,  and  incorporated,  January  28d,  1867. 

The  necessity  of  a  Seminary,  or  some  institution  "  wherein  students 
might  receive  a  professional  education  which  should  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth,  had  attract^  the  attentioii 
of  prominent  friends  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  before  ISM, 
It  was  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  would  be  the 
most  efficient  means  for  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  ntefol- 
ness  of  Common  Schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  State, 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people,  a  rab- 
scription  of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before  the  school 
was  opened.  Besides  the  Normal  School  course,  the  institution  profidet 
for  a  business  education  in  its  Business  Department,  and  has  also  a  de- 
partment in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  academies 
and  high-schools,  where  the  classics,  modem  languages  and  higher  math* 
ematics  arc  taught 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  of  the  school,  there  are  given  the  Dsniet 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  positions  and  avocations  in  liiSs,  a  visiting  committee  of 
nine,  and  a  &culty  of  five  gentlemen  employed  as  professors  or  insCme:!- 
ors,  and  one  lady,  a  teacher  of  music 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  course,  the  candidate  must  be  at  leaal 
fourteen  years  of  age.  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  reading,  q>ening,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  course  of  study  requires  three  years,  and  includes,  besides  the 
usual  High  School  or  academic  branches,  the  following  subjects : 

School  Government,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  School  Economy,  Mercantile  Calculations,  Commercial  RnleSy 
Double  Entry  and  other  forms  of  Book-keeping,  Bunness  Correspondence, 
Extemporaneous  Speaking,  and  Conversational  Lectures  upon  the 
methods  in  teaching  each  of  the  branches  pursued. 

The  average  annual  expenses  are  for  tuition,  $54;  text-books,  |7,35; 
board,  thirty  seven  weeks,  $1^,75.  Total,  $300.  For  male  students, 
from  $200  to  $240  for  the  year. 
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mSTOHT  AKD  OROANIZAnOV. 

The  St  Louis  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1857,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Richard  £dwards,  LL.  D.,  now  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois  Normal  University.  It  continued  under  his  superintendence  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  school  till  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  when  the 
Board  of  Education,  finding  themselves  in  circumstances  of  great  finan- 
cial  embarrassment,  were  obliged  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  the  Normal  School  was  temporarily  made 
a  department  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Edwards  became  Principal  of 
both,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  in  January,  1862.  In  March  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf  then  took  charge  of  both  schoola 
till  September,  1862,  when  they  were  again  separated,  and  the  Normal 
School  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  its  graduates,  till  January, 
1863,  when  its  present  accomplished  Principal,  Miss  Anna  K  Bracketti 
was  installed  over  the  school. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  visit  the  Normal  School,  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  report  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  school.  The  present  (acuity  of  the  school  consists  of 
one  Principal  and  two  assistants,  all  ladies,  and  two  part-time  teachers 
for  music  and  drawing. 

▲DMTSBIOy  OF  8T17DE]fT& 

An  persons  who  have  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  other  persona, 
residents  of  St  Louis,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  who  pass 
an  examination  satisfactorily,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  musie, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  subscribing  a  declaration,  declaring 
their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  busineis  of  teaching  In  the 
public  schools  of  St  Louis  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  pledging  them* 
selves  to  continue  in  the  Nonnal  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

OOUBSI  OF  BTUDT. 

The  course  of  study  requires  two  years.  For  the  first  or  Junior  year, 
the  studies  are  arithmetic,  Including  mental  and  written ;   geography. 
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of  methods,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  whose  only  object  in  applying  for  a  situution  as  teacher,  is  drawing,  I  will 
not  say  earning,  the  salary  attached  thereto  ?  or  shall  we  do  what  in  ua  lies  to 
mature  those  minds,  to  develop  them,  to  give  them  the  results  of  the  work  of 
other  teachers  in  the  form  of  correct  principles,  on  which  they  may  base  their 
daily  work,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  and  withal  a  love  lor  it?  There  are 
some  who  have  a  special  talent  for  teaching,  we  grant ;  but  even  a  Raphael 
must  learn  the  rules,  and  principles,  and  methods  of  painting,  these  being,  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  generalized  experience  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 

If  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  really  good,  we  must  have  really  good  teach- 
ers, and  no  amount  of  special  training  is  too  much  to  fit  them  properly  for  their 
work.  We  do  not  trust  an  inexperienced  blacksmith  to  shoe  our  horses'  feet^ 
and  yet  are  willing  to  trust  the  education  of  our  children's  minds  to  anybody 
who  happens  to  need  the  salary.  Against  this  low  estimate  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  all  te^'hers  of  Normal  Schools  must  protest,  and  to  mature  and 
develop  those  who  are  under  their  charge,  to  give  higher  and  truer  views  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  they  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

The  teachers  must  consider  always  three  things:  first,  scholarship;  second, 
moral  character ;  and  third,  aptness  to  teach. 

Of  these  qualifications  we  must  judge.  And  when  to  these  questions,  which 
are  to  be  decided  concerning  every  graduate,  we  add  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  can  govern  her  school,  which  we  can  best  solve  by  discovering  whether  she 
can  govern  herself,  the  difficulties  which  are  our  daily  work  may  be  understood. 
We  have  comparatively  a  short  time.  Two  years  is  not  long  to  touch  all  these 
different  springs,  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  here  no  time  to  speak. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  decide  by  all  the  tests  in  our  power,  we  do  so.  Often,  too, 
the  decided  strength  of  some  one  or  two  of  these  qualifications  may  fully  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  others;  for  example,  a  decided  aptness  to  teach  may 
more  than  balance  a  want  of  book  scholarship. 

These  tests  should  be  applied  more  rigorously  each  year,  so  that  our  standard 
may  be  rising.  Where  there  has  been  found,  after  carefiil  consideration,  any 
hopeless  want,  by  the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Committee,  members  of  the 
school  have  been  advised  to  leave,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and 
have  done  so ;  wliile  others  have  been  obliged  to  review  their  junior  year,  and 
thereby  to  extend  their  course  to  three  years.  While  we  regret  the  pain  and 
disappointment  to  the  individuals,  simple  justice  to  the  school  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  schools,  demands  this  course. 

The  Normal  School  can  not  always  fully  act  up  to  its  standard,  because  we 
do  not  stiirt  witli  as  good  material  as  we  should  have.  If  we  could  begin  with 
cultured  and  matured  minds,  we  could  present  far  better  results. 

'As  the  students  are  principally  from  the  city,  most  of  them  board  at 
home,  and  no  arrangements  for  board  are  made  by  the  institution. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  entitles  them  to  an  ap- 
pointment as  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  without  farther 
examination. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  sixty-five. 

The  number  of  graduates,  eighteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seyen. 
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The  public  schools  of  the  citj  are  supplied  almost  entirely  firom  the 
Training  School 

OTTUHWA,  NAPELLO  OOnKTT,   IOWA. 

The  schools  of  Ottumwa  were  redrganized  in  the  Autumn  of  1865, 
under  the  supervision  of  L.  M.  Hastings,  Jr.,  the  city  superintendent 

A  fine  public  school  building  was  completed  that  year,  and  the  super- 
intendent and  School  Board  sought  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  for  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were  carefully 
graded  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  such  teachers  as  could  be  obtained.  But  it  was 
found  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers,  and  the  ^*  old  methods  *'  of 
instruction  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  superintendent  and  the  School 
Board.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  system  was  ^*poor 
teachers,''^  The  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
training  and  instructing  teachers,  and  some  improvement  was  seen  the 
second  year  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  But  other  duties  demanded 
the  time  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Board,  in  1867,  authorized  him 
to  establish  a  Training  School  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  competent  and  expe- 
rienced teacher,  and  the  Training  School  was  opened  in  the  Autumn  of 
1867.  Miss  Pride,  the  training  teacher  secured,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Three  classes  of  the  graded 
school,  comprising  about  fifty  pupils,  were  constituted  a  model  and  prac- 
ticing-school,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  training  teacher. 

This  Normal  Training  School  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
and  though  established  primarily  as  a  department  of  the  schools  of  Ot- 
tumwa, is  open  to  all  qualified  to  enter.  Those  only  are  admitted  who 
show  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  have  literary  qualifications  suffi- 
cient to  admit  them  to  the  High  School  classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
students  residing  in  the  district ;  others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  eight  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  class  which  entered  on  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  1867, 
consisted  of  twenty-two ;  five  were  teachers  firom  the  Ottumwa  primary 
schools,  sixteen  young  ladies  and  one  young  man  were  fi'om  the  High 
School.  Several  of  these  High  School  students  had  taught  before,  and 
all  were  expecting  to  teach.  They  receive  special  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  different  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  and  then  pass 
to  the  model  and  practice-school,  where  they  put  in  practice  the  lessons 
received,  conducting  exercises  in  this  department  under  the  eye  of  the 
training  teacher,  who  superintends  the  work  and  gives  such  counsel  and 
directions  as  are  needed. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  day  the  whole  class  of  pupil-teachers  meet 
for  criticism  lessons,  and  receive  such  suggestions  and  assistance  fh>m 
Miss  Pride  as  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
employ  the  methods  adopted. 

As  far  as  results  can  be  estimated,  they  are  very  satisfkctory.    The 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

The  Training  School  of  Indianapolis  was  organized  March  Ist,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amanda  F.  Funnell,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  school  The 
design  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  already  completed  the 
academic  course  of  study,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  coarse 
of  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  goyeming  schools. 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  uid  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali- 
fications required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  has  two  departments,  one  of  instruction, 
and  one  of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  size, 
place,  color ;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  objects ;  inventive  drawing, 
language  and  geography.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  les- 
sons are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  zoology  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  roomSi 
including  the  four  primary  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  citj 
schools,  and  a  model  school.  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  of  three 
efficient  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critic  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Training  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  passing  one-half  of  the  time  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twelve. 

FORT  WAYNE,   INDIANA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1867, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  aa 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  instructors  appointed  were  Miss  Mary 
H.  Swan,  Teacher  ofMethodB^  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  Oritie;  boUi 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachen. 

The  school  occupies  one  room  for  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  fife 
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The  Training  School  of  New  Haven  originated  in  the  effort  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Ariel  Parish,  Esq.,  to  give  to  young  persons 
who  were  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  a  Ume  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  city  public  schools.  During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment, 
the  candidates  had  little  opportunity  to  teach,  but  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  process  of  observation  were  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  other  measures  more  valuable  and  efficient 

The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  1867  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  provide  actual  instruction  for  young  teachers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  without  additional  enj^iSe  to  the  district  The  school 
was  placed  under  an  accomplisll^^teacher,  formerly  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  and  four  rooms  were  placed  under  her  charge. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  can  be  learned  firom  the  follow* 
ing  statement  of  the  Superintendent : — 

This  school  has  been  organized  on  its  present  basis, 

1.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  responsible  positions,  young  per- 
sons entirely  destitute  of  preparation  and  experience,  with  no  means  of  im- 
provement, except  by  crude  experiments  on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and 
government,  without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  single  term  here  will  better  fit  them  for  their  duties 
as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  in  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  guess-work 
teaching. 

2.  To  save  beginners  firom  failure— disastrous  to  their  reputation  as  teachers^ 
and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  District  in  the  demoralization  of  the  school 

3.  To  furnish  them  practice  in  teaching  while  learning  how  to  perform  the 
duties  required,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher,  who  shall  be  able 
to  correct  their  errors,  point  out  their  defects,  give  adrice,  and  render  all  needr 
ful  assistance.  Under  her  instruction  they  learn  bow  to  organize  a  school,  to 
classify  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exercises  as  to  secure  a  complete  ays- 
tematic  performance  of  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  school. 

4.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, in  all  the  branches  taught,  by  daily  practice;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of 
information  in  educational  publications  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  called  into  requisition. 

5.  Special  attention  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  all  duties,  school  gov- 
ernment While  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  room  is  left  in  the  bands  of 
the  teacher,  the  Principal  is  always  ready,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  advise  and 
render  assistance.  The  dispositions  of  the  children,  their  temperaments  and 
habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  study; 
also  the  best  method  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  observance  of  all 
requirements.  Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  careftilly  sought  Ibr,  to  meel 
all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  fail 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  first  four  grades,  properly  the  primary  depart^ 
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The  first  Training  School  for  teachers  in  ^he  public  schools  of  Saa 
Francisco  was  organized,  September,  1865,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  that  additional  class-rooms  became  neceasarj,  and  a  sepft- 
rate  building  was  provided  by  the  city,  in  1867,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting two  hundred  and  seTenty-flve  pupils.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  San  Francisco  gives  the  following  account  of  this  school  in  his  Report 
for  the  year  ending  October  16, 1867 : — 

The  management  of  the  school  la  intrusted  to  one  Principal,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Stont^ 
and  two  assistant  teachers,  who  are  all  aj^inted  by  the  Oitj  Board  of  Edooa* 
tion. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  school  is  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  Kormal 
School  students  in  the  art  of  teaching.  These  are  deputised  to  tMch,  each  §x 
one  week  at  a  time,  and  twice  during  the  term,  one  of  the  six  training  TTlansm. 
Before  assuming  charge  of  a  class,  the  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  spend  a  week 
in  special  preparation  for  her  work.  This  she  does  usuaUy  by  studying  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  class,  by  inspecting  the  methods  of  teaching 
pursued  by  otiier  teachers  already  plying  their  task,  and  by  receiving  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Principal  in  regard  to  the  details  of  school  management  For 
each  of  the  six  grades  in  the  school  there  is  provided  a  prog^ramme  of  recita- 
tions, which  vary  in  length  fVom  ten  to  thirty  minutea  The  subject  of  eaoh 
lesson  in  oral  instruction  is  assigned  by  the  Principal,  and  of  this  lesson  an  ab- 
stract must  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  be  presented  to  the  Principal 
for  criticism,  before  the  same  be  given  to  the  dasa 

The  subject  of  each  lesson,  the  date  of  the  recitation,  and  the  name  of  the 
teacher  conducting  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Principal  in  a  book  provided  fin*  tide 
purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  Normal  pupil  makes  out  a  report  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  she  has  employed,  and  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  class  ezer> 
cises  she  has  conducted,  accompanying  her  report  with  such  remarks  pertinent 
to  teaching  as  she  may  desire  to  m^e.  To  this  report  the  principal  attaches 
her  record  of  credits  assigned  to  the  teacher  for  her  performance  in  the  Training 
School.  Tlio  aggregate  of  these  credits  forms  one-third  of  the  maximum  or 
standard  required  for  graduation  in  the  State  Normal  School  The  Principal 
and  her  two  assistants,  besides  exercising  a  constant  superviston  of  the  week 
and  directing  the  unskillfbl  efforts  of  the  pupil  teacher,  themselves  illustrate  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  by  an  actual  application  in  teaching. 

The  fear  once  expressed  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school  would  snflhr 
from  ttie  fVequent  change  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
tried and  inexperienced  in  teaching,  has  proved  to  be  groundless.  Whilst  thsfS 
is  no  doubt  that  an  incalculable  advantage  has  accrued  firom  this  sofaodl  of 
practice  to  the  Normal  School,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  disadvantaoe  has 
been  entailed,  whilst  securing  this  benefit,  upon  the  children  who  depend  upon 
this  school  for  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.    In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  m^ 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  INSTITDTIONS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


U.  S.  Depabtmbnt  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February,  1868. 

Schools,   Societies,   Museums,   Academies,  and  other  Institutions^^ 

wholly  or  in  part  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Natural  Sciencis, 

are  requested  to  communicate  information  respecting  their  organization* 

publications,  collections,  and  other  items  included  under  the  headioga 

below,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  and  similar  institutions,  receiving  this 

Circular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  an  account  of  their  Natural 

History  Department ;  its  Collections,  Library,  etc.;  the  general  course 

of  instruction  adopted ;  the  names  of  the  Professors,  and  other  officers 

in  the  department ;   and  such  other  matters  as  come  under  the  general 

headings  below.     Historical  societies  will  please  give  an  account  of 

any  collection  of  an  Archadological  or  Ethnological  character  they  may 

possess. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

CommuHoner  qf  Education. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Institution  in  full. 

2.  Its  location  (street,  city,  county,  and  state). 

3.  Date  of  its  organization. 

4.  A  short  account  of  its  history. 

5.  The  amount  of  property  held  9or  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 

6.  The  average  expenses  in  the  several  departments. 

7.  The  number  of  members  of  each  class  (as  Resident  or  ActivCi  Correspondingi 

Honorary,  Patrons,  etc.). 

8.  The  amount  of  entrance  fee  and  assessment  of  members. 

9.  The  conditions  for  membership. 

10.  Meetings  (their  character,  time  and  place  of  holding,  etc.) 

11.  Lectures. 

12.  Library  (its  general  character,  number  of  volumes,  etc.). 

13.  Museum  (its  general  character  and  arrangement). 

14.  Estimated  number  of  species  in  the  Museum  under  the  following  general 

heads,  if  convenient: — Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Protozoa,  KfMliates, 
MoIIusks,  Articulates,  Vertebrates,  Anatomy,  PaUeontology,  Archseology^ 
Ethnology.  ^If  possible,  the  estimated  number  of  species  in  each  class  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  notice  of  any  special  or  large  collection  tiiat 
may  be  in  the  Museum  would  be  acceptable.) 

15.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Museum,  Library,  and  Meetings  are  open  to 

members  and  others. 

16.  The  titles  of  the  present  publications  and  the  time  of  their  issue. 

17.  A  complete  list  of  the  works  published,  with  their  size,  number  of  volumes, 

date  of  publication,  present  prices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
obtained. 

18.  How  often  aud  in  what  manner  are  the  officers  elected? 

19.  When  is  the  regular  election  of  officers? 

20.  A  complete  list  of  the  present  Officers  and  Committees. 

21.  What  offices  are  paid,  and  what  honorary? 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 

AND  OTHEB  ABRAKOSSfElYTS  FOB  POPULAB  REORBATIOir. 


XT.  S.  Departmbnt  of  Eduoatiov, 

Washington,  J),  C,  1868. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Science  of  Education,  attention  is  more  and 
more  called  to  the  fact  that  a  refined  development  of  the  mental 
powers,  unattended  by  a  corresponding  development  of  the  physical 
system,  necessarily  results  in  morbid  conditions  which  are  subver- 
sive of  the  objects  of  education. 

It  follows  that  the  science  of  education  includes  the  science  of 
recreation,  and  that  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  education  of  a 
community  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  incomplete,  but  as  radi- 
cally unsound,  in  which  suitable  provisions  for  physical  training 
and  recreation  are  not  included. 

A  thoron<rh  consideration  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  can  not  therefore  be  had  without  an  examination  not  only  of 
the  special  methods  of  physical  training  adopted  in  schools,  but  of 
the  usages  which  obtain,  especially  in  our  more  important  towns, 
with  regard  to  public,  open-air  recreation. 

Few  communities  yet  possess  grounds  so  designed  as  to  provide, 
with  any  approach  to  completeness,  for  this  purpose,  but  there  are 
certain  localities  in  and  about  all  towns  which  are  more  or  less  re- 
sorted to,  because  of  such  limited  advantages  as  they  offer. 

The  object  of  the  present  circular  is  to  elicit  such  information  at 
may  aid  to  establish  a  correct  understanding  of  the  general  stage  of 
advancement  which  has  been  reached  by  American  towns  in  this 
particular. 

Henrt  Barnard, 

Cammiiiioner  of  Edueatiom. 
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(a)   State  the  length  of  walk  espedallj  adapted  to  pleasure  walking. 

(If  of  variable  width,  the  walks  may  be  classified  acoording  to  width  of 

eachf  and  the  length  of  each  class  given.) 
(Q  What  is  the  surface  material  of  the  walk  ? 

(As  screened  gravel,  powdered  shell,  asphalte^  eoal  or  pine-tar  concrete, 

Ac.) 

B. 

(a)  To  what  localities  are  delicate  children,  cripples,  feeble  aged  people,  invalids 
and  convalescents  taken  for  sunning  and  airing  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  means  of  access  to  this  locality  fh>m  the  denser  parts  of  the 
town? 

(c)  What  accommodations  required  especially  by  delicate  and  feeble  persons 
are  provided  in  the  locality  7 

(Such  as  seats  and  level  walks  sheltered  from  chilling  winds  and  open  to 
the  sun ;  baths,  warm  milk,  mmeral  waters,  kc) 
{dj  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  the  hire  of  an  easy  carriage  for  a  drive  of  an 
hour,  on  roads  well  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  a  feeble  person  ? 

c. 

(a)  To  what  localities  do  your  citizens  resort  for  open-air  exercise  of  a  more 

active  or  vigorous  character  than  walking  or  driving  7 
(6)    State  if  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the  ei^'oyment  of  base-ball,  foot- 
ball, cricket,  dancing,  croquet,  or  any  other  recreative  exercises  7 
If  so,  describe  each,  giving  the  area  of  ground  occupied ;  the  arrangements 
for  spectators  and  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  players. 

(c)  State  if  rowing  or  skating  are  popular  amusements,  and  what  aro'the  public 
facilities  for  engagmg  in  them  7 

(d)  State  if  there  are  public  arrangements  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  if  so^ 
under  what  regulations  they  are  used. 

(e)  To  what  places  do  young  men  most  resort  during  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  they  are  not  engaged  at  their  homes  or  in  business  duties? 

(/)  Are  healthful  and  improving  recreations  prepared  for  young  people,  on  holy- 
days? 
If  80,  describe  the  arrangements  and  indicate  to  what  extent  they  are 
availed  of 
(jSi)   What  resources  of  every  day  amusement,  entertainment  or  recreation  are 

most  available  and  most  used  by  young  men? 
(h)    Are  your  leading  philanthropic  and  patriotic  citizens  generally  warmly  in- 
terested in  means  of  instruction,  encouragement-  and  assistance  to  young 
people  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  temperate,  healthfbl  and  virtuous  recreation  ? 
(Note,    The  recklessness,  unhealthful  excitement  and  brutal  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  community  which  have  been  often  mani- 
fested of  late  years,  in  connection  with  the  public,  athletic  contests  of 
young  men,  have  excited  much  astonishment  and  profound  anxiety,  aa 
indicating  that  their  education  was  a  failure  hi  respect  to  the  most  im- 
portant object  ofediication.    The  symptbmv  referred  to  have  been  exhib- 
ited both  by  young  men  educated  in  the  country  and  at  common  schools, 
and  by  those  educated  in  large  towns,  and' at  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.    It  is  questioned  whetEer  iTyoong  men  did  not  fh>m  childhood 
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Q>)  What  &cilities  and  inoentiyes  other  than  those  alreadj  indicated,  are  offered 
children  to  educate  their  perceptive  faculties  by  observation  of  natural  objects  ? 

(c)  Is  this  department  of  education  systematically  pursued,  either  by  daUy 
occasional  rambles  with  or  without  walking  lectures  and  demonstrations,  in 
places  adapted  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of  many  nat- 
ural objects? 

(d)  If  so,  describe  the  ground  gone  over. 

(e)  Have  healthful  holiday  excursions  by  public  conveyances  to  a  distance 
been  organized,  by  which  children  benefit  ? 

(/)  If  so,  describe  the  advantages  of  the  localities  visited,  the  time  occupied, 
the  expense,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  defirayed,  the  number  attending 
such  excursions,  and  at  what  intervals  they  occur. 

NOTES. 

^oU  A  (a.) 

A  special  schedule  of  inquiries  has  been  prepared  in  regard  to  Cemeteries, 
which  will  be  supplied  when  desired. ' 

KoU  A  (t.) 

For  concise  returns,  the  following  classifications  may  be  observed : — 

Where  the  promenade  is  an  ordinary  town  street,  with  no  special  attractions 
except  such  as  are  found  in  unusual  amplitude,  gayer  shops  and  finer  build- 
ings, it  may  be  classed  as  Urban. 

Where  in  an  otherwise  ordinary  street,  sufficient  tree-borders  have  been  intro- 
duced, or  fine  shade  trees  planted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  remain  per- 
manently in  a  flourishing  condition  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
general  requirements  of  a  street,  it  may  be  classed  as  Sylvan-  Urban. 

A  suburban  or  country  road  of  the  latter  character,  generally  well  shaded, 
although  the  arrangement  of  trees  is  not  complete,  or  thoroughly  well  carried 
out,  may  be  classed  as  Sylvan  Sub-  Urban.  If  in  this  case  its  character  is 
changing  for  the  worse,  or  if  it  is  evident  that  its  suburban  attractions  must 
soon  give  way  to  the  demands  of  business  or  the  enlargement  of  the  town, 
the  fact  may  be  stated. 

An  urban  street  or  a  public  place,  not  a  green,  decorated  with  objects  of  art, 
monuments,  statues,  fountains,  vases,  fiower-pots,  trophies,  with  or  without 
screens  or  walls  of  verdure,  or  formal  plantations,  may  be  designated,  Urban' 
Architectural. 

An  inclosure  of  ground  within  a  town,  in  which  the  surface  is  mainly  kept  in 
turf,  with  trees  planted  on  the  border ;  but  with  walks  on  the  border  or 
crossing  the  turf)  provided  it  is  in  such  a  manner  or  to  so  limited  an  extent 
that  the  general  impression  which  an  observer  has  of  the  whole  space  is  of 
an  unobstructed  broad  green  field,  may  be  termed  a  Green. 

An  inclosure  similar  to  the  above,  but  in  which  the  turf  is  decorated  with  a  few 
choice  trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  the  turf  being  well  prepared  and  of  fine  char- 
acter throughout  the  Summer,  may  be  termed  a  Lawn-Green. 

A  large  space  of  turf  without  decoration,  open  in  all  its  parts  to  public  use, 
(without  restriction  to  prepared  walks,)  may  be  termed  a  Gommon. 

An  inclosure,  with  much  ground  under  cultivation,  and  in  which  the  attraction 
is  mainly  in  the  detail,  requiring,  to  be  fhlly  appreciated,  much  dose  observa- 
tion, as  fiowers,  or  shrubbery  planted  chiefly  with  regard  to  dfects  when  in 
bloom,  may  be  termed  a  Garden. 
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8PBCIAL  BCHXDULB  OF  INQUIRISS  IN  REGARD  TO  RURAL  CUCBTBRIXB. 

Rural  Cemeteries  are  so  generally  used  for  public  drives  and  promenadefl, 
and  their  grading,  planting,  memorials,  and  monuments  are  so  far  indicative  of 
the  public  taste,  as  well  as  influential  in  forming  it,  that  the  following  details 
respecting  them  are  solicited,  in  the  belief  that  when  properly  edited  the  results 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  Where  the  information  sought  has  been 
g^ven  in  printed  documents,  a  simple  reference,  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  will 
be  sufficient. 

L   Corporation, 
(a)  Name,  date,  and  circumstances  of  incorporation;  officers  for  1868. 

(5)  Basis  of  operations:  1,  self-sustaining;  2,  sustained  in  part  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  trustees ;  3,  sustained  by  lot-holders,  income  of  funds,  bequests,  etc 

II.  Grounds. 

(a)  Area  in  acres— original  purchase,  addititions,  total 

(6)  Distance  from  central  portion  of  city  or  town. 

(c)  Formation :  1,  surface — plain,  undulating,  hilly,  and  proportion  of  each ;  2, 
soil  and  subsoil— clay,  sand,  gravel,  hard-pan,  rock ;  3,  soil,  as  to  drainage- 
dry,  wet,  springy ;  4,  water — springs,  rills,  brooks,  streams,  lakes  or  ponds. 

((f)  Natural  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

(e)  Views — near  and  distant,  hills,  valley,  water. 

III.  Plan  of  Development 

A.  General  plan :  1,  lawn  plan ;  2,  lot  system ;  3,  single  interments.    See  ex- 
planatory note  at  end. 
R  Details. 
(a)  Entrances — number,  buildings  connected  with  each,  and  style  of  same. 
(6)  Roads — 1,  Proportion  of  all  roads  in  length,  to  the  acre,  in  the  whole  area; 
2,  width  and  length  of  principal  roads;  3,  width  and  length  of  section  roads; 
4,  do.  do.  of  service  roads ;  5,  bridges — number,  length,  width  and  style. 
For  classification  of  roads,  as  to  construction,  see  NoU  A.  (j)  in  Circular 
respecting  Public  Grounds. 

(c)  Walks:  1,  length  and  breadth  of  walks  communicating  with  sections  or 
divisions;  2,  length  and  breadth  of  walks  through  ornamental  grounds;  3, 
proi)ortion  of  entire  length  of  walks  to  the  acre  of  the  improved  grounds. 

(d)  Section  or  division  grounds  for  burial  purposes:  1,  total  area  laid  out  and 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  whole  area ;  2,  number  of  sections ;  3,  area  of 
lots,  largest,  smallest,  average ;  4,  area,  on  the  average,  hi  each  section  pre- 
served for  ornamental  purposes. 

(c)  Grading  of  sections :  1,  how  fer  done  by  corporation  on  a  general  plan ;  2, 
how  far  done  by  each  individual  lot  owner,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent 

(/)  Drainage :  1,  regular  system ;  2,  local;  3,  material  of  each;  4,  length  of 
deep  drains  (8  feet;)  5,  length  of  tile  drains  (3  to  4  feet;)  6,  length  of  open 
drains ;  7,  total  length  of  drains;  8,  number  of  sink  or  silt  basiuS)  and  mode 
of  construction. 

(y)  Artificial  water-works — ^lakea,  ponds,  cascades,  fountains,  wells. 

(h)  Planting :  1,  how  far  according  to  a  general  plan  by  the  corporation;  2,  how 
far  according  to  the  caprice  of  lot  owners ;  3,  names  of  trees  and  ihrube  which 
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n.  S.  Dkpartmbnt  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  186t. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  "  for  a  single  document  which  shall  set  forth  the 
characteristic  features  of  different  systems  of  public  elementary  instruction  at 
home  and  abroad,"  the  undersigned  would  say,  that  he  knows  of  no  such  yoI- 
ume ;  and  interesting  as  such  a  volume  in  some  respects  would  be,  he  is  not 
sure  tliat  it  would  answer  your  immediate  purpose,  "the  preparation  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  common  schools  for  a  community  which  has  not  yet  accepted 
the  cardinal  idea  of  popular  education  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Nortliem  and 
"Western  States."  Any  system,  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  studied 
in  its  details,  and  in  reference  to  its  historical  develo))ment,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  society  where  it  is  in  operation.  Social  life  with  you  is  pectiliarj 
and  the  distribution  of  population  has  not  been  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  have  effected  it  in  otiier  sections  of  the  country.  Your  institutiouB  of 
education  have  grown  up  under  these  conditions. 

Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  will  it  not  bo  best  first  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  School  Board,  or  a  single  officer;  or  rather  of  a  Dourd  repre- 
senting in  its  members  different  local,  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  (but 
all  united  in  the  general  desire  to  inaugurate  an  efficient  public  i^stemj  with  a 
Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  under  their  directions, 

1,  To  ascertain  the  number,  locality,  and  character  of  such  schools  as  do 
exist,  and  the  places  where  schools  are  needed. 

2,  To  interest  and  inform  parents,  and  the  public  generally,  by  the  voice  and 
press,  as  to  existing  wants,  and  the  practicable  remedy,  in  a  system  of  publlo 
schools,  (both  elementary  and  sec<indary,)  which  shall  be  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest. 

3,  To  frame  a  law  adapted  to  sparsely  populated  districts,  as  well  as  villages, 
which  sliall  at  once  go  into  operation,  where  the  way  is  prepared  for  it,  and 
induce  the  reluctant  and  inimical  sections  to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  of  pecu- 
niary interest,  and  after  a  certain  period,  embrace  every  section  in  its  operations. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  may  enable  him  to 
make  su^<;estions  of  practical  value,  and  at  least  to  point  out  sources  of  inform- 
ation whicli  will  greatly  help  the  officer  cliarged  with  these  duties,  in  tlie  details 
of  his  labors.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  documents,  which 
will  answer  your  and  similar  questions  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  any  one 
general  summary.  Any  information  as  to  the  systems  referred  to  in  the  accom- 
panying Index,  (Chapters  V  and  VI,)  will  be  promptly  and  freely  given. 

As  for  Europ)ean  systems,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  not  be  studied 
with  advantage,  and  some  of  the  toughest  problems  which  are  now  up  for  so- 
lution with  you  and  in  other  States,  have  been  discussed  and  to  some  extent 
solved  under  them.  You  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  that  of  Zoricb, 
herewith  sent  together  with  the  views  of  eminent  men  on  the  relatioiis  of  the 

State  to  Educatbn. 

HENRY  BARKARD, 

C(»nmi99umer  €f  &Meaiiim, 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  has  been  held  that  education^  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
dramng  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
things  in  the  memory ;  and  this  is  probably  substantially  true ;  but  yet 
the  etymology  of  education  is  not,  directly  at  least,  educere^  but  educare. 
Again,  education  has  been  distinguished  from  information  ;  which  may 
well  be  done,  as  the  word  information  is  now  used ;  but  yet  the  word 
informoflrey  at  first,  implied  as  fundamental  an  operation  on  the  mind  as 
educare;  the  forming  and  giving  a  defined  form  and  scheme  to  a  mere 
rude  susceptibility  of  thought  in  the  human  mind.  Again,  we  use  the 
term  learn^  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  (Thus  we  have.  Psalm 
czix.  66  and  71,  Learn  me  true  undtretanding  and  Icnowledge ;  and  I 
mill  learn  thy  lavs.)  But  the  German  distinguishes  these  two  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  notion  by  difierent  forms — Uhren  and  lemen; 
and  in  a  more  exact  stage  of  English,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  another 
word,  to  teach  ;  which,  though  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a  word  used 
in  this  sense  in  German,  is  connected  with  the  German  verb  teigen^  to 
show,  and  zeich^n^  a  sign  or  mark ;  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  French 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  same  notion  is 
expressed  by  enseigner,  in$egnarey  ens&nar ;  which  come  from  the  Latin 
intignire^  and  are  connected  with  signum,  W.  Whewbll. 

Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  participators  in  the 
best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general :  namely,  in  that  which 
is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good  . . .  the  several  steps  by  which 
man  is  admitted,  from  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  individuality,  into  the 
great  sphere  of  humanity ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  a  conscious  ani- 
mal, he  becomes  conscious  of  rationality ;  by  which,  firom  being  merely  a 
creature  of  sense,  he  becomes  a  creature  of  intellect ;  by  which,  from  be- 
ing merely  a  seeker  of  pleasurable  sensations,  he  becomes  an  admirer  of 
what  is  beautiful ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  the  slave  of  impulse,  he 
becomes  a  reverencer  of  what  is  right  and  good.  W.  WHSWHJi. 

What  is  a  man 

U  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoone. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unused. 
53 
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We  tie  bom  under  a  Uw :  it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  it  oat,  and  our 
safety  to  comply  with  it  Db.  Wbichcoti. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon 
the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will  *^  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain ;"  he  gave 
his  *^  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command* 
ment^  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws,  if  these 
principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  they  now  have ; 
if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen 
and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may 
happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth 
run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander 
from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last 
gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  her  heavenly  in- 
fluence, the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered 
breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we 
not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bo> 
som  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels,  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  Richard  Hoouer. 

The  knowledge  of  Languages,  Sciences,  Histories,  ftc.,  is  not  innate  to 
us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  in  our  minds ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except  rarely  by  miracle) ;  common  ob- 
servation doth  not  produce  it ;  it  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except 
by  that  for  which,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is,  for 
pains ;  without  which  the  best  wit  and  the  greatest  capacity  may  not  ren- 
der a  man  learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain,  if 
they  be  not  planted  nor  sown  therein.  Ba.  Babrow. 

Powers  act  but  weakly  and  irregulariy  till  they  are  hightened  and 
perfected  by  their  habits.  Dr.  South. 

As  this  life  is  a  preparation  for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  preparation 
for  this  life ;  and  that  education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers  these 
great  primary  objects.  Bishop  Short. 
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The  general  principles  of  education  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  They  are  fixed  unalterably  in  the  natural  and. 
moral  constitution  of  man.  They  are  to  be  found  in  our  affections 
and  passions,  some  of  which  must  be  controlled  and  some  cherished  in 
every  state  of  manners,  and  under  every  form  of  society.  From  the  right 
apprehensions  of  them,  we  discover  "  the  way  in  which  a  child  ought  to 
go,*'  and  by  the  right  use  of  them  "  when  he  is  young,"  we  shall  qualify 
him,  "  when  old,"  for  not  departing  from  it 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is  effected  by  author- 
ity of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  from  the  pulpit 
But  education,  in  its  large  and  proper  sense,  [of  not  merely  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  precepts  and  religious  doctrine,  but  a  system  of  discipline 
applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons,]  may  boast  even  of  su- 
perior usefulness.  It  comes  home  directly  to  **  the  bosoms  and  business 
of"  young  persons,  it  rectifies  every  principle  and  controls  every  action ; 
it  prevents  their  attention  from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated 
by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by  vice ;  it  preserves  them  from  &lling  a  prey 
to  the  wicked  examples  of  the  world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from 
becoming  slaves  to  their  own  turbulent  appetites  when  they  are  in  soli- 
tude. It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory  in  its  operation ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  heaps  **  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ;"  it  binds  the  com- 
mands of  religion,  for  a  "  sign  upon  the  hands  of  young  men,  and  front- 
lets between  their  eyes;"  it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  desires  and  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  **  sit  in  the  house,  and  when  they  walk 
in  the  way ;"  when  they  "  lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest,"  and  when 
they  "  rise  up  "  to  "  go  forth  to  their  labor."  Dr.  Parr. 

What  is  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the  world  ?  Reading  a  par- 
cel of  books  ?  No.  Restraint  of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue 
and  justice,  form  the  education  of  the  world.  Edmund  Burke. 

The  heart  of  a  nation  comes  by  priests,  by  lawyers,  by  philosophers, 
by  schools,  by  education,  by  the  nurse's  care,  the  mother's  anxiety,  the 
father's  severe  brow.  It  comes  by  letters,  by  silence,  by  every  art,  by 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry ;  by  the  song  on  war,  on  peace,  on  do- 
mestic virtue,  on  a  beloved  and  magnanimous  king ;  by  the  Iliad,  by  the 
Odyssey,  by  tragedy,  by  comedy.  It  comes  by  S3rmpathy,  by  love,  by 
the  marriage  union,  by  friendship,  generosity,  meekness,  temperance; 
by  virtue  and  example  of  virtue.  It  comes  by  sentiments  of  chivalry,  by 
romance,  by  music,  by  decorations  and  magnificence  of  buildings ;  by  the 
culture  of  the  body,  by  comfortable  clothing,  by  fashions  in  dress,  by 
luxury  and  commerce.  It  comes  by  the  severity,  the  melancholy,  the 
benignity  of  countenance ;  by  rules  of  politeness,  ceremonies,  fonnalities, 
solemnities.  It  comes  by  rights  attendant  on  law,  by  religion,  by  the 
oath  of  office,  by  the  venerable  assembly,  by  the  judge's  procession  and 
trumpets,  by  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  crimes,  by  public  fitfta, 
public  prayer,  by  meditation,  by  the  Bible,  by  the  consecratioii  of 
churches,  by  the  sacred  festival,  by  the  cathedral's  gloom  and  choir. 

Pbop.  Raiodsk 
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Sducfttion  does  not  commenoB  with  the  alphabet;  it  b^gioB  with  a 
mother's  look,  with  a  fitther's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof;  with 
a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand ;  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbear- 
ance ;  with  handful  of  flowers  in  green  deUs,  or  hills,  and  daisy  meadows ; 
with  birdsnest  admired,  but  not  touched ;  with  creeping  ants  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets ;  with  humming  bees,  and  glass  bee-hives ;  with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lands,  and  with  thoughts  devoted,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good — ^to  God  himself 

Db.  Ramsdik. 

He  [man]  would  look  round  upon  the  world  without,  and  the  thought 
would  arise  in  his  mind — **  Where  am  I  ?"  He  would  contemplate  him- 
self his  form  so  curious,  his  feelings  so  strange  and  various ;  ho  would 
ask — **  What  am  I  ?"  Then  reflection  would  begin  to  stir  within  him, 
and  reviewing  the  world  without  and  within,  and  pondering  upon  the 
mystery  of  existence,  he  would  exclaim — **  Why  am  I  ?"  And  the  re- 
plies to  these  three  questions  compose  the  entire  circle  of  human  knowl  • 
edge,  developed  in  its  natural  order. 

W.  Oox.     The  AdvoeaU^  his  Training, 

I  believe,  that  what  it  is  most  honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profit- 
able to  learn  ;  and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  of 
education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  It  might  be  matter  of  dispute 
what  processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  developing  the  intellect ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  enter- 
ing into  life  should  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brie^  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First     Where  he  is. 

Secondly.     Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly.     What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

First  Where  he  is. — ^That  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got 
into ;  how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how ;  what 
it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. — ^That  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  re- 
ports there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this ;  what  seems  to  be  the 
nature  of  that  other  world ;  and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it| 
he  had  better  consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  drcumstances. — ^That  18 
to  say,  what  kind  of  &culties  he  possesses ;  what  are  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  society ;  and  what  are  the 
readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it  The 
knan  who  knows  these  things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in 
the  learning  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  I 
should  call  educated ;  and  the  man  who  knows  them  not,  uneducated, 
though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BabeL  Busxm. 
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The  specific  signification  of  Bducation  has  often  been  defined  by  means 
of  the  distinction  between  edueere  and  edttcare.  But  this  is  not  a  suffi* 
cient  basis  for  a  precise  definition.  E.  M.  Amdt,  in  his  '^FragmenU  on 
Human  GuUure^^'**  considers  educare  to  signify  the  artistic  process  or  art 
of  education,  and  thinks  that  edueere  is  more  correctly  translated  by  **  to 
bring  up,"  or  "  raise  up ;"  rpi^civ.  Schmidtin  one  place  considers  edueere 
to  be  the  business  of  tlie  mother,  because  she  brings  forth  the  child.t 
In  another  place,  he  says  it  means  *^  to  bring  out  of  the  family,  into  a 
larger  sphere  of  life — into  the  world  ;"t  and  in  a  third,  that  it  means  "to 
awaken,  set  in  activity  and  deyelop  the  inner  higher  faculties. *'§  Educare 
is  in  the  latter  place  taken  to  mean,  on  the  contrary,  "  to  bring  the  boy 
out  of  his  animalized  state  of  existence ;  to  change  the  animal  man  into 
the  spiritual." 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  German  etymology  may  not  furnish  a 
more  definite  answer.  Ziehen\  means  to  remove  any  thing  fi*om  one 
place  to  another,  in  such  a  way  that  the  thing  moved  follows  the  power, 
and  does  it,  also,  in  a  steady  manner,  in  contradistinction  to  throwing, 
striking,  or  carrying;  and  the  thing  moved  is  in  a  certain  sense  forced 
to  go  itself,  even  though  it  struggles  not  to  do  so.  This  radical  word  has 
gained  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  the  department  discussed  by  this 
work,  by  its  relation  in  meaning  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  sig^ 
nify  the  gardencr^s  production  of  flowers  from  a  bulb.  Thus  Ziehen  de- 
scribes the  management  of  his  assistants  by  a  teacher ;  of  his  orchestra 
by  a  leader,  (though  the  compound  TieranBiehen  is  more  precisely  proper) ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  meaning  is  still  very  nearly  the  same  with  that. of 
the  original  word,  for  there  is  a  drawing  after  himself  by  the  leader, 
without  however  any  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  influence  is 
exerted.  But  when  Ziehen  is  used  to  denote  the  sort  of  training  that 
is  acquired  by  a  wild  young  man  who  is  sent  to  be  a  soldier,  the  most 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  means  used ;  the  strenuous  discipline ;  and 
the  design  is  not  that  he  shall  follow  after  his  disciplincr  in  any  sense, 
but  that  by  means  of  his  receiving  the  action  here  denoted  by  ziehen^ 
that  is  by  means  of  the  passivity  into  which  the  constraint  of  his  disci- 
pline brings  him,  he  shall  learn  a  right  passivity,  which  is  the  negation 
of  his  previous  wrong  activity ;  namely,  by  means  of  an  obedience  to 
persons,  authorities,  orders ;  which  obedience  is  the  negation  of  his  own 
undisciplined  self-will.  Aufziehen  has  a  definite  pedagogical  meaning. 
It  is  the  continuation  of  that  careful  protection  from  dangers  to  life,  which 
is  given  to  young  infants ;  and  therefore  the  physical  care  of  the  child, 
up  id  the  period  when  it  can  take  care  of  itself;  a  duty  which  can  after 
the  death  of  the  mother  be  performed,  for  instance,  by  a  maid.    Here 

*  *'Fragmente  ti6er  Meruehenbiidung.** 

r  »•  Outline,"  dec,  p.  40.  *«The  child  is  brought  forth  into  the  lifht  of  daj  ;  edtteitur,  aa 
the  proverb  myi.  educit  obatHritt,  edueat  nutriXf  inatUuit paedagogua,  doeei  magi9ttr.** 

:  lb,  p.  221.  fib.,  p.  223. 

!  Ziehrn  correspond!  very  nearly  to  the  Lstin  root  word  of  **  educate,**  vli.,  dues,  to  lead 
draw,  eLC. 
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There  ia  within  tfwy  man  a  diTine  ideal,  the  tjpe  after  which  ha  waa 
created,  the  genua  ai  a  perfect  penon,  and  it  ia  the  oAoe  of  ednealioii  to 
&Tor  and  direct  these  genua.  IBjur . 

Man  is  the  only  creature  that  requires  to  be  educated :  one  generation 
educates  another.  The  young,  however,  ought  to  be  educated  not  in  ao> 
cordance  with  the  present  standard  of  Uie  human  race,  but  with  a  Tiew 
to  a  future  and  much  melionted  condition  of  humanity.  In  abort,  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be,  to  develop  in  the  individual  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  he  is  capable.  Kait. 

The  art  of  education  ought  to  aim  at  a  standard  of  elevation  superior 
to  what  may  happen  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  time— for  the  child  is  to  be 
educated  not  for  ^e  prtoent  merely.  J.  P.  Rigbtbl 

I  use  this  term  (education)  as  embracing  every  meana  which  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  constitntioii 
of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this  his  threefold  nature. 

Being  asked  what  I  mean  by  human  nature?  I  reply,  that  It  Is  not 
body  alone,  nor  mind  alone,  nor  animal  propensities,  aflbetions,  or  pafr 
sions ;  nor  moral  feelings,  nor  intellect ;  neither  Is  it  organiiatlon  In 
general,  nor  any  system  of  the  body,  nor  any  particularity  whatever ; 
but  human  nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  comprehends  all  tiw 
observable  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  moment  ai  ooneeptioii  to  tliat  of 
death,  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state;  or  In  ahort|  all  the  maal- 
festations  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 

Q.  SpmzHmc     VUw  qfBiueaHmL 

Education  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  threefold — the  educa- 
tion of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  circumstances.  The  internal  development 
of  our  faculties  and  organs  is  the  education  of  nature :  the  use  which  wa 
are  taught  to  make  of  thia  development  ia  the  education  of  man :  and  the 
acquisitions  of  our  own  experience  re^Mcting  the  oljecta  which  opevaif 
upon  us  is  the  education  of  drcumatanceai  BoinBiAO^ 

Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  lug^iest  improvement  of 
which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul,  are  capable^  with  a  view  to  secure 
his  well  being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  better 
world.  Hence,  genenl  education  ia  divided  into  three  brandieai  phys- 
ical, intellectuid,  and  moral,  the  latter  including  religiona  training,  Tha 
first  aims  at  health,  strength  and  beauty;  the  aeoond  at  mentsl  poww 
and  the  acquiaition  of  knowledge;  and  the  third  at  pietyi  Jnstioe^  good- 
ness, and  wisdom.  a  MAaaaL,    Ltmguofs, 

I  call  thai  education  which  anbraoea  the  eoltare  fd  tlia  wfaola  man^ 
with  all  his  fecultiea— aubjecting  hia  aeoaea,  hia  undeffstanding,  and  hi9 
passions  to  reason,  to  ooosdeoce,  and  to  theafangelioBl  kwsof  tlia  Ohrii* 
t'an  revelation.  Di 
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The  most  esfltntial  objects  of  education  are  the  two  Mowing— flrsti  to 
cnltiTato  all  the  yarions  prindples  of  our  nature,  both  speculatiye  and  ao- 
tiTOi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible ;  and,  secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impres- 
sions and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 
against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  ikr  as  posable,  engage 
its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth. 

To  watch  over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  infimcy ;  to  (^ 
them  early  habits  of  mental  activity;  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  direct 
it  to  proper  objects ;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  to  culti- 
vate in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
their  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around  them ;  to  awaken  their  sensi- 
bilities to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for 
intellectual  enjoyment — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. DuGALD  Stewart. 

Education  is  that  noble  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  in&ncy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood— of  forming,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest 
which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Divinity.  Thomas  Brown. 

Education  is  a  process  calculated  to  qualify  man  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
in  a  manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  three  essen- 
tials— ^flrst,  by  early  exercise  to  improve  the  powers  and  feculties,  bodily 
and  mental ;  secondly,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  these  powers  and  faculties ;  and,  thirdly,  to  convey  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  things,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  human  constitution.  J.  Simpson, 

The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student's 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  principally  usefhl  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
feculties  to  that  exercise  through  which  this  development  is  accomplished. 
Self-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement ;  and  educa- 
tion is  only  education — ^that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  afford- 
ing objects  and  supplying  incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion. 
Strictly  speaking,  every  man  must  educate  himsel£ 

Sm  William  Hamilton.    MeU^hiftiei. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision  to  discern, 
with  free  force  to  do ;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but 
false  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men  must  before  every  other  things  be 
trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,,  and  others  only,  the  living  Force  of  a 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  purified  into  victtwious  dear- 
nesa  I  Thomai  Oabltli.    Am^ 
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The  tnie  end  of  education,  ii  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole  na- 
ture.   Its  oflQce  it  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind — power  of  thoughti 
affection,  will,  and  outward  action ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  Judge, 
to  contrive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  tliem  efHc- 
iently;  power  to  govern  ourselves,  and  to  iuliuunce  otherri;  power  to 
gain  and  tc  spread  happiness.     Beading  is  but  an  instniiuunt ;  vdu ration 
is  to  teach  its  best  use.    The  intellect  was  created,  not  to  receive  |hui- 
sivelj  a  few  words,  dates,  (acts,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquiHition  of 
truth.    Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  Inspire  a  profouiul  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.     A  sound  logic,  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  In  tlie  laws  of  rea- 
soning and  evidence,  in  the  true  metliofis  of  inquiry,  and  In  tho  sourcm 
of  false  judgments,  is  an  essential  j/art  of  a  good  education.     And  yet, 
how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  inti'llect,  In  the  ooninion 
modes  of  training  either  rich  or  i>oor.     As  a  general  rule,  thn  yt)ung  ara 
to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teach«TS--tliu  diHfovort«r«  of 
truth — the  interpreters  of  nature — tlie  fraineni  of  Hi*|iMiri»,     *J*hey  are  to 
be  helped  to  help  themselves.     l*hey  sliould  be  taught  to  (ibwrve  anti 
study  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  Uie  c^mnecrtlons  uf  ovunla,  to 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  ami  then  to  apply  thiHici  In 
explaining  new  phenomena.     Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  int«*niH*lual 
education,  which,  as  far  as  possib'e,  should  be  giv«*n  to  all  human  bolngs; 
and  with  this,  moral  education  htw)uui  p}  hand  In  liand.     Jn  projNNrtlon 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  be  should  be  taught  how  to  use  H  w»ll    • 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.     He  should  study  Ui«  worid  as 
God*8  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  funn  liit«fri«Htlng  i*onn«*i*> 
tions  with  his  fellow-creatures.     A  spirit  of  humanity  sliuuld  Im^  brvalbcMl 
into  him  from  all  his  studies.     In  teaching  geography,  Uie  phyiiical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages,  and  striking  iMM'uliaritieM  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.     History  should  be  constantly  used 
to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  fortli  sympathy  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.     And  not  only  should  the  exdti^- 
ment  of  just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  in  every  study,  the  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's  instruction.     One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  Uie  governDMnt 
Ever}'  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  stato,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotisoo. 

W.  £.  CHAimiMCL     Chri$Umi  EoamvMr,  N<f9.,  188S. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  ia  to  render  the  mind  the  fHteat 
possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  undw 
which  God  has  placed  the  univenci  WaTLanti 
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Frederic  William  III,  438. 
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Free  school,  constitntlonal  proTigi<Hi. 
Alabama,  125;  Arkansas,  126;  Florida,  19B; 
Georgia,  128;  LooiKimna,  128 ;  North  Caro- 
Una,  128 ;  South  Carolina,  128 ;  VirgiBia, 
128. 

Gallaudet,  T.  U.,  and  Normal  Schools,  664. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  on  national  edaoaUoo,  49. 
Gedike,  473. 487. 
Georgia,  77, 99. 

Constitution  of  1798.  99;  of  1868, 12B. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  on  school -houses,  539. 
Girls,  schools  for,  35, 371. 385k 
Goethe,  education  of  girls,  38L 
Government  and  education,  314. 

Punishment  and  prevention,  3I&. 

Taxation  for  xchools,  323. 
Graded  schools,  school-houses  for,  517. 
Grammar  schools  of  New  England,  404. 
Greek  in  Prussian  gymnasium,  497. 
GymnaKium,  357. 

Zurich,  357. 

Prussia,  433. 
Gymnastics,  branch  of  instmctloa  in  PriiMiai 
500. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia,  283. 
Guizot  on  Normal  Schools,  800. 
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